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CHAPTER  VlII, 


India  Company's  Progress  to  Political  Power. — Lord  Clive*f 
Services — His  Sentiments  on  Indian  Affairs. — Scheme  of 
Supervisors. — ^An  Oflftcer  of  the  Navy  Ambassador  to  the 
Nabob  of  the  Oamatic. — Mr.  Warreii  Hastings  Govemor- 
gentral*-^0|)i]^osed'  by  Members  of  his  Cotincil.— Neutrsd 
Policy ;  how  far  adhered  to  under  the  different  Administra* 
tions  in  India:  Mr.  Hastings's,  Lord  Comwallis'S|  Lord 
Teignnooafh's,  Lord  Wellesley's,  and  Lord  Minto's. — ^The 
Wars  there  ultimately  sanctioned  in  England. 

'BsFORE  we  proceed  to  «ii  examination  of  the 
xaany  important  points  connected  -with  the  actual 
c<Hidition  and  government  of  India,  it  would 
^pear  expedient  to  take  a  summary  view  of  the 
origin  of  our  political  power,  giving  particular 
attention  to  the  characters  of  those  hy  whcnai  its 
foundations  were  laid,  and  to  the  astonishing  ra- 
pidity of  its  growth  from  the  days  of  Clive  to  the 
dose  of  the  administration  of  the  Marquess  of 
Hastings  ;  a  period  of  not  more  than  seventy  years, 
but  which  includes  events  and  changes  beyond 
those  that  usually  occupy  centuries  in  the  history 
^  other  states. 
Tm.  1L  B 
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2  RISE  TO  POWER  [n46. 

From  the  time  that  the  India  Company  fir^t 
formed  factories,  and  carried  on  a  commercial 
intercouirse  with  the  East,  a  century  and  a  half 
elapsed  before  they  attained  political  power.  This 
great  change  in  their  condition  is  to  he  ascribed 
to  the  hostility  of  the  French,  more  than  to  all  ' 
other  causes  combined.  The  scheme  of  establishing 
an  eastern  empire  for  his  nation  was  first  formed 
by  Dupleix,  the  most  able  and  ambitious  of  the 
govehiors  of  Pondicherry ; '  and  this  plan,  which 
life  prosecuted  almost  to  completion,  comprehended, 
as  a  certain  consequence,  the  destruction  of  tbe 
India  Comply,  who,  in  their  «truggle  to  defeat  it, 
were  Bghtin^  for  existence^ 

iThe  first  great  contest  between  the  English  md 
I^rencli,  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel^  which  termi- 
nated in  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  latter,  in- 
volved the  India  Company  in  all  the  complexity  of 
political  relations  with  the  native  states,  whom 
they  had  supported,  while  it  made  them  just  objects 
of  future  apprehension  to  those  whom  they  had 
opposed. 

The  sudden  rise  of  the  Company  on  the  coast 
of  Coromandel  was  followed  by  a  still  more  rapid 
and  greater  stride  to  power  in  Bengal.  The  cap- 
ture of  Calcutta,  the  plunder  of  their  factory,  the 
imprisonment  and  consequent  death  of  a  great 
proporition  of  their  servants,  were  events  which 
left  them  only  the  alternative  of  abandoning  the 
shores  of  that  part  of  India,  or  the  employnient 
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rrsT.j  IN  INDIA.  ^ 

m  all  tn^ir' military  means  to  pimish  unprovoked 
aggression,  ana  to  establish  themselves  m  a  taan-^ 
Her  t^at^'skoiUd  prevent  its  re«5urrence.  They  chosd 
^e  latier;  ahd  the  conduct  of  this  great  enter- 
^nse  Was  intrusted  to  th^  talents  and  geniji$  of 
Oive,  who,'  aided  by  tte  skill  and  valour  of  Admit^I 
Watson,  not  only  recovteted  their  possessions,  l^ut 
Jle^eated  and  detlii^ned  the  sovereign  by  whoiin 
t^ey  had  been  attacked,  establishing,  in  his  place; 
a  ^nnqe  whose  condition  made  him  subsertieni 
to 'the  dictates  of  those  by  l^hom  he  had  beefl 
elevaitedl  '         . 

iStgah  DowKh  was  deposed,  and  Meer  Jaffiet 
created  Nabob  of  BengaJ,  in  1757.  Th^  desire  of 
sovereicQty  made  the  latter  promise  beyond  hi« 
power  ©r  performance.  This  circumstance,  and 
tke  protection  afforded  by  the  English  to  native^ 
of  rank,  whom  he  desired  to  oppress,  rendered  hinj 
(evCT  before  Colonel  Clive  left  Bengal)  vety  impa- 
tient under  the  burdens  and  restrictions  which 
hai4  been  the  price  of  his  throne.  From  these  ht 
desired  to  fre^  himself,  as  fkr  asr  he  could.  Hi^ 
principal  objects  were  to  elude  the  payment  of 
what  wai  due  to  the  treasury  of  Calcutta,  and  t6 
^place  some  of  the  official  persons,  for  whosd 
continuance  in  their  situations  both^  thp  British 
govenmient  and  himself  wereplefiged.  "  He  to- 
devoured,"  a  well-informed  and  intelligent  writer^ 


♦  V  ide  Grant's  History  of  the  East  India  Company ^  p.  172. 
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4  COLONEL  CUVE.  1^5^. 

WE#iPf>  ^y  ^^^^"^^'^^^  ^^"'^^'^J  mt '  - 

l^^cs^YB^,  inflewWy  demapd^d  a  fuia^eni  of  th^ 
^«^^^9ji|^,accpmpanyjng.enga^«nent9^  ,^      .. 

,  While  Colonel  Clive  opposed  the  attempte  of 
Jaffier  to  evade  his  obligations,  he  j^ve  ^hiiji  aix 
e^s^|<j.of  his  owti  adlieijei^ce  to  fa^lfh;  jn,^ejej^ng 
tile  ovcrtiires*  of  the  Shah  Zai^'pr  heir-appajfent 
tif,  j^ljc  em^e^or  of  Delhi,,  ^ho  tempt^d|Jns  aiubi- 
tioii.by  an  otter  of  any  terms  he  cbosc  to  liicta^e 
for  t^e-;advanta§e  o^  (he  Company  ^  and  fi^selt, 
Brovidcd  he  woiilcj  desert  jaffier/ whpse  terfKes 
ttiat  wiucc  had  iiiviidcd.  ^^  ,  _  ,^  ,',,•,•'•■  t/ 
^'"ji  short  jwriod  before  heteft  India,  the  reputiiiioh 
of  Colonel  (^livc  was  greatly  ipcre^ed  by  his  de- 
/structigii  of  a  Dutch  armament  froiii  fiatavia,  settt, 
as  was  suspected  at  the  moment,  and,  afterwards 
aficertaiuedj  ui  communication  with  the  IN  abob,  and 
mtl|  f^e  exclusive  object  of  coK)perating  wiiU  lijni 
'||(tji^e^^x|>  of  the  Eugli,sh  from  Bengali',  '' 

^,^^  T|ie  di^^terestednessf,  promptness, ^aiid  en^^^^ 
which  Colonel /Clive  tUspl^ved  on  this  occasion, 
3\f^m^  this  act  amongst  the^most  bnlhapt  oj 

(ll>  4l>')(>.i/;4^bi';  *'"   ii)'li^''    ?-t'f;'    :;.:>',-•  .f.'',>    jilt   moil 

In  rip  rrii^'gwat^^pwt.  of'  iLoKMlttTa'b  ;focrttiei  ^vm  ftf  th^iP^* 
Report. 
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1761.1  MR.  VANSmrART. 


fleii4ji^  the  defeat  of  a  darings  atteni[}t  of  au 
E^o^an  riva^''^^^^^^^  the  salutary  efftct  of  puiffil^ 
im  endjj  for  the  moment,  to  the  intrip^ueg"  of  Vbe 
Nabpbj  and  of  flJl  other  native  princes,  iigaiii^tttie 
j^t  |ansettled  power  of  the  English  rt>it'^t!f^' J  li^e^ 
partiire  oiF  Cine  from  India,  in  1761^  was  fhe  si^al 
for  the  recommence nient  of  intrigue  ah  dtlie  re- 
vival of  hope  in  every  enemy,  secret  or  avowed, 
ojU^eC<^^^  "^^^* 

"'   Mr.  Halwell  suQcepcl^d  to  the  gbvemmeiii^tffl  Ae 

hy%eMal^^^  by  the  emperoi^'of  Affit, 

and  several  rebelhons.  spr^ead  terror  and  ae»olanon 

thronghout  the  cbuntry;  and  thoufirii  m  all  ^he  ini- 

litary  operations  which  occurred,  the  British  troops 

supported   their   character,  our   situation^ Wecaiiie 

^ewr  day  pore  critical.     Mr.  HolWell,  m  tK^  first 

^nstance.  aiid  Mr.  Vailsittart  afterwards,  entertained 

^^!lie  strragQst  suspicions  of  Jaffier  Alfs  ^detilly^'aiid 

llfy^^.  ^^V^^^  ss,to  his  personal  incapig^citY  for  go- 

yepiiifient.     These  impressions  were  heigli^enetf 'by 

the  continued  coUisioQ  wh^ch  toot  place  ai'tixls^^e-^ 

riod^  in  every  part  of  his  dominions/  lie^sreen  the 

Kabob  and  his  officers  jon  one  part,  pinA  ihe  semntr 

of  the  Company  on  the  other.     Umortunaiely  for 

the  political  interests  of  the  government^ 'tne'^Iatrk', 

from  the  commercial  spirit  which  stilj  j^r^cj^d  all 

'%h-ifidfeli^s^  of  tbe^  tidmitiisln^ 

^fb^'^h^  Sfeihdces'fcy'dUris;  J>re^feiits/fe^ 

'-^rpnv^ege^ 
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6  AFFAWSiN  irm. 

of  the  imteiior  waa  one  of  tlofe  most/batkAfulw  ^  ^#ai 
hurtfial  to  the  revetiufi  df  tbe  Nabobs  iQ|)q|)re9SLine 
to  faiA  subjected  aad^  &*ta  the  daily  coniplalAtSiaEii 
iKcrimitiationa  to  whick  it^^aTe  mi,  subvteDsive-of 
all ihiMtoony  between  the  two  staAea.  .  j    m' 

:  Mr.  Hohrellwaa  deci&d  in  hisopiiUQB^.^tit 
wv^H  not  only  injurijotia  but  dangerous  t^  tlu^  uqh 
tbreste  of  the  Compoay  to  leave  Jaffitr  Aiii  any 
longer  the  possession  of  pow^r ;  and  his  aueeessor^ 
Mr.'¥ea8ittart)^  wiis  so  atroi^ly  impFessed  iridi'tjie 
tattle  aentimentsy  tbaty  willtto  a  month  of  hia  es^ 
$mimg  diayge  of  the  govenuheBt  *,  %  secret  tveaty  4* 
waft  ^HHidilded  widi  Gosbhu  Ali^  iim  soB^m^hsk 
abd  gii^eral  of  the  Nabob,  by  which  he  was-  guaraR-* 
^ed  m  full  power  aa  ni»r  of  Bengal^  under  d)e 
tilile  i^iD^rwan  6r  Minister.  He  a^eed  to  b^dett6 
Idbcc  Company^  in  payment  fo^  the  trodps^witH  whifih 
they  aided  him,  the  provinces  of  Buj^iwai'^  MHA 
iHipore>  and  Chittagong.  i       ) 

'Thia  treaty  was  carried  into  execntion  at  Moeov 
a^bdabad  by  the  gorreminr  in  person.  .  Thou^ 
Jailer  acknowledged  hk  defidehdeis,  and  tepie^ 
•exited  Gossim  Alt  as  the  fittestperson  to  izttrodtiee 
«ifortn,  force  was  necesaary  to  msk^  him  rewign^his 
powisf^  and  be  indignaiitly  rejected  the  naiii^^  ^ 
flW^reigtity  when  the  substance  was  tidcen  from 
Mftii  All  that  he  stipulated  for  was^  to^  return  t6 
(Dakutta  and  live  with  his  hxtnlj  tinder  i&e  protect' 
tvM'OftheSngMsb.       :      '  .../.;. 

V.  '♦  Augdsi;  irexi. '    ■ "'  t  Sepieribe^itso: '  \    '^"^ ' 
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i.CclssiixifiAli'ikiiev  the  Tiolent  oppositiDn  wfaidi 
annjodiemberli  6f  iiie  English  goTdnuxteMltkBd 
Utadef'to  hit  elevation^  He  tried  to  gsfiii  tbcniL  to 
liiginteraits^  but  in  vaans  the  ipitit  ofiipnrrf>ni 
Bengal  was  at  this  jimctiire  90  stiong  smangitUe 
indmberB  of  ooimcil  and  milit&ry  eomraJMiSibrs^ilSiat 
it  supeiveded  iU  other  conaiderattoniil. :  Added  to 
lim  ajiprefaenaioBs  which  these  divisioM  ereywdim 
du^' Nabobs  mind^  be  appearB>  by  im  letters  and 
ncfn'ttentidcMis^  to  hwe  been  goaded  ahnast:t6 
despcmtion  by  the  contittual  qnanreb  between,  his 
sbbjeots  and  the  serFaiits  of.  the  Gompmty ^n^thm 
da&if  <if  the^iattdir  to  exetiiption  ftcnti  duties  was 
extended  to  their  native  agei&Sy  who:  were  daa 
imted  with  jndiiial< powers  and  «very  actiofitlss 
NahiEibi  or  ^his  local  officeiis^  that  nSktttd  tike 
i*teteet8  '  of  these  priyileged  tradevs,  was^hroaglil 
£stMuEd a».saJfidireot  attack  opon thejrighjCsDf^hti 
Company*  The  measnres  taken  by  the  Nabobs  |tia 
lemetty  the  cnrils  of  which  ho  coraplaiMdy  td^e 
otetainl)rtoQ  abrupt  and  violent:  this  .waft  iblt^ b)^ 
Mfi  VonsitUui:,  whoi  repaired  to  Monghyry  >stod^ 
wsA  the  aid  ^  WaJteaoi  Hastings,  negotidtodrii 
ttiMfi  by  which  it  was  &x«d  ihat  the  dustadks*  ot 
passpfiffto  granted  to  Company  0  ser^ant^  sfaonUi, 
ba^titaiied  to  hibign  expixn^^^ndw^rti^  mid  thai 
theieiistioiild. bey  haAc^orwf^d>  n^  e^c^lve  privif 
kgi9».tiTi  the:  itdand;  trade*  Tha  duties  on  BHtiiihi 
good$  were  fixed  by  this  treaty  at-^K  /al4  dffd  mof^ 
rate  rate^  Ajpd  it  Was  Airther  ^tipujktted^  that  the 
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8  Rui>jroi«>wiTH  (tin 

tkeii^^iNaipbii^  andrfafetottie  farnb* 

Tbift  bfibrttto<iQrreet«xistiilg*eirUB 

and^hattofttbe  outjoFitf  .Dfjth^ccmhcil  attiMcutta* 
The  iStmn&,  iwitiisiintl^iraking  for  tbatx^cfBArmalidh 
mMMi  »lke^  ildDdw  /thisf  teeafey  Tb|n^ed^(|[)r<3Kdflimmid 

<fMmietii^.tijt|Ei})  ftmti  <hvdferarfWrftfatr  cfuo^tioly  af>il» 

utij^debce  ,<«k»d  prddpitatidn  to£t  tftudurifldvereign, 
.ftlWi^d^jliy  their ,  d«&.  o^,  r^tftIi«tiv«i(O0lJwaftiQ«, 
amp^^gprf>im4(»  {to  icoi^mi.  theit nmjofityl  Ictfrcidie 
[9m&0ik(imr'|beit  reaolutioii^tt<^vmiwe>tbMr  ebBfir* 
.ll|^t>9ir:to .  tbe  /  eogjagtemotit  ^icb-  biid]  i^e«k[)co^^ 
j|Jpi(lfid,ifcyT*he  e^ftroot-^   The.Nebob>iiurftfctellij|t 

fipdiairr^  im^i^k)Mit»rme(ifiUteur  JHietF^baUsJied^all 
Hv^om^>{oit]tmoty6ht»^  .This  7«rad:deeined'ja^  ijuli- 
rect  breacb  of  faitbii«!itb>lftm.€o]iipa]iy>^£E)^ittde* 
.fi^^fiyM  tbft  [ftdsrMtegWT<)fi(be»€tiQitoptifm'jthe|ien* 
jttyc4>iimdCTi  fi9mmr')tptfetitiswi  t  A  dqmtatkinraf^itNo 

>y/)Aft  4»^ority,ij9f;i4W  <!Wnbil(t^.ifha>Nl^ 
draifiitd  )the[d»i)ii)inQiit  d£  tbii<^(0^r>.  JiTb^ifnia* 
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mil  >rT(xi83fll>)l'U'  9 

nifl[im^'«»  adfaiift>df  af  pesUtdful  tertniiiMioti  of  th«il- 
ffisfnrtfarj  ^  ( ifiy^iy/  ^  qyent  tetwted  to  aoeelerate^a  rap^ 
tiikcc^^dlwU9v6'flai<ti^  conduct  lofiMi'J'BBH 

di0^')ofoplediia; .  He  had' been  =arroi«sedlff'«r«r«9^ 
the  deration'  06  Ceifiilii>A!U^  aid  aHliis  acHi^y^M 
a  very  hostile  feeling  towards  that  pimee;>  Mddl 
^vH]osci»loddlit>fliber8;he  'fPas  lat constant  variamiel 
'^U)iUiSaiikiixitdyii-  tvhen  'afiidrt  vmre  m^  thj»  SWO^ 
^Mr>bolktS!^  lladent with  amis  for  thei  ttobpiiM 
(IAatBi^likappelMid  td  ^ftsBSi  Mim^jf%  Cossiib  AH, 
.tbimeddfag^Tt^ib  >snpply  ctfranni  widi  his  >6eli^'iff 
^n'Ettislsrdfisigins^  stop^tedthe  boatd;  It  was'in  vdn 
'tbail)  lii0tgende0i^A<wfaer  had>  beien  delated  lO^Mtn 
wtina^ak^pdeAiagaiMti'this  pk-oceiedtire.  HeladdM 
tQjttt'ia  denxuidr  that  thd  Soqiglish  imops  *sh6ilMibe 
.fitdaHi;d{(|om^F«thdroi^, at^^l  erent^^ tliatMr. Sffi^ 
(dioiM  beirelicrwd  bf  a.  more  temperate  pt^soflj' ' 
nf)an>ei  ^idttasveht  of  ibam ' demands  wis  (k)ibid^«d 
h5»  tbir>  ijfe^tles^  aiid  theimajxMrity  4h  cotuM^^ho 
ihati>>l^t6d<theni,  as>  almost  tantambiint  ta'^'tft^o- 
^htmatidn  of  fwarj  akid  the  chief  of  Platta^  Mri  Etlift^ 
%ai9  >t«e«ti$d  with  authority  toseSze  xip^fa  th^  ^e»^<at 
that  f4abej  sfaonUL  he  deem  saoh  a  Btopufecesmryihi 
ftfatlcipitiowof ttCtAal hogtSitiefel    '    '  •   *   '»- 

-n)  It^hgin  vaitt'that4he:GoriM*Mr  and  Mt.  Waittn 
<  illt^thigtf  t|ii(5atiled  theiif  dissent  lagkinst  snch  -  tfb^ 
toKtionar^  ^i^et^heli^  glvm^o  oUe  w^<h^'ifaetm 
'Hinlg^/sa^  ^aispbsbd'  «o»'  ^s«^^niitie$l  >  <  >I]t  desttby^d, 
-thtsyrstdtibd,  allhopieikt  <tf  tea)<aiaiosLble>()detttometit. 
tilft»iv><l*'ediettenilwa»><u%^^exifi^^    The'^Nabdb^ 
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lihki:  iilrar  'aefem^d  eertain^  ^pptM  ixn  hitft  tULen 
tliitiAf  "sxiA  released  the  boats  laden  yridi  arttid;  atod 
at'the  kam^  time  invited  a  renewal  of  negotiations  j 
font  the  accounts  he  received  from  Patna  made 
MiM  ifHthdraw  thi»  pacific  overture:  and  tfa^  atirprise 
of  the  fott  aft  th^t  pkce  by  the  English  troopi^  b^ 
fores  any  declaration  of  war^  gave  an  apparent  jus^ 
tlfidation  to  all  that  he  had  anticipated. 

The  carelessness  of  Che  Ehigiisfa  at  Patna  alloireA 
Ac  Nabob's  troops  to  surprise  th^n  ift  their  tnmj 
the  day  after  d^y  had  taken  the  fert;  and  those 
Who  Were  not  slain^  on  this  octxjfkm,  weve  made 
prfiiohetB. 

One  of  the  d^utics,  Mr.  Halli  had  been  dt^ 
tained  by  the  Nabob  as  a  hostage,  while  the  others 
Mr:  Amyat,  was  allowed  to  return  to  Calcutta*  i 
but  he  had  only  reached  Moorshedababy  when  ht 
was  attacked  and  nrordered,  by  order  of  the  Nabobs 
whd,  ftotA  tha  hour  the  fort  of  Patna  was  surprised^ 
had  declared  hhnself  the  irreconcilable  enemy  of 
the  Company.  '  ' 

The  first  step  taken  by  the  Governor  and  coubk 
cil  Was,  the  restoration*  of  Meer  Jaffier  to  his 
dignities  as  Nabob.  An  army  was  pushed  forward 
against  C6s6ihi  Ali,  who,  after  his  troops  hadisuf* 
fejc^ed  scnne  defeats,  fled  to  Patna,  having  fiiM  put 
to  deafli  several  6f  the*  jarindpal  Hindus  of  his' 
kingdom,  who^m  he,^uspc;cted  <>C  being  firiendl]^  to 
the  English.  ,    ... 

♦  7th  July,  iras. 
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he^r^  Mv^  £Uis  aod  lihe  te$t^  ymvc  cbjyefs^.i^ 

.  .Xheine  were  at  this  time  fifty  geaofeww^  a»4  aix« 
luaoidi^d  pf  mcmft  of  low€P  vm^  ia  eo^fi^epi^t  i^$ 
Pf^toa.-  Majof  Ad^Bos^  fueling  for  their  ^itu^iitiim^ 
addressed  a  lott^ft  tQ  them^  entreating  tb»t  thfly 
wouMi  at  fuiy  pidG|e,'Ofat^B.itheir  rdeaae*;  .  M^irs. 
^Uit  a^  Hay>ito  iRrh^ia  this  lettf^  (wfis  add?eiseM^ 
auigfrfd  in,  ai^^infl  thatupedaoivied  my  e^ocs  itbf^j 
Bajgbt  ba^e  cwttnitted.  >S  Theii?  escap^7  they^s^dji 
^^  was  impossible^  but  tfaey  were  resigned^  and  der 
siired  that  operatioiiii  n^gbt  in^t'  be  suspended,  i^9  a 
moment  on  their  accaanc'' ,  Thi^ ;  lei^er^  wa$<  trapa^ 
iiii6M>  to  Mr.  YaiEv^ittart^  who  wrote  to  Cossiipr 
AJi^  ddprectttang  his  intended  qnielty.  9e< nh^^  1^7. 
dmaa^d  him  wkh  oneoa^ea  4^  vengeaBce;.  bi^^  ^. 
wiBS  i«  ?aih«  Every  ^Bur^ean  in  th?  p^cw/^r,  of  tb4*/ 
croel  «hii0f  was  baxbaronsly  moideredf ,  ?xcqt)tfpQ^,. 
Mr.  Fullarton^  a  surgeon^  who  owed  hi9  ef copp  tp 
the  res^eot  ent^rtaiwdifor.hi^  pppf<9»^n«    :    ,  < ; 

Patita  was  4akeni  by .  stoni^\  b^t  ■  Cpssiip  AJii  S^e^ 
tOiHiei  territteiet  of  the  VieWl^  wh^  w^caUed  ^po9t 
tof^Hiireiider  htm^  tad' the,  Gern»an,$Qnir9a^wbo 
faadjbeen  the  ioitcimiett  4^;tl^  ltai«ible  massaci>e«' 
Th^  Viizieii  4f  Dnde^TS^jat^  Qctwli^i,  mt  only  refused 

^mkeidieriiom  ^osilm  Alt  tAMiijAr^'Aftiiiis,  fldte^  ^Mf' 
September,  1763.  i'-  ;:...' I    mI 


i^^7^»'     .  ,..:, 
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affPynl  iff«>^Mrepi»|sed  Jicjm?  l^ft^  j^fl^.^ppp.^ 
fiB«TfF4s,fl#fiTe4,a,p^gual  dfifeftta^,  »p;ja?„„i'Jf% 
British  army,  j;Mify;.q9ipmuided,  b^  Majpr^  ]V;l^|^9,f ^ 

<j}^pj^^^^b^  Roy,  whoaa  th/e  yiz^cr,  ha^,  f»Jlfid  ,tf 
Jl^^di, , ,  Iiji  tjlis  predicaflient,  S,i\jah.  Bpwl^,  ^flted 

|^,cftn^t,^,*iripg  a.  pt^ii^.  i^oi^,  l^  bftnpfff .|ty 

Q9fl^fn:4.AU,,aJ»4  S\(i»rpo.  were  told. to jd^artj)^'^ 
ypii^,jbi9,,teiTitp|ry,,an,d  h,e  repajred  to  l^e,  £|ritisj[i 
fffijpfjf^d^4^g, that  he  threw  bim^el^ipr^enj^i^ 
jpgp^^the  clemepoy  pf  tl)^at  na(|io;i.  ,,,,,,  ,  i .  | 
^,1  '^e,|5)5ate  ofj^engai,  duruig,  the.  laat  th^ee  y^re, 
|^ac(,<jjfif^^,^)»e^e^eat  an:?tiety  and  alsu-m  in  ;^n^- 
J^^l^  ^^.tl^c  co^aseiqtienee  was,  that  Colonflj^  now 
Lord  Clire,  had  been  nominated,  wi^h  a  ise^ji^ 
pflunp||^,)o^?-^suD[^e  the  mai)L?igme,^t,;)f;,,the 
pji^c,jjmffpsta|,ifl,  that  eountry.  He,,arrived  At 
mH^/P^1?p4i> ^^  ^  1"^^  complete  confidei^ce  }fi,j^ 
,^^hi^ir^er>/|Rhicb  Sujah  Dowlah  had  in  coipmop 
^^^jeyqi^y.  native  prince,  may  be  ascribed  the,fl^^ 
^^b  1^  ^Qflk  ojtt  this,  occasion  >  nor  hji|d  lie  ^y 

^^iff}^^^^unM,i^7.  ^^?«f?J  <^^^  by^Mw^ 

M^YM^^m  POTSi  fi%|lacs,  of  rupees,, t^Ti^ftT}?« 

'■>■■   i\)u-   f()rr^AAeii«tiNhi6ir>Haciob'Kfumn.  i-^)-  o.r  mi 
It)  ■>liii  lii  iirtiuiiii:!!),   iii  I  II    i..|:.,   .     ■  . ,  (' |r.,iiii(n(| 
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tejy  of'toiai'knd  Allahat)ad  for  the'  'siij!»iJ8rt>iif 
^'m.'^^  ^'tkh\y  V4fe  rtettdrid'to'ill  hii'dftii 
itfiSioiri;  Wi^sive  of'Ae  country'of'Bi^iifii-iriiiSlrlffla 
^^iM  Hi*  I^Atiedto  the  Compattjr/'  "  '" ''  ^'i 
'"JklflB,  riife \Mkbbb  6f 'Ben^,  h^  die^'BifitfiJ 
lioVd'^HV^^'atri^Ti  M.  hi^  &on  Ntidjiim  u  ^6am^\ 
k*'iiilri^"hyd'lieen  raised  to  ihe  moAiurf/^li 
k'ytt^tiMion'ihkt'tlid  adttitilstratfoh  txf  ilhe'cotiittry 
llloWB^  iW/niyfdd  tb  cfertain  liigtbflScei^'tidiM 
t^'&fe'fiHtiiil'  e}^tiiiakt:  ■  lord  Cilvej^kfter  life 
-B^/^tttk^iH?' treatf  wi^h' the' tMefVOftdc?, 
i'4^flatelA-  in 'agreement  Whh'/the 'empcrJi'' oT 
DeI6i,"b'y  w^ict  tte  de'wanne^,  or*  adiliiriistfiltidn 
pf  the  countries  of  Bengal  and  Bahar,  waS  r^'sftM 
'm'jllCTpetiuty  in  the  English  goverrinient,'^f<lAi  by 
iJ^suDseqUent  engagement  with  the  Nabob' of  Bot^, 
Xgfeerf'io'pay  him  and  his  heirs  the  aninnal  stilii  t(:/f 
fifty  lacs  of  rupees.  ' 

"''Pi'^vious  to  the  submission  of  the  Vizlfei',''the 
^ypetiff'Shah  AUuin  had  joined  the' Bi-ftiih  i^kitt, 
'^e're,'  though  only '  atteuded '  by  '  at  few  'lyilb^^yfi, 
'fie"  had  displayed  the  iinperiaf  siiildard.' " 'Mijor 
'^xai^b  had  transmitted  the  emperor's  prbpositlohs 
'4Hi  A  klLice  with  the  Coniiiaiiy ;  Kiid  th4  ^bV^t- 
'[fM»\^  i^bulicil Iliad  not ' birfy  'en'tertaln^d  them'/lhit 
promisea  nim,  under  certain  conditions^  tne  rem- 
™&  '^Om.'  br'^Kii  ^^rMynt'X'U'CK^e 
^fep^^dlsaiJi)ifov'^d:'^M  RUd^]if^6n^ 

DO  possessions^  AtidbkldMlrtelfff!  ^mks^  not  such  as 
promised  success,  either  in  the  attainment  or  role  of 
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w^kin^mi^  <  H(»  natfie;  irfhtek'iWili^'^MSt  fi4kiM 
mad  wcopmed  'asf  tH^*  ^(Mrce  ^  pd^tl'kA^t  Mt^ 
been<-^ed  %  di^  Eoglidi  ai»  h'^cte!^t  fbr  th^^  ^- 
ti0iilii)SQ  of  idbMittlM/  if  iiuch  had  'b^feti  kYkeit  ijit^t } 
but  Lord  Cliye  very  juSfly  Ae^tH^^teA  kii^  iiiih 
hM^k^^^  pSi^tc^  attd  wbil^  b^obtyfu^d'fktrte  tt^  ^he 
CEbiQfiaiiyB  gcKrenimtot' by  ihe  g^efbUd  ^eitorii^ 
tion.  to  {ibw^r  of  Snj&fa  Dowbb^  ^  mt^iikrbli  tf  l%1i 
ne^^tktioil^  <  he  laid'  ffa^  foimdaliOn  6f '  t!be  flittifd 
greatness  of  f he  <  Brittth*  empire  Jft  the  i^^t  liy  ati^ 
quiring  the  direct  rule  of  anG^^ttpAtt^tfeflrirfioi-yifewahJ 
in  soil^  and  abundant  in  all  tl^e  resource^  which 
GouH  rei^der  its  foture  improvemejat  vakiable  1»  ]6h# 
oommenual  aad  poUtieal  itraigth  of  hiscoumtary. 

The  political  power  of  the  EngBsh  •  ih-  India^ 
gftiiindcfd  a^'tt  now  was  upon  great  ten^tbrial  p6»- 
sessions,  had  risen  with  all  thfe  celerity*  of  an 
Aisiatic  cqnquest.  ,,  * 

I^  Qur  endeavour  to  examine  the  real  cheraetev 

*By  the  ^ngageme^its  witji  i)x9  Nabob  of  Seng&l  (]7^7)| 
the  CoD^f ai)y  had  the  privilege  givfn  them  of  coiiung  moi^y 
m  the  name  of  the  emperor  of  Delhi, 

J^  the  same  year,  the  lord3bip  of  twenty-^four  districts,  ad- 
jacent to  Calcutta,  was  granted  to  thesi  in  perpetuity,  and 
their  facilities  of  trad^e  ^^ere  great)ly  exiei^ded*  In  )7^,  ^ 
ijich  provinces  of  Mi^flajporeyB^rdwan»  and  Chitti^o]^^,  w<^e 
made  ovqr  to  thea3a,^jr,C98sim  Alij.fpr.the  paymenjt  of  ..a  9p^* 
clfied  subsidiary  fprqe  ((^.  ,      ^  .     , ..  ,  , 

In  1763,  at  the  resto^atjoxi ,  pf  l^e  Nabob  Jaffier,  Kh^n,,  th^ 

abf>ve  proyipc^^  ;f ere  ceded  ifl^•pefEet^i^y,    In  1^764,  a  gr^at 

frpm  Sbfthj^yuiflt  P?»Pfifpr,9f,  P^Wt.gAy^  ^W  t\};if,f9f>m^ 

(a)500£ll9VO^,f9ll^rilQl4ftQ9O>•fi»ltl^^d48^  >   f  r 
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Q^.  iibif^  fflF^ordinftry  ]^wer,  and  to  derelope  the 
t;^ff^e^/}K!^\k  hm^  tinea  Mused  it  to  8)u)h*  Boa^iii^ 
t^e,,  <mf  firrt  aitentioii  muit  be  givdn  toth^ 
opionms  of  I^rd  C^ve,  who  contrii^uiied  beyoitd«U 
others,  to  its  tstahUahment,  .  t    .  > : 

j  He  ascribed  the  great  change  in  <mi  con^tuHl 
0t ,  Madras  to  the  ambition  of  the  French^  and  h^ 
figptort  to  have  deemed  atur  situation  in  JBenga)  as 
liieaMy  similar ;  for  there^  as  on  the  coast  of  CotfK 
mai^i  ^ur  European  were  intimately  connected 
imHIji.oiu' Asiatic,  eneiaiA3« 

tries  of  Benares  and  Gazeepore ;  and  in  the  following  yeiLr, 
^n^,'fhe»am^  authority  made  tliem  nominat  administratods, 
but  real  rolers  ^f  the  ridi  aiid  fertile  provinces  ot  Bengal, 
Bftkari  aad  Ofisda.  * 

CQnsidera)>Ie  cessions  of  terntorj  were  made  to  t)^e  Cm^ 
pany^  at  this  period,  on  the  coaat  of  Coromandel^  in  addition 
to  some  valuable  lands  made  over  in  1763»  by  the  Nabob  liar 
homed  AH  Khan.  A  jagheer,  or  estate,  was  granted  in  1765, 
1/Atck  included  some  of  the  most. fertile  districts  iii  the  Car- 
natic.  A  grant  of  the  northern  circars  had  been  obtained 
ftotn  Ae  Sttbah  of  the  Deckan,  by  &U8Sy ;  but  tt^hen  l(lasdul»- 
piklam  was  taken,  and  ike  French  were  expelled' frem  this  pos- 
session, in  1759t  by  the  English,  the  circars  were  transferred 
to  them,  and  their  right  to  this  territory,,  as  well  as  to  the 
lands  ceded  by  the  Nabob  of  the  Carnatic,  was  confirmed  iii 
1785,  by  a  deed  from  the  emperor  of  Delhi. 

B<G(mbliy,  the  most  ancient  of  the  territorial  possessions  of 
th^' Company,  was,  in  1755,  the  most  limited;  but  it  had  im- 
portance from  its  fine  harbour,  and  its  numerous  dependent 
facftode^,  among  which  it  numbered  Surat.  This  town  and 
iifodd,  originally  ceded  by  the  Portuguese  to  Kinff  Charles  II., 
as  «  part  of  the  dower  of  his  queen,  the^  Infanta  Catherine,  tras 
made  over  by  the  king  to  the  Gompony  in  IWSk  > 
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would  be  produced  on  the  miad  Hlf  MUex^'AHfiiy' 
the  itttack  of  tb»  priwtapal  MttI«iMiit>^iQir  Ibe 
IRrencb^  he  expressed  his  c^inicm  vwy  »<*o«gljrt<)' 
tile  eommittee  intnvstedwith  iht  inftna^tpmcM^ 
aiMfe  aft  Crictrtta*  •  !         '.'-mK*  ri  >,.. 

''  If  7<M  attack  Chand^inagoi^e/  he  ^bsidhcoii' 
^  yo«  (fttafibt  stop  there,  you  hitist  gtt  iMMhert' 
hatSng  etfteblished  yours^lv^s  by  fbrcfei  ak«*iMt  t^' 
the  co«flto«tof  the  Nftbbb,  he,  hy^  fotefe,iil«PeillJ 
dtfavoor to  drit^ yort out agftin*       "      '  »'   *"'»*«* 

^'We  have  at  last  airHfed,'' he'sWt0S'iAf^l»«iWf| 
letter*  ^^  at  that  critical  pftiod  Whfch''I^li«t^'!i»ngJ 
foreseen;  I  mean  that  period  ii^hich^  HftndftW  dfr 
necessary  for  us  to  determine  wh^ther^^We^lcalv^' 
dkaXtrife^the  whi^to  ottnselves:  '  ''^  '*•«•' 
'  '^^l'  dmM  have  t^^tshed  that  d«  ofWtfattenfr  IJikdi 
ll^eft  cattied  ow  upon  a  plan  6f  mioi'e  ifnodfe¥ati6tf, 
and  that  we  had  not  been  obliged  to  maintain'  lltly 
Ot!her'  ihtfitta-y  force  than  what  might  b^  feUffiM 
Ment* t6  ]^3el^e  and  pursue  our  tiohim^»t;hA  tld-' 
^rttota^eS'r^  btrt  since  our  views  aiie  exMnde^'ltad 
dtit^  coma^rtfe  akme  is*  not  the  t^hbfe  of  the  Caitt=^, 
ptitiy^  feiippbrt,  Vi  must  go  forward;  tbtWrietlfe • 
impossible."  .      .  t  /liz -nm 

{ '^imflatf  ietltitoeirts  wfere  afterwartb  ttepressferflby 

'  arms  in  India,  and  the  ambitious  projects  to  'which  sacliess  na3 
given  birth,  are  vividly  expressed  in  a  letter  to  a  gentleman 
high  in  the  Directio»^^itt6ik{inlM0i«td}r  After  his  landing  in 
India.      >  »» -»**^ 
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IT 

{^d^M^WiMJif  hkM^  tet%ir'if;to  the 

fiff  Wk^iMM^  «oW  a|^0aclie$r  they  ob»erv«» 
*fiinr)i||^fjini  ««y  ]ik#  Able  to  dtttermiiie  wth.  msie 
4i^m«ir<^  .«ie;prtainty,  Aether,  aur  raiWM»og  iM 
meychants,  subjected  to  the  jurisdifitton^  jenciMi^ 
iM»%i^..A]id.jpsii)i^  pi;  ik^  ^wmUf  gOF^rumeait,  or 
tbiM9Vi|^or^ng,jrfWi^.iPriviji^^  and.  pri>fei«towMby 
t^  j«|[<«^  ap^,  lp£^.liolpJWF0  mflftt  :bwefi§W.jtft 
t^QMPtNMyai  Wih^Wven,w*y  be  tbe^  cc««^wn«^ 
ceitwn  it  is,  that  ^r  bft^^piM^ib^^iWi  4a4 

tfi»fj>'«lilfil>m  *ft^  fcft  /«^  imtil  yiQW  Fhole  pmr 
si^9i»*«¥ierfi  put  tp,i^j  mk  by  ^yerj  revol(iti»>i 
e^qtffi,  wdi  «rwy  battle  fought.''  i 

Lord  Clive,  though  ;wtiAfi«d  iJwt  we  wffie  pro- 
IWHl^nMHiiWf  Q»ff^  l^mpine  by  paww>Vhich 

^«««Sftu¥«ftY#i*tei  vigply  epde»ifpwsdb  kfr^^ 
e^fert5,,,tf>  i;ei?dw  thatiprpgress  slow.aud  gwlwi 
I)§i}xie4itq, reconcile,  as  far  as  M^  was  pwiH^le,^t^ 
{^|MK^, ^4. Olives  of  I^4i^  .ti>  tl*e  d(Wiiwo».  rf 
sMll|i0^ffit:hy  making  every. eacrifiipe  ^  their  ha^ftt^^ 
Pf^i4i<^,iwtid,f^^ngs5  tl^  could  b^  wa^  with-r 
<H^i%2jtm4<}ni9g  il»t  power  urWch,^^  now  bec«Mi^ 
neeessary  to  our  existence.  ,,  »  ii 

^iVt^t^yf^  j^  tiAfilw^  flrt*blish§4,bftd  Vj^ft^mwy 

serious  defects  to  be  permanent,  but  it  displays 
iiif  Wery  i^art  the  mind  of  a  ^feat  pr^urtital  stttes- 
maqr  wIh)  smted  his  work  to  his  material  and 

111  ^iuImui  -  .:  ..   f  ^KMb:S99teinlier4.196iL>:' .      i  ./.-  n   ... 
Vol,  If.  C 
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18  umv  aiAirm  ntar  x\m. 

irho^  while  he  accommddat^d  hiihself  to  circtitn- 
stances  which  he  could  not  cpHtihol^  w^  cotttent 
to  be  i'epfdachefl  wlih  hfetiiig  ddlte  Mb  little,  rather 
thajn  haedrd  i:he  benefits  he  had  s«Citfe)i  by  j^t- 
temptidg  too  mtich. 

'fhe  difficulties  he  had  to  eiicounteF  wet-e  ten- 
dered gi'eatel'  by  his  want  of  infitrtliiieiltii;  There 
Wfere  B6iAe  individuals  of  distingttisbed  tale^t^  but 
nothing  cotild  be  morfe  d^fectite  than  the  gbner^ 
condition  of  every  branch  of  the  civil  and  niilitary 
i&erVice  at  this  pferiodi  While  lie  laboured .  t^ 
tefonn  these,  he  endeaVoul-ed  to  rouse  the  Cony* 
pMy*9  gotemment  in  Engird  tb  a  prober  scns^  of 
the  exti'&ordinary  change  that  hiA  taken  place  in 
their  affairs. 

•^  Cii-cumstaiices*  al^  now  widely  different^*"  ^he 
observes,  "  frotoi  what  thejr  were  h  feW  years  since, 
When  yoU  confined  yttttr  whole  attention  to  pom- 
rtierce,  and  i«rere  haj)py  in  being  able  to  cbmplete 
your  investtbents  without  instlitt  or  exaction  from 
the  country  gbvcmtoents.  You  ate  now  become 
the  sovei'eigns  of  6,  rich  and  pbtent  kingdom^ 
yotir  success  ii  beheld  with  jealousy  by  the  oth^v 
European  nations^  who  maintain  settlemaits  in 
India ;  and  your  interests  are  so  extended,  do  cbto- 
pjicated,  and  so  connected  with  those  of  thej^everal 
surjrounding  powers,  as  to  form  a  hice  and  difficult 
system  o£  pdittieai*"^       •  >  ^  ....     .  ,,*  » 

^  ISbM45»lV^,  fai-the  sdmse  lettferj  After  tOti^^  # 

'\  \*^  jitter  to  Cour^  of  jpirectors,  80tl^  Sept.  ,17P5,.,^  \/^  .^^[^ 
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lt$^~65.]  Oni^INDUN  AFFAIRS.  19 

iSil^Teh^risivei/ieW  6(  tte  cohditiari'of  ihe  Coin* 
T^^i '  eSMts  in  Udia!^  and  referring  to  those 
ii^irgi' aild  dentimenti^  whidi  recent  events  had 
{^^bd^eJiiunongilie  nutive princQs,  observes^  ^ The 
princes  of  Hindustan  will  not  readily  inlaginQ  us 
c^pabl^  of  m^'deratioii,  nor  can  we  expect  they 
\ifi3i  ever  be  fatlich^d  to  us  by  any  other  motive 
thkn  'Mi^J  Meer  JaiHer,  Cossim  Ali,  and  th& 
Niktiblr  6t  Arcot  '  (tlie  beit '  Mnssnhnan  I  brer 
Jkii^yi  W^  aiford^d  instances  sufficient  df  iheir 
incli^&t!^  to  throw  off  the!  English  superioHty. 
N%^  dppbrttliiity  will  eveir  be  neglected  that  i^eems 
l6  £lVobr  an  i^kempt  to  ^tirpate  us,  though  the 
^s^^bfl^ei^  wMld  we  keep  <mr  artny  ^  complete 
must  be  fatal  to  themselves." 

'^(^^'d  ill  aletleir,  before  noticed,  nearly  similaj^ 
o&^ivatlbiis : — 

^*Th6  t6ry  Nabiobs,**  b^  remarks, ' '^^  whom  we 
support',  would  be  either  coy^tous  of  our  posses-^ 
t^<!^4  or  j^klodS  of  our  ^WeSr.  Ambifion,  fSar, 
ava^c^j  would  "be  dally  watching  to  destroy' U84 
A  tltloify  wotdd  be  but  a  temporary  relief  to  us  j 
fttf  tlie  ftethroniftg  of  the  first  Nabob  wotfld  b4 

^  **l?eace,'^  tiord  Cfive  observes,  m  a  letter  to  Mr.  S.  Imw^ 
ctidDikr  «0A  lb^6^alb<^,  175S,  «^k^  t])«  intost'  viliiabld'of  all 
U^Mi^  Vtt^%  ipiMt  be  itiM^  wmrA  te  h^Uid  ia  this  eonhtty; 
if  we  mean  to  preserve  our  present  possessionfei.  .  Them  is  &# 
|t^eri^^;l^eimiFi?vef3^^i|)g  ^ft  ^ia^flifisf >e  v^xuced  i^^th 
first  principles,  or  such  a  standing  force  kept  up  as  may  oblige 
the  MiisAi&inlk^^hjSkMlk^k^tt^^^^ 
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20  LORD  CLIVE'S  VIEW  [iUS. 

the  same  priuciples,  would,  'wh^n  El^  tteasure^'tfH- 
niitted  of  his  keeping  up  an  army,  puw'AB' 'ifflfe 
very  path  pf  his  predecessor.  We  itottsH'iiftleSw, 
be^me  Nahoha  ourselves,  in  feet  If  n6t  itt 'iiaittit? 
perhaps  totally  bo,  without  disgmse:"  '  -  ""  "  "• 
It  is  impossible  to  peruse  the  Historv  of  TriaSa, 

diiring  the  last  fifty  years,  without  subi'cribirig  W  'We 
truth  of  every  word  here  written.    Ei^ftnty'MVe 

verified  all  Lord  Clive's  prediction^.    Thesi;  W^ 
"nwide  from  a  correct  knowledge  of  hiiinaih'  hattee, 

combined  with  an  intimate  acqTiainfe^ci"«rHh'*tMe 

feelings,  sentiments,  and  passions  of 'iHe'prtficd4'%f 
"india,  and  of  the  construction  of  Asiatic 'ibdletN|JlWid 

governments.      His  opinions,  however,  ^*>btitili6d 

little  attention  from  men  6f  wholn  a"gr^'tJftVt 
'y'Xfi' India  only  as  it  contribttted  W 'tt^'eii^'a^ 
"m^fit  knd  that  of  their  iriends,  or  totlie IW^'br 
^ ' increase  pf  party  influence.  "  '      "''" 

Lord  idbve,  in  his  celebrated  speecli  in  tK'e  Hme 
"'^jF'Comm^ns,  in  1772,  adverting  to  the  ^^iUfeWlof 
"  the  dominion  which  the  English  possessed- '^^lifen 
''W  left  India,  and  of  the  light  in  vifhieH  it  hfetf  beten 

"viewed  by  the  administration,  Obsdrvei«''i'"'flhl^'0(«n- 
nany  acquired  an  eiiipire  moie  fextettyf^e^'tfeHi 'toy 

'W^omin  Eurbpe,  Fi^iice,  ahdilii^A''^«^ted. 
''^fk^Vi'a^quir^  k-tfeVendfeof 'foiit  msm'^r^ 

''fe-'aaVwie'ili  pr^o^^^^^^       ./n.;r,mo  >  .rft 

'""  '»it' was'  naffir]il'''t<i'MM'iftk^  «iifcH'^  'tibjtect 

nil  o'   jain.>  iih)   aoi)/,/Ij;r'  TI  "      sf})fil  'U)  -in'jiu 
•  Vide  Piurliamestary  Debates. 
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IV^}  ^F  ipiA?^  APFAinS.  21 

yjfnj^yrty^oi^^  tjbia^  in.Jponcert  with  tne  coui^  olT 

4f^(^j:^^diey,iY.9,uld  have  conaidcted  thfe  nature  of 

fji^f^^pn^pj^'s  /^ha^     and  have  adopted  a  plau 

.^fl?f^l?r  liP,,  spch  po^essians.     Did  tliey  take  it 

into   considerati^  ?  •  ?  No,   they   did  not,      They 

^(f^df.ijt  ;:^^^ca9jq.  Soutli  Sea  bubble,  than  a<s  ^nf^ 

Jl^flg^flU^pjQf^  9uhsta«tial ;  they  thought  uf  nothing 

j^  thj^.p^riqpent  tii^a^,  regardless  of  the  future :  they 

./{G^^J^  lap  get^^T^hftt  we  can  to-day,  let  to-morrow 

4^,/B^e^.pfj^itp^lif:  they  thought  of  nothing  but 

r^^er{^ji}fn}fifffffff^  (^yisioy  pf  the  loavea  aud  fishes; 

i^X^flft(PW!V>W  ^^eTie  they  to  lay  their  hands  upon 

f,jfl«j^.,^ipipe;^pfe^  that  th^y  actually  i«rept 

lA9i(?ffll^  ^f  }r^npiT^cefLp^cel  oi^tempomry  proline- 

i-f^^^^J^ly  t^e^jdir^ctc^rs  into  their  terms,    it  m%$ 

,(^^if;,j^ty  IQ  h^ye  c^Ue^.  upon  the  ^ifecio^tpr  s^ 

•  Kplwr' <?H^()if  ^  pia^»  i^^  cdiii^q\iencej^  had  noi%een 

laid  before  them^  it  woilld  tl^en  have  become  tlidr 

)^ff1V^  Tfff^  i^^  s^d  .aQd.assistance  of  psu-haiiient^' to 

1^  ^Y^^q[^  qn^]  thfUQBelv^^ .  l(  administration  had 

„.^e|J^5ijrj^yyye  should  not ,  now  have  heard  a 

i^.pffP^l^ffOfiiXhe  thrpue^  intin^atin^  the'necessiiy  of 

the  Company,  I^i^^^^^y^^^^^^^^pe^^^^^^ 

ment  of  India,    v^^  If  salvation  can  come  to  the 
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SEI*  cmnMierrTOF  mm 

C(ompaaif^  it  iksait  coahe  theoikgk  this  libote'f /^  (tptm 
kh  emphatie  woids  vidienioppbdag a|>ttit»n(>«iikk 
th^  diraetoffi  bad  pi^eaeiited,  f^rsy^  agmilitt  a^iUft 
^rineb  wd^  tD  the  UtnitotioA  of  their  pDiwri 
i  Giwot  cibrti'wiere^vuuiB  at  liie  period,  inr  w|iidt 
lie  lived  to  detvact  ^rom  ib^  opiiiiom  asd  eaAovkf 
ef  Lord  Olira^  andmore  «ecaitwritm»  mhm  te^ 
ftirvbig  to  the:'rari09i  hnaiiicu  rseonk  ^whic^  Ins 
Wlaft  M  iUoMrate  tfaa  anr^  Uatorif  and  geireini^ 
Mient  (rf  OBMttgh '  Ifidk^  afipear  :dtlier •  to  l»ve  giroB 
imdiK$>^ff^^tF>to  <l^tdltiq)Mijr^  eo^Bici)  oaito 
haVe  been  iaea^k  4>f  •  apprediatingi  'die  matrroa 
M^viewHuf  thit^  gyceac  ^tfte^mun  »  butiik  cfaamptat} 
te  <te  t0i«la  to  i^reaae  or  Ainifaiiib  t^^  kda 

€^tti$oii6y  io<  toe  iittimatdly  cDimeeteiA  wkh  the 
es^ididation  ^  th^'progveidfi  of  <Mnf  poljttMl'povmt 
C6  bepadsed  ov^>m'«%^€^.  •        »     , 

Itie  tei^  pan  bf  LoidO^a'acweer  meetafrohi 
all  paydbsi^ifit^  nnquM^fi^  ^^ae.  It  it,  how^erai:^ 
a  ^eat  mistake  to  s«ippos€  that  evea  during  that  pe^ 
rf  oA  he  displayed  ho  tiii€ilit{efl  ^t  those  of  a  (soldier  c 
he  eviiiced^  from  his  firs^  eftbrts  in  the  paUic  aer^- 
vice,  the  most  coioj^ete  knowledge  of  the  nativea 
of  India.  He  viewed^  wifk  a  liberal  and  humaof 
s^t,  their  weakness  and  yisefaidMpta ;  lie  addaeaa^d 
iii«ni€lf  t^  ^i  theit'  hi^er  qnditiea  $  aad,  ^by 
ghctiting'  th!e!ra  tii^  c^nfidenee/  gained  as  mndi  aab- 
mJration  Sa  the  performance  of  Ids  political  and 
dlyil  dv(tji^  as  by  b^  heroic  i^chievenients/ 

'      '  *  Letter  from  Lord  dliv^  ttf  Mn  ©rentitle.  ' 
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aflSMited  fH'  Qong^d  ofHWfBil  a  new  spen^  te^l«s  mei*^ 
]4ta^  eai4ff^h^i^^k  to  great  ^d  BuddcH  Ypaltb* 

In  p0ci9rdwde  wWi.fhe  pwages  of  tfce  €«i|i<^ 
pbp^^ir  Qoiwa  fn  Ib^ib^  jat  tli»t  period^  he  racyiiiM 
pMe>ei)l«y  M  c0Oipw)d^r-4n*duief^  t<9  a  very'lwg^ 
fipppiffft.  His  fic;q^taqpe  of  tbi$  re\ravd  <^  it  ^^^ 
tarqfjBd)  ^  hi«  l/ib9V»  4^4  ^^cc^a^  was*  op«n  and 
avoiml ;  an^  tfoPiVgJi  9)ab9eqiieiitly  i^m^  the  ai^^ 
flf>a^ Gha«|^  ^igtW^t  hfi%  we  4^  Aot  ^nd #that  a^  the 
^am^  fMf  ope  ^DnMgiMid  e|%ir  l^e  ^n^Aimt  of  ^ 
df>W^iw  :Qr  the^  |irtm(4l4^  of  jr^^^ming  it-  The  ii^ 
fiMi^diat^  atithid  e^^  of  ov  Ii)diap  ^Wf^romen^ 
|l^  {Hlhlu3  Q^^rs  1^  tM£!ffi9P49jr  had  veiy  Umit^ 
nbmi.  Th»r  ^igm^itp^  m^  advantage  ^he» 
es^loyed  on  civile  military^  or  poKtical  stations^ 
appear  to  have  beep  suqh  as  had  beep  enjoyed  by 
^tive  fonctionarie^  perfoiTiuiig  the  duties  to  which 
^^y^Uk  timea  olfiWXffts»t  and  r«i?(>hg|ioo>  hod  mo- 

.if.lnljoti  OiTefi  UUer  at  ihe  Slat  of  Aigiu*,  175fir,  to 
Mr.  Ifabbot,  one  of  Ae  directors,  after  gmng  an  account  of  the 
reyolation  he  heA  effected,  he  adds — *^  I  have  the  pleasure  to 
acquaint  you,  that  the  greatest  success  at  Oolconda  could  not 
l^ve 'dqUidled  ihe  present  one  for  ai^antager,  either  to  <i)e 
CHtitj^or  tuyself. '  Inde^,''  he  conch]^»,  '^there  U  aotUttg 
tdt  thif  good  ct  Am  seryioe  can  induce  me  to  stay  in  Ihk  ua»- 
H^f^tj^y  pli^nate."  In  all  his  lettexs  to  bis  attorneys  to  iiai 
jfeien^  9^d  f  elatiyes,  we  find  the  amc^nt  of  ^s  donation  repre- 
sented as  great ;  and  he  distinctly  states  in  one  letter,  that  he 
had  no  desire  Whatever  to  conceal  ttie  Nabob's  Ubefaii^y,  which 
he  evidenl)^  thpvght  iwaa  a^  hopQimeiblia  jto  ,th^  prince  as  to 
himself. 
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2t  couMMsmiairj  Ci^*^ 

nue^  privileges  of  trade,  or  presents  {ram^kiSetmiMf 
sill4iJw^  dVNfs  ^mnsidfaraMe :  jhsfl  /^whdn  ^cUeh 
^tye*teqoerfrrBd  ,*ii(fttg»tki<»  fcapeakie-t,uor/7m» 
I^cvi9«(|aib9tirchrriiponia  thixifiie^Abe  mony,  ^tfMr 
aindTierntmitii  ^nlBf'ito  tfaei^faieftiMtiiiilniiitatvfl 
i^Mfeii^aigei^ffwtir&diiifit^         hij(  theiiDodemtMmi 

otM^lf^jlbftndbdPiiiMof  dte;<In^nfTgoirenEiD!enViat 

to  Ben^,  eight  years  aEfitdi>i»)liad»Te*aihiecbtib]iiiti 
t(Hctfiea«ri!J«>7niiQnbr'o£(((bq  iibblb)fiNittdi0iii»hiDiilhe 
h§Al^lCif£n!A^  Ittadn^/Btid  everfy) 

act  during  his  short  administration,  showed  a  mind 

-fl*A^^ftrifri?AH^  littfteic*  (yTtWs  ftadde  of  ^yiii^  tlhri^e  tkm-* 
cemed  in  such  great  transactions  is  affortftd  iti  thfetl-^irt^'bf' 
pe»«iOfl*i*nt»lj^^Siltftun/«:mcltid^     %j^  Lord  ©bitiwkllls  in 

l>ii^  K^MW^i^^^t'^Dti^bttr  ^lt|^lise8V«tb^(il]r"l^%6'diiieHi-' 
buted  amoi^^  the  officers  concerned  in  8eMi%  ifi^  fi^tf:^ 
IsitMgUM^li0»'4<^^^W  dbserYed;  oiMi^  tid  thfM  &t  Hhis 
utafe^^oq^  4t^f%fi«f  <^  -  fibi3^r6d,  tfiftt,  ^HiiI6  a  commaidei' ' 
ijBfi^ti^Oi^ii^  iitilStiM  had  hot' dOOor.  )>^  SRanm  of'di^^ 
salarj,  and  could  cherish,  no  ezpectati^a'^{>e6irtibLiry^vr6^a^iW 

dbMU^4t  l^,OdOfii#o^  ll^^|ro»f^Hx^ef^i|^^i3c(>^^«ytk^^^ 
^4fifi9,  jegaocnc   ,b'*3uhb«  /^d   n{;^ria  :->  irru'   vi;r.ai    (niBTuI* 

.ftftfef^pife«te'^MfiWiife7n«^  ftS^ibUflrttf^KiHth^  IftTrtnf^W 

gbiKPIi^«fcs^#fii<^^fi^''i^s4ii^^ia^  t^'Jt^^drHhk 
8d|lM(Mg<»««^Wda¥^c^  tiibl^/^g^d<Jj^M,^t«'<^&t/^i8^^U"^' 
pres^^^fetta^i^^^lPi  «d{JWfffi!rd^^il<ied{&^^ 
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•i  His  fiUowkidge  d£i  ^ie  trae  -flowbe  «f » th^ 
growing  l^vib'CMid  dangcts  .mdiicli,  ^iunidu9"pet*9di' 
skikik  tiriQttf  d&i«ii«krttota  oar  uMettkd  po'iKV'ifai 
]hdi%f  kd)  iiin  tb  pivpose  a  plan*  (whiob  iwMT*riei 
ifltoi.exbontioil)  £oir  \Auihkf^tatt%df^im)wmfd^^ 
and  aH  the  •ffitere*of^eCotBpaiiyr9iciiriii«id>ilii1i^ 
tary  tgoiienani0ntrfblf  ibadb  Mid^OfiifeMiltflg^iibi^to 
dqM0f  itM^i4uitiMiU;^fa>w  liuiyiBgdrcetf  dkrie^illMitti^ 
fintdffita'tdhusirTdiBilnei'atittoi.'iK''    !'i::"- .bi:.icH  o- 

•r{I3ffii(aoBdKtioat(rff^e  pdUibsenrm^fiiriKn.'ILlxrd^ 
Glivei  todyedjat  Cakuttii^  irtdesDribediiuilqs  jett^ 

*  Lord  Clive,  in  His  letter  to  the  conimittee»  dated  7th  May» 
17aS«  Tibw^  4^e  took  pl^arge  for  th«  secoad  time  bf  the  gof^m^ 
nieiit4)f  Bengal,  obsenre;^:*-  -  •    ^r-i , 

T^*J.iMii^now  spi>^  wbaty'aoh«T^i9dQnb«c^i«brdbGi^ 
ihj^  tiptiil^tdwhiw  Wff  epotemeafcl»  aysfifa  tjntfteotsijii 

h^YftJI*  Qov^PTf     .1    .  .  ^      .       ^^.:t-M',    ivMiul 

*^Q^  the  otbei  hand*  bis  asfured,  tbf^teji^ryiidfiift^ge.tQl 

otbiecaj  consistent  with  my  idea  of  the  Compwy'-s  kMmou^  mA, 

iaterenty  shaU  1>e  promoled^to  th^  ntao9i^  <^  mf  fdW^ h^e^, 

^uAm^U^^Mm^^^moi^^'        -        ...    i.t.»  .nii 

.  XiwjilfdKiTm  ^|h%%>k^(b>t)ui  u^r^eA^  fNtotdi 
fiy)9i.t)|oq|^i,pQ»n4f  jn^ri^  thai^-  h^>l?fti,i^.  ,^f  MsngroMh 
liberality  many  instances  might  be  adduced,  amongst  ifiibicii^r 
nwi%ij^,l»orptiMromift«it  t^  Ik,  wiJlfiigii^,,#*|4>,..Jttiiffd, 
desii^  to  giv^  ^part  o<  his^^^ceiy^d  4Qn^piL«f  «li^;e]ei^^^ 
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tD<  tho>«iott  of  tdifCDtt)iii  60  oAb^^^^ 
ke  giv^s  a  forcible  pietumiof  die  gmmfi^  4^vlMa&- 
ttdoiit>ftheicivilaiidiiiilitai7  servuntiaj^tli^Cofat 
panyv  ahd  ofitJM  spMdy  nuiii'that  teH^treHi^iitmi 
9«mialiniiaiU)eiof  tktfltkxityi  m8vban}iBi^tiQ%lafaNiy^ 
aotd  apttcitjr^vbich  pMvadM  eimnp  biMpt  pf4b* 

^liMWt  gyefy  igapt  etxgfJQj^. 

The  .sitottioB  w  vdiifeb  h^  wfwpkmi  k9^ki$ 
ettit^  of ii&am  vhea  h^  arniMi  19  Iil4i»  i4f  1^^ 

^  Tiwet  paths/*  he  6«pj>  i^^  ^im^  fa&£d9d  fWd^-rone 

f  iinighl:  haArefUtt  wy^lf  at^tlie  h]B«4  Of  tbAig^v/w^ 
ment  aa  I  found  it-*--I  might  haveeacouragedtbi^ 
resolution  which  the  geuitlemen  had  tajcenl,  not  tQ 
e&ecute  the  new  covenants^  which  pijohibiit^d:^ 
tmaofft  of  pcftsaote  $  ond  alth^QugJii  I  h«l  e^i^pjotad 
ihe'veoveiiaAts  iByBelf>  I  tmigfat  hsm^  coBtm^jIt^ 
hx^  returned  to  England  ^witfa  an  imfiieH6e<fo]MU|«9| 
ilifemously  added  to  the  o^e  before  honoujeatdy 
obtained:  aucjbi  ^  jificr^^e  of  wealth  might  ha^le 
edited  to  myweigltut  i^  this  country^  but  it  WQ^ 
not'hanne  added  to  my  peace  of  mioidg.ihMaipAe'AU 
BieB  of  honour  and  aeudments  ii(rould'lMH«t}w% 
condemned  me.  !      .f' 

^f  Finding  my  jjMwers  thu^  .dii^puted^  I  mighty  ib 
dmflodty  hwe  gmpi  i^p.  tb»  mmxmmtfmitky  wM^ 
faMru40ftifi8ngid^  iridi«it:EuildBg  4ny<eft)rtito)saHr 
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iittMhinriMW  0B  ntainp  «i<k^  4mtiltfleMlrdb<iQ 
paw>»ifcu   tin  jfaiih>I  iTOftAditeiiriinfidritaid^^ 

Mkim.if  IhewMfi  wtcbmeAb  Thet^Mfemnbf 
tlid  Goibpaiijr  tequired>  a  fig<M)«i;exertioi]^  §mkJt 
UM:  4i|e>toiiteti(ii  nf  ditmabgiChB  Attgtfm  stable. 

UifMiMA  to^mnnrMi  umaMtjimA  Amt-mpamik 

4o  diifi^bolM^  to  thegattttif,  muL  ta  (Ae^wtiiicUat 

iH^  vfaot  I  Ai^ugiUi  die  hoteor  aMk^tpag  ifate»«sinof 
aiy«oika<ty'aad  the  OtrnJ^MY^  tSkait-l^mM^u&v^ 
guilbf  of  mf  $jeitB  >  t)f  TicAeiMUi'  m  ^{^rewdMi;  malmEi 
the  %riiigkig  4dF(Mlen(to  jdatiM  dm  lie  itetmwtiAn) 
th«t  ikfi  4o  ^lolovtfoii^  ^tooh  any  iAe»>«Mrert>eiit^M 
into  my  miiid}  tiut  L  #d  inc^'Mftr/lfcose  tnyibi 
flie  4^1  >cM$fi[ui<Jiii)r  aote>'iof  :vk4imi^y^4^9nrBi6i^ 

fdoyed  for  die  advantage  of  anymon^  toa^mtfit^ 
AetiWoIek  ^mMpl^  fisaai&emi  «nd 

UMt  a^fffip  fomiiMiipiaipanf  faoMfit  ^m^iuif  jAmb 

srad^onds  out  of  pooket.*^ 
Lord  Qive  jiijs^y  ^til^^s  tke  virulent  attaek 
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Aiti^H  WitlM'>#Mek'1«^ii«i9/|is«dciMtad^(t«rafe|Kkb 
Aflmami  t^MeM"lii8''c6a<hK4'  on  >tfatw  ikmaaUk 

i^fliliaryt '  {  All  #hcMi>  <ht»<iW(t  eU«ck«d)'iiif«iMir'  ok* 

-«il^%^g''}a'Waikh  'gt^yed«by'tbiiidii  niealsjwbk 

'i^fikk\iUr'p\a&iitaiea^  itocntse  his-diamclckififr 
IMM^tJfif'iWd'ffidMiiefeitedttdMSvi  ''IlisitiiMMHi  faptbiia 
Itt^Vltef  fod  a<  btittenofttiviwdre  qmntioiwi,  wm1;Us 

4&'6iii'iMikai!M'o^  the  eDefliieB<betted<eenqlifiMd> 

^'"'TUe'^c^sklbn  ^  'gr^^^bwmidii  byi«ia»iOaiii. 

'U^iaMto^fM'  th4f ik^»a4#  dfithbac^ivlid  ilircotdil 

their  tffiSiri'y ^gUa«t  dli  >tt0i;i4n^  puoJtat^Kit. 

'4fhl^  dMn^'t^^Uiek^KiMn^^ftM  vtewsi  :bii4iMlked 

earliest  resalts  of  which  was  to  .ne^kei^ikbftififMPPl 
over  their  servants ;  while  the  latter,  in  their  inn 
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dinqdii1yiiobUML)to^j|vejr«r/s«^«M4i(>itttiV  S^lrftW 
iUn»«Hik  aid«e%.tbi)i^NMici}jktif^fl^,  e^ijf^iflifni 

ika  iBcaKiife».fto>wbiffh  ^bMe(>  cfim^iM.n^oti^yi^ 

solicifed  Gfb«Ma>fiUKe;toitak€i  filmg«;rfrf,tj^?,f^- 

'TUllHniii'lrilifTllilililil  nt  ijii//  li-jifi?/  tu  '>3ii\r'-yi  i<:-tiiifi'y 
in  irjilJ  111  ,Tjjn.j  jrhjliilw  .-'•inj>7Tj<  irjilt   x-jyo 
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NetthevidMiir  trffons,  iKMii<etrer} '  wAt  like  cMnbuMd 
tihait  ;wfaidi'«M  uMj|t«d  Agaiast'  itiiii  hi  Pa^tti 
■iflii^'OTiiM ^diftiat kit  (xnutege,  atid  fa«  defytided'hM 
immnbiumtr'Mtktk  asMUnm  aild  (loifdeuW  AIM 
gaMR'itiiB.accatBpleta  tfivttitilt  Oi^r-all  hk'Uppi^ 
MOts^    ..        ■     r     ••  .  .  •      ■•--    ..!•         i        ■...,. 

'EteittnraMlrt  df«Laird  Q&n  k'  atecKskted  'wMI' 
tiieiriiv  of ;  dof  pamiet  iw  faMlia^  afed  in  dnrt  tiMk" 
dKtlM:  ibncb  of  dtr  iitteittiitm«  WlnthMf  i^  oohi 
flkteP'iiii  ittiMtttPjr  <»  tm)iti«ail'ciffeer$  the  kno#*^' 
Mlg^ihe  ifispte^  of  tte  «atif«8 '  af  Ittdia^  thtSif 
ttMiMitioM,  an4'  g«n«i«wtent}  his  iifitnm  to  ftitrou 
dthieoNlw  and  pHbd^e  ^um  what  urab'shapeteM 
a^Wttk9tft  lutein  <  ^6  ph9m]^tftess  aiid  cotlM^ 
wkh  <whleh  h¥  qtielt«d  a  mutiAo^ts  ^d  fusabdr^ 
diiMMe)«|^f(l;<in  the  lailittu^  and  dvft  office^  of 
^wttuktm\  i^'Miii  of  T^orf  i  the  «^rtB  he  Made 
aiwI'teOMnittt^ftdM  td  ctASOlidate  thd  Mrehgtb,  *ieA 
iif  {ujjpfdMt  fh^-adtnitiiittratioli  of  Ottf  ^mpite  Itt  ^d 
East;  tfre  are  eqiiaUy  astonished  at  the  exti^5Wt^ 
het^jT'Sktfentof  hft  |)0^en  cf  mtndJ  Nev6tthe}^is> 
no'imUl'  larks'  ev»''  mof^  Vtotetttly  AsMtiM 'amtf 
cdlWAiM«ed'«^1i{s«&teibiildi<tfHes.  Wfaen'^eitiy 
oT^'  WM^  belted  no  conti^i;  disappointed'  iiidse' 
ho^c^'Vhich  htb  fftiefA^  hlA.&  ftd^  hlsl'bj)]Mta(«bttf 
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AU«lt>'_'^i'S1^.#H^ti#9M  «xckei  .b^rtlttiA  dfort^*  b«<tf 

^  ,I«()iW  ximiy^ts  irithcftit  t«fe»eiKfe.<t»>A)ioM 
l9ealt||»Wtt>e4;«iQei<<uid  ootuideratioMWhidi  pu)^ 
H^gr  6i|ilbafiraMi  tbettii  kftve  pkdked  afiA'Mtt«i«ii 
(^^nUrAA4  itaiiifom»«)  luetij  hy  l«dittiDg  tlid  OMt 
«t)m{>tiBK  f>Gfb[it»  0f  policy  to  M  SMy  abctiiaoti  (fte^ 
tion.  The  necessity  under  which  those  who; ur' 
^|h)i(ie!^i(irtoia  India  ddt^  the  cstn^arMh^i  dtrngbrs 
4}»4y.  j^8i^e  «>  mcdismt  df  MQid»  •  the  nttAns-  ^thef 
h(^v»  QC'«|tdi^% one  ^Itia^ >«r  the %«^of  ttMttui 
AisK,(^th(i|i)j  the  ^eltegft  4UmI  e^misti^f  df  piiHodk^ 
aQ4.0f.iuu^f»«i  i^hich-  ihey  tojij  fiott^r  or  <^ei<^ 
aj^-T  to  ..s«fib<.  pecsons  ■  batteit  of  itttie-  .o«a«er* 
qa^lice.  Thdr  CfiaclttBioiis M«drftwu  frotaa,iiiinptet! 
si^^^  add  they  r<^cty^  as  pr^ttdiowl'imdptfUured) 
ih^.  taiiittjiie  Uifoirflaatk>&  Rial  local'  tkpevkmtt^ 
^\wibi,.^S.admtbeA,  might  4e8tro7  tfaeft^^RKron^M!' 
tWraea,  on cjut  adotibt  i^ii  the  VidMi^'of  iAom^ 
iKffi^  fides  atid.  piinc^tes  hy  imfasch  ;they.«Qi|«c|et. 
m^^  t|^e  .wisdom  of  every  measure  ought  to  be  tried 
a!wl,^l3i)?«^i   ■  :•     , 

^iit)ll,^^s9  persons  the  scene  of  Indjan,  w^rf^r6 
a|^i.P#9iy;  i?  4pg?^d  tq>^^,  IqW/  )evcl,  aad,,,th§,. 
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tattk  audiorilkB,  k  npott  a  greM  scafe,  4ititepi'^dke 
tfMffi  and  crimeB  of  Bridih  rukrs^  to  tke  actioiis 
of  all-of  il^hom  they  applf  a  staakilaid  frasned  for  a 
wludly*  difer^nt  stat^  of  aoeteTf  and  gqf^emmttst^ 
AoccnrdiBg  to  sueh  self-^oostituted  jK^es;  tbe  claim 
oC  Lord  Cti?e  to  tlie  admiiMioii  ofpastttity  bi  very 
eqnhrocaL  B«t  hiB  fame  will  rise^  the  more  tfa^ 
(MOticulars  ^  of  his  eventfiil  life  are  made  knowiL 
Tht§t  wiU  prove  tibat  his  qualities  as  a  statesman 
aknoat  aorpassed  those  be  displtlyed  ai^  a  tuilltary 
€ODunandor« 

^  In  a  letter  addressed  by  Lord  Cltve  to  those  to 
whom  be  left  the  goverament,  when  imjiiak^ 
keakh  compelled  him  to  return  to  EnglaHdT^  he 
^viaced  great  apprehension  of  the  danger  to  which 
tlM  empire  would  be  exposed  by  the  revival  Of  that 
npmt  of  corruption  and  insubordination  which  h^ 
bad  widi  so  much  difficulty  subdued. 

^^  it  has  been  too  much  the  custom^**  he  ob- 
serves^  ^  in  this  government  to  make  orders  and 
regi^tions^  and  thence  to  suppose  the  bu^ess 
done.  To  li^hat  end  and  purpose  are  ^y  m^Ule/if 
they  be  not  promulgated  ahd  enforced  ?  No  regu- 
'.      '         '  ^ 

*Tbe  aadMNT  has  ttaited  in  the  inrefscse  his  6blt(^i<Mi6  i^ 
liord  Pawit,  wha  hai  given  him  free  access  to  aU  the  letteia 
fjafL  papers  of  his.father,  the  late  Lord  Clire.  These  are^Qii^ 
merous,  and  many  of  them  very  interesting ;  they  will,  fiftfub^ 
excellent  materials  for  a  memoir,  that  will  alike  serve  to 
illilstraie  the  charaeter  of  that  great  man,  and  the  rise  o(  the 
^British  power  in  India.  .       -  t  > 
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li^^Hft'A&^ficfiofopMy;  m.Boi^liu^.'St^bs^iiaitti 

?fBS^.'mm  ;«6e^^  tItwriwitiQniichaAheUiaDniiliy 
.VM^fi9^l(P%iFi9tilgal»niNr6VftUi  lnid$  aiUke>i«itl| 

^fiWftiP4s^<Bi}W9l^  .fie«iUiitoby«W}iinejB<MUa 
the  many  attempts  that  have  been  xmkuaaaA* 
Oi^'^^Km^faiiJmyir^af^^  tombmmbm 
B9fikQ»f9^>  fMfirto  ti^WI^)  A>:kii^}  of)  itdeiieiidedby 

effect  no  cure^,  .^^Hft^y.tswten.q^^i^q^i^^l^ 
WP<*fiF«Wfft1ViPP  Iftur,  p^s  wllti-wiydiAciiirtge 
fiftSF^^I«?»i\tjAttaftlF8,  ,wbk^  .will  ,4iiljyldcrewft4ii 

with  zeal,  diligence,  and  disinterestedness,  and  we 
Aaifeihi^ctheitmfg«»fsii!tct,Bqft.3MM-  abbottfikd^Binrfted 

abihties,   you  have  integrity:    lgfcniti..'49Jro^8ai-'" 
Vol.  I/.  D 
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that  you  are  deficient  in  resolution.  I  repeat  that 
you  must  not  fail  to  exact  the  most  implicit  obedi- 
ence to  your  Orders.  Dismiss  or  suspend  from 
this  service  any  man  who  shall  dare  to  di^put6 
your  authority. 

'^  If  you  deviate  from  the  jprinciples  Upon  which 
we  have  hitherto  acted>  and  upon  which  yoU  arfe 
Conscious  you  ought  to  proceed ;  or  if  you  do  not 
make  a  proper  use  of  that  power  with  which  yo* 
are  invested,  I  shall  hold  myself  acquitted,  as  I  do 
now  protest  against  the  consequences.** 

Such  was  the  parting  advice  which  Lord  Clive 
gave  to  his  former  colleagues;  but  the  task  of 
reform  which  he  had  commenced  could  have  beeii 
completed  by  his  own  commanding  talents  alone, 
aided  by  the  impression  of  his  high  perisonal  cha- 
racter. It  was  far  too  great  for  the  strength  of 
tho^e  on  whom  it  devolved. 

Tlie  character  of  Mr.  Verelst  leaved  no  doubt 
of  his  disposition  to  pursue  the  paA  traced  out  to 
him ;  but  he  appears  to  have  been  too  lenient,  and 
to  have  early  relaxed  from  that  spiHt  of  unyielding 
authority  which  Lord  Clive  had  so  forcibly  in- 
tukated.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  it  is  hot  likely 
that  he  or  any  person  could  Jbave  long  resisted 
the  desire  which  the  proprietors  of  East-India 
stock  evinced  at  this  period  to  control  and  para- 
lyze the  power  of  the  local  administration  in  India. 
Diis^pointment  in  their  hopes  of  increased  divid- 
ends, a  wish  to  promote   individuals,  feelings   of 
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resentment  for  injnries  real  or  supposed  to  their 
friends  and  relations^  combined  to  render  the  general 
court  at  this  period  an  arena  of  discord  and  tIo^ 
lence^  in  which  different  interests  ahemately  pre^ 
vailed)  till  the  majority  agreed  in  the  expedient 
of  appointing  three  officers  as  supervisor,  who 
were  to  proceed  to  India  with  powers  eqoal  to 
those  estercised  by  the  government  at  home^  and 
from  whose  knowledge,  virtue,  and  moderation^ 
the  greatest  benefits  were  expected. 

Some  objections  were  raked  to  this  measure. 
They  Weite,  howercr,  overruled,  and  the  mjper* 
visors  left  England.  But  the  vessd  in  which  they 
sailed  perished  at  sea,  and  thi)»  event  put  an  end 
to  a  plan  which,  notwithstanding  the  high  qualities 
of  the  individuah'*^  selected  fbr  its  execution,  w^s 
not  likely  to  realise  the  sanguine  anticipatians  c£ 
those  by  whom  it  was  adopted. 

In  the  settlement  of  the  definitive  treaty  of  Paris, 
in  1763,  an  article  was  introduced  to  terminate  the 
disputes,  and  to  define  the  rights  of  the  two  nations 
m  In£a. 

By  this  article,  Mahomed  Aii  Khan  was  acknow^ 
ledged  as  llawful  nabob  of  the  Caraatic,  and  Salabut 
iung,  as  Subabdar  of  the  Deckan.  Tlie  former  was 
Ae  ally  of  the  English,  the  latter  that  of  the 
FVench.  Nothing  could  be  more  incongruous  of 
more  liable  to  error  than  this  mixture  of  European 
wi&  Indian  diplomacy.    The  recognition  of  their 

*  Mr.  Tansittart,  Mr.  Scrafton,  and  Colonel  ford. 

D  2 
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ally,  MkTiomed  Ali  Khan^  was  sought  b|yr  the  di- 

reetofi;  ahA  it  was  only  at  the  suggestions  of  iLoi|d 

dive,  whb  took  alarm  at  the  terms  x)f  the  article^ 

xhatit  was  modified  in  such  a  maimer  <  as  would 

pt)b]ably  have  rendered  it  innoxious/ had  it  not  been 

'ioriverfed'by  his  Majesty's  ministers  into  a  pretext 

'for'  oiie  of  the  most  unjustifiable  and  mischievous 

Bdk  of  interference  with  the  powers  of  the  Gihu- 

'J>an'y  that  is  to  be  found  on  the  page  of  Indiim 

liistbry. 

*  The  ifiretext  for  investing  Sir  John  Lindsay,  the 

MlEiittitoder  of  his  Majesty's  squadron  in  India,  with 

'ftill^liowers  as  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Mahomed 

Ali  Khan,  in  1770,  was,  that  the  King,  of  Great 

'Britain,  havihg  become  party  to  an  artide  of  a 

treaty,  "had  a  right,  without  communication  with  the 

directors,  io  take  care  that  the  article  was  properly 

'executed.    The  real  fact  was,  that  the  Nabob  of  the 

'Carnitic  had  for  some  years  used  every  endeavour 

to  tree  hiihself  from  the  restraints  in  which  he  was 

placed  by  his 'engagements  with  the  local  govem- 

'inerit  of 'Madras  ;  and  the  English  gentlemen'  by 

'  HvKom  he  was  surrbimded,  expecting  thdr  own  im- 

*^brtaiice  and  fortune  would  increase  witb  that  of 

their  patron,  stimulated  his  ambition  to  fcn  attempt 

to  dast  ofiThis  d^pendance  on  the  Company,  thi-ough 

'  ^hefefeiblSishhieilt  of  a  dii'ect  commtmicadbnj  if  hot 

'  aii'Uffidiii^V  With  the  Ring  of  Ehgland^       .  -  -  i 

^'^'^'Itf'J/^W'^iirprising  that  Mkhomed  iAll  Khan 

should  ^.ve.beejathedi^e  of  such  ^yisers.     His 
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objeot^  the  aMainmeut  of  more  powejip,, ^1^1  poi^^- 
4pKiide  thmt  he  enjoyed^  wa9  &ir  {ai^  It^git^^yajt^ 
nbrtoan  i?e  wonder  at  the  conduct  of  ^pf^^  7^^ 
-fbcna'  a  desire  to  raise  their  fortunes^  ^^o^^g^d 
htnl  te  sncdi  efforts ;  but  where  caa.welpok,fp^,|;))Lp 
Hiotivesi  or  rather  the  apology,  xrf  those  .vrjj,9^])y,i^ir 
John  Lindsay's  appointment,  not  only  gave,  th^ 
ootmtenance  and  support,  but  became. pnncipaL^  m 
this  Ittack  upon  the  constituted  authorities  of  t^eir 
country !  An  able  historian  has  drawn  a  tri:^et  ^^ 
•fbrcifUe  picture  of  this  extraordinary  ^]:«nsae(ion^ 

'and  the  subject  has  sufficient  imporfaiK;^  nqf,l9^y 
aaia  record  but  «s  a  lesson,  to  naake  us  iwsertfljl^e 
passage : —  r      / 

'^  An  ambassador.  Sir  John  Lindsay,",  h^v^^jb- 
^ervies*,  ^^  with  concealed  powers,  was  depicted. in 

'lihe.  ostensible  character  of  the  c<Hnmapd£|r  .Qf|,a 
frigate,  and  decorated  with  a  ribbon i^nd  ^t^.q^pxe 

'!Mder>of  the  Bath,  as  a  representative  of  the.?o^- 
rdgn  of  Great  Britain  to  Mahomed  AJly.  ,  y^fA 
these  dignities  tUe  ambassador  burst  at ,  once  ^ii^ppu 
the  goremor  and  council,  as  if  by*mifV^<^^,^d 
became,  f  from  that  time,  a  partisan  of  th|s  foreign 
power,  to  which  he  was  deputed  against  tl^e.d^le- 

'  gated  govemmrat  of  his  own  nation.''  ^ 

1      The  proceedings  of  the  royal;  ejiyoyw^re^^aU 

>  dinected  to  the  same  point,  thajt  pf  eleva^tingj^e 
prince  to  wham  he  was  d^pfuted,  ajtn^  d^p^jesfljngj^as 

"fiui  as/he  ihftdjthe  power,  .th^,  Jfjyal,  go^^^nypent, 

'"  '  **Vi4fe  t^rmesb  Southern  /Wfti^'v^liwyji  iA^Hn\r 
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^^  The  honour  he  sought  on  this  occasion,"  the 
directors  remark^  '^  was  that  of  humbling  the  Com«' 
panj  before  the  throne  of  Mahomed  All  Kban."^ 

Those  who  desire  to  be  informed  of  the  extent  to 
which  this  extraordinary  efibrt  against  our  awn 
power  was  carried  must  refer  to  the  pages  of  the 
historians  who  have  recorded  the  events  of  the 
period.  It  is  mentioned  here  only  to  shew  the  cha^ 
lacter  of  that  interference  which  his  Majesty's 
ministers  then  exercised  in  Indian  affairs.  This  it 
is  essential  to  understand^  for  it  gave  rise  to 
struggles  for  patronage  and  power^  the  effects  of 
whi<^h  soon  perraded  every  part  of  our  eastern 
empire. 

During  the  heat  of  this  violent  collision  of  parties^ 
in  1772^  Warren  Hastings  ww  nominated  Governor- 
general.  This  extraordinary  man  has  recently  paid 
the  debt  of  nature*  He  outlived  (in  the  full  pos- 
session of  all  the  Acuities  of  his  rich  mind)  that 
violent  spirit  of  ho8tility  which  a  combination  of 
causes  had  raised  against  him ;  and  towards  the  close 
of  a  life  marked  by  singular  events,  he  not  only  was 
lu>noured  by  his  sovereign,  but  received  an  unexr 
ampled  tribute  of  personal^  respect  £rom  the  House 
of  Commons,  who,  twenty-*£ve  years  before,  had 
voted  ins  impeachment. 

•  In  1814  Mr.  Hastings  was  called  before,  the  House  of 
Commons  to  give  his  evidence  on  points  connected  with  the 
renewal  of  the  Company's  privileges.  All  the  members  T6^ 
as  if  by  one  impulse  when  he  entered  the  house. 
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The  lp9g  period  Mr.  Hastings  passed  in  India ; 
tb^  various  ofiices  be  had  filled  irom  the  cammeuce- 
ipent  of  his  career^  till  he  attained  the  high  station 
of  Governor-general ;  his  acquaintance  with  the 
lasjguages  a^d  usages  of  the  natives,  of  that  country, 
added  to  the  high  qualities  of  his  mind,  gave  hiu 
advai^t&gfss  without  which  he  could  hardly  have 
saved  the  isntpire  committed  to  his  charge :  but  he^ 
^9  well  as  Lprd  Clive,  has  been  harshly  judged  by 
men  who  have  listened  to  his  enemies  and  aecusers^ 
and  who,  when  drawing  their  general  inferoicfia 
frpm  particular  facts,  have  given  liltle,tf  any,  atteit* 
ti((m  to  the  extraordinary  circumstances  in  wfaidi 
be  was  placed,  the  necessity  under  which  he  acted, 
and  the  obatacles  which  he  had  to  overcome. 

The  aiet  of  1773  made  the  East  India  Company 
more  dependant  Uian  before  upon  the  king's  mi- 
oisters.  *  Mr.  Hastings  waa  nominated  Govemoi^ 
general,  but  in  the  'same  commission  three  gentle* 
menf  were  i^pointed  to  council,  who  had  learned 
Ae  lessons  on  Indian  government  in  England,  and 
vfaoiie  view0  were  in  direct  opposition  to  his  upon 
ofawst  every  point.  Hie  consequence  was,  th»t 
th^  administration  passed  into  dieir  hands  as  the 
Qugori^  in  council,  and  remained  with  them,  till  the 
death  of  General  Claveriug  restored  the  prltpim- 
derance  to  tb^  appointed  bead  of  the  government. 
The  effect  pf  $uch  a  state  of  affdrs  may  be  imagined. 
The  spirit  of  discord  which  prevailed  at  the  council- 

♦  General  Clavering,  Colonel  Monson,  and  Mr.  Francis. 
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bosird  spread  throughout  every  branch  of  the  ser*- 
viect^  smd  the  natives  of  India  saw  in  our  divisions^ 
a  ifouro^  of  weakness  from  which  they  argued  our  i 
downfel*  ' 

l^heriAtentions  of  those  who  created  andmain- 
ta|ned  ithis  evil  might  have  been  pure,  but  they' 
pos^esaed*  little  knowledge  of  that  tenure  by  which  ^ 
weiJbold  India,  or  they  would  not  have  hazarded,  as- 
they  did,,  the  very  existence  6f  our  power  by  such 
an  i^oit  to  limit  and  control  its  local  exercise. 
Mr.' Hastings  has  drawn  a  fblrcible  picture  of  bi^ 
owte  siDtuatiiMi.  He  may  be  objected  to  as  an  tm^ 
fair  tevidence  in  his  own  case ;  bat  this  only  applies) 
tonikcta  iajad  statements ;  general  reflections,  when - 
dniwn  frooa  admitted  premises,  and  when  grounded 
on  experience  and  wisdom,  do  not  alter  their  eha^ 
racter>  because  they  proceed  from  a  partial  quarter. 
Om  the  eontrary,  we  give  opinions  more  weight, 
wlmnrtiiier knowledge  of  those  feelings  which  called 
themifbrth  does  not  impair  the  impression  of  their 
truths  i  When  describing  the  eSkct  which  the  ac-* 
tual  condiilion  of  the  govemm^it  had  in  obstruct-^ 
ingre£[^nn,  and  perpetuating  abuse,  Mr.  Hastings 
obseci^^s,  "  To  enumerate  every  case  would  be  endi- 
lesa.  Joia^Tfordi  while  the  power  of  government' 
is  in* i^he  hands  of  mjmy,  and  the  smaller  the  nnm- 
beh:i$,T'the  greater  is  the  evil  in  this  case;  while 
eaclivha|idi  holds  «i.  eijual  share  of  it ;  while  >t^ 
mdmbbcsrefigoVemBientre^n. their  places  by:  bv£- 
ferance^^and'dieTterrdrBiof  dislZli^sto^'and  iABgtme> 

1111  hjid    Ji    .  )  )'tt'>    Ml')it    -1*:-    ■•'[      '     -,:     .'1     ['»,Im 
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are  held  out  dgainst  them  at  home^  when  their 
aoGusers  and  die  expectants  of  their  places  are  the 
judged  eflheir  conduct^  and  preparers  of  the  evi- 
dence'on  which  it  is  to  be  tried ;  when  the  membfei^ 
of  the  government  themselves  are  in  disagreement, 
and  that  disagreement  (with  regret  and  shame  I 
suppose  it)  is  excited  by  the  voice  of  anthonty ;  • 
when  each  member  stands  in  need  of  support  frotai 
hoine^  arid  owes  returns  for  the  support  which  he 
receives  5  when  teach  claims  an  indulgence  from  the 
others,  and  has  it  in  his  power  to  retaliate  eW^ry* ' 
disappointment,  which  may  be  easily  understood/ 
but)  cim  never- be  imputed;  and  lastly,  when 'the  ■ 
mosft  meritorioils  conduct  is  defied  its  credit,  and 
even  the  sacrifices  of  interest  are  branded  with 
the  reproach  of  venality ;  from  a  government  so 
constituted, what  reformation  can  be  expected?" 

After  these  strong-observations  on  the  effects  of  ' 
an  administration  so  conistituted  as  that  of  which 
he  was  liie  head,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  same 
memoir,  he  speculates  on  what  wotdd  have  been   * 
the  residt  had  a  different  system  been  adopt^d^  ■ 

^.  If,"  he  observes,  ^^  the  same  ^tt  of  the  legislature 
which  confirmed  me  in  my  station  of  president 
over  the  Company's  settlements  in  Bengal  had  in- 
vested; me' with  a  control  as  extensive  as  the  new  - 
denkmiinatieai  I  received  by  it  indicated;  if  it  had 
compelled  the  assistance  of  m^  asBociates  it»  powet^  ^  • 
instead/ of  giving  me  opponents ir  if^   itteteadi-of  • 
creadng^  (belv!  expeetatioiis  twhroh w^ret  to  lbe>acoom<^f  *  ^ 
plished  by  my  dismission  from  office,  it  had  im- 
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posfs^  sile&ce^oQ  the  intereeted  daniours  ikf  ikction, 
and  taught  the  «erfant8  of  the.  Compaay  to  plaee 
their  dep^ndauce  upon  me^  where  it  constitutipnaUy 
re^ed ;  if^  when  it  transferred  the  real  control  pver 
the  Company^s  affairs  from  the  direction  to  the  min- 
lUBtera,  instead  of  extending,  it  had  limited  the 
claims  of  patronage^  which  every  man  posspssing 
iofl^ence  hiipself^  or  connected  with  thow  who 
ppsses^ed  it^  thought  he  had  a  right  to  exert }  #^4 
if  it  h^  made  my  continuance  in  office  tq  depend 
upon  the  rectitude  of  my  intentions,  and  the  vigour 
with  which  they  were  exerted,  instead  of  somexing 
it  to  a  complianpe  with  those  claims,  I  should  have 
had  little  occasion,  at  this  period,  to  claim  th^  pub- 
lic indulgence  for  an  avowal  of  duties  undischarged. 
But  the  reverse  took  place  in  every  instance. 

^^  If  the  interests  of  the  nation,''  he  ccmtinuest 
^^  are  truly  consulted,  a  total  change  in  the  system 
must  take  place;  for  whilst  private  interests  are 
allowed  to  stand  in  competition  with,  or  in  opposi- 
tion to  arrangements  founded  on  the  public  good ; 
whilst  those  who  censure  the  concessions  mtade  to 
them,  in  all  instances  which  have  not  a  reference 
to  themselves  or  to  their  connexions,  still  persist  in 
recommending  them ;  and  whilst  the  official  exists 
ence,  p^blic  n^utation,  and  private  fame,  of  tha 
members  of  the  government  in  Bengal  are  main- 
tained or  sacrificed  in  proportion  to  the  cxmcessions 
mpde  or  withheld,  the  interests  of  the  British  nar 
tion  must  in  it  verge  to  adecliaew  ; ; 

^^  Enough  has  Ixeen  aajd,  to  shew  the  pemicioiia 
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cmiseqiiences  of  this  system>  which  is  publicly  pro* 
scribed^  and  prifatelj  supported;  which  no  man 
dares  avow^  yet  many  combine  to  maintain.  To 
diseuis  it  more  minutely  would  be  invidious,  and 
perhaps  entail  upon  me  resentments^  which^  though 
I  do  not  fear^  I  would  wish  to  avoid.  I  have  made 
a  suflficient  sacrifice  to  truth:  my  successors  in 
office  may  perhaps  benefit  by  this  confession.  The 
duties  and  functions  of  the  supreme  government  in 
India  will  never  be  well  discharged^  unless  it  meets 
with  the  consideration  due  to  it.'' 

Mr.  Hastings  Justly  considering  that  our  political 
strength  depended  chiefly  upon  the  excellence  of 
our  internal  administration^  laboured  against  many 
local  and  practical  difficulties^  to  give  it  some  shape 
and  solidity.  He  eftected  as  much,  perhaps,  as  any 
man*  could  in  bis  situation.  A  board  of  revenue 
was  established  —  collectors  appointed  —  regula- 
tions published — courts  of  civil  and  criminal  indl- 
eature  were  instituted,  and  their  powers  defined. 

These  measures  were  a  great  advance  towards 
the  consolidation  of  our  power.  Lord  Clive,  at  the 
period  of  his  rule,  could  go  no  farther  than  an  en- 
deavour to  fix  die  principles  of  our  interference 
with  dependant  states,  and  to  lay  down  general 
ruks  for  the  management  of  our  own  territories, 
correcting,  as  far  as  a  very  limited  selection  enabled 
him,  the  evils  of  a  loose  and  corrupt  system  by  the 
qoalities  of  the  individuals  he  employed.  Mr. 
Hastings  took  the  next  step  towards  the  introduc- 
tien  of  a  better  order  of  affiurs,  and  all  petsons 
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minutely  versed  in  Indian  history,  knd  wHo  tiii5d(^^ 
stand  otir  colidition  and  that  of  tire  natives  of  India 
at  the  ejiochs  these  changes  were  made,  muat  t^ 
satined  that  those  who  efiected  them  did  as  itfileli 
as 'was  practicable,  without  incurring  the' most 
serions  hazard  to  the  safety  of  the  state  by  ^tttrnpt-' 
ing  too  precipitate  reforms.  ' 

Mr.  Hastings/ in  a  memoir  which  he  published 
after  his  return  to  England,  has  given  us  a  forfciblfe 
and  vivid  description  of  the  origin  and  growrti  of 
o'ttr  pow^r  in  India.  ^  The  seed  of  this'Wond^rfdl 
ptbduction  (he  observes)  was  sown  by  the  hat/d^df 
Calamity.  It  was  nourished  by  fortune,  and  Iculti- 
Vlated  and  shaped  (if  I  may  venture  to  chahgettie 
Sgute)  by  necessity.  Its  first  existence  was  com* 
mircial;  it  obtained  in  its  growth  the  sudden* Ac- 
cession of  military  strength  and  territorial  dominiim 
td  which  its  poUtical  a^unct  was  iirevitable.  It  is 
^tiSl&less  to  inquire  whether  the  Company,  or  the 
'fiatibn,  has  derived  any  substantial  benefit'  fihom 
the  change,  since  it  is  impossible  to  retrace  the 
perilous  and  wonderful  paths  by  which  they 
have  attained  their  present  elevation,  and  to 
re-descend  to  the  humble  and  undreaded  ehahUrt^r 
bf  tttiiding  adventurers.  Perhaps  the  term  lof  the 
iiattional  existence  in  India  may  have  becoihe  sns- 
'ctlptible  df  a  shorter  duration  by  it;  but  it  is'tl^t 
^itate  which  it  must  henceforth  maintain,  and -^  it 
'rfrtiSt,  therefbre,  adopt  thbse'  ptihciples  wWch^'feire 
*'h6c^^arjrtb  its  p^eservatioin  ih  thdt  stkte."  '^  '!' ' ' 

No  one  will  doubt  the  truth  of  this  description 
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qf,fjtfce,jfi3^  fjWd  actual  condition  of  qui:  Judian 
ea^fTfU,  .  I/U|  9.  sub&equeut  passage  in  the  aau^e 
mefopir^  Mr.. Hastings^  drawing  his  deductions  from 
f^pifual  [.qxpericnce  of.  the  system  by  whiqhr  it 
Wf^  then  governed,  makes  the  following  impressive 
obstipations  ;— 

^'From  the  vehemence  and  perseverance  with 
wiwh'  my  immediate  superiors  lajboured  d^ring/the 
pourse  of  ten  years. to  weaken  my  authovity^to 
4e9ibro]r  my  infljQence,  and  to  embarrass  all  my  mea- 
SiOjr^:  at  a  time  when  their  a£fairs  required  ^e  mo^t 
ipofwerful  exertions  to  sustain  them,  which  I  alone, 
by  my  office,  could  direct;  and  from  the  great  im- 
portance which  they  have  ascribed  to  points,  some 
pf^  which  ^  had  no  relation  to  their  interests,  ai^ 
Ofthe^'were  even  repugnant  to  them;  I  muqh  fear 
4bat.  it  is.  not  understood  as  it  ought  to  be,  how 
nespr  the  Company's  existence  has,  on  many  qcq^" 
aions,  vibrated  to  the  edge  of  perdition,  and  th^t  jt 
\m  been,  at  all  time^,  suspended  by  a  thread,  ^o 
,ibie,  that  the  touch  of  chance  might  breaki  or  the 
breatj^.of  opinion  dissolve  it;  and  instantaneQ,i;s 
will .  be  its  fall,  whenever  it  shall  happen.  M^y 
Qp^,  in,  hisi  mercy,  long  avert  it  I 
r^Jji^rux,  as  a  point  incontestable, .  that  the 
^^^j^i^tration  of  the  British  government  in  Ben- 
t.jj9l>,d^t^t  a^  it  is  from  the  reach  of  more,  than 
trgw^eral  ^struction,  from  ti^,  aourcet  pf .  it?  ,^- 
,4iqTi<;y,  an^lili^fe  to .dpily ;Wftting|5I^^^  ;wjtjw?h 
require '  b«t|i  jwtafljt  4sqi^i^n,  ?vnjd.a,  qpn^ipStency  pf 
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system,  cannot  be  ruled  by  a  body  of  men  variable 
in  their  succession^  discordant  in  opinion^  ea<A 
j^dus  of  fait  colleagues,  and  all  united  in  common 
itaterest  against  their  ostensible  leader.  Its  powein 
are  such^  that^  if  directed  by  a  firm  and  steady  haiM^ 
they  may  be  rendered  equal  to  any  given  plan  of 
(^eration ;  but  may  prove  the  very  instruments  of  its 
destruction  if  they  are  left  in  the  loose  charge  of 
unconnected  individuals^  whose  interests^  passi^Bsj 
<^  caprices  may  employ  them  in  mutual  contests^ 
and  a  scramble  fw  superiority,  #        *        ♦ 

^*  The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  these  premises 
is,  that  whatever  form  of  govemment  may  yet  b^ 
established  for  diese  provinces,  whether  its  contrc^ 
be  extended  to  other  presidencies,  or  confined  t?d 
its  own  demesnes ;  it  is  necessary  that  the  Gover* 
noi%  or  first  Executive  Member,  should  possess  a 
power  absolute  and.  complete  within  himsdf,  and 
indq[>eiident  of  actual  oontroL  Though  the  state 
of  kingdoms  is  liable  to  dissolution,  from  causes  as 
mortal  as  those  which  intercept  the  course  of 
human  life,  and  though  my  opinion  of  the  dts^ 
tempers  which  threaten  that  of  the  British  enapire 
in  Bengal  may  obtain  credit  from  all  who  read  it, 
yet  I  fear  that  few  will  yield  to  its  impresdon. 
Like  the  stroke  of  death,  whidb  every  man  knows 
will  come^  but  no  man  acts  as  if  he  felt  the  con^ 
viction  which  he  avows  and  thinks  he  feeSs,  the 
very  magnitude  of  the  catastrophe  may,  in  this 
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case>  blunt  the  sense  of  those  to  whom  it  is  Tisibly 
*]q>areiit»'* 

We  catinot  be  snrprised  that  sentiments  recom*- 
meaded  by  information  and  experience^  and  so 
tiifbrced  by  truth  and  eloquence,  should  havfe 
carried  conviction  even  to  the  minds  of  those  who 
were  hostile  to  the  writer;  nor  is  it  to  be  cott^ 
nideted  as  the  least  of  the  obligations  which  the 
cotmtry  owes  this  great  man,  that  his  advice  point- 
ed oiit  the  oAly  scheme  of  rule  by  which  we  could 
hope  to  preserve  our  power  in  the  East.  No  one 
ever  better  understood  the  materials  of  which  that 
vast  fabric  is  constructed  Aan  Warren  Hastings, 
and  no  man  ever  appears  to  have  looked  with  less 
confidence  to  its  durability;  but  his  opinions  upon 
this  subject  were  expressed  at  a  moment  when,  frohi 
the  constitutional  jealousy  of  the  government  of 
England,  he  did  not  anticipate  the  delegation  of 
that  absolute,  but  responsible  authority  to  the 
iJovemor-general  which  he  deemed  indis(>ensabte, 
not  only  for  Ae  prosperity,  but  for  the  safety  of 
our  Indian  possessions. 

It  is  not  meant  to  enter  upon  the  merits  of  the 
political  measures  adopted  by  Mr.  Hastings;  these 
were  violently  exposed  by  his  colleagues.  We 
collect  from  a  minute*  of  General  Oavering,  Mr. 
Prandfe,  and  Colonel  Monson,  (which  was  writtefa 
a  short  period  after  their  arrival  ito  India,)  the 
grbtmds  on  which  they  acted. 

•  Dated  November  30th,  1779. 
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"  Thcv^eneral  principle,*'  tUey  observew"  on  sdi^ch 
w^  have  acted,  and  which  we  medn  tp\mak  thp 
rule  of  our  future  policy  and .  conduct,^  is  no  otner. 
than  that  which  your  authority  and  that  of' the  ie- 
gislatuic  have  tquuUy  prescribed  to  us— to  niaiii- 
tain  peace  in  India,  The  preservation '  of  peac? 
necessarily  includes  the  vigorous  defence  oi  yotl/ 
own  possessions,  with  such  parts  of  the  dbituiiliiMli'^ 
oif  your  allies  as  are  guaranteed  by  tr^at^.  vW" 
the  other  hand^  it  excludes  every  idea  o^T^croiiquK^? 
eitherTor/ydurs^elves  iDr  Others.  Atltierinj^  W^tHW 
sy^l?eiii^''we  iieter  can  engagi2f  yotir' ai^ife'W^SIRP 
offensive  operations  for  the  ag^riaiidfzfem^tit'W^oiir 
Indian  i^tdte,  at  th6  fexpen^e  of  anothfef  i  inwH  teas 
cotdd  we  hive  suffered  the  littTe  'stat4',;^'HfMfc!ifttt 
thfe^%ame  time  formed  yotcr  barrief,  aiid^fetfl^^^lif 
td  yoYi  ftr  protection,  to'be  swkllow^d  tlj/^Uj^'tlffi 
^ffeitohes^      ^         '^  :  .-.  ......imhIIv^ui-m 

!  Mr.  Hastings  was  accused  by  his*  cdllBagiiiii  \j# 
mAkhi^  tmjiist  wars,  and  thi^se  accusatferis  Vrerfe  ikh- 
&e^MY  mdde  artides  of  parllamentaty  ittijpfefeal-' 
A^.'  '-This  is  not  the  place  id  cirterinto  the  diJM 
dkfeSfA*flof  that?  question,  but  while  thfe  sodDfdririsS 
aJid'jti^tiiceiof  the  opinions  (taking  tkemiti^tti^** 
gtoeral  sense)  ^ veil  m  the  minute  that  has  ^  beeti 
qtwWd^'are  admite^d,  non^  fcaotiideny^thte'tkrth  unii 
wisdkm^  th^^|)ifhic%k^  Vrhich^Mri '  Uku^Ag^^tam 
ai^lf  bJM  'vM^'  ^  g^kltied^  hi^<  toft»dl^iet  <^n '  d^icMfeiiis 
dbdii#.'^'  It-iiffibn^ia^t^i^aMei'to^  ^H  gt^eat  ^taHf^i'^Bid 
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'^  Ttioogh  I  profeM,*"  lie  observes,  ^^  the  doctrine 
of  peace,  I  by  no  means  pretend  to  have  followed 
it  with  80  implicit  a  devotion  as  to  make  sacrifices 
to  it*,  I  have  never  yielded,  .a  substantial  right 
which  I  could  assert,  or  submitted  to  a  wrong 
which  I  could  repel,  with  a  moral  assurance  of 
mfjeess,,  proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of  either; 
^l^  I  can.allude  to,  instances  in  which  I  should 
h^fi  dciepied  it  criminal  n(^  to  have  hazarded  both 
^f^^pubUc  safiety  and  my  own,  in  a  crisis  of  un- 
cpfprUffi^flnd  adequate  emergency,  or  in  an  occasion 
<^,daii^iBro»fl.  example. 

,*?  |<l;i^ve  ever. cJjBemed it. even  more  unsafe  than; 
4isl^iWffpntbl(3;  tp  siue  for  peace^  and  more  con- 
llfKtqot  jwifth  the  love  of  peace  to  be  the  aggressor 
iQfCj^rtain  cases^  than  to.  see  preparations  of  xor 
tended  hostility,  and  wait  for  their  maturity,  ^ui4^ 
f^r  tl^ir  qppn  effect,  to  repel  it.** 

It  i^^peared  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  correct  c<H>r 
dnaion  from  the  general  reasoning  of  Mr^Ha^ttn^^, 
ofijfaia  X4>panimts,  with  respect  to  those  priiicipJ^A 
idMcb  would  best  apply  to  our  extended  political 
^^fltiqwAn  India,  or  to  define,  by  any  prescijptm; 
}im9%:  the.  exiMA  demarcation  between  acts. .  of  d/9&»r 
tMre  wA  ofiuifive  policy;,  but  the  general  impiTei^- 
utmt  in<j£^»gland  was.  so  strong,  at.thia .  period,  x^ 
pAe,  ambition  of  out:  Indian. nder9>ai4itbe 
jioeefltlity  of  jreitmilMng'jtb^rfowttriiOpC 
engaging  in  war  within  the  narromsitt  Um^,  *thiit 
the  House  of  Commons  voted  resolutions  to  that 

Vou  If.  £ 
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eSeoti;   umd  in  tke   same  aM  ^f  thd*  l(^kfet)uf& 
^hicb  *appdiiited  the  Boatd  of  Control^  afid  giteitlui 
the  ^Oo^embi^geiiend  power  adequate  to  ftii^i  get^: 
imgn  Amclidns^  &  clatue  was  intertedf  declaiuigii 
'^  Ibbtt  ta  pursue  schemes  of  oon«{iiest  and  edrtensiMi 
«tf  donHnioii  in  India,  are  mteures  repugnant  to. 
thei'Wfah,  the  honour,  and  the  policy  of  Orcat 
Britain.'^    It  was  further  oMuto  unkBwfiiI,-«aUi  haS; 
booaahudf  stated,  for  the  Bupreme^govemmeni' 
to  engage  in  hostilities  with  any  gtate  that  hftd  ttdl' 
GQBunenced^  or  made  preparatioud'to' eomtiiaflc^' 
war  upon  them,  or  upon  an  ally  whimi  we  trerci' 
hound  by  our  engagements  to  prdttct,  mdesriti' 
cases  where  the  previous  sanction  of  the  goV^^rn^^ 
ment  in  England  had  been  obtained,     l^ie  Ibbal 
government  was  also  prohibited  by  this  sM^firoitA 
making  atiy  treaty  guaranteeing  the  posstesslom  of 
any  native  prince,  except  in  cases  ^here  each  jpwty 
hod  engaged  to  aid  the  English  iA  a  War  liMUaly 
ccmdnenlced,  or  about  to  leommenoe. 

-The  spirit  and  object  of  this  fow  was  just  «imI 
wise;  ibr  tiie  great  danger  we  have  had  to  en^ 
counter^from  the  first  was  the  too  rapid  etrtensiMr' 
of  our  oopire ;  bat  oor  success  in  retarding^'  if -We*^ 
could  dot  aneat  the  gvdwth  of  oor  greaidQie«h  mujit* : 
evidtody  [depend  on  the  means  we  tmifi6f eddfok^ 
ibm<pmp(M,  aodthe  letter  of  dieact  in>qiiestioK  * 
went'lo  jfettdr  am  (gGhnemment  in  the  exfarcisei  «f< ' 
tUeiiooflt  ^essential  of  thesk  meansi  >  It  forbade  tdiof  i 
scasonaUe)  lue :  of  <  that  poWer  dhd/  inflvteike *)lhildii  t 
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Wf^iuitee^di  ito  cdiedk  cpmbtnation  or  to  coimter^ 
afiti/iiAil^iyct  iamiBtiii^^  tbe  plans  of  ambiti;oni  .and 
pimc^]»ed  to  a  3t«te  sku^ttd  amongst  dei|)otic 
ptjbnsy  iirbb  reoQgnisad  no  obj«<;t8  but  oonquait 
mA^owet,  »  toxme  of  pqlipy  tb^y  coq^  notap^ 
pnxnnke>  iw  even  mdervtioid.  Tb^se  priocta  werex 
ooMf^^uontlyv  bWe  :froin  tbeir  ignoraiice  and  tbeir 
pocdfUBSipticni  to  mistake  otir  motii^s  of  action^  t6 
cbmiijwdei^tion  e^A  forbearance  fear  and  weak^ 
i^mw,  [and  lutder.  (that  delnsiim  to  venture  on  a  course 
of  )Mtion'  whicb  ppecipitated  their  rain,  and  fen-* 
dered  our  cautious  and  nn¥riae  policy  proda€<JTe  of 
tbose^  tKTory  ends,  which  it  had  been  framed-  to 
a^oi4*(  ..    . 

i  ITbe  pteceding  pages  of  this  work  have  afforded 
abpmdaiMt,  proofs  of  thi3  faetg  and  a  concise  review. 
0^  note  Becent  events  wiU  bring  it  sttU  oosAre 
strouf  ly  under  observation. 

/i^prd.CpmwaUis  had  in  bis  character  an  union 
pf  firmness  and  moderation,  which  gave  the  best 
pMiioise  pf  pveaarving  peace  with  the  native  states,. 
IumI  that  been  passible.  The  agression  of  Tippoa 
S«teaun,  however,  forced  him  int6  a  war.  Suoeesv 
led  to  tns  making  a  great  accession  to  tlte  Com* 
puny'j  territories,  and  the  allianoe  with  the  Nizam 
of(  )th0  Ddcjk^inj  into  which  he  was  compelled  to 
enftev-^in  ooder  to  ensnte  the  reductian  oi  Tippoo^ 
bteanie)tfae  fruitful  souree  of  pottticcd  embarrass-r 
inefat  4o,  his  sticceasori  It  was  •  befote "  remorkedi 
thbt  [Lord)  €0rawalHs,  *  byi  a   ooihmimicatlon    to 

EH 
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m'fi&ij  to  meet  ie  '  fe'it  ^^^'^'^^3^^ 
asserted  that,  had  that  nobfemdn*  itelt'liitofeff^it 
iibertv  to  a^opt  measures  of  pi^v^hiiVJ^^BSy^^he 
miK'witW'hWdiy  a^tazard  of  HbMik,  -fiiWfe 
*^ieji  ihe  gro^^'  of  d  stalle  WWdh;'Wft!h#^^; 
years  of  his  leaving  India^  had  acc^ttlaftiifl^ilitki^ 

^  J*  .W[r,  James  ^nd^rsoiii  the  aole  resident'  at"t1ie%tiifaf 

14i^i,^^ji^e  Si^diai  gives,  in  his  communication^ '>^tfi^KI'i^^^ 

jjljjyvernp^-jpener^lj  Sir  Jolin  iM'Pherson,  'ah4  witl^'LtiW'CiiHi- 

m^liSy  ifhe,  cc^pletest  account  of  the  prepress  and  c%atfii*(fte?Mf 

j^  jp^Tyer  of  that,  ambitious  chie£     After  expatiaiYhg'  \iiy^^iAi 

j^  THstjgrpun^s  we  had  to  expect  that  Sm&ia  wci^M'^b^Hr 

^a^f;^^pi)re(;iafe<^,the  motives  of  our  con^uci;  in  noi  otli^tnf)Hi2i^, 

M,  we  easily  .might  have  done,  the  progress  W'liis^amiflfiHift, 

-rfrffjft^^^  V,I  am  sorry,  however,  to  obsierve,  tnai  the  oeitf^SWir 

jpf^^i^ljAJe^  Sin^ift  has  been  in  many  respects  very  uM^SSie 

-f9n^(?  ^^^^  R^  ^^F  conduct  .towards  him :  iii  soinb^lAstint^a 

.he  has  presumed  top  much  on  the  ipoderation  of  piir  ccmduct* 

l^^n^n  hb  hrcmsactim  with  the  other  powers  he  iias'liiDOOTld 

^j^ljnterpret  the  delicacy  of  our  behaviour  towards  Biifll  m^a 

^pj[^^te  submission  to  his  power.     In  shorty  irhas  b^lfeKie 

l^cvident,  that  whateveir  reliance  yre  may  have  formerly'^ri&ed 

^jn^his  di8|50sitipn  must  now  be  totally  transferired  to  tte 'dlr- 

j^^jjl^fter  describin|r  Madhajee  Sindia's  actual  condition;  bis  pft>- 

^J^fisive   effoi:ts,to  make  himself  mastier  ot  al!^ifitfdtf3ran, 
sift  T5  db^rrr  -  u  Hfi  yuT,    '  1^  ■•  .     :>  >  '-  :    i*  ^^si  <yhfua  rioirfi* 
gjiif^er  Uie  name,  of  the  powerless  emperor  Shan  AlliimT  Thu 

Ij^ifEcuitdes  he  had  still  to  encoynter  from  the  nuineiiSI&^itefefs 

4:  l?h|?rKSrre  yet  unsubdued ;  from  the  constitution 'aifel^ieiBil?  olT  a 

-»n£i;fi*^^££9fi9>**io^i>'his  army :  and  frbm  the  dissatisfaction* bx- 

„  jCUed  r  wnongst  hw  iiew  3ubiects  by  his  ^*  various  acts  of  trea- 

chery,  cruelty^^nd  rapacity,'*  Mrl  Anderson  oWeWeS?'*  Pfom 
.miri  J^tBTjfe  s^iUiaeod  io  nor-j^immop  IbuJob 
(a)  Vide  Mr.  Anderson's  Letter  to  Lord  Comwallis,  2  ah  Nov.  1786. 
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,j( LrCjr^.^aronaiUs^  m  abstaming  from  those  mep» 
^^lf^  )^]j^i2h  would  ^ve  pre vei?tted  tW  family  of 
^ipd^j^Qjii.^bt^mjwg  a  power  which  was  Ukely  to 
b^j^if^cj^^jcv^timlly  against  m^   acted  in"  con* 

^t|iif  ,^|^uil,  j^ot|r  Iprd^hip  wHl  perceive  thEt  Sindia's  situation  k 

yp^  jy?  SQpi^,  degree  precariaus,  and  that  at  al!  cTenta  mueli 

.^j^e/Qi;$t  necessarily  elapse  before  lie  can  realize  his  prospects* 

^J^f  ^j^^t  uudoubtedljr^  many  advantages  in  bia  cuntilng  and 

^Ji5l|^^e,.jLQfl  .his  persevering  management,  ivVich  he  ofteb 

ji|fpi|3^cc^*sfuliy  to  supply  the  want  of  real  power  and  other 

d*^fec^^,in  his  situation;  bi2t,  on  the  other  hand,  he  h  fr^* 

qiwfully  promoted  by  his  avarice  to  act  with  little  pdlicy'rir 

fj;jresi|th^.  ,  l^'C*^  *^^*  latter  cirt^umstance^  I  was  for  some  tiMe 

fnc|pe4  to  think  that  his  i^iews  in  this  quarter  were  ratfi^r 

of  a  temporary  than  permanent  nature.     It  is,  indeed,  most 

iikel}'  that   the  expectation  of  treasure  was  at  A  rat  his  jit^iniil-' 

^^^f^^oj^ect  ^n  thifi  undertaking,  but  that  his  views  openJed  aid 

^^Iprged  themselves  with  the  favourahle  events  which  '  akef* 

wards  fell  out,     It  seems  now  almost  as  certain  as  any  ^b!th* 

^ja^Tpojfii  can  be,  that  his  object  is,  by  connecting  hW 6^ 

^jp^TOiccs,  of  iljtfalwfi  and  Ajmere,  with  those  of  Agra  "and 

DeUii,  to  erect  an  independent  empire  of  his  own,*  and^^io 

ahaker  off  aU  subjection  to  the  Paishwah/*    Air.  '!^h3ferson 

nl^$??f^?flf^fP^^T.^^  9P^^^°?  that,  after  the  dangerous  amoition 


Jie  CiSiCiaa^s  by  st^tine^  that,  '^  on  some  occasions,  perhaps  it 

'X^^lSmmeim^^l?,   ^in  ■nf^n  iM-i'     ;iuv;     nl^JucniUMMnif  ^^iiiiJlk 

may  be.  necessarv  for  us  to  check  him  in  his  progress,  wWre 
actual  <KmimiS8^on  of  hostilities  against  nim. '  "- 
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fottnity  to  the  vie^es  and  ^^ntStoeitts  dF  'his  kiipe- 
Hots  in  Engktid;  and  to  %be'  pra^rfdM  ef  tktkk 
of  the  legislature  already  cited ;  but  this  noMettkbi 
took  wdvatttage  of  et«fy  ck!caliiOii  (as  >^  ^blt'v'e 
already  shewn)  to  satAify  the  prih<c^es  aind  ehddft 
bf  India  that  such  conduct  profceedfed  •from  mdtiVei 
of  moderation^  not  of  taj^reibension.  <  * 

Lord  Te%niiiouth  acted  throughout  his  odmii^^ 
trati<m  with  still  more  scnipulous  ecAformity  'tb 
the  prevailing  «ehtimei\t^  in  fingl^uid,  BAdAt^  1^ 
letter  of  parliamentary  restrictions.  He  ^HA  this 
from  a  strict  sense  of  duty,  and  with  the'  ftiU 
knowledge  of  all  the  evils  which  were  likely' to 
result  from  his  non-interference ;  and  his  minutes 
hxA  lett^fi  upon  the  politiii^  state  of  Iiidk'  tft 
this  period  exhibit  (like  all  the  other  prodnc^oas 
of  this  virtuous  nobleman)  an  intimate  knowledge 
both  of  the  condition  of  the  British  govemniient^ 
jbxjA  that  of  the  native  «tates<  The  consequences 
of  the  efforts  he  mede  to  pres^re  a  system  of  rigM 
neutral  policy  have  been  ftdly  described  in  tlUe 
formei*  chapters.  TippooSnhaun  wanted  no  motive* 
to  stio^ulate  him  to  action,  whenever  he  saw.  an 
opportunity  &vourable  to  his  cherished  designs 
itgdnst  the  Bittt«fa  nation;  but  we  may  question 
whether  ihe  encouragement  he  received  from 'our 
abandonment  of  the  Nizam  had  not  more  wcSgtit 
in  influencing  him  to  the  hostile  measur^k^^fee 
adopted  thaln  the  advice  of  French  eraissari^d,  or 
the  expected  aid  frori^  fliegoverftmeftt  of  the  Mfcti- 
ritius. 
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r,f{J3m  leduction  of  Tippoo;  the^  restoration  of  a 
Himhi  piiace  to  the  throne  of  lag  anoertort  ui 
Ja^nme ;  tbe  afljjVJice  \rith  the  Nizac^  which  stij^r 
Iwt^d  ^  ihe  dismbsal  of  a«troiig  French  cor|M»«i|i 
,^}«en4qe,  and  of  his  aid  in  the  war  witb  the 
JSnU^WV  aliened  all  our  rdbtions  in  the  dOirth  of 
India.  These  were  the  first  meagwe^  of  Lord 
W^i^S^Gf^  to  the  uAaptifm  of  which  hemv^^com* 
^^^  %ia  Aeces^  that  all  admitted.  The  point 
t^  n\iw^  sDOee»ft  bad  carried  him  wa»  ^men^^ctte 
^  q«p«Ul, not  i^eiMin  stationary.  He.  mmt  ei^wr 
if^pfM^}  or  ^^Tdiu^-  The  £rst  of  these  cowtms 
Dffdfi^d  la  temporary  exemption  from  present  ^^^Ai^ 
jltrf^e  price. <>f  inture  aecurity.  The  4»ecand  ied 
IjbiKifigh:  diffieuky  and  embarraasniisnt  to  peace  Mid 
IpDnp^ty*  To  enable  him  to  subdue  Ti^MH>^aiid 
h^  Frimcb  allies^  Loird  Wettesley  had  heeD  oUigisd 
4t#>|^9dg)e  hiaiself  to  protect  the  Nizam  agipoM 
iSkfk  JMabiiattas.  This,  like  every  steptowsardsf^th^ 
^d^ahUsfameot  of  order  and  tzanqoilhtyy  wi^i  an 
9$$»jf^  ^s^ffm  a  nation  whose  aanies  weve  notifainl 
m^  1^9  from  their  vomfhgn  and  constmetipfi^^ 
mippttfrted,  ^eept  by  the  annoal  attack  of  r:th^ 
najgUbow^  .wd  "vho  for  neaiiy  a  oeotaiy.  Jt^d 
di^epi^  ^ert^twies  of  the  Niaaoi  aa an  }sA\mtr 
j^eei  »f  pJw4ar.  l^Offd  Welleftlfiya  J^aiasfiMf**,^ 
,%^;4«t^rwwd  *o  d«ect/aU,hia  fiE<wM  ffti^ 
^ojijtiftn  of.  a  pr^itetory  isystwa  fWhich*  Hndertwcqfft 
fi;haai9«ii^it<?Kaa!q)9a^ 
)9ji^  ^  ft:iMpte*<W/er>M^^^ 

?ui)h 
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of ) this^/  qtuoAion  /  hta  ' bten'  > ic4V{r>  ^vttt^mif  "^iM^^a 

^aibetisdrairna]TeUed}:iiv:^e  hott'i^  fVtce0i^)«iw 
idlet  Jak^tof  t(di9se'  Mafaratui  fyrmdee,  twUb  a;irdwlA^ 
ftn%htifoo  ithe  coHtiMiabcirof  roptne  aKidtde«)bMfd£ 
(lT(13ie  riaranJtakeii'  by  tiie  Mt^Mtiebdn  fficq^huil 

]HHn)j|^T«if ll^polie^  Awt  hM,  betib  {Mrm^-^cd;^ 
^B^uint  livyiiw  (conqubst  of ^^qjpfob  rSuhttUii^tUcinMKr 

yt^iiB^t.hlBtsat  ia/admihins^lseimuiihjUh^  fldfl^ 
teAienaytlmgii  >fiii^  i£« th4'  Bipti^h  fiitU  )im0  t^hk 
jp68erfMii^>M^<had'V0^  kutle'bptkd  M4o<i^StA\m 
sures  conse^nM:)  tc^totxr^Q^iaMeiim^tttieiNif^ 
(EbcaciiDitreiide  <  jof I  'Oiir  f 4i^ 
imiide  wiui) /tie) jfeM  step  i  idid  i^9iidblIbU£ikit^f{dL 

dWslK»«iiaaidtdirdi^gh  then  ao((ttii- 

fpcnscpoftfoibk  witixi«liiMerea«e>0f  exf^^ttdltife/ktMl 

ti»fs«!iah^]|]b^geaeral)p^oe<€ifl IndM    whic^  as-i^idil 

pditidUfidistufixkl  wi?i3lfM^tet%ltii%i)isMtiW«t9'i^ 
ptacfaig  at  iiD^i<(^iiditi^i  wMdhfjfr^m  its  f^ct^ 

alliances  gave  ns  the  means  of  success  in  tbijQif^ 
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€0tllifiifibmmtf(3f  oiyfi^tai  of  ipcdity^Mvbkl^^weilfeto 
Qm^|>dllidtb7tpkd9is  .of  ittthlwd  cbnaU0niti<Hi(B)iif 
«ttfe1iji4o:pimrmt^nJft)is  ^equtdljia  faotyjAatdiejtihi* 
fi^ediii»')i]i  greoiltelnbfanrassQteoitojTandtidiattthfiy 

Ifht9^$iiibi<#ft;  eitb(9^  lo9i>d^«Hri€towiufiiiibtf^ainrt 
feftiiitg^ Alidtritad(|>&iideitce^  I'oR  afank  liiilQ  abloth 

giiffetMMM^^  I  But  tbit  mb  tfa«t<e9Qa^teno6]9fndDif 
tttabUtl^mfiiltiimdififrpgreta  rofipnr  potrertuinlii^ 

dtmte  f^flaU/ImefoiB)  Iby'vrhifihi.TTO  icdtld  rb^iilkte 
^^toiwchtAd  (foiiq4<^sty!DU  which  ^ we!  rwerephro*- 
pdkd)|^ohm.  bet^Dibofiwi ^eMti)  iby <cdii9ee)r'iii4 

u%(iilUite^S)of ith^isatneichaniolerhas  ;Ao8ttflbniiefl 
hytJ^onifM/c^iiky  h^d  bqen^eiKtcifediiitoJ^y  abnos^ 
nil)  hk)-sf odecesiiors^  >  and,  fi}om>)Lird  CUrfe  rdinnh 
tnff^nih^)  ehi^  jnotive ,  had  'beta  'M^prdbdnre  )af 
loHgi  ail- j|>9e(ijible  ihe.  isxiatetice  ^^  llieJ  >native  )Stai(to 
krith'ivJtoisb  tl^ey  iwero.  coMkracted* '/  Tlbe if^equeney 
iifill».<a|)edietttiis  i9/firoo£o£(ito  wiadomiai^ineottst 
M^.^i> ']Bictf«r  hasifieldoia.bi^iaii  i^tifcnatiye -bwi- 
toi^QHitit)ft4^^Q  and  iaqafrnv^'twhiob  oiiidt  >haT(^ 
t§noi0iMtfi4^i9jihoiwtit>^^  oC'iQur^diretitmkf 
mdti«!MVi|:fftUi^lM>9e  ^uddmijicWogaii  in  flotietgf 
^ihwlbcllldBpfiwfcul;  /of  .<hft;mifeilyrtheyilM»f ^*ay« 
been,  from  the  fi]:$t>)^mr/i^(T(i»tt  0]ii8tf^fiJi*>(La^( 
^Q^^IWstBltnwJwtfiit^fr^Wt  viihithl^gwfileat 
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4^0^  vbo  condaimied  Lend  W?llesi)^j^  t^^tHMffj^, 
jtktMgk  44«me  4of  Lord  (>niwatfi&  was  4«ug}^^d^ 
obtained  to  give  character  to  an  e^rtio  jp^viv^ft 
tjiisteia  of  ueutral  policy.  That  venerable  pohliWMfcflj 
W0ni  out  m^w  by  iafinnitiei  thim  age^  dyji^  w<9 
^tt  hffi  lorifal^  was  succeeded  by  Six  Gwi^ 
Aarlow^;  who,  actrag  upon  tbe  ptinc^des  w^hici^  tk^ 
$;qthmtieg  ia  £n^aiid  had  pise^cribeiiy ,  wvthdwv 
from  ercry  interfereiK^  to  wfaid|i  we  were  aQt,4»9A^ 
ei#c^  pkdg!^  by  treaty.  In  Q«e  oa9^!  hommiifff 
l^faichhii^  bf&en' noticed*^  he  foiwdlMmsetf  ^Opppf- 
,pe;U^  ta  a  deipartiue  fitDm  tUb  comrae;  jsmd  thprna^ 
gl^nnenta  by  which  he  justified  hit  condinct  foa><i|pi0 
QCcasion  are  a  coiwindng  conmieat  of  the  iivplW^' 
ticahiii^  of  that  ayatem  to  priunote  whiidi  a^nfie 
,^)  ^ty  made  him  give  the  fiili  aid  of  hfe  gflreUt 
knowledge  and  experiance. 

M^hi?  atoioistration  e£  Lord  Miitfe  present^  .^le 
wiSlh^  la^€jE^ltiollS5  b«t  gradual,  return  to  the  fin}y 
prilMffldea  by  which  our  eaapireiMwJd  be  uiaii>tainfi>t* 
Th^;(oBe  m  which  he  aasertod  the  ri^te^^iihe  Ad- 
ifinh  go^eromwt,  whenever  dieee  wer^  ihitateuf^ 
ttuffeobed,  aa  fur  as  w»s  pesaiU^  the  jjaprelrieftw 
daily  made  by  ^  gnawing  inaoknce  and  tti^ffHAs 
^  il;bo^  fro(^)poKei»  .40  whon  w:e  hadiahMdlqned 
^,  ijbe  ^c^t^  provinoes  of  India  as  iw  wm^^W 
w^^  j  it  WW  vaWy»4w»gwi«d  they  wioold  lOWtiawe 
to  war  upon  each  other. 

•  Vol.  I., page  874, 1'- .Xritif 
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k«eSsdk,:'<t6  ■m'eA^hm  the  ^(fnmeheifk  ¥iHl««d,'^ 

i«  Wi^  ti  xtiMter  «f  i^gilet  to  y^i,  As  M»^  M'Ctf-t^ 
govettime&t  iti  Sft^latid,  thd^  he  &ited  !h  his  ^fmsi 
~f»  «««Bk:lWle  otue  irtth  the  Raj^  of  Kigpoi^.   H^ 

«ia^'  thith  dril  ^dh(6i-iM$iia4$^  ^b  taatui«  tttS  ^fl^ 

dlB«^dtl  ^^HgtmehilB,  tod  {iofttlug  ottt,1ft  i%e  thdk 

f)»!Kftli^'  lang^ag^,  all  th<<rf  ^iditkilt^d'-t^i  (^ortictt- 

Mf  ii9'{tltikb«ediii'the  diii«  df  Ifyaenibild(f,>i^- 

-^tOlk  -by^itASetvii^*;   '  **  It  ii  nWt  tfie  fct^«o*  <*f 

tlksi^' Teaiiafks  to  qtie^rtu  tbe' jy^Hcy  of  thttie  «*ti- 

Sfitot^  alKantes,  or  thek  great  abd  benefidi^'iti- 

-4tt«Ace'  oh'  the  condition  6f  ibe  British  ein^e'& 

^ffia,"ik  time  pbat,  j^seut,  and  to  ^Mttie.^  '"^Tlky 

have  added,  most  materia&y,  tb  over  ^itiit  bAd'^- 

"Wt^tt^y  tliid  they  have  placed  ft>r  eVttr  tU'd  cH8tknce 

ilungerb  fiir  greater  than  «ny  to  b«  !E(|)pteheiJd«d 

tiN)«to  Iftre  ^^Is  *bov«  described:  Bat  the^e  Si'MtSi^, 

like  tin  other  haman  arraagemients';  b^ttfSv^^ln 

-l^m^ite  8oKN:es  of  Hheir  dwn'd<«fca^,attd<l^<^^tlie 

'Hflf/titAiiWi  «f  cOttecttte  Bl^aMr«ft  'to^^  lob^l^  thehr 

^Mtif<ri'^pt«g^esi^vd'««fld€«tcy'fo  i^so^^ii^'  • 

^'-*i%bf>4  'Hiastii%s,  itt  e>v«i-y^dfi«fe^l«n€^tfr<64>Ffi^ 

-go««ttiafli«fit/ ^vilu^  his  £^^fe<6r%h^'h^es!JityW 

«ffiUtfly'  ine«itfn  't4  tlr««b^p¥ihd^'1f«%!bH'h^'f[iS- 
,     ■         ,  ,,.  .;-fi'(>  ;Ii;i'i  fffviii  \ivtio'. 
*  Letter  from  Lord  Minto  to  the  resident  at  Pdonali,  dated 

^th  November,  181k  e  ■^■u'l   I  u''/  * 
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tration  in  Iiidli,'%lirfe'ft>B(iia«ia'itt'e*i^i'"TKttt»«fe 
"ftpeib^^i^^^iKf^'i^'  thfe^  I^gf »I&tW(^i'  lib^^i^  de- 
«i^JU^i4yiiafed^^W<^  MptiimiaiAei  f^-miii^ 

-i>y^5«bfiitt(^,'b^  kUvtt:e;>T^  HnOkidA,  Wf'pkik,  ^M 

by  love  of  independenddi^  dddBiiiM  tmvei,  k^i¥9t 

-Mvyf!)^  ypBM  ty  tiie'jiltai^etl<r'k'iiaJ?eASte. 
■^^"ly^WHfe  bniy  Weans  of  maShtii^g'tiitfie- 
-Mdaife,''i^arfViti4)Vinthat'codtatry.'  '"^'^'T  (ok 
^^'^  Sftfe^MStWindit'-stitestMeii' m  ftkyfe^iaiwk 
their  lessons  in  England,  and  thosi''vii<y'''fl9\fe 
''^m^'mi^'^iAkS^  in' Ttiffia;  ^}lm^''^^fm\y 

who  have  avoided  id6te^"ttoy^Mye  confessedly  left 
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itf^rflfitlflfteidtattce  to  liK«riMi^o»l6»i)  ali4^1^«^i 
add^t0vthl»  sti^amgfact^  tb^tl^e>Aferaiit-pbMldirRfe0i 
of  ^#^ '  iNMtbd  < of  e^tiijl,' '  the '  V^iT"  iil6t^ 
ifvM^h^Hfte  ftm)cia^d'withi|he>db)dtt  dl^pv^^Mte 
th«rifiui«mtiif  Mheift^s  ^  ag^gfaatfmf)mt,tQncbth9 
ei«el]fid(mt^f 'ditmiuiQn^  have:  aOmoflt  Jb^eteryteMt 
stMice  i^nlWH^^i*  «B(  die  wiadott  und  uk^esflNtf^ 
thi60«  »Mtt6ar0ft'<if  t)he  lo(Od(*udthiiii^rktKm  willdb' 
have  been  attended  with  such  results.  >  Uri^tfl^My^ 
U9  to^  a>  cbn^luiidn,  timt  sdl  ^thb  '£ngUsb*  MateM^n 
wkli^h  this  tobsertation  mclud«lB  ha^e  ^heit  b^n^  iiif ' 
thek  tarns,  taiot^  with  tbaX:  on^pable  littiibltiobi<tf^ 
wMoh'  lh«  Indian  >  6oVerpo^i  we  advised, '  )d« !  ^iEt* 
th^siy '  Salter  information  obiig^  tkem  >  ^o '  ^e  *  thid  ^ 
satii3tibn  of  thieir  approbation  to  such  #ar«^  fikm 
bi4ag!  satisfied  that  they  tmre  just  and  lexpedi^itti' 
Tfai^re  may  be  some  eases  v^era  it  ii  possildip  to 

*  Tnere  is'  one  remarkable  exception  in  the  case  of  the  late 
Lord  lioAdinflerry,  trlio  differed  from  Lord  Wdlfesley  di 'tA 
theiprindpl^  tipen  ivlikh  the  tilsaty  ^  Basd^^v^as  o^chtdeCL 
Th^h^^vnmA^^n  ^h  vidies  .^re  foHjr  .gmniia  theibalr  of  ^ 
this  work:  but  the  whole  lies  in  a  narrow  ^uestio^u  Tiyj^it 
possible,  loftier  the  con<}uest  oi  Mysore,  and  the  treaty  rof 
Hyderabad,  for  the  !British  government,  governed  according 
to  its  established  principles  and  usages,  to  remain  without 
collision  with  the  Mahrattas,  whose  system  was  predatory  t 
If  it  was  not,  the  only  difference  of  opinion  that  could  arist 
waS|  as  to  the  measures  which  could  render  the  existence  of 
these  two  great  powers  compatible  with  each  other.  The  OQly. 
mode  of  effecting  this,  with  any  hope  of  avoiding  war,  was 
through  alliances  (of  which  Bassein  was  the  first)  that  divided 
the  interests  of  the  great  chie6  of  this  nation  of  plunderers. 
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pw^il^ttt  the(itmapepam«tit^  or  thejudi^cmt'Of 
indiiddii^  'ba$  {MMidpitatad  a  contest;  but  on  the 
dtibtenito^'itris  elear  that  the  most  modecaite  Jbbve 
b§filir«fmpeDed  to  the  same  course,  and  that  the^ 
ofdfi^dof  tBupertcora^aod  the  «MctiaeBt9  of  law^ 
havie  «iot  only  fidled  in  the  end  pr«^osed,  that  of 
atoetting'  the  growth  of  our  power,  but  have  ac^ 
tiAJK^/causodit  to  be  more  rapid  than  it  otherwise 
^»9^UliaiYi^  beeUk 

uThese^.are'  the  deductions  which  must  be  drawn. 
hfimi^t  cfTrinils  thai  hwe  <Mccunred)  but  the  UW 
iMokiSotlmie  conquest  and  interfiorem^e  is  aow  a* 
diMltlattefc  We  are  the  acknowledged  krdf.)^^ 
Indian  ai«d  'th^e  Ajdsts  not  a  sovereign  p]4niQe>  or  a 
clm^t  iniithat  vast  country^  with  whom  iveham 
not} tifo  that  imply  friradship  and  ptotection.oB 
our  fMrfef  and  dependence  or  aUegiancer  on  tha 
other. ,  Such  being  the  case^  it  becomes  import^ 
toxonaider  our  actual  condition,  and  thos^  ohangf^s 
which  aft  altered  state  of  affairs  may  call. for  in 
the  8ha)>e  and  princii^es  of  our  government,  both 
at  hoihe  and  abroad. 

These  important  subjects  will  occi^)y  the  next 
chapters. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

^'.,,    ...  :  .     .    .      .        .      !    ;,.  1  .v,.\j    ijii> 

Observations  and  Reflections  on  the  general  Administration 
of  the  Indian  Government  in  Englani     , 

Twe  tetfospect  6f*tlfe  ori^  an*i*j[)td^!fe*^ 
dttf  ^pbltecal  jiower,  iJ  the  ptetdfti^  dik^tfef^,*^ 
iefen  offered  tdtli'  no  vFew  of  tevMh^  tM^'^dU^' 
ctksdibm  Regarding  the  comparatfve'  m^fft  bf  ii- 
mtttttalij^  or 'of  any  measures  which  th^'^atdTtt-' 
tkttd'  or  "adopted.  Whatever  m^n's  seiilftuflritf 
fttay  bfe  tipon  these  subjects,  every-  one  tHlP  iigfee* 
fhiV  the  (joestion  respecting  our  power  M  Indra* 
Hte  altogethW  changed  its  shape.  We  are' ki'* 
rfvedf  at' Ae  summit  long  dreaded  'by'  many;  Aiff 
ft  fcno^^fedge  of  the  paths  by  wttch  we  advanced; 
Ithere  our  march  was  impeded;  and  whwe  pro- 
p^lted  with  a  velocity  that  we  ciouM  not  T«gtilate; 
much  less  arrest,  appears  essential  to  enable  *'iif 
to  understand  the  nature  and  character  oF'Wfe^ 
materi&ls  from  %hidi  the  fabric  bf  bur  «ttu«^ 
power  mW  1)e'  cdiisftructed;  and  we 'ihkj^  ^Mt 
*cti*fcd  that,  ^fitcsi  the  structure  "Is  stfifeiHW 
its  component  parts,  it  will  not  endurcP*/**^^F%^ 
hdvtf**cbtiqUJrM   aft   bur   enemies  Min'the^* ^5n- 
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tiiimt  of  India,  but  that  very  consammatioii  of  our 
eSofrta  exposes  us  to  greater  danger.  In  tbe  faci- 
lities of  improvement  which  our  condition  presents, 
we  may  find,  if  we  do  not  use  them  aright,  the 

Those  who  reflect  apon  the  actual  condition  of 
our  power  in  India  will  -he-satisfied,  that  the  task 
-  of  conquest  was  slight  in  conmarison  with  that 
wucn  awaits  us.  me  preservation  of  the  empire 
acquired.  To  tlie  acquisition,  mea  have  been  encou- 
«6^Ul»^I«B|dte^  atfpng^8t,of,flH.^e  ^ 

tjiWuMfftir*  m^  5,t*»PJ«»;^^l^ellQi»ce.xif,wh^ph|^ 

*di&i  WWf^^  -  /^*  muat  nqt  only  tfjfie  ioU^  c»jp|, 
6j|j|^r|^a,-|^e  actual,state  of  the  Ea^f^j^jg:^^ 
^gf^aitJSj^jlid^x^i^epts  iu  India*. anjl  tkJit,,of,4ifi 

^^%iR!#'j<^P  gjener^  lavJB.of  ovr. na^c^JjlMj 
hiJatyglHittdif^s  .and  in^ti^tjop^  of  thf,r)»le«;^i^ 
y^mJ^^  J^e^j^t^mypt  calcn}|l;^,,t%  y^ligflS 
4ffHW»  ^jTM*.  fee  coiiW«^e^  Jfe.VMj  tft 

Vi*.  II.  P 
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tti«  work  regarding  t)ie  chMge»tb$^t  tli^.lpdf^ii 
a4n]aj44tn^tiQn  in  England  bad  undergone  pnevi.oa9i 
tp  tlie  year.  18!ll.  The  act  of  parliamcMb  pimA^ 
ij»  ,1^13,  reni^wing  the  Company^  pwUegcs  for 
twenjty  years,  did  not  directly  make  any  in^tc^ 
alteratipn>in  the  power  of  d^  faraneh  of  die  Ind^ 
government;  but  the  measure  of  evening  tbe  ^rad|9. 
iffitb  India,  by  creating  a  large  GmnnuetcifU  b<^, 
Wth  separate  interests  from  thope  of  thi^  Cqi^r^ 
pany,.  greatly  weakened  th«  letter,  while*  it  pfij^fH 
porticmally  increaseil  the  sirrength  of  themini^ltf!]^ 
From  the  earliest  period,  the  court  of  direetQ;i;a, 
had  sought  influence  in  the  House  of  Cpmmom^, 
andion  many  occasions  they  had  succes^fujliy  f^oipr 
bated  the  ministers  of  the  king;  but  tibe  preni^t, 
act  imbodied  a  powerful  p^rty  upon  whose  a]4  ther 
lattec  could  depend  on  all  question!  that  went  tot 
a  limitation  of  the  Company's  privileges  and  au* 
thority. 

The  right  of  nominating  to  the  high  offices;  of 
Govemor^eneral,  Govemprsi  and  Commattders4n^ 
diief,  at  the  different  presidencies,  wa3,  by  this< 
act,  as  by  former  acts,  vested  in  the  court  of,  di- 
rectors,  subject,  however,  to  the  approbation  of 
the  king.  If  that  was  withhdd,  a  second  perscm 
w%s  to  be  nominated,  and  so  on  till  tiie  two  ftu^ 
thorities  concurred:  but  to  obviate  the  evil  of  a 
continued  difference  of  opinion  as  to  a  proper  per- 
son, a  clause  in  the  act  provided  that,  on  suchi  ap- 
pointment not  beipg  made  by  the  court  of  directors. 
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WllfcSn*  W6  months  from  the  date  of  the  vacancy 
h^iig  knoMi,' the  right  df  nominating  lapsed  to  the 
^g!  This  a<i:  suppoi&es^  and  afanost^  compels^ 
a:^e^iiieitt  between  the  conrt  of  directors  knd'his 
itoijert/s  ministers  on  this  miost  essential  bf  all 
pdilnles,  as  connected  ^ifh  the  welfare  and'  |)erma- 
nendy  of  our  Eastern  empire;  and  though  its 
pjfintiniotA  may  appear  calculated  to  prodhce  em- 
bat^huisment  and  weakness,  by  dividing  rei^onsi^ 
bilftjr,  they  are  firattied  in  the  true  spirh  of  the 
BWHsh'iboilstitution.  They  impose  a  check,  and 
ifcy^iAiglit  dne,  'upon  the  abuse  <rf  patronage;  and 
oblige  the  parties,  when  they  differ,  to  com^,  to  a 
cet^n  rfegree,  to  the  bar  of  public  opinion.  This 
ititist  always  do  good,  fbr  we  cannot  anticipate 
the  Jieridd  iprtien  men  exercising  po^er  in  Eng- 
khd  can  be!  indifferent  to  the  sentiments  of  the 
public  "upon  points  which  their  acts  fbrce  into- 
discussion. 

The  court  of  directors,  who,  by  this  act,  had  the 
power*  of  recalling  the  Governor-general,  Gover- 
nor, or  Conmxander-in-chief,  as  being  their  ^  officers 

•  When  we  consider  the  nature  of  this  right  of  recall,  and- 
^  coilsttttltioti  of  the  court  of  directors,  we  are  not  surprised 
that  H  has  never  been  exercised ;  but  though  they  hav^/eyea 
when  diseatisfied  with  the  high  funetienariea  in  Indian  fihrunk 
^m  the  responsibility  of  recalling  them  in  oppoaition  to 
ministers,  their  possessing  the  power  to  do  so  must  have  in- 
fluence on  the  conduct  of  ministers. 

t  me  Company  cease  to  have  the  right  of  recalling  in  caies 

lAerre'  the  vacancies  to  the  oftees  of  CFoveimor,  Oovfemor- 
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dbf1rfkj♦all(is,,^M^*wt.ti^e,fl#^R^l^^e,|^i,.]t^  i^ 

^adm  io£(ilihe()I«d)»;<bQfHrid„  fiw^fPffia^i^nfiB^ftji 
TinoBidl^,  or^tatbemisei^iilQ  ,auy.  ofli^j^^^Rj.j^^ 

exercise  of  dM»ip«7rerj,^<^,/t^^  k&Wii^iiffld^. 
<if"faBStaa4lgf)«MtU  4A(t  wiUtwjri.otfjceifl^jiyhQj^^ 

»SqR;li'>liiiitfflliiQttijO^  ^e[  ^w.9t;,i9fts^^  ^^/i^f^l^ 

efforts  of  those  iwJ».l«!fowjyre<l%i^^  IBBfi^^^fijIPjj 
IteutfiflMriotiq^niks  niM^.fvQiH  .Bngj^^^iri^H^i^^ 


^try, .  _  ,  -T 

#;*lic«*«iminTr/o:4   ^r^,n.:^,.r  i.  yiiii-iufi^ii*-,    ton  lol 

m.,  cap^76,  sec.  4  and  5.    The  Tatter  afct'^asiJ&iftfBPittS^ 
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{8f  eWii^^fCiio^n  «r'dfe<^ctOt9i  or'ilieiibMraioif 
cWBI*  >td''{n^6H^  irttfa "ihti  ^l0cflli'>gOTeiiBn^ 
iBWia^mm^'pim^  o(^«dte«|itHtb<Uid(>caMh«» 

Wii^iM^iia (^'\^k»  tkto»bp^tiadt*f/' ikaTfclft 
iiU^  &tf  ifVSfeb^'t^'^kbllisi^  «t«intiow  «it<{mlfija; 

<l<ii^d^t^oii to ttiefr'k&vittj^ thte  indnfi^i^MentrioA 
the  great  commercial  concerns  of  the.&stdtn^ltf^ 

8yMai(^4i:)*tKieir  «(fh^'4ati(fiH)  and  it,  ivapon.tbom 
c(Al3t)teK:y'%  Al^  iMtefj'tod  dieir  impgrt—c^iwr 
a"^tiskH««M'ttoft>  oJP'<Ae-Itt4»Mk'  goveiiinnfaiVflibitt 

'^!tTlf^'inW{tiMtff<et«l^'si»iki«ft  of  gotsimnnt^wfe 
<R$ii^>ttMiy4  iiHi'ft  ctifl'b«  no  ground 'fonnyodlngi 
idi^'f(>i^  ^'MilMt&bc«i'bf  rtale,  thtiv^fap  MitibdMs«{ 
pg^f  jf^tji)  r^ptiyedideas;  thatitis  co^trarr  to 
geMral'topiBion,  tor-  .(sron.  in^ni^^st^nt.jtTJl^'^  <;om>'^ 
ili<$l»#lui«hBb£df -nde:  aU  '<the»t  ago,  gpod  'glv<HW4/?( 
fw  not  establishing  a  particular  govemmeiitt^ohi^ 
^^^afen^ copMV^'  fBr'deSt^dyii^cM ^«ft 'ii 


ti«tioft*)ifin^h:nii^a,^i)-,Pftf*^j|8^^^^^ 

pose  the  i«e8ent  syflttidli^"-^9in»'llM>«Me<ii  mUtif 
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Bjteraj  when  we  reooUeot^  tbatit  has  grown  with 
onif  radtpire;  thmt  the  maai^iiig  pajrtneiB  ofm/hadj 
df  menhuits  have  grAduftUj  risen  from  the  deftafli 
of  a  hctarj  to  the  charge  of  Idngdoms:   that 
their  departments^  in  every  bnOich  of  goymtom&k% 
ha¥e  kept  pace  with  tbetir  enlarged  fnnctionAs  and 
that  the  rerak  of  the  whale  has  be^i  snocefls  and 
pcoepeiity.     Thote^  indsed,  who  are  hoetfle  to  tibe 
Company^  ascribe  this  it»»nlt  to  the  interference 
of  the  legislatni^  and  the  insthutioli  of  k  board  4£ 
cfBitrol.      M nch^  no  doubt,  of.  tlie  ^eat  referai 
that  ha»„  been  efiected  is  to  be  littribnted  tot  those 
oaoses;   but  because   the  board    of  conteal  haa 
proved  a  good  iastnuaeni  for  the  pmpdses  fi>r 
whjch^it  was  instituted,  we  meat  not  oonofaide  fibat 
iti  is  a  sale  depositary  for  greater ,  powers     Intibe 
exerdse  of  all  with  which  it  has  hitherto  beat  in- 
trusted^ it  Ibis  acted  nnder  a  restntint  as  greatas  it 
has  inspoaed.     The  cottrt  of  directorsi^  rendered 
JmIoos  and  Tigihuit  by  thmr  deduced  coadstion^ 
haw  scratiniKedi  every  proceeding  of  the  boards  In 
a  manner  thai  has  rmderad  them  a  very  fefiicacieas 
daedc  against  thei  abase  :of  its  influence  or  aotluMril^. 
,  When  the  pretensions  >of  the  East  Jbidia  Oam- 
pany  to  have  eontimed  to  theaa  the  share  they,  now 
enjoy  in  the  civile  military^  and  polidcal  govea* 
m^nt  of  India  were  discnssed,  pi'evious   to  the 
last  renewal  of  their  ^vileges*,  several  members 

*  The  ch&rter  of  the  Cotopany  h  perpetuaL    The'  Act  of 
tsia  renewed,  to  a  ferlAier  terfli;^<Mfft«fn  lerrksf^  and  vmt^ 
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€tfi  'bMb'  iuinses  of  parUametit  /w^eagainM  thM 
jr*iMn»B)  but  the  teaBO&A  tbey  adduced  for  <^ 
dbditicm  of  ithe  p#irers  ^  this  b^y  were  very  difi- 
^Kiont  ifoa  the  ar^ittnento  brought  fcHward  thirtf 
ymri'befon.  They  cocdd  no  longer  cfaiu^e  the 
6om]^y>  or  their  servants^  with'  acts  of  tyratttnf 
M*  com^itioiis  ther^  was  a  hap^yy  and  admoil^ 
Mgiri  dukiige  in  lAie  whole  system :  but  the  ifinom^ 
patcfidy  <rf  the  court  of  directors  to  their  ^  cdbrged 
^duties;  the  aoomaly  -of  the  whole  :frame  of  tlie 
'gwremment,  and  th^  magnitiide  of  Ab  evils  Ukdy 
toiiiimse  from  ootldtndiig  tbriile  so  great  dn 
«iiip^nthrough  ««di  an  inadequate  body^  Were 
«ttongly  tirgedi  Th^  opponents  of  die  Company 
«d»tttd  that  there  wa»  a  difflmlty  in  disposing 
^  tUe  patronage  enjoyed  by  die  directors^  which 
(diey  ^we  Agreed)  it  wOnld  be  ttnwise  to  give 
to  the  iereWB^  blit  vatioti»  ekpedHents  we^.  /sng»- 
igettec^  which,  it  was  beUered^  irould  J9bywte  any 
0f«ry  io  iSke  pliblic  interests  firdm  this  icause;*  ft 
waHiiMl  dMfimilt  to  rqdy  to  sttefa  genelral  reasO(A- 
isgi^  'Hie 'first  admission  made,  namely^  iliat  a 
graait  change  had  taken  place  in  the  Company's 
yVirnAeAtj  proved  diat  tlie  defects  of  tii^  sys- 
''Miiyvi^t^etiol  irreitoedlable^  and  it  is  a  tna&im  con- 
igBBAti  to  English  kgidation^  not  to  destroy^  what 

SMorci^l  ipr|yileges  of  the  chartered  Comp^y»  but  the  charter 
m>e8  not  expire  with  that  term,  Tliis  is  a  distinction  not  un- 
Ufj^rtsm,  ita  vtfereaee  to  aay  amtttgrment  tiki*  lea^y  be  con- 
«eii|Mied«MP«tHriBS  the  system.  > 
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<^ipfi%)i^,„i;M«tHi;?  ,|[jf|,tW8,Jbw««fc  ollbur.fediini 

I3fgf!^^t,:it0:  pEoce|^oWHth.tH»elt<Mr«tkn«  andun^ 
I|[^>^1;^^^  ^c^f;lj^ii|f|ie|^  ft^(ftiilili<}rilij>a(mU{ii^ 

o/ ,  ji784 ; ,  .l^jirti  fu^  i^qiiMfi?.  Jn«^  .o£  |  ant-  attmoimm} 
t]^,fb)pf^,  ^M^.<  Ivwfl'  aisqledithe  codrt  ofr^BDa 
p^or?., .  i  A^  }pffg.^  the,  iqoturt:ofi  (KnsfciorrjiDicdIt 
mde^94«9^7i^£l^^ntvfll  ofMinkiMteiB^!  the  prow 
I^^9]^.jt9f^r^e4  cp.^jytWWtlaUoooMioila,  andCire- 

Iijdi^  f^,  well  ^  ,inppi:|fMit  {)tQUM«ftl  iDieNkMiiBt.  <Birti 

by^  thf  ^enpral  -cwMt,  itrhic^  wa?.  dquq^b^r  «lAWesikkf 
the  e^actme;ttt^  *  pf  .the,  l^lf^t9K<) ! v«ily  a»imiimI)i  ► 
cur^iii^i;,  jtjsppwie^-, ,  ptlje?  ^aa»st«t)c«0irlM>fBi 
^?B^^^?4«  ?^^R  slight  id?greei!t9!idwr  ii»  wuwkI 
■f?^Pf?^^ffi4*  of„ft,,gKea;tpropopjtic«.(rf>irt»*l)|>foHi 
prijetc^^^i^qjiiigs^iwhich  ,w^e   may  fic^idsruiliel 
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edb04  4tf  die^dikbtiotfi  '{his  're^obim^Allddti,  l/flfd 

dfeftsj  #(iall]r'«iu:«e6dled';  add  Mneylt-'diS^^f 
cam^oB  wkM^Ts^ht^  feeKflg'bf  gnititttdc^^ciW^i^ 

«i)Mahw«dito><JblidtalBiti  vhk> <}i)^iil^^^ 
wUch  he  had  profited.'"  'Fbi"  f^VehO*  ^i^^''^'^^ 
thexasdihat  bM^  tfeif  idiilirynf; -M'cmil^s 
vIh>  afe  ntpfMMfd'ii/f  «oitM^ih^e^W'tH^<Mi^ 
tN^nvUE  fteqdent}y"'op{Mi««  bf  "oUk^rs:'"!^^ 
G<iBqe4iieii%v«iii(^r'  t^ok  thii^^  ki^l^d' ^mi^^pStt^ 

aiiMn>Miiefa>imtt>on««  fhe'Mt«ngth'  df'iU^^'bbd^.'"" 
-.viiBic  changes' itJBttglftitdhaye!'ei]ktdiaed''i(dif^ 
(iBeeli«t0i]ttdl«;<TbeiMttti«  dPthd««  tiet^'^i^iiif'f^yP 
mrfly  rabMMed 'be^e^en  tlfe  Com^kiiy'^A  'i^^eO'' 
8eraiirtsfitbw>ad;ia  gretatfy'idtetedi'iiiid'VE^YiyPi^ir 
Iraget*  lo»k>  exdtisivefy'  to  tlr4  c6ttrf  oIf  hirB^^^s!''" 
b^cotttyn^ncfc'  dif  erents  haa'  'feifdeiAj  ^ffiliilhe^ 
hBt'tlmif  fkan,  to  bring  'flie'cTvil  and'  'Ailitar^ 
o^newidF  tike  In^Mn  sendee  Inib  geiie'riU' a^^  pro- 
miMbtiidtlefr  te*  Bngland;'  ^nd  thie"(6(^tis^c|iftnceii'M 
faeraia  t«fy  «(#bu»dble>  Qk^^4  8F  tfi'eiF^tt^Cer'' 
aml^dvtiftc^^t'fireh^  i^bttb^:*  'iteMb'^'o^ 
iMtia  i}>Arbigt«at  dblig&«ionk'V<!»'th^m'lLbrd16(uc^- < 
ii|g^b|pi8h||^, ,  Xm  ^h^i-mmmtM  vhich^he'bnNi^llt 
tfaeif^kv^  t» thtifiotM)0«f  Itidir b6iran»ig!h^  oit Uie 
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BxtensimioffheorddtoftlifiBatli.  ToMf.Cailniiig» 
when  presid^t  of  the  board  of  control^  the  piAIic 
are  chiefly  indebted  for  the  appointment  c^  the  two 
difltingnished  men"*^  who  haye,  fdr  scfraral  years 
past,  filled  the  at^tioniB  of  governors  at  Madms  and 
Bombay.  Some  sdidtude  was  fidt^  and  express^ 
leet  these  i^pointments  shonld  effect  the  practke^ 
of  the  court  of  directors  to  look  rather  to  emment 
men  in  England  to  fill  such  stations^  than  to  ^ 
Company's  servants ;  bnt  the  result  of  these  sel^^ 
tions  must  have  satisfied  all,  that  when  the  Indialh 
service  produces  men  like  the  individuals  m^^ 
tioned;};,  the  practice  which  exdudes  them  from  a 
fair  and  equal  competition  for  any  lK)nc>urs  or  em^ 
ployments  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  their  king  and 
country  to  bestow  mutt  be  as  ccmtrary  to  sound 
policy  as  to  justice. 

One  of  the  commonplace  objections  made  in 
England  to  India  candidates  for  high  office  abi-oad 
is,  the  too  n^fir  connexions  which  they  are  supposed 
to  have  with  the  public  servants  of  that  ciountry^ 

*  Sir  Thomas  Munro  and  the  Honourable  Mountstuart  £1- 
p}diiStone. 

t  Vide  Mr.  Cannfaig's  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  court  of 
directors,  under  date  the  l^lst  of  September,  IS16. 

t  Tbis  history  doses  widi  the  administratioA  of  Lord  Hastii^S) 
or  it  TFOuld  have  been  the  duty  of  the  author  to  have  noticed 
the  measures  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Adam,  who,  while  actinf 
Govemor-generaly  previous  to  the  arrival  of  Lord  Amherst^ 
evinced  a  mind  every  way  suited  to  the  dischaiie^e  of  the  duties 
of  tilafc  high  station. 
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TOwft  wifht  be  nm^  grpwud  for  this  olijection,  if 
if  If  $^  prob^lfl .  that  mpxi  of  ordii^ary.  pretensipps 
:^u}d  V  iTaised  to  suchatotipi^;  hut  n9  we  c^n 
mf^er  eaqpect,  oonaideriug  the  disadvant^gea  undi^r 
vcbicb*  tl|qy  labpnjr^  tbiU;  any  p^rspns  are  likely  to 
be.  JMi^ug^t;,  forward  by  the  a9thorities  at,  boxie 
till.tJbey  bi^ye  pa^s^rippe^  otber3.i];i  the  race  abroa45 
i$  ffn^,  be  A9ked»  what  friend^h^  or  coime:dQns 
airp  ,w^,  men  likely  tQ  haye  in  Iqdia?  Certainly 
HQpe  but ;  with  thfi  abfeat  md  be^t  pf  their  fellow- 
aieff79Pt9^  They  :^i^8t^  np,  doubt,  bt?  perspnally  ac- 
qi^aintfid  with  the  ^hilit^  and  deficiencies  of  those 
placed  .wd^  th^r  orders^  and  thi?  c^annot  but  give 
tlf^m  incalculable  adyanU^s  in  the  performance  of 
^ir  p^Uc  du^^s*  Standing  distinguished  amongst 
their  cpmpeers^  they  must  be  an;2cious  to  justify,  by 
their  conduct,  the  honour  which  their  selection  has 
conferred ,  qn  the  seryice  tq  which  they  belpng. 
TIfps  erprj  motive  arising  out  of  the  India  coy- 
^i^oJAS  apd  acquajintances  of  men  of  superior  cha- 
racti^r  will  te^d  to  public  benefit.  Let  their  con- 
dition be  contrasted  with  that  of  a  person  who  has 
no  previous  knowledge  of  the  scene  on  which  he 
is  to  act,  and  no  personal  acquaintance  or  connexion 
whatever  with  any  of  those  placed  under  his  au- 
thority*  £)uch  a  man,  if  he  has  attained  any.emi<* 
iMBfie^^ii  likely  to  bek)ng  to  4  political  party,  and 
t0  have  parliamentary  ititerests;  from  such  ties,  ia« 
fcpendent  of  family  claims,  and  of  those  of  per- 
sonal friendship,  he  must  be  exposed  to  solicita- 
tions in  favour  of  many  persons  in  India.     If  it  is 
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admitted  ^hoft  tfcmhf^^r^ims&x.liiteh^  fffip£dk'iofi«nm[0'' 

wh<^'  hH*^ ipublt^  thtue  wlfididkit  t^utminV^t  fiifl  ♦  i^ 

fluttifefe  ^  6f  *  ^n '  liuch  tie^  I  aad  ^  claHMi>M3tllii  <^ei»  /  * 

thid^^re  itodiTidcMftt,  a^^ii  stringer itaIfliilby™Vtyii> 

for'  ^'  jierJ^d;  be  depetfAedt^  ttpd« » othQWi^fiw  «tt.lt 

inftwtitetlon  f^»(Jhig  the"  charkbter'^^TaiiA  qttiliflwij> 

cati^M  of  %be  m^n^to  wbomibUx^faoilTeislttmiilkd^ 

and  «^oli  < the  1  jmfi^iMti  ^dedtkm >^(^'«AMff(foft^h^i  t 

varioM  dntios^fbey hav^  to^p^rfyiftnWv^'^ilcomu^^q 

hisadkiliis(tfa1aoil!\^U^<^i)eiftVd^]id.><'^  *>^  «o/h*^iii(i 

Th»^  p6wer  iex^rdd^'  :by  >Briti4htrute»littllilAm  ir 

has  none  of  that  prejudice  in  its  favour  whildix)filtoiit 

sup^tft9  ihev^Artaryi  rtwrnapelibs  lafld  liat^^ 

veimaetktBj  even  at  a -period '  o£^edine.  ttltr  /^if 

obtaki  resped:  only:  bjr  theiintriosio  qmaliiiet  ti£(t 

the  person 'by  whom  it  is  <eke0e«)^d^^IbHt  talsiitsi^ 

and  ^active  vi^he  will  dwofyi  o&taiii^therts^fiifi^efiofici 

bo^h*th^*$)i]rbpeft0  and  natiTie'Mbjectsidf.buv  jndksul 

emfkr^y  aikd'  in  dll  hiunak  f^robabillty^ileBeryie'itfifLii 

peaideycir^  at  all  eiveAts,  oTercome  dailgbr;  butfODq^ii. 

detMe  alnli^ej3>  erm  though  combined  withlhif<lrm»^.(  i 

ation^  ^ti  be  f<^«ad  unequal  to  the  gv^itabkiiaol 

any-'tldDi^9;'ii|id  if  the  goveriiment  lif /Iiidia>ieveP|/ 

pass^  into  vreak  or  inadequate  ^  ha*(jki:tfa^  Id^h 

stsetion  will  fall  into  disrepute^  andalliihe>dlaigefairu 

that  flow  from  the  Mntempt  of  a^  g^oveniinigiiimthf^di 

rity  *wiU  be  geiiei^Atid;    The  *  only!  safetviii4«>tkWn 

GreM  B#itarm  can'tdse^  of^her  empit^  titij^lndia  is^t 

to  tonsid^r  if  f(afe  'it  pekllV  i«*)'ftlwtyfr'in»ttirtHte>0tfij 

dab^t^  ^afnd*  id/noininate^  peirg^mlto  -ndeiitico^KUf) 

tent  from  their  knowledge  of  its  interests^  and  from 
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supmoi^'  eitargj^  of  chamcter^  tx>  meet  eiviery  emer- 
gexury  that  eao  axase  9  for  It  appears  quite  imposgible 
ever)  jt«>  iWvodiice  any.  system  of  geverameot  into 
OTUY-possfisiiaiis*  in  that  country  which  will  r^mder 
thtttt  aeeuiQ^  ei;cept  under  the  managemeiut  of  ahle 
aiult(fina  vulers.  If ,  a  sucoesi^oii  of  ns^n  ofgiceat 
taUntsand  virtues  cajmot  be  founds  or  if  the  opera*- 
ticmioCauyiiiAueabee  or  party  feelings  and  prinajplea. 
prtrents^  their  beiag  chosen,  we  must  recoBMalQ, 
ourselves  to  the  Aerious  hazard  of  the  e$urly  decline^ 
if  JoMnthfi  Ims^.of.the  gieat  power  we  have-foimded 
initfae^east.. 

.  I^eteiiasbeeftonttch  speculative  opinion  cm  the 
suhject  <of  sndh  selections:  some  have  conceived 
thtit  military  men  were  best  qualified  for  these 
stations;  tithers,  that  they  should  be  exclu^vely 
filled  jby  those  who  had  risen  in  civil  life.  It  has 
beufe^ur^ued,  that  npUemen,  carrying  with  theoi  the , 
impression ^  high. rank  and  birth,  should  be  aliUOie 
appointed;  while  many  believe  that  they  would  be 
best  'filled  by  servants  of  the  Company  possessing 
local  knowledge,  and  a  large  and  detailed  ac- 
quaintance with  the  afikirs  and  the  people  of  India^ 

i  Any  principle  which  excludes  knowledge,  talent,, 
andf^nirtiiej  in  whatever  rank  or  condition  of  life 
thesis  quaJities  are  found,  from  such  fair  and  legiti- 
matj^tobjects  of  honourable  ambition,  must  destroy 
ther  GOm(>etitioa  necessary  to  form  men  for  the 
goqrerm&ent  of  British  In^:  whether.these.be 
filb^ihy)persbna  (V^ho  .have)  risen  lin.  QiyXk  ot  milita^ 

moiihiih  .<U'n)V,:i  ^     \x  .....]/   .11/1 -jf.  !t  rii,^:t  :•  . 
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Bfii^  proTidM  Meh  he  ^iHifili«dlbr  tlUerdttt$to  tHc^ 
have  to  perform^  apfl^iecLrs  ^o^li^  ft  mattei'  ctf  indlffiir* 
tticd;  when  talent  for  eivfltdle  and  inilkai^d 
matid  are  ftiund  con^iried^ihefreM  an  advftittag^'t^r-' 
haps  in  vestitfg  both  pdweb  in  the  same  indivldtlal. 
Tha*  the  high  i^k  of  the  ^ersod  etaplbyedj^  it^ 
adds  to  that  faaopf^ssion  irhifeh  sncB  stations  finite, 
id  of  some  cotise^tiMee,  cannot  be  deni^V  hut  that' 
cdnsequence  can  never  he  sufficient' tcV" supersede! 
the  clakna  of  siiperior  merits  or*  to  ren^fedf  the 
defects  of  hiefficiency.  With  regard' to  the  senrtibts 
of  ^e  Company^  thel^  locail  ^xperienee^'  unlesik' 
attended  with  other  qnalificatiensi'  isbut  a  poor^ 
r^coimneridaJtion  to  statidns  which  do  not  so^nintif 
require  an  kcquaintaUce  whh  detail  a^'that  en- 
larged knowledge  of  htunan  nature^  that  aetire 
energy  of  character^  and  that  commanding  talent^ 
for  mle^  which  has^  in  all  ages^  distingmsbed  those' 
who  hare  exercised  power  to  the  benefift  of  thdr* 
country  and  mankind. 

Whatever  person  is  nominated^  either  to  the  high 
station  of  Governor-general,  or  to  the  governments 
of  Madras  or  Bombay,  should  receive  a  ftill  and- 
liberal  confidence  from  the  authority  by  which  he  is 
appointed;  nor  should  he  be  continued  in  his  station' 
one  moment  ^er  that  is  withdrawn.  The  dangeri9 
which  assail  our  empire  in  India  from  internal 
weakness  are  much  greater  than  we  can  ever  ap- 
prehend from  external  power ;  and  these  dangers 
will  always  increase,  in  an  alarming  degree,  when 
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t)iftft^4»HPPliM«t{Qti  •kmA  bis  Mt  tbe  dcciddl 
a4p|^{tt^far.tbergfy?enuaeiit  in  Englai^ 

(,Xber?,/9l,.fiil,i^;fc^o>«vMged  neeeasity  fof  thotc 
p4C9p9ft^  ivh«  fin  the  bigheat  oflkes  in  India  beitigp 
Ttii^virtldi  a  power  whiph  h  oBtmire  to  the 
f«K)^g»  /of  ]l»  Sn^9|iBEi&n^  and  hardly  in  nnidon 
w^F;i^..part  of  the  character  of  our  free  oenMi-*. 
t^t/t^nf  ^  ftttt  W0  eannot  assnnilate  ,ibe  rules  and 
pKbi^ipli^  ol  Brkifth  goreraiaent  with  those  whidi 
an^reaafcMKlial  to  tbe  mamtenajice  of  our  sovereignty^ 
a%i4oreigQ^ieoiiqlieron^  ovet  the  vast  popidation  of 
the'^contitteitf  of  India.  We  may  and  do  cast  a 
llMiTf  irespAnsibility^  on  those  to  whom  afanost 
ojNpbite^  power  is  intrusted;  but  the  checks  which 
af^  placed,  on  diose  in  authority  in  England  are 
iftetmipadble  widi  the  condition  of  a  nder  in  India. 
Chider  sucih  circumstances^  we  can  contemphte  no 
impifoi^toopielit  of  more  consequence  than  one  calcn* 
late^*  to  &rm  men  capable  of  fiilfiUing  duties  of  a 
nature  so  peculiarly  delicate  and  important,  both  as 
they  reilpeot  the  peace  and  happiness  of  our  laditm 
ittllgf^citS)  and  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Euro^ 
pmntieommnnity  in  our  eastern  dominions;  but 
bffoare'  any  plan  is  suggested  for  the  promotion  of 
thMpuipose^  it  will  be  usefol  to  see  how  far  the 
ciqpt^i^iwppied  or  adranced  by  the  existing  system, 
fiilli^,. majesty's  ministers  have  hitherto  been,  and 

'^Ohe'df  the  ttost  effectnal  of  the  checks  under  which  a 
gtmexBUi^  ill'  la^a  acts  is  that  pahlicity  consequent  on  the 
P9tjl^5i^  i^QqesaHy  of  making  every  act,  howerer  umo^rta&t^' 
a  wriltMi  ttqqfd  to  be  trtnraaitled  to  England. 
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wilV  continue  to.  be,  a^^i^^jp  ^  i^g^  ^ 
relate  t(?  %h,  a^jiointin^njsjui^^  hm^M 
w]ii<|Ii  niustijttix  in  J^^irqii^^stlli^.P^^c^^llHI- 
troii^p  andps^rt^.i^it^^,  YfjtJ^illg^ 
the,  conntry;  and  it  ..i^.fr9m,,tJuR,^i^:^jyJiuy 
will,  in  gfsp^ral,  b,e  ^q^  ^MfSl^^SffMr^m 

possible)  %.  pre*ei»si9J^9,  9f,{|iyJ^g^;iJjie^o'Jp 
«4ait,d,^,^  to  ,^^^ii^,a^d.lfj?e»^<fpgiR^9ftjr^ 

fTi,^4^,j-of  rev^a«dins,,^?irYi9^jpej5^^|n^^ 
These  are  considerations  too  inrimntply^Q^yj^jjgj^ 

Ifl^fiP  .JteS^  :,ewiiHre  iffipeaw.  .^p  ,dfHia?f  ;-M«^J^i»|r 
kn^ft^e^e.  wpnld  t^h  ^hat  it  i^,.af  .^i^^lg- 
Wk«4,ejfefy  mopiei^  in  dai»ge%a|)^  |i^)rffi;n^Me 
»»qyjref,  s^firior  iat)ilify  aj4  ^prgy  t«,^f^9kiil» 
.^MijL.ijFjiefl,  SEp^e^tfe  ».  P?rfect|w%sa;  ferJtWfc^ 

rth<M?.,^ubl^  ,)^  yrj^  %iyei3f,ngtflfft4|id.«KiU. 

:  n»*^^  :9f.  (W.pgss§si|jf^»8:ltt,tbe  ^mf^J^^mS^m 

W  ..^ipbk^.aR^  osf  oyf|iift>nf^Wng,.bi^:tbft,Q(in^fijilli 

<^,firfyenKt^ai;fi^'y*lWW.j'i  -aui  hwov  d:>ldw 
AnMng  the  many  grounds  ti^en  to  piUiiii,  if 
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VBc  SSfifiS^flK  ^^^fotntinefif  6r'peraons''l^o  nigh 
'SunlMft  ^m  'mCBai,  wKb  are'aclcnowtedged'td  liave 
HftiP  dp-^I^W^faaUitan'ce  wltU  ^h'e  mteresik  of"^liat 
<)y^^^l]4'ltfo8t' prominent  is.tHe  a^i^Vd 
fafeilriUatf  *8md' '  c'omp^ienbe-  of  thosfe  ^'er^t^  of 
fBiredti^sBi^'mii'  at*-  fa  co^cil;  orWhofill'tfie 
%ll<)nbi^  'ttka}^kfAiivi:i  offidek  of  the  6tat6:'  but 
<Aose^'i)«ft'&s^'^4hli'gf8iiii<l  6f  confii^enc^  foVm 
•ttSK'^^ieail^'ttUd'feiiiulbyitig'  Otfters  is  onfe  of%^e 
m^'^imi»i4"</t'iiM4'e^i>t'M\idi  irhxU  iiid(iHip«- 
^9^H<i?m^>^akei'ihihd'&iU&ii,  iti/d-ij  Ma 

■mm^J'M^'^%iii''HA^^p<At  'tii  aid  of  it^  '6Vn 

%gne»«c^.»ii"«'j.uowj«.  ....  ..  .i         .-..If 

*«'^t*«H'«»«  ur^-tfiai,  if  Kis  majesty's  ininiyt^ 
^flHA«l«i^oii'^iBil!ty  of  appoihtkeiits  In  Indta, 
^Hfej^W'W^ttid'  opirfoh,  and  -of-  attAfek  In 
«ife'>t^to''l>f  Cotdmoini^'  wonTd  )aitlk^  t&em  ^^e 
fflfMefkhM  Whta  iSiey  have  ohly,  at^  irt  pr^ent,'a 
^«ilti^u¥Mt  bir  aisseittieitt  voke  in  llUe  nolmihdtton 
«f  dlteeitart'of  ditectbrs.  This  might  be  tirtfe,  Hf 
VM'iffilfiSi  'of  tile  Indian  government  were  as'#^l 
'MilteiW»<ly  01>  ^cited  the  sarnie  interest 'as  tfte 
^Mkk"^  Eta^it  but  as  iliis  is  Hkely  nerer'to 
%^^»tJII,<Wlift^'a9  ministers  must  be  ekpected  to  cdn- 
timJ^^IMii^^  dl'fhat  rektes'ib  the  fbfmer-&s 
tiwdtmildy/'^tlfere  '#6iild  appeitr'%  liielbts^  fM!"'a 
IvMWAMM^bi^'  a^  V«n  ^  atxtoi^effident^  check, 
«ai#diiiP  OtA^tdoiie  be  fdtttii  in  an  fAipiR>i^ed  sfiktUb, 
wkidi  would  bring  for«mrd"tiilinti>iifld/th^ditgfa 
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reapect  for  knowledge  md  weight  <of  obw>r^% 
limit  the  impyroper  action  of  preju<Uce>  inflikenc^iOir 
p^oQ^ft,  on  points  wh^e  the  very  f^s^ee  of 
gw  Indian  empire  14  at  stake.  .o!« 

The^e.  ohservationa  ref(?r,  excluwvely,  to  gener4 
pfin^iples;  th^y  have  no  alluBipn  to  any  party^nkif 
instances  in  the  conduct  of  the  coort  of  dif^onii 
or  of  ^y  aet  of  ministers.  Their  choice  x>f  per«oiif 
to,  fill  tb^  office  of  Govemor^generalj  u  tbene  Yffm 
l^me3  have  exhibited?  haa  often  fallen  on,  mei)  of 
great  talent^  who^  aided  by  the  ablq  an4  ^eU-qc^tir 
fie4  public  officers  they  found  in  India,  have  ^* 
T^tnced  our  power  to  thi^t  high  but  dangerou* 
pinnacle  which  renders  it  more  essential  than  e^^f' 
t9  .nse  th^  greatest  caution  and  judgment  in  ielf  clw 
ing  those  who  are  to  govern  it.  The  field  of  s^ 
lection  is  very  limited*  The  qualities  requisite  b^ 
thi^  mere  Ei^lish  statesman  will  seldom  be  foua^ 
cojpoihined  in  fmy  one  individual;  and,  under  prastnt 
circumstances^  the  fitness  of  those  whose  chief 
claims  rest  upon  Indian  service  wiU  every  day 
become  more  doubtful*  The  wars  and  negotiations 
of  the  last  thirty  years  called  into  prominent  actjoi^ 
all  the  talent  which  belonged  to  that  clasSj  an4  th^ 
notice  and  applause  bestowed  np(m  individuals  tMf^ 
cited  a  high  and  honourable  spirit  of  ambitipn ;  but 
this,  if  not  cherished^  must  subside  and  perish.  In 
ordinary  times "1^,  men  soon  fall  into  a  Ufeless  routine, 

•  The  changes  that  have  occurred  in  the  political  condftion 
of  Ittdia,  vritldn  ^he  last  twentj-fire  years,  have  lesftened,  in  a 
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df  Mstkm,'  aiui  ihowt  yfi^ntxxm  to  England/ dis^ 
tmxniged  bjr  the  coaMructkte  t>f  the  Indian  gwceiy- 
tvsAt'^iit  hxmm  from  iQl  hope  of  pnrfioing'  that 
cdurse  of  life  in  which  i^j  ^iaiM  be  most  «efU^ 
WiU'^ifter  dtWMe'themsehrei  to  pleas«re>  lapse  into 
tfidisknic«i)  dr  give  tibe  whole  waght  of  their  opiidoni 
and  F^pntBttion  against  a  syistem^  ix^ich,  by  almosi 
tkitf dying  their  hope  <^  ai^K^ancemetit)  has  generally 
tJMr  t^Afiet  of  arrestkg  thdr  pubKc  oa^-eer  exactly 
ek'^tbe  thtte  when  its  contimiain^  would  be  Most 
beikiftcial  to  *dieir  country. 

ilf  thi«i  is  fedmitt«d  to  be  a  Qtie  picture,  the 
necessity  of  changes,  opening  widef  the  path'  of 
tffiiblttdn  to  the  servants  of  the  Company,  both 
in  Indi^  and  Stigknd,  cannot  be  denied.  Pew 
wMiId  succeed,  but  dl,  by  the  objects  beu^g  within 
tlweir  View,  ^wnould  be  stimulated  to  eflbrts  that 
codid  not  ftdl  of  being  essentially  beneficial  to  th« 
best  ilKtei*eits  of  bur  Indian  empire.    Before,  how* 

gn^  4e£;re»Q9  those  opportomties.  which  -  fiersons  in  ^9  n^Vf 
vice  had  of  distijigiiishing  themselves. 

^ose  now  employed  in  the  highest  stations  ^re  seldom 
cMed  ttpon  to  exercise  their  discretion  regarding  measures  of 
imfffeieiXkiiei  Their  duties  have  almost  become  those  of  rbutine, 
saArthe  Uahncfid  the  actual  ^stem  ii,  to  place  ^em  as  au^k 
m^^  nunute  ch^ck  apd  contrcd  as  a  collector  (>f  the  levenut^ 
of  a  small  district. 

^1^  Effect  of  this  system  wiA  be  remarked  upon  elsewhere : 
it 'is  noticed  here^inerely  to  establish  the  fact,  that  the'olvii 
and'  Bsdlitary  ^officers  of  India  have  not  the  same  means  Ihey 
before  enjoyed  t)f  bringing  themselves  forward  to  public  ttbtlee^ 
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iikecteAl  rdinj  deep'-robted  jnr^i^dioeit'tii^iWft^Kf^ 

66i!a^.  'Ithe  interests  of  iti£ti^iU!h'ttkia'tf^  dUiiM 

of  ^men  must  yield  to  ^tkoie  b^  thl^  p^SiSi^,  {fiftt 

isbtnepaks  of  otir  IlidSan  adminiiikiyi^r^ 

Vleemed  i^damentia,  liiust  be  tiK^fied^bt^^tftiiMA: 

Imt  tlie!  iiebessity  is  paMmounf^,  ^^it^ttary^'te 

'^ei^ed  tliact/  uxdess  changes  Are  ihlid«!^  jMti^«t^ 

^^cburagih^  and  efevatiit^,  instead^-  c^kielKidiilf  gif& 

d^Yessin^  those  who  acqtdrfe  '  ex^^i,  ^tefimR- 

1ea^e;;ahd  reputation  in  In«a,  *>ir^^<Al^^ 

iibh  of  that  empire  will  nerer  presleHt?  tlA^tea^ 

iiid  tnfgont  necessary  tor  its  perinarieiif  t)*l^l«4feff 

''"  According  to  the  estahUshed  fortn  bf'tl^e  I«ldtMi 

goVemaaent  in  England,  tht'Wrttd  «f  tdhtrcftT6©d- 

jfistg^f  a  .president  tw>  a,gtire  mem^K^  *^a^<je(pre- 

-4a«y9  who  ^s  in  parUament,  mA  jcJei;k»i».e5;f^|^ 

psmMot.    We  may  asMme  ^thsit  ihdo  fetttbr£tn|t 

slS^tons  of  this  board,  to  all  of  which  liberal  iytoifc 

a^  attached}  are  appointments  which/ geti^jjr^iffy 

^pf^king,  will  be  given  with  more  attention  to  the 

-cliim»  of  those  who  form  or  support  the  fk^ 


^trktidn^  t^n  with  any  re&reB€etath)einp^(mUar,^||l§- 
^^tidtirs  for  the  situation.  "Fhe  bfficeiof  pswitoa^ 
itougt  ofte^  filled  by  men  of  6iitfii6ht«5'4iife-lMt 
bew  considgred  as  amqng  the  fi^-st  in  his*^SSijeisl#s 

*'  '  ^l^ere  k^e  §^eif^t)Uiers,  ittdtxBir4of  i&e'pnfidi^Mteii* 
ters;  but  all,  except  th^  pire^Jde^aiid' tY^^iii^WMr*(lflfty¥e 
deemed  honorary,  as  tliey'n^^eT'rcrctel'tc^i^iiyftfaf'JBrfona 
any  duty.  -^^ '-  -^  ^  -'•'-  ^-  -jidsiuonoH  Jri^iH  sriT  { 
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*l8y  ffffi^  fjrf^Uweat  pf  its  iiflpf?rtaA^J5Ffi<?fi^^o* 

.il»ti«jA  i^hJs^awprew^  »t,dj^  boanjl,  «o4i  jifl* 
Aft  f»g)*W|f)  «*4#  fry;,  ia  j^^ftT,  TeJajJLyiB  :^  .^,^}mi^ 
-Ji««wd,^JWo»»<^f.,PaT^,.<rf,>ift4>Jfe  in-  the  Ctf^jf^^ 

"^''*'fr&il*  imparting  bt  tVe'Act  ii  6ie6.  m.;'  Jws^/'ltte 

ifMkidMNS  ofiiike  Sniia  knrd,  «r>q^>,  «aA'  witl|f|uAi|(|iM^: 
8S*l)tf«Yi#fl<»«wM%4MF/; . . ^Wl   (*«».  Mr.)  OteiiYiUe ; :  j^gd 

ff  The  system  was  cbanffed  in  1793}  wiien  tlie  presidentship 

sal  OJ  ffOI  Ui  »  U  r  ;vf ;     '^  J  ^_      :     '  ,  .    ^^     J- ,  .'      iimrfi,>j|tJij. 

fi^as  xnaae  a  separate  appointment,  wioi  a  samt^yrsXTOCl^meh 

-W9;i^iilOI^^{I^v4/Vise«»t  L^ndsfaaoa  .(aftenysarAf^iSi^ti^f 
,BMhiiiiii1f)l«  laottt  YiscPUPt  C^slUffeagh  ^  180^  i;^M^^; 

Robeft  Dandas  (now  Tucounf  MelTille) ;  1818,  Earl  of  Back> 
s4r«»)4iJ«i«,rM«rWUia)Df»!Wynn«.      ....      j;,      ^,   .,.  , 
f  lis R%ht  Hononrable  John SuUiTtn.  .,..,)  .^,,^ 
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look  to  Others.  The  members  are  nsuiOly.  in  the 
same  situation  as  the  {Nresidetit;  they^  like.him>  have 
their  lesson  to  l^am,  and  sometimes  commence  in 
complete  ]giiorane<^  of  Indian  affidrs. 

The  parliamiratary  Bcctetary  *  of  the  boards  being 
nimiilulted  on  the  same  principle  as  the  president 
ahd  tnemberb^  is  ndt  likely  to  be  bettef  inf0ritted«i 
It  is  die  rlerk^  at  the  hedds  of  departments  on 
#hom  the  board  must  depend.  These,  are  fitted j 
their  scde  attention  is  giv^  to  the  duties  of  their 
ifespective  ofiices^  and  the  affairs  under  their  s^per^ 
intendelice  are  understood  as  weU  as  it  is  possible 
to  be  by  men  irho  have  only  jecoj^  to  giildo 
thdm :  but  supposing  theit  industry  and  ability  in 
tiieir  .stations  to  be  equal  to  that  of  any  puUi<S 
functionaries  in  England>  (and  this  is  supposing  no . 
more  than  the  truth,)  still  that  sjrstem  must  be  bad 
where  the  recognised  depositaries  of  information  aure 
itnbordinate  aild  ii'tespbtislble.  This,  it  will  be  as-^ 
serted,  is  to  a  great  extent  the  case  in  other  offices  of 
the  state.  But  a  knowledge  of  the  dtities  of  dther 
offices  is  familiar,  easily  attained,  and  may  be  said 

«  No  deduction  k  t^  h^  drawn  from  the  circutnstance  of 
the  highty^resf^^ctable  petmi^  fiow  in  that  office  baring  held  it 
during  a  pttioi  of  ihhu&n  y^rs.  His  remaimng  so  lotig  in 
thci  sildation^  Wher^  th^  ietp^rieiiee  he  has  gBon^  is. so  nsefiU, 
is  BoIe]y  re^errible  td».  the  loiig  coutihiiatioa  in  offi<ie  .^f  Xbe 
pti^mt  mSfeiisterSt  aUd  his.  x^oi  being  ^minated  to  another 
situation.  In  other  words^  the  knowledge  and  experi^ice 
which  this  public  officer  has  gained  is  to  be  ascribed  more  to 
accident  than  to  system; 
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tD;l)^ng  torliie  education  of  every  EhgUih  statea- 
KUte^  mrhich  is  not  the  case  witb  Indian  affaits ; 
a^ey  ate  foreign  to  the  common  studies  of  such 
jiersoils^  and^  from  their  remote  interest,  can  never 
W  diherWise.  It  is  consequently  most  desirable 
lihst  there  should  be  such  a  change  in  the  composi-* 
tion  of  this  board  as  vould  ensure  to  the  state 
a  ^eater  portion  of  experience,  and  more  accurate 
ktiowledge  of  Indian  affairs.  That  can  be  done 
gnlj  Hy  an  arrangement  which  shall  direct  the 
fai0pes  of  those  who  have  derved  with  ability  and 
durtinetion  in  India  to  the  attainment  of  a  share  in 
iki^  brfilnch  of  the  administration. 

It  will  be  urged,  that  the  board  of  control  is  as 
Qp%n  to  those  tvho  hate  acquired  experience  and 
knbwlbdge  in  our  eastern  empire  as  to  any  others ; 
that  there  is  no  declared  bar  to  their  attainment 
of  aseat^  or  even  presiding  at  it,  when  returned 
from  service  in  India,  ettjoying  as  they  do  the  same 
yigbts  as  any  other  of  his  majesty's  subjects.  But 
what  are  tlie  £su^)— rfor  it  is  by  these  we  must 
be  guided  in  deciding  upon  practical  questions. 
Those  who  enter  the  Indian  service  are  seldom 
men  of  high  6imily  connexion.  Their  early  life  is 
devoted  to  their  public  duties  abroad,  and  ttey  can 
therefore  enjoy  but  few  opportunities  of  forming 
those  friendships  with  individuals,  or  those  ties 
with  parties,  which  so  often  help  to  bring  into 
useful  action  men  of  information  and  taleht«  In 
former  times  the  servants  of  the  Company  exclu- 
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sively  filled  all  the  high  stations*  in  India^  and  the 
large  and  nqpid  fortunes  they  made  in  those  sta- 
tions^ or  in  the  exercise  of  military  command, 
enabled  them  to  come  forward  in  parliament,  and 
to  establish  influence  through  the  means  of  wealth; 
but  this  is  no  longer  the  case.  Riches  are  attained 
in  India,  as  ebewhere,  by  commercial  men,  by 
agents,  and  by  some  few  of  the  servants  of  tha 
Company,  who  make  that  their  chief  or  sole  object. 
But  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that,  amongst  all  who 
have  been  most  distinguished  during  the  last  forty 
years,  there  is  not  one  who  possesses  a  fortune 
which  can  be  deemed  more  than  a  competence ;  and 
several  of  them,  after  more  than  thirty  years*  ser- 
vice, have  not  acquired  that.  The  reasons  are 
obvious.  Men  seldom  reach  high  office  till  after 
many  years*  service,  and  then  their  salaries,  tfaottgh 
liberal  "f*,  are  not  bo  considerable  as  to  enable 
them  to  accumulate  a  large  fortune,  were  that  to 
become  their  pursuit:  but  their  duties  are  of  a 
character  which  raises  the  mind  above  the  accumti- 

♦  Lord  Macartney,  who  was  nominated  governor  of  Fort 
St.  O^rge  in  1782,  was  tbe  first  appointment  of  any  British 
sabject,  dot  a  Company's  senranti  to  such  a  station. 

t  The  salary  of  a  political  resident  of  the  first  class,  wUch 
is  one  of  the  highest  in  India,  does  not  ezceied  3500/,  per 
annum,  and,  though  his  establishment  and  expenses  are  paid  to 
a  certain  extent,  he  cannot  calculate  on  a  less  disbursement 
ftx>m  it  than  1000/.,  which  leaves  him  an  annual  saving  of 
8500/.,  in  a  station  which  he  is  not  likely  to  have  attaine^ 
b^fprc  ^  q^rvice  of  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  year^. 
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J^tion  of  money  ja^d  this  high  tone  in  those  who 
Mjunr  ^P^  Stations  in  India  has  been  wisely  che- 
{rishe^^  for  the  integrity  of  the  service*  depends 
o^rthqir  example. 

j,_,  Wh^t  has  beeq  stated  will  sufficiently  account 
fc^r  pe^ons  of,  local  experience  and  knowledge 
P^}^^  9V^^  nnlikely  to  attain  any  share  in  that 
.^^5^^  f(^  tjtijB  administration  of  India  which  be»- 
J)?PI^®:'1i^)^  crown;  but  the  very  circumstances 
Wjl^jjtjhjjglpcer^bem.  at  a  distance  from  such  objects 
^]f  ;fW¥H?^  4r,e  those  which,  if  the  public  interests 
p:^je.  jfjpjju^t^.Qught  to  approximate  these  objects. 
If,  ip  pfft  inpre  necessary  to  have  naval  lords  at  the 
^^mjcalty  ithan  ;to  have  Indian  members  of  the 
}f(ffi!^d]Qf  cpptrol,  Qor  indeed  so  much  so;  and^ 
f^^^Jd^a  ^ense  of  its  expedience  ever  introduce  such 
arjffi^e,  its  benefits  would  be  very  great. 
^^B^9ide;s  the  aid  which  the  minister  of  Indian 
^ffi^rs  would  receive  from  well-selected  Indian 
n;iefpb|ers^  the  very  prospect,  however  distant^  of 
attaining  such  honourable  stations  at  home  would 
siunujlate  to  action  all  the  best  talent  in  the  Indian 
service.  Those  who  obtained  such  distinction 
woidd .  receive  and  impart  knowledge,  and  while 

*  *  It  IS  difficult  to  make  those  who  are  locally  unacquainted 
liMth  India  understand  the  vital  importance  of  the  preserva- 
A6ik  "^of  this  high  tone  in  all  ivho  fill  prominent  political  situa- 
tions in  that  country ;  but  in  no  government  is  the  truth  of 
tk^'^rsSan  adage  more  applicable,  which  say?,  "  If  the  king 
takes  an  egg,  there  will  not  be  a  fowl  left  in  the  land." 
II.  • 
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they  enjoyed  an  opportunity  of  bringing  themselves 
into  a  notice  that  might  be  attended  wiA  ftothfer 
preferment,  if  they  were  fit  for  it,  they  would  be 
placed  in  a  situation  which  would  enable  them  to 
preserve  and*  improve  the  information  they  had 
acquired  in  India,  and  to  offer  useful  information 
and  advice  daily  to  those  who  are  called  upon  to 
decide  on  the  most  important  questions  connected 
with  our  eastern  empire. 

The  president  and  members  of  the  board  of 
control  may,  and  no  doubt  often  do,  seek  informa^- 
tion  and  counsel  from  the  most  experienced  of  the 
Company's  servants  in  England ;  but  these  are  only 
casually  and  partially  consulted.  Their  judgment 
is  asked  on  insulated  points,  affected  by  many  cir- 
cumstances and  events  of  which  they  have  no  know- 
ledge. It  is  also  to  be  recollected  that  our  Indian 
empire  is,  and,  from  its  composition,  must  be, 
always  in  a  state  of  change.  Men  who  retire  from 
the  service,  and  do  not,  either  from  want  of  incli- 
nation or  of  means,  keep  up  their  information,  may 
be  said  to  be  out  of  date  in  a  very  few  years ;  but 
being  naturally  tenacious  of  preconceived  opinions, 
we  may  assert,  with  the  ftiUest  respect  for  well- 
acquired  reputation,  that  such  persons  are  often  the 
most  misleading  advisers  ;  and  an  appeal  to  such 
may  become  the  more  pernicious,  from  error  being 
sanctioned  by  high  name  and  authority. 

The  adoption  of  the  measure  suggestt^d  would 
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do  more  ^kaai  remedy  th^  defect.  It  would  pro-- 
^e  a  jiuccession  of  men  thoroughly  ifiform^^ 
and  with  the  dppcRrtunity  as  well  as  the  abitity  ai 
imparting  thdr  mfbrmatioii  to  othen«  No  good 
gorer^joient  can  wish  for  mystery  or  ccmee^ment  | 
ittch  can  be  desirable  only  as  Tells  to  weakness 
and  mismanagement*  There  never  was  a  state 
to  which  publicity  is  calculated  to  be  of  more 
benefit,  both  as  a  check  and  as.  an  eneonragemepQt 
to  tibose  by  whom  it  is  admiuistered^  than  dud;  we 
hare  established  for  India ;  bnt  in  order  ibnt  thd 
wise  add  just  principles  upon  which  it  is  condisotsd 
should  be  understood  and  appreciated^  its  real 
eosiditiony  and  the  nature  of  those  peculiar  cir-« 
cumstances  under. which  it  acts,  should  be  A:^ 
before  the  puUic/ 

.  With  reference  to  this,  principle^  it  is  ta  be 
regretted  that  questions  rdating  to  India  are  so 
sddom  agitated  in  parliament,  and  dtat  the  an>* 
nnaJl  budget  for  the  financial  affiurs  of  that  em^ 
pire,  which  <it  was  long  the  usage  to  bring  b^ore 
the  house,  of  Commons^  has  been  discotititftved* 
TUs  pradtice  might  have  been  attewled  with  in^ 
sdnvssiiienGe,  fuid  perhaps  occasional  embarrassmart^ 
to/die  ministers  of  the  crown;  but  its  distise3  in-? 
aamuch  aa  it  has  a  tendency  to  perpetuate  igno^ 
r^lice  aikd  apathy  ob  all  that  relate  to  Indian  admi' 
Bistration^  is  unfavdurable  to  the  interests  of  ihsX 
country,  and^  consequently^  tcr  those  of  Grea^ 
Britain^     Without  speculating  upon  the  reasons 
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wbobwldafliito.tfieir.ppftctlqri  )(mix]^^t<^i^^^ 

cMoiite^y  wcmld  b«  tjiie  not,  ^v^.tfi  ca^^. fft^ 
ipbred^/tb«iin««t  tvi#il  ,l;m»wl^!i^f!.:yT||^^i):,ini9f^ 

AefKi-fljnDftiM^e  of  rooh  a  d^  ^i^}fqp^;«!rfa||t  t^ 

sach  subjects  they  would  receive  an  at^#<fflili|ff' 
fHirt1onii«e  J«r.t^;i4a^ssiyffi  ^f  tl^  Ifi^^^^pg^^ 
«iic»^;}iifeHlll»tto%;fiii4;^<lf^nt. ,; , ;,,.   /yn/;([rno3' . 

4i8|^ed  tonowiaate^lo  tteJrft.aftdrWM/flf^fWJr 
littt^  atatMt^s,!  perto»a  iirko-rh^-mj^^mp4  f^ 
dbsiw  6tih9in^!iQi the  Wfstlnidies^  fV  on,4^9<)fif 
atvA  of  £t|ippeyth9n  tlie  oflicf^^qf  it^ft.jCjc^p^^ 
fl9li»bdiQf»(iWhich,^,i^rf  gW«ral"^unQijg.%if,^- 
slalli»/9ja»mfl>^M  Botjexacdy  gl:ol|ug|4|ec^pl^,,iH<^^,r  J^ 
-aatkivpfKnatmtsatBf  th«idkectoi:a;»i}u4i9d  tPuftre^fg^ 
4MteUyno(v«nru}e4th]r'bi8  M»JQ9ty'4,i»in«4cn)t<4{cfflB)i 
.^eawi.icwJb!?.  QA»d<H(ht  that  the  yict9i7„|g  i^,,iiv>8t 
:<lAsM<ii«trmtiyi£fluuh.^i  i^Thts^arwefiJvwathftMjiim- 

yielding  more  re8pe<^,^^^p^fl,;i^l»^i^;.  t|f^^ 
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^i^^ypnt^atiiliMkifft  iiid  CftVten  llhey  alnbMidft^ 
!K6i^'tf  ^^h^oWtt'  tir^ation>  tUtd^ia  mutfifisptHftk 

Miflg  ijfUtBtmiAm,  'be<ifbtd'>m>tlie'1io|k8rt>f  itbe 

Company's  servicefy-ttid' ALC^i-artf  >fi«i^ietf^>femr)nl» 
»UBb»>^i£(^>MA!^  iwi^uMtintv^  «ikdBe>^luttla«^ire 

^ak^  ^m^Htt^iv6vM!Hlfi  to  thek  hopMTftff  fataik 
ifle^EtUtJb?^'  Mediyr  ygli'4iid-  dtoiifta««t^  niwb 

iii^^iUkVoi<tt^-'o^  gtmeral'g^otiid^  *whdt<klibyi<^ 
'ik  peiiMyA)^'i^p^6«si  %at  suich  i«isiati*0M>wiliii4)e 

^^P**^  ^^^^'  ^^  ^^X  ^f^Jff  i  r'^  character  was  n^niy  re- 
spectable l  out  the  objections  taken  against  sucn  arewipmeo- 
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Htf  vt\mk  tbey  dcfem  to  be^  either  ftom  its  viwxt  "of 
piowOT  or  of  jcUapositHm  to  support  fkem,  iuifiiVour«- 
iMe  to  their  adiwicenteiit.  > 

iMv*  Pitt«  BUV^OfighitBubjoctedihe«o«M 
dirQCjbi^ra  to  minftsterial  ^oatrol  in  ^r^  l^iuxeKof 
tlien*  i|(biiHiiil3ration>  exoept  in  ^tlmt  wkiich  related 
ti>  time  ittAnflgeuMt  of  the  covdmereial  odiioelnit 
pf  th^  Company^  usild.ttodiaii^  ectkarib'tllio 
foim  i>f  tli^if  elaotion  cur  thlb  mode  of  ekoMtiltg 
WM^:d«ti£»  w  if^e  teft  to  the»t  bstonoof  tb« 
moftt  ijpqMi^aat^  the  secr^  and  pc^ioaMapavtv 
OWPty  W4it,  i|y  l^i^  actj  mid  n  sitbBequent  one>  In^ 
great  degree  taken  out  of  their  hands v  TW#4^ 
oa^  pf  the  »KMi;.deUi»d£  pitrts  of  the  maohuievy  xif 
the  peeafioyt  system^  aiid>  therefore^  rqqviros  to^  h» 
w«U  wd«rstood« 

>  In  /all  4me9  of  political  negotiation  With  aatire 
powers/  inyolYing  questions  of  peace  and  watv 
al»d  ^requiring  eeorincy,  the  responsibility  rests  wiAi 
thl^  board  ^f  cxmtrol,  who,  by  tte  law,  *re  cmpow^ 
eredto  £rafae  despatches  i^pon  those  subjects  t 
i44d[|  despatx^s  the  secret  committee*  ore  bound 
to  ^QkTward  toJndia  un<ter  their  si^ature.  The  conn 
imttee  may  remonstrate  verbally^  or  in  writi^ 
against  instr\ictions  framed  in  opposition  to  their 
judgment ;  but  their  right  to  do  so  is  not  repog-*^ 

♦This  committee  is  formed  of  the  chairman  and  the  senior 
director,  not  filling  one  of  the  chairs.  If  the  latter,  from  illness 
or  other  cause,  is  absent  for  any  period,  his  place  is  filled  by 
the  next  senior  director. 
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»We4nJ»y^b^wfwM4u  tJwiCwe  of  tjii5pjablip"t'4e-r 
sp§}y:^fhi^4  CW^  therefore^  only  be  deemed  cm^Afli 
cpuite^y  an^  wpge. 

t,:^(9|,S^ca[H^  benefit. of  0^  tke  ieor^  ^owt 
tmt^^^  'tyyadiwn  fpr  conveying  oirdfrs  in  dm 
aewfit.Mid  polUif^  depftrtitt#ilt  i«|  to  i^Ojkl  th^ 
aiil^Wii^t  of  tbe  Co]i)p$aiy  ii^  Indiaj  ;Wbkd)^  it  ia 
t|u^ii§lbt|  wwld  l^  iAJur^  by  ^  direct  ofiicial  coni 
r«fq»iip4^»p^  between  the  board  of  >  control  and  iim 
gpifpn^xtrnt^  iW  that  (»^mtry«  The  «i^iiig  ^  sHoh 
d«NfHi(i0hMii  mkm  Q<mtrory  to  their  jndgfocmt  i«» 
UpW0Yefc.>  «t^d  by  w :  wt  pf .  parlianieiit  to  ^ 
piird]!  tminifteciil  on  the  part  of  the  comxaittMi 
but:  t|K)«gh  the  latter  h^v^  uota  legfd  right  to  pror 
piifet>altoriiAionSj  or  to  deky  4e  traasmiwon  oC 
t^  board's  despatches,  stiU  their  c^oadition  ai9  tho 
hfi4.ftf  itk  branch  qf  tbe^  I«dian  govenuiiaUj  and 
ttiQsfi^^Hli  whichi  a«  siM^9  they  »iust  posaesa  of 
ai^g  9{  ob^nictijig  tjiie  minor  mMiw^s  connected 
wiijb^t^jt  iwpoptant  reaolution,  the  boa^  of  oomtrol 
n)^y  a^<Vit>  vm»\  alw;fy«  mak^  it  a  matter  of  aoUciT 
tq4(^MM[},i]gipoitaf»pe  for  ^  bpard  to  can^  this  cpaooh 
mitibee  »lf?ig  with  theip.;  and  the  latter  moat  ;giv^ 
a^.JA^uenc^  ii|i  anoh  afiaira  proportionate  to  the  in^ 

^-Vide  beo.liV.  cap.  3,*sect.  19, 20,  21. 
'  f'Vhi  ptibUc  Sespatches  are  framed  hj  the  court  of  directors^ 
and  approved  or  altered  by.  the  Iiidia  board..  If  tbe  court 
o^  ^^r^ofor^.  delay,  after  requiaition  from  the  board,  to  fram^ 
desp(y;cbes  upon  any  sulyect  con^iepted  with  their  civil  or  mili- 
tary government,  the  board  have  the  power  to  frame  them ; 
and  they  must  be  forwarded  by  tlie  directors.  Vide  Geo.  Ill, 
pap.  3,  sect.  15. 
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fonnatioii  a&d  talents  of  those  of  whom  itiktbin- 
posed*  -    ti      '.'    ;  -  '•>  i.niiiiift 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  thttt  ^dbe  yalte^of 
the  privilege  which  courtesy  and  usage  hmw  givto 
to  the  committee,  of  expressing,  or  even  Moordmg, 
dissentient  opinions  must,  like  many  others  thsttMh 
long  to  the  different  parts  of  the  Indian  goveniulfent, 
depend  upon  its  rare  and  temperate  txemst;  Sut 
the  frequency  of  that  would  convert  a  aahitbvy 
restraint  into  a  source  of  embarrassment;  ^buli if 
such  consideration  iterates,  as  it  no  doubt  doei, 
to  make  the  secret  eonunittee,  in>  vnost/'^edses, 
aid  and  promote,  instead  of  weaken  and  im{)e4i, 
the  action  of  that  power  which  it  vested'iv  4die 
supmor  board ;  the  latter  should,  on  the)  HfMd 
principle,  refrain,  as  much  as  possible,  froM  fattW- 
ference  in  less  important  aflairs.  The  right  of  ^iMh 
trol  is  much  more  exercised  at  present  than  it  iMs 
for  a  long  period  after  the  Indian  board  was^^teta- 
blished.  This  has  been  occasioned  by  a  variety 
of  causes,  and  in  many  cases  may  have  had  a  h€A^ 
ficial  efiect;  but  we  must  not  overlook  ihe  gi^ekt 
evils  which  may  arise  out  of  such  gradual  encroach- 
ment. If  the  interference  of  the  board  desecttds 
into  every  minute  question,  and  its  power  of  dic- 
tation is  in  frequent  exercise,  the  court  of  directoA 
will  either  sink  into  a  mere  channel  for  its  orders, 
or  the  respect  for  the  board  will  be  diminished^ 
and  there  will  be  an  end  of  that  feeling  and  good 
understanding  which  it  is  essential  should  solNmt 
between  these  two  authorities.  '* ' 
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fnlfilment  of  Mr.  Burkes  prediction *^fthel»»«lt 
\o£MB^p9iksMdS6fm^oihiyUdiw  luyiiidsthillon : 
i<h%  eMdakpeifttfmvggtcdiby  4h&'»mpi^lm^^^ 

idie;9aBU!>>9eiifindqktlefatiiitmfi  t&e  4i4M-eilf^>f»l)^ 
YiAiriwpafi  iiMiiiMidbiieygry/ijfait^ecy^>a  >^Mi  i^ 

,iiM*  JttiBfrtiwittB;<iHtlieJipal}U^ 
cnflKtac|i^iHidutl\e  )nflUMK;iftia  >'>Theitoft 

slf9>iifeai>gg09Pieran]itai  fifth 

d|i4pottiif^<de[UxtiH^ 

H^Mlft(i>i(i|fltiiKrj|>owem.i  lAi  lad^ 

anlill^  &flb  :rn38'nq  J:i  h,.  r.i:>  •  '>ioiii  riJtJia  ^r  lot) 
•fitdThfti^MA^iiUjMitoirtdiB^  tIi6isiqIi;tt9kaconl« 

4w^A#  j^wwtiy»iiofj<feifiigftiacMis^ 

jdwff  iMiP  JhMrko«tfe«^ttcet  to/acMtritjjrctof  jBtdkili%ili 
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the  direction^  not  the  qualification  and  fitnesa  of 
th§  iodiyidmdi. 

:  Th^  phairmen  are  almost  invariably  chot^n  from 
the  senior  directors*  The  most  important  of  the 
cowmiitteea  for  affairs^  not  secret,  is  ^at  of  the 
correspondence^  which  is  formed  of  eleven  o£  the 
kt^or  directors,  indtuure  of  the  chairman  and 
deputy  chairman*  On  this  coinmittee  devolve 
th^  readings  examining,  and  answering  of  all  like 
despatches  from  India^  except  those  in  th^  secret 
^  commercial  departments;  Almost  all  measnree 
of  importance  originate  with  them,  and  their 
(pinion  is,  in  most  cases,  u  guide  for  the  court* 

Generally  speaking,  a  period  of  at  least  tjsn 
years  must  elapse  from  the  election  of  a  director^ 
before  he  can  become  a  membar  of  the  c^mttiit;tee 
of  correspondence;  previoos  to  that,  he  is  attached 
to  one  of  the  junior  committees  *»  and  his  time  is 
chiefly  occupied  with  its  duties  i  detail,  hs^dng  ho 
concern  with  the  larger  questions  that  relate  t6  the 
general  administration  of  India,^  except  wh^n  those 
are  agitated  in  court.  It  is  true  that  every  mem^ 
her  of  the  court  has  a  right,  not  only  to  call  for 
pf^ers  (not  secre:t),  but  to  originate  measui^* 
This  right,  how^^er,  is  rarely  exercised;   for  the 

*  The  inlerior  committees  are  divided  into  dasses,  and  the 
dfereetOTS  succeed  to  tbem  also  by  seniority,  without  reference 
loqaalificatien:  they  ace  numerous,  and  embrace,  every  de^ 
psnfeiQ^,  ceonected  yipth  the  ccmmeroe  and  pseperty  ol  tbs 
CJompany. 
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sense  of  the  inconTenience  which  must  attend  tak-« 
ing  subjects  out  of  those  departments  to  whick 
tliey  belong  creates  a  salutary  forbearance  from 
this  course  of  proceeding* 

From  the  mode  in  which  the  duties  of  the  coutt 
of  directors  are  at  present  i^tted^  it  is  obvious 
that  llie  etection  of  an  inditidual  who^  fi^m  the 
stations  he  may  hare  filled  abroad^  possesses  fuU 
and  valuable  infonnation  respecting  the  actual  con^* 
cBtion  and  government  of  that  empire  is,  as  far  as 
the  political  interests  of  India  are  concerned,  of 
Btde  or  no  benefit  to  tte  public.  On  entering  the 
diirection,  he  is  almost  iexclusirely  employed  on 
duties  of  a  totally  opposite  character  to  those 
-vAAch  have  occupied  his  past  life;  and  when 
seniority  advances  him  to  a  place  in  the  com-* 
miltM  of  correspondence,  ot  t^ttet  department^ 
he  carries^  with.him^  not  that  iKsh  and  vmefyX 
knowledge  ^ich  he  wptild  have  4one  had  hi# 
mind  gone  along  with  events,  but  the  bias  of  an 
attachment  to  old  opinions,  many  of  which  may 
have  become  obsolete. 

These  facts  pannot  be  controverted,  and  it  foU 
lows  BM  a  consequence,  that  a  ftiinute  knowledge.of 
the  aflmrs  of  India,  and  of  the  polidcal  interesta  of 
that  country,  is  rarely  possessed  by  any  of  thA 
senior  directors.  It  is  possessed  by  the  secretaries 
and  head  clerks,  many  of  whom  are  men  distin- 
guished by  talent,  as  well  as  industry;  but  to  them, 
as  the  principle  depositaries  of  knowledge,  there 

H9 
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^xists  1;he  s^e  objection  as  tW  ^tich'kppliJk^^^ 
tie  constitution  of  the  board  of  control. 

.  There  axe  many  causes  which  gWe'a  vactlMm^^ 
character  to  the  proceedings  of  the^  coiiit  of  di- 
rectors^, and  tend,  at  times,  to  precipitate,  and^'i!? 
pthers,  to  retard^  measures  of  vital,  imfibrt^ii'i 
hut  one  of  the  most  proipinent'  is  the^  sliorti!ir^i^. 
01  ^ne  period  that  eachi  chairman ;  fills  iht  i^&r^ 
^is  business  during  that  period  is' bV^Wi^ifetefi 
iiiff,  and  much  of  it  must  be  hurried  ^i^6Si^;  W 
neglected^  ox  transferred,  half  dolne^  t6  life'3tlfcVi«sto'i 


^6,  Wy  possibly,  has  different  sentiW^htA^  \!^i4ft 
several  6)^  the  points  under  consideratlcrti/.*^W^Wi^ 
jpiaa  to  )inis  cause  of  frequent  and  liuiMeili'^dting^ 
in  their,  views,  that  of  the  annual  retfi-ytU^fii?  i4A 
Ve4lectio^  of  six  members*  of  t\iis%hAfl'' '^k 
ex^rectors  for  the  year  having  no  fight  to  see'litt^ 
papers,  or  tp  have  access  to  dffid^  'dS66f^^% 
aunng'tlieir  recess,   they  returff  to't^eit'dfed^fe 

'''''"  ^''^      "  ■''  '       ^-^    -.    ^m>[im 

^^^YIMit'sik  dxMiii^ctors  tnoaft  be  r«-»el«cteiL;  ti»yf  fpfan^i^ 
j»rikttiei^the  Ikhmq  list;  tkeir  re-eleetiotHift^eff)^  ^9(!!^5~ 
4i9ttiifJ  cftf<8,  J6  i^lmost  certain :  it  is  most  desirajl))^  it  should  be 
9%i  for  "where  it  otherwise^  the  situation  of  a  directpr*  which  it 
Is  nolitic  to  raisci  would  be  greatly  decrea.sed  In  valiie.  ^4iany 
respectable  and  highly-qualified  indiySdiials  'a!]^4I'AeterH^,^'8y 
iim  nature  of  the  first  canvass,  frbm;seeleh]|f¥^iefetnttoiii* 
M^lib.^'  Iftbis-dbivttsswas  to  bai'^lid  eyi^/i^y^^^ 
^iotit  ifiih^mimimfhl  x^ow^era  migh^  ^  ^  t^^fhi^.^^ ; 
f«rf  aj^Wfj^^fftjIilfat'f^m^ined,,  a.^re^terrspirit  of  <»ijciliation 
-ff>^KMi,^  their,  constituents  might  be  introduced  Umn  was  con* 
sistent  with  the  impartial  performance  oftneir  pTmnc^aneEC' 
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i^O^t  6f,th^  m^  under  discussioii^  6r  at 

least  with  tlie  disadvjEuitage  of  having  the  c'hain  6f 

j^l^^e  ^^oyemj/tiexft  of  the  court  pf  directors  is 
]j^5^^l^jr  strict  attention  to  rule,  and  alorin  at 
eifi5f3|rj^^suie   contrary  to    usage,   or  that  \aui 
^?fftSt)^  precedent  for  future  deviation  from  it^ 
Tjfe?PP  ?ff^  SP9^  general  maxims  of  ordinary  admi- 
Tffff^^^jji^for^  limited  and  unchanging  states;  tut^ 
^  ffli^^yi^lye^  like  that  of  India,  their  constant  ana 
C9^^9^g^v^^^  must  be  fatal  to  that  life  an^  ifiii- 
|jjj^^,^W^^.  ought  to  pervade  the  whole  system. 
^ygry^tent  pp^rk  of  honourable  ambition  /shoulcl 
))^}fj^^  and  ^he  anxiety  should  be  to  promote, 
j^j  ^q^pi^inpnt  and  by  reward,  the  efforta^  of 
4|)(^vidiji|^|i9^|to  ajttain  ^Ist^ction  in  the  public,  ser« 
yffie^.,^  J^c^  igoyerpment  can  be  highly  respected 
^}f^^jiff)preff^bmg  itself  in  forms,  is  more  solicitous 
fq^ffffoi^  i^e  reproach  of  injustice,  than  to  inspir^ 
zealous  exertion.     Its  acts  may  be  just,  and  even 
^iKmd?^  hut  unless  they  are  ^ted  to  the  c^^^ffoter 
dt^me  hidSvidtials  «nd  classes  subject  tOi^itA^auSfatt- 
riiy,  aj&d'  evitrce  complete  competence  ^tted  nd«is 
tOjjgo  along  with  the  rapid  changes  of  ibe^p6^ 
fi^9fiofWPV^^  they  have  to  rule,  such  governmfeiit 
-lfti«ttn£^into  disrepntif  withtfa^Q^  \kj^yhp^ih^j 
^^Bifmmtwii  ^   That*  thib  haA  beea  tbefflu^  wji^^t]^ 
iMti^'hf^  fii^ic^or^  tio  was  at^oaintni^tk  ^Mits 
"cw''deny}    and  an  iiicteasfe  df  iAfeflii^^li^  ^aad 
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enable  it  to  withatajid  the  daily  attempts  made  \b 
England  to  lessen  and  degrade  it^  than  to  mainti^a 
its  reputation  with  its  serrants  abroad^  many  of 
whom^  under  the  influ^ce  of  personal  feelings, 
oonteniplate  the  termination  df  the  power  of  ths 
Company  with  little  reflection  on  the  prohoU^ 
€oi^equemeea  of  sueh  an  evbnt  to  Inclia^  and  to 
Great  Britain. 

This  is  not  the  place^  nor  is  it^  perfaiq)%  the 
period  to  suggest  the  details  of  any  plan  of  refianns 
but  those  who  desire  the  eontinuance  of  the  Covhf 
pany  may  be  satisfied^  that  all  who  aim  at  its 
destruction  will  he  enemiea  to  any  change  in  the 
poBstitution  of  the  court  of  directors  T^hich  shall 
tend  to  raise  that  body,  by  making  it  more  efficient 
to  the  performance  of  its  large  and  Increasing 
duties.  It  is  to  a  system  of  depression  they  trmt 
for  ultimate  success;  hut  nothing  can  be  inport 
hazardous  to  the  mterests  of  the  Indian  enspicd 
than  this  mode  of  killings  aa  it  were,  by  iaohas, 
the  body  dirough  whmn  it  is  govenaicd.  The  ecwrf 
of  dbeeCors  should  not  only  be  maintained  w  all 
lk^  tights  and  pnrileses,  but  eleyated,  if  it  is  cte^ 
sired  to  T$(Odtr  it  a  uselial  and  efficient  br^inch  «f 
the  Indian  ga^ermoeat  i  if  not,  the  sooser  it  is 
i^boUdMd  the  better.  To  understand  this  question^ 
let  \m  look  to  its  actual  ca&Ation.  The  chaMCttf 
of  this  court  bias  undergone  great  alterations ;  the 
ehatiges  which  have  taken  place  in  the  views  and 
sentiments  of  the  prc^etors  have  extendi  to  the 
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directdrs.  •  A  separate  and  extensive  (ioinmeniial 
ititete^C  has  alrteady  gained  the  greater  part  of  the 
ttade  of  thfe  Company^  and  threatens-  the  H^ 
Hwhidc^*  That  service,  which  once  exclttijrreSy 
lAoked  to  them,  no  longer  does  so;  the  public 
prtes,  which  is  every  day  becoming  a  more  powel> 
ful  engine  of  change,  is,  from  many  reasons,  fiir 
from  favourable  to  them:  that  all  these  causes 
have  combined  to  lower  the  court  of  directors  in 
public  esthnation  cannot  be  denied;  but  there  af^ 
odiers  of  equal,  if  not  greatef  foree.  The  dcts 
df  1798  and  1813,  by  transferring  almost  all  real 
territorial  and  political  powers  to  the  ministers  of 
the  crown,  deprived  the  court  of  directors  of  much 
of  that  consequence  which  they  before  enjoyed; 
^d  their  unpopularity  has  been  recently  increased 
by  the  growing  dishke  of  all  monopolies,  and  an 
kiereasing  desire  for  new  openings  of  tradei  This 
desire,  so  far  from  being  lessened,  has  befen  ^eatly 
augmented  by  the  partial  opening  t^f  ^e  India 
trade;  tiie  bedeiit  of  which,  to  the  public,  if9  cdti-^ 
flidered  to  be  much  impaired  by  the  command 
which  the  Company  still  maintain  ovet  the  foreign 
market.  Hie  consequence  has  been,  ihM  the  Com^ 
pany>  by  ceasing  to  be  rulers,  and  by  remaining 
naooopalirts,  hswe  lost  the  consideration  which  be-^ 
loaaged  to  their  formet  character  t  while  ^ve  <ldium 
«ver  attadbed  to  the  latter  ha»  beenincreasredi  ' 

No  person^  possessing  a  knowledge  of  the  eon-^ 
stitutioH  of  England,  can  desire  tcy  chi^nge    the 
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as  an  efficient  branch  of  the  administration  of  In- 
dift':  perhaps,'  iridieed,  iniposs!blej  Unless,  changes. 

reigtstris  M)Ajk>^«^^Bn>r«^^  w9i^<ittidyeonidenutiott>q 
thaaaftfag^iiaiow  ies^ofHwith^^e  pubH«rs'rllulriR'l0^rn 
ail4  tt^eiltoii3^i«liiMiy'att  <«^Iid  ar6  fkt^otii^I^^^  iMti^^ 
exmkm^mai'^yitttb  aee  them  attwh."  ^'  ^'"" 

^o%te.K°??*?W  .?/  ^^^  Company  8  i;jflft9Rftl^.!^|Jrte 
*»li^lPrPffpta4.  fi<ffl8i4e^U^,chJWg^4»fT<i§«per»rfj 
sQ»Sn«b9feaoi£ors[diirectDt^??b)ftt/,MBtt  RootiiialiftilUn^ 
tions  are  required  beyond  the -^peftiesfefaii^^df *'&"^ 
certftitf^feb^Eft  'tff 'Wt^cK r'aiid'th^  <ioii(fi«dtf'wiA 
^rpcation'or  a  greM  mawnty  of  the  voters  of  pptlk, 
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trnm^^iilSk*'  nb  tl&txsritf  as  to  the  fitness  of  a  can- 
ffidifSJ'ftlr'  the  direetion.  Threre  existed,  until 
ISSS^j  V^rictj^ns  Whith  ban'ed  any  person*  who 
cbfll^tt^'ih'  thd  service  from  being  a  director, 
uMVithstftri^'iri^  he  had  acquired  a  right,  unless 
8{>'^iilly^led  upoli  to  reside  in  his  native  counti^. 
Sticfi  t^irtWfctiitoS,  Whifch  had  their  birth  in  that 
BpBftri^  narrow  and'  jealous  policy  that  charac-* 
t«Hifea»^th^ 'feari^  days  of  the  Company,  ar^  ill 
stil«Sd*fd*iW  prfe«fenft  ebndition,  and  at  Tariance  with 
the' liSAgfe*  ofP^A^' i^ov^rtunent  of  EnglaM,  The 
life&aiftto'ti' Wtiiploy^doffiOT^  toeverybflSlce-f-  of 
msi  flSMiyWiseiy'obt^nlng'all  the  advantage  it  can 
frflSS^^aSf"  increased  knowledge  and  experience 
whuh  the  duties  of  their  profession  enable  them  to 
ac^t^i^  itfid  iVeh  i^^heri  theSe  are  not  publicly  em- 
pfe^eaimy'iife  oftdnofficially  called  upon  to  give 

-nl   '^o  a<iiTr j:^    ;■       ■       -    •    '       ■     ^    ■     y 

*  The  exclusion  of  such  persons  from  beine  directors  was  con- 

tihu^  by  a  bye-law,  which  has  been  lately  expunged,  as  being 

caOTaiyWlhe  proriisions' of  the  legislature,  from  which  it  ap- 

peUH  Ui«ri>is  iio tetoeJ;ion  agdnst  <^ffi4ers  so'  situated  ad  Oom* 

TOfrt^Mii>*Qft  ttgim^ntS:  rending:  in  England  entering^  the  di*' 

ref|i^    ^Tb^, only,  pretext  on  whicii  an  objection  could  be 

raised  is,  their  liability  to  b^  called  upon  for  foreign  service  ; 

but. every  officer  of  his  majestv's  service,  in  civil  or  political 

en(^yii(>fi)lgl'and^  is  in  the  same  situation,  and  the  usage  of 

thB^^Bf^iafs  'setVicfe  since  i7d5,  when  colonels  of  corps  were 

entMeKtojlfireki  Bnglarfdy  estdidishes,  that  their  i^tum  to 

In^a-jf,  deflfl^d^^tia^l. , . . 

jt  TTi€TO^f^,9^veral.>itu|^t|pn5  in  England  in  which  the  em- 

plovment  of  officers,  w^o  continue  in  the  Indian  anpy,  would  be 

lUl^e  nonour^ble  to  the  serrice  and  beneficial  to  government^ 
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their  opinions  individoaOy^  or  collectively  in  com* 
mitteesy  upon  points  on  which  their  profesdoiidi 
experience,  or  recent  knowledge,  enables  them  to 
judge  with  accuracy.  Such  calls  are  seldom,  if 
ever,  made  upon  Indian  civil  or  military  officers 
who  are  retired,  or  on  furlough  in  £n^and;  and 
yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  any  govern- 
ment in  the  world,  which,  from  the  charact^  of  jti 
duties,  stands  so  much  in  need  of  this  kind  6f  aid* 
But  until  considerable  changes  are  made  ih  the 
construction,  both  of  the  India  board  and  the 
court  of  directors,  this  assistance  will  n^ver  bi^  it* 
tained  in  any  degree  ^t  can  render  it  benefieiill 
to  the  country* 

The  increasing  difficulties  of  governing  such  ikii 
empire  as  that  we  have  established  in  tile  east 
imperiously  call  upon  us  to  avail  ourselves  of  aU 
the  means  we  possess  to  enable  us  to  overcome 
them:  but  we  must  not  deceive  ourselves  as  to  the 
real  cause  of  opposition  to  measures  of  alteration, 
iduch  as  have  here  been  suggested.  It  is  the  ahcrm 
of  individtlds  tod  classes  of  men  lest  injury 
sTiduld  arise  to  their  own  interests ;' but  in  this 
conclusion  they  are  assuredly  deceived.  The  effect 
would  be  the  reverse,  for  the  admixture  of  iten, 
who  have  knowledge  of  India  with  those  who  httVe- 
a  knowledge  of  England  would  early  destroy  those 
baueftil  prejudices  which  both  parties  entertain 
towards  each  other;  and,  while  it  diffused  correct 
information  and  just  principles,  \jrould  give  strength 
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^0A  ponoanmce  to  9,  system  wluch'  c^imptmiudi 
iQiiger  wst  on  its  present  fom^tion. 
^  IptbeactoaJiccmditiQ^Qfoiir  Asiatic  po^^lowQ^ 
tker^  is  no  principle  in  their  administration  of  such 
Conae(|ttdice  as  that  of  keeping  tho^e  who  are  em* 
ployed  abroad  as  much  Enropean  aa  possibles, 
fxinsiatent  with  their  attainment  of  the  qnaUHcs 
Oiaential  to  fit  them  for  their  loqal  dntiea  in  India. 
We  ifsin  contemplate  nq  danger  eqnal  to  their 
h^pking  tP  the  latter  as  the  conntry  in  which  t)^ 
1^  tp  pa^s  their  lives ;  such  a  sentiinent^  if  eivor  it 
becomes  prevalent  amongst  the  pnblii^  f ervants, 
^n/^t  nhimately  prpve  aa  &tal  to  the  interests,  of 
England  as  of  India.  This  is  folly  miderstood  by 
A^  government  at  home;  and  whilst  they  hove 
very  yfc^erly  done  away  those  meai^  of  ^qnmn^ 
latu^tg  wealth  which  were  at  variance  with  our  vfv^ 
proved  system  of  mle^  they  have  recently  m#(ki 
libc^  arrangements  to  fecilitate  the  return  of  thope 
who  have  served  a  certain  period,  either  in  the 
cdvi^  ov  military  service;  but  one  effebt  of  t|)ia 
brawh  of  expenditure  will  be,  to  ma)^  nmnbm 
(many  pf  whom  are  in  the  prime  of  life)  p^s 
the  reno^nder  of  thdr  days  in  an  u];q[»rofital^l0 
manner,  unless  olgects*  are  presented  to  their 
ambitipn  botl^  in  India  and  in  England. .  In  the 

*-  ^fFbe  iilBBial  sctebscirM  hAtlf  a&oipuA  ^rd  sa  iSLtu^ltrntiM^  m 
AkqX  pifiPf nt  men  fiadag  id  ladim  And  aodolerate  pfpm^^; 
ijat ttieirutUi^ty  stops  horei^ftn^it  will  pji^pbab^r  b^  foiw^l,,^li^^t 
^asnres  irill  be,  hereafter  necessary  to  regain  seryices  wl 
win  be  lost  by  the  enect  of  this  liberality,  unless  some  oby 
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fibm^tUM  md  totentfwoiildciotcin  lo6€^.tI|tmr  KfOltSfl 
aBdtlwil,&duiga.  Their  iiopwitaaco  iyi4i»4j|^i9f e))^ 
aji^t  i^thetm  woiM  ;n9Q  «is  the  $pher^  pf  it^^ff*  fitfiiM^I 
becajjminmlarged*  The^>  patriotiG  ^^t^pji^^i^^^ 
ikitir  tnative  ilmd  ?9idU  ba  stre^gtbeo^  aai^^^i 
Height  and  rinflueiMee  4wf  tjbeir  cbw«icl(fsr  j^^Uc}^ 
SMaiifl  .df  keeping  ftlive  finch  Am4u«^9Kf  i«>#tlvBfl|j 
vbonmlllgureiinMe  ready  «^se«ti^  ^^iwi^qp}i»44)4 
ei^flwh^)/i^f  rodwuM»  jl;hat  ,^»,/f»9c»t»d  .,^|J| 
Baoleir^  tOhii^ch  :tbey  ^ve/  Jiwgiff«n4>.J|^i^w4)^ 
^nMK<r^!i|)iQet<dtodi$aafi4^iK^  •>»i  vnnnvi  o^/d  '^irfi 
a()SM(iier/w2Mh.ad«|t  thajl|,ffeftWp4?,pr|3poil^^^Sit^ 
best*  )byv)irWch  <p?iB>udic«8  :^»,|J)ei{WR»o^?^ia^ 
attachment  to  their  native  country  i^ypfff/^^  ^^4 
staengdbnfedi  fwitt  pdr^^sT^at^rtlp^ajt  »(;pl^ot|jat 
iii|^e0te)itiiQi3iii^«0«ity  x>ft  filciUtfltiRf  ^  ^J^ppsfij^lW 
Jmiiea  Arj»4  .^Qftd  the^^^lAipw^Mt  iXjmf^jm^ 
mriJMtbtibifemQbes.  of  th^i;  Indian. ^diiWHfl^al^,^ 
BHglai|d;itibut  isildbi  ol^ttpn  ^t^un^^Q^:  ^ffflfpTT, 
iitdafekisible) ,  aittd  i moat  juwcxMostitatwnal,  ^)pmyjl«u 
VkBTmapf^&QI&Sj  poUtioal^ Jbivilsr  wiytwy^r  ocrWroJt 

ireifaelir  obtiftO(rlfad.;i»en.Qf /trf^n^  ^q  fcpn^i^e  to  MTf%^fe!||[ 
^  It  has  been  sometimes  stated,  that  men  generally  return 

contiouaace  of  the  labours  of  their  past  lives, 
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l^»tei%f^«Siy  ^itttmitit  of  the  Tfii»iii,lktftkhu 
rUfimSii^h  k  «t  ^^Wtktthr  Une  of  MVidce^ ««  ttu^ 
i^|alfi%^^Mti^'to>Rctiatit  if  IttB'<MMui«rywl 
l^^h^¥'  ^^ik^me-mett  ^h  persoiwiof  (iUt 
diyicf^iibti  itf><^W^»'  offices  aa^  stittlAin  llnUo 
iM^ifkfm  <e«Mi>Aim<aMie8  vhioh  leU  themoaot 
6fi»^WAii^  •#ifllj>^b«t'lt<y  icoitrol  «iid'«audw 

the  case  cannot  be  <iletti£(l%'iaiMlMto)iv#eD«tedA 
flMt''%ki«4»^<iii^'tM4tfei|>fe  iki  'ti^>  .aMiniMMaon 
^Iii^*^#lSbh><lhtitiM  'mimim  ^  >«^ereiic^'td 

life]^(6ees.  <T'"">>  ■'"■■'1  '"'I-  «>,  •,i',niii..j>ttb 

l^^.ftf<ilH[yuild  MVtfipUibif  ^,i>itt>tt'<giteati«legaeBJ 
Ai«#l«lft^"bttt':«^"publli  We 'ibn«luiix<itiMBni 

H^f^^k'pmj^minMii^  tfdigiit  t»feH^^if>ialdi 

their  obtaining  office  in  England,  might  justly  com- 
^ft&tWAei^'&t'  Ittdid  8^^W"wa6'  op^ed  tbadidif 
InajMiiff.  'iSuiJh'ai-gHtents  nfi^hf  h^fe  fbt<«,WttBfe 

^4U»&^dsm«efd<{by  I*idia^Miblia«ffiq4ilbiio9^int 

B^vil  iJiS'j  irgrfj  lo  aiuodisl  ^rf'  lo  aoasunifiioa 
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to  th^  daiim  br  pritilegi^s  of  itidMklilils/ttr  classes 
of  mQ&4  It  i»  one  of  staite  polity,  piftd  itttitnatcly 
connected  vrMx  the  preservattioti  knd  good  g6verA^ 
Hiew  of  one  s^f  Hit  most  eitfftordinary  empires  tliat 
cvfer  ims  founded  in  the  iittiverse.  With  ^thb 
means  we  am  pt^are  and  empl6y^  #e  shall  be  to^ 
likely  to  Ml  fn  the«e  objeets  s  btkt  thftt  Mlui^  trifl 
be  certain^  if  we  allow  our  efforts  for  their  attain- 
ment to  be  eii^umseribed  by  ordinary  maxims,  an* 
ndes  adapted  to  the  routine  ddministratio)i  of  petty 
colonies,  or  the  regulated  fornjs  of  the  most  dditiired 
Mliofial  ^^nstitutionfl,  which  differ  from  i^at  in 
question  either  by  the.  temper  aqd  genius  of  the 
governed,  of  the  principles  and  syirtem  of  the 
government. 

The  education  of  the.  youth  who  ^ter  the  service 
HI  India  is  liberal :  their  occupations  abroad  are  of 
a  d^racter  t<^  enlarge  their  minds.  The  evils.  a(id 
misfottmies  they  continually  contemplate  as  arising 
from  despotic  rule  must  render  them  more  attached 
to  the  free  gpvemnjient  of  their  native  country;  and 
no  gwat  class  of  men  can  be  placed,  imder  circum- 
stances more  calculated  to  give  them  extended  views 
of  national  poKcy,  or  to  <|ualify  them  for  different 
public  duties.  Acting  in  countries  remote  fi^m 
eadk  oth^,  and  whose  inhabitants  diffisr  in  language 
a2id  customs  as  much  as  the  nations  of  Europe, 
some members  of  this  class  rise  to  the  exercise  of 
almost  kingly  rule ;  others  fill  political,  civil,  judicial, 
fiscal,  and  military  stations.   Such  a  variety  of  oeeu* 
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pa|49n  must  ia  ladia^  na  elsewhere,  {^odnce  aa  m^ 
fii^vN:^  iwtgiety  iQif  (fluu^  and  qualify  men  to  jmnme 
th^mast  opposite  courses^  if  such,  are  <ipen  to  them 
in  Ulngtojid*  It  is  a  sense  of  injury  alone,  at  the 
opeiatioQ  of  causes  which  virtually  almost  exeludo 
^^ffi  from  public  life,  that  can  unite  them  in  hos^ 
tiKiy  against  a  system,  which^  under  either  circKtm^ 
stances,  it  most  he  their  interest  to  sQ{^rt  t  nor 
would  the  pisejodicea  they  may  have  imbibed  from 
a^r^qidence  in  India  long  survive  their  return  ta 
J^pgjaud^  unless  they  fouiid  themselves  placed 
ujQuder  idrcumstances  discouraging  to  their  ann 
bitio%  and  almost  compeUe  into  a  community  of 
seotii^ents  aod  feelings  by  being  considered  aa  a- 
distinct  class,  lliis  is^  to  a  great  degree>  their  prer^ 
sqi^  situation,  and  no  relBecting  man  can  doubt  tta 
iaynrioni  ^CKte  on  the  public  interests,  which  re-« 
ipaxe  a  mixture  of  Indian  and  European  knowledjge 
that  can  only  be  effectually  obtained,  by  the  union 
in  pn})li£  office  aa  welLas  general  society,,  of  those 
whose  hyes^  though  passed  in  diffident  hemisphj^es^ 
have  been  directed  to  one  olgect>  the  good  of  their 
country,  llie  useftd  approximation  of  such  per* 
sona  to  each  other  must,  however,  depend  on  a 
paiitiy  of  condition,  which^  while  it  promotes  inter^ 
couno,  gives  bii^th  to  that  respect  and  attention 
whkh  nseh  do  not  readily  entertain  for  the  opiiiioiui 
of  those' whom  they  consider  to  be  their  inferiors  in 
rai^k  XNT  in  knowledge. 
Amongst  those  whose  industry  and  talent  have 
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contributed  to  t}ie  gooi,  goveraxnent  of  India  4HiIh 
sequent  to  the  establiahment  of  the  board  ofieontMJL 
the  secretaiies  and  clerks  at  the  heads,  of.def^rth 
ments  of  that  boards  as  well  as  those  of  thei  I^dw* 
House,  must  not  be  passed  over.    It  wwid  f>e 
di^cult  to  point  out  any  class  of  men  in  similar, 
situations  who  haye  laboured  haxder,  or  Bsore  toi  t)^ 
benefit  of  the  public,  or  who  have  preserved,  a 
higher  character  for  integrity  and  ability.. ,  *  Tk^,  iff^ 
formation  and  minute  knowledge  of  Indiim  afiwra 
which  some  of  these  have  attained  from  the.^^ngfs. 
volume^  of  the  records,  of  our  jEkLSteri^;en^)|^^A^t 
quite  surprising ;  but  the  good  that  the  pnbiljc.might , 
derive  from  their  labour  and  talents  is  ji^ipiiffifi^^i . 
not  only  (as  noticed  before)  i^om  the  di^advaAtf^g^. 
inseparable  from  dieir  own  want  of  localjoiowjii^ds^ 
and  experience,  but  also  from  their  8iq)eriors  oi^eii 
but  imperfectly  understanding  the  details  of  th^ 
matter  laid  before  them.    The  latter,  even  wliei^ 
they  have  the  disposition  and  the  leisure,  mT^ 
wade  through  a  mass  of  writing  on  subjects,  of 
which  a  minute  knowledge  is  rendered  more  >un-' 
attainable  by  the  local  references,  and  the  very 
names  of  persons,  places,  and  things,  as  foreign  to 
the  ear  as  confusing  to  the  sense  of  the  English^ 
reader.    Any  change  of  system,  giving  imjroa^^  qC 
knowledge  to  their  siqperiors,  must  ultimately  fwo^Ct 
most  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  this  dassw    M^»ti 
who  had  confidence  in  their  own  competency  could 
have  no  reserve  as  to  the  resources  from  which  they 
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opT«i»M»o8fe*yiy<ry^an4^  taiekif  redAtfed  Adri* 
uff&^ttdii^fi  '^'"^  ^'  '••  •''•■  -•  .:•■"••  '"i*  *»*  rtii'h.. 
.^i^hVM^  i4tablkhmtotir'nin9if  aMy^  Bi^liaM«*ty 

f»rf"WSt«i«lftfe1ofttiekb6ly''drpai'l!aiiterft''%^^ 
«M«BWBfyj^ttj('antl  '^wMim^iii^hxii  'the' 

ciM^eA&4le  liiimah  hice :  but  th6ti^lr  tab-biie  ttf ' 
tHSi^sPffig  r^6ileiltation  'ttf  puMlil  i£i4«idn,  ttt<if 
alPfrfflacfiMife'iMi"fol^Hbo  foriatf,  aild  Jf  ediiitfiW' 

-ftifflvf^iiftieii'itfi'tbe'isiibordqiate  vfficalrs  t&tf.tIi0tb0adAififc 

ot$Br  ^ces  in  England.'  The  great  ap]^lioa.tion  and  ptudy  ne- 
c^8«jrvHpgatto  wh|ch  it  Is  essential 

ink  n$Sb  of  aepanments  sboula  possess  must  wit^ilraW  tKe 
plftoMHRa$^Aai«tatioh3  «edih  HI  dS^iihSi^nndii^r 
TkteQ^ifliftitM^idettiMidi  liiiB»^mc^fuiialitiarferjliotlikW 

stimnlate  tfant  of  others,  and  be  every  way  productive  of  public  . 
-jj^aliniaw  rauTt » /-iu*.'/ n  ^iftorA  wi  .^  r  i.^  .f, 

Vol.  II.  I 
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is  difihsed  they  will  daily  gain  more  strength.  Let 
US  hope,  however,  that,  as  knowledge  advances,  the 
sonnd  national  sense  of  an  English  public  will  keqp 
pace  with  it,  and  judge  all  questions  that  are  con- 
stitutionally important,  free  from  the  party  feeling, 
the  interests,  the  passions,  or  the  theories  of  those, 
frt)m  the  active  exercise  of  whose  ambition,  in* 
dustry,  talent,  and  enthusiasm,  it  derives  its  best 
lights* 

Notwithstanding  that  happy  tenacity  of  usage 
and  respect,  even  for  the  forms  of  establishments, 
which  characterizes  the  majority  of  Englishmen, 
there  exists  in  the  present  state  of  society  an 
expectation  of  their  progressive  improvement. 
Such  improvements,  however,  must  be  made  with 
great  caution,  lest  more  be  sacrificed  than  gained ; 
and  we  may  lay  it  down  as  an  axiom,  that  the 
true  value  of  all  institutions  depends  upon  their 
being  in  unison  with  the  community  and  govern- 
ment to  which  they  belong.  If  we  desire  their 
stability^  we  must  adapt  them  to  the  strength, 
the  weakness,  the  prejudices,  the  virtues,  the  vices, 
all  the  qualities,  in  short,  of  those  human  beings 
for  whose  benefit  they  are  founded. 

That  sound  public  opinion,  which  it  is  so  essen- 
tial to  carry  along  with  every  branch  of  our  free 
government,  has  been  very  partially  exercised  in 
respect  to  the  administration  of  Indiaa  afikirs« 
The  problem  of  the  best  mode  of  governing  that 
country  is  so  diflBicult  to  be  solved,  the  interests 
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affected  by  it  so  remote  and  complicated^  that  few 
tave  given  it  any  deep  attention.  When  the 
privileges  of  the  Company  were  last  renewed,  the 
question  was  considered  as  being  at  rest  for  twenty 
years.  The  expiration  of  this  term  is  not  yet 
Buffidently  near  to  excite  the  activity  of  those 
parties  which  that  event  will  bring  into  collision ; 
bnt  it  IS  most  desirable  that,  before  the  arrival  rf 
that  period,  the  subject  should  undergo  the  fullest 
investigation,  for  it  involves  questions  of  great 
national  importance,  the  consideration  and  decision 
upon  which  should  not  be  left  to  the  hurried  mo- 
ment of  a  conflict  between  parties  swayed  by  their 
respective  interests,  and  striving  to  attain  their  ob- 
jecte  through  every  means  that  temporary  impres- 
sions can  make  upon  minds  uninformed  of  the  na- 
ture and  merits  of  the  question  which  they  are 
called  to  decide. 

Viewing  the  actual  establishments  with  reference 
to  the  facts  and  principles  which  have  been  stated, 
Tt  should  be  calmly  examined  how  far  they  are>  or 
can  be,  rendered  efficient  to  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  intended  j  considering  that,  of  all  go- 
vernments, that  is  least  likely  to  command  respect^ 
and  gain  strength,  over  which  a  sword  is  always 
^suspended,  and  which  holds  existence  under  respite, 
it  would  be  better  either  to  abolish  the  Company 
as  a  medium  of  governing  India,  or  to  give  to 
that  body  a  broader,  more  solid,  and  more  perma- 
nent foun^tion.    To  judge  this  point,  it  would  be 
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nebess^rf  tW  loot  mtniiMy  ^td  {he'lifeMtS^^hKh 
mtghtibe  anticipitecl  from  its'  pr6sfeflrafetril ;^*!ci  its 
defects'  as  an  orgaii  of  nile;  to  thc"j)Ws5Mlitjr  6f 
reniedying  these  defects;  to  the  p'rJtctidablfity.*'6f 
substituting  a  better  medium;  and,.iasWyi  tb^lU'e 
probable  consequences  bf  placing  our  vast' t'6tiuo- 
xies  in  the  East  under  the. direct  rule^  b?  the  ttil'g^s 
government,    th  fclnning  our  judgment  ujpbri  thike 
important    questions,    we    must   neviei^    idh    bhe 
moment  lose  sigtt  of  the  peculikr*  ch^iWt!^  '6f 
pur  empire  iii' India,  which  bears  llttltt '  aifaro^ 
to  any  power  that' ^Ver  "exii^ted  ill  tht'  univc!i?ie. 
This  compeiy  ufe  Wlook,  almodt  exfcliisf^kyj'to  its 
own  history  for  those  lessons  which^'are^  ti'  ^^itfde 
us   through  the   diffifcijdt!es'  #6 'ihufet  'k^^^i^\\o 
encounter  itt  its  ftrture  ainin5^sti^l)n ;  'dttfl'  the 
experience  which  that  aflbrdy  ik  Kiiiitea,'iGii*  "tile 
government  we  have   ^st^bliih'ed  *has"liai®V^6tie 
feature  in  common  wilii  that  6f  fbhtAeir  ctitiqtt^drs, 
most  of  whom  became  Inhabifaiit^'  bf '  the*lttnd 
Aey  had  subdued.      It  would;    hbl^feV^f, 'fill*  a 
volume  to  treat  these  liubjects  in'tliti  toaiift*ft'fl<eir 
importance  merits;  and  it  is,  p^rhaj^s,<itoip09s(94e 
at  this  distance  of  tune  to  anticipfiLtd  tlili 'fchM^s 
in   Europe   or  in  India  that  may  inlflttinfefe '«he 
questioti.     It  will  suffice  therefore,  for  tJie  pf<^ent, 
to  offer  some  general  observations  on  the?  mi^re 
prominent  points  which  have  been  brotrgbt  /aMder 
notice.  •    <l  i   • 

No  government  ha».  ever  evinced  vl  greater  dis- 
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]fff^^^^fpyr^Bji^  j^t  pnd  ^una^e,rulp  thau  that 
pf  jl^l^e  :g^  If^  Company*  It  has  b^^n  ai^pr^mpt 
to  pftf7i;fjct,a|>u^^S  aai  z]kJq)[18|  and  libei^  in  the^aap- 
f^r^t^^r^^s  of  the  local  authorities  |)^t  pjro- 
if^^^  bqa^efi^  %o  the  natives  of  its  vast  t^irjiteries. 
A^.  wxion^  desire  to  improve  the  finances^as^  at 
time9j  ,giv^  a  direction  to  the  zeal  of.  its,  sejfvai^ts 
n9^,f^vo^rable  tp  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the 
^jojon^jy,  from  many  parts  of  which  too  large  a  re- 
,ye^T^,.t:(a9f  beea.  ^;s:acted ;  bnt  this  desire  has  never 
^e^i  .^p  th^j  Qouutenanice  of  any  yiolencjp  or  iiyus- 
^<j^.,,  J Jh^isaff^e. principle  has  gfven  the  authoii- 
^fq§Jn,i]p;w|;|imd  ^strong  but  s%lut»ry  pjr^u^pe 
^igi^st.aljith^^?  contests  ;with  native pjripac^  ,ipto 
wh^I^^il^e  goyermp^nt?  ^i;oad  have:  hew  connpelled 
1^1^  c^ti^r..  J(^^  }m,  had  a  happy  oper^ttion;  for 
tfooifg}!  f^eifb^  their  instructions  nor  order?  copld 
p;^ev^j.  9ur  attftinwci».t  pf  that  pp^er  vfjlji^  p»r 
^piju^pff  in  Ju4i*  forced  uppn  ua  as  a  hw  of  .pxis|t- 
.^ppe^jtibcr.knoym  dispositipn  of  the  directors  and 
thfli  legiAl^^ro  certainly  ipipeded  the  prpgress  pf 
.  ,€q9q^fif|t, ,  Wi  ty  dping  sp,  baa,  in  all  probability, 
gitveiiriiwr  df^iniAioo  more  solidity  thai^  it  would 
-  hw§(baAiif»»^  fiOJiiquest  J(i^  been  effected,  ai^  it 
,tt»if^]lMr«  ib^en,  in  b^f  ^  pei?w>di 
t,f  ,3E^  fl^mrt  pf  difleictppj  axfi  ^i.a  grpat  degree  in- 
,T4«peiihntf,pfc,tte,fi^ypVs  of  the  ministers  of  the 
i)tMffi^i:¥fb^|fifld..it  4ifficull;  to  bend. them  to. v^y 
purposes  which  they  deem  injurious  to  their  iffpu- 

^fcttw^iQi^tp  ihftjight§,95  prirH^w^jf  ti^^^  y^^ 
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they  consider  as  immeidiatdy  tinder  ibeir  prottte- 
tion.  This  renders  them  an  inyalodble  shield^  to 
guard  from  attack  and  encroftchment  the  rigfaks  of 
the  service  abroad;  but  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
those  whose  interests^  as  a  body,  they  are  so 
prompt  to  defend^  are  not  so  sensible^  as  migfat  be 
expected^  of  the  safety  they  derive  from  this  inter- 
mediate authority.  The  causes  of  this  are  obwkms: 
the  highest  and  most  distinguished  of  these  public 
o&cersy  whose  opinions  and  actions  have  a  great 
mfluence  Cf^er  the  ^est,  are  too  often  discontented 
at  their  condition^  and  hostile  to  this  branch  of  the 
Indian  administration.  Hie  supposed  dispoMtion 
of  the  court  to  look  chiefly  to  exp^iditure  %  oc* 
easions  erery  reduction  either  to  be  ascribed  to 
them^  w  to  a  desire  of  conciliating  their  favtmr; 
while  all  t/ds  of  grace  mr  liberality  are  referred 
^dier  to  the  rq^esentations  of  local  superiors  in 
India,  or  to  the  interference  of  his  msyesty^s  govern* 
Bi^it.  These  conclusions  are  ah&x  unjust^  but 
diey  are  always  made ;  and  they  operate  to  prevent 

*  There  is  no  service  in  which  pay  is  so  good»  and  the  means 
of  retirement  so  liherally  provided  for,  as  that  of  the  Company. 
The  nature  of  this  service  teqaires  that  it  sluntld  be  so.  Money 
long  constituted  tbe  only  reward  to  which  those  who  went  to 
Ia£a  conid  look ;  and  it  still  coostitates  the  lendii^  olject  of 
ih«  great  majority.  The  desire  of  attainii^  this  object  pro- 
duces many  ungrounded  accusations  against  the  court  of  direc- 
torS|  all  of  whos^  economical  measures  are  invariably  ascribed 
to  narrowness  of  commercial  feeling,  from  their  being  a  eom« 
mercial  body. 
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those  fofUHgt  of  respcot  and  attaebamit  whidi  it 
b  so  deairable  mem  should  entertain  for  that  audHK 
jtitf  under,  whioh  th^  are  placed:  those  feelings^ 
however^  nerer  can  be  maintained  in  large  daaaes 
by  a  system  that  employs  no  means  but  those  of 
cironmaoribed  rules  and  cold^  inanimate  justice. 
There  must  be  parts  of  the  eonununity  kindled  into 
varmer  aentinients  than  such  means  can  erer  inspire 
or  a  goYenunent  will  never  acquire  the  popularity 
whidi  it  is  essential  for  it  to  possess.  This  ingre- 
dient of  nde  is  singukriy  wanting  in  the  Company's 
government.  It  has  few  if  any  xealoua  and  active 
advocates,  to  meet  those  attacks  with  which  it  is 
eontinually  assailed ;  and  Ihe  consequence  is^  that, 
though  serious  reflection  should  teach  the  great 
body  of  those  who  are  in  its  service  that  no  change 
is  likely  to  be  for  their  advantage,  all  that  they  are  in 
the  daily  habit  of  hearing  and  reading  Is  calculated 
to  make  a  different  impression  upon  their  minds. 

The  manner  in  which  the  directors  exercise 
thek"  great  patronage  has  satisfied  the  public  that 
it  could  not  be  in  safer  or  more  honourable  hands ; 
but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  patronage  should 
form  the  principal  object  in  seeking  the  direction, 
and  the  chief  reward  after  having  attained  it.  The 
first  circumstance  induces  some  to  become  candi- 
dates for  the  oflfice  of  cBrector  whose  views  are 
Bmited  to  the  attainment  of  a  provision  for  their 
{amflies»  relations,  and  friends;  and  the  second  de- 
prives this  government  of  one  of  the  greatest  means 
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wjmhfralji  xrtbeiTT'gid^efBineiite  pobsdsB,rtlm    of  to- 
oeMi9agi%y  rbwerdiilg,  and  attachihgt  tboseiirf  wlkDm 
tib/Qf^/tee  fiar/red,.  by  '«d]nittiiig>  to  a  deiftainiextctot; 
thcielaigbisi lof  MOn»  •and  near  connexioris  <Hf  persocia 
whorbaire/h^eii  diBtingnifiifted  hi  the  pidbiic  s^iVke* 
Thea^  aite:  toot  oiHy  rejected  by  the  directors'  in 
tl^  Q^nporato  esfacityy  but  their  advanoeihent  is 
C€in&i4€a*edlas  ^an  .infringeiiientiof  their  most  vahied 
prilv^ile^.     lliis  ib  tbet&ntlt  of  the  system^  udt  6f 
tbet  directolrs ;  ^  they  lure )  paid  i  in  parttonage)  ^d  ^a 
df)^ctM»tt)ifroai  'itsaniountirDiild'  operate  as  a/ de^ 
ductlion  ^  ftom  the*  iviages  '  of  dieir  labour. ' '  This 
1^  >dear9  theitai  of  aU  bkme^  but  it  does  toot-  render 
l^e-  eyil  Jessv  < '  It  >mfcy^  -  perhaps^  be  asserted'thatithe 
iii^est  and  jconnexiona  of  men  in  the  service^  <»m- 
bined  with  the  humaaity  and  consideration,  of  in^ 
dividiial  dii}tctors>  palliates^  if  it  does  net  remedy, 
this  defect  ^oi  the:  system. ;  but  this  is  a  mistake,  ^or 
thid  vtry  ipode  an  which  such  favour  is  bestoi^^ed, 
thotgb  it  stoy  raise  the  reputation  of  him  who 
QOioleES  it,  lowiersthat  of  the  body'  to  which  he 
belongs  :.beaidee^  it  is  not  seemly  to  see  the  sons  of 
tboseiwhobave-stoodthe  highest  in  the  oivfl  ser- 
vice of  the  Company^  or  of  officers  wiM>  have  fallen 
ia  aojosk^  memorable  engagement,  enter  the  list  of 
cpilDmon  solieiters,  or  carrying  their  petitions  6tom 
dioor  to  door  of  those  who  preside  for  the'seasom 
over  the  interests  of  that  empire,  the  prosperity  of 
which  the  parents  of  the  supplicants  have  laboured 
with  distinction,  or  died  with  glory^  to  promote^ 
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The  eottrt  of -Erectors'  are  often  rety  generous 
to^the  widows  and  families  of  deceased'  affk&ts'of 
diMiuetion  Mt  in  distress^  and  they  have  always 
given  a  Aaost  -  liberal  su{]port  to  the  itindi  insti- 
tuted for  thdir  relief:  but  this  liberality  imparts 
laltletif  any  of  that  feeling  which  would  be  sfnread 
diroughout  the  semee  by  the  sdn^  receiving  Mch 
aotifae  and  protection  on  account  of  the  screes 
of  his  £iitber«  To  estimate  tlie  value  of  this 
priftoiple>^we  have  only  to  look  to  its  effects  In  the 
nalry  or  army  of  England*  *  Notwithstanding  that 
ea^Arness  for  patronage  which  pervades  these 
se^cesy  hereditary  claims  are  seldom  neglected 
or:  re}^eted^  and  the  attention  known  to  be  given 
to  them  stimulates  the  highest  minds  to '  action 
im  a  degree  beyond  all  other  motives. 

'  There  is  no  part  of  the  conduct  of  the  directors 
ia  which  they  merit  more  praise  than  the  attention 
paid  of  late  years  to  the  education  6f  youth  for 
the  different  branches  of  the  service  abroad.  Dif- 
fel*eiit->  opinions  may  exist  as  to  l^e  modes  they 
have' taken  of  promoting  that  important  object^ 
but  all'  are  agreed  in  commending  the  spirit  of  libe- 
rality in  fwhich  it  has  been  pursued. 

\  Tlie  o6urt  of  proprietors  is  necessarily  a  popular 
body^  and  will  always  consist  principally  of  that 
dass  which  are  termed  the  monied  interest;  but 

^  If  any  part  of  the  patronage  of  India  is  ever  allotted  to 
tUs  purpose, 'care  must  be  taken  to  inake  arrangements  that 
woiild  secure  the  greatest  possible  benefit  from  its  exercise. 
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witk  this  a4vvmtage>  tibat  almoM  ^\  mho  ntPmi 
fvpm  India  with  fortonos  purchase  ladiik  •took^ 
from  the  intereflt  they  take  in  the  fdbin  of  that 
oonntry;  and  we  may  always  look  to  this  ohss 
aa  fayoorahle  to  the  pfetcnsioiiB  of  caiiidid«tefi  for 
the  direction  whose  ckyuns  are  grounded  on  ac- 
knowledged talents  and  high  rq^tation  in  the  pvth 
lie  service*  The  porivil^e  possessed  by  the  court  of 
poroprietors  of  inrestigating  erery  act  of  the  court 
of  directors,  or  of  those  they  eeofioy  ahvoad^  which 
xnay  in  any  way  afect  the  prosperity  of  the 
corporation,  gives  a  wide  and  n^elul  range  to  thttr 
debates.  Their  confiimation  being  necessary  to 
all  pecuniaty  grants,  above  a  small  amount,  rendevs 
their  opinion  of  importance  on  all  such  measures; 
and  there  is  a.  decided  benefit  in  the  puUicity 
which  the  proceedings  of  the  proprietors  give  to 
sooh  questions.  The  utility  of  this  body,  as  a 
check  upon  the  abuse  of  power,  should  be  eal* 
culated,  like  other  parts  of  our  free  constitution, 
fess  with  reference  to  what  they  dp^  than  to  what 
they  prevent  others  from  doing.  A  great  majoi- 
rity  of  the  proprietors  stands  alike  indepcsident  of 
ministers  and  the  court  of  directors^  and  <ihis 
position  gives  them  much  value  as  a  brandi  of 
Indian  legislature. 

Many  objections  have  been  taken  to  the  com<» 
position  and  form  of  the  court  of  proprietors, 
and  some  of  them  are  no  doubt  well-grounded* 
Every  question  is  discussed  in  open  cour^  an4 
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dMided  hf  tbe  majority  of  thoee  present ;  b«t  the 
iniilority  ittay  call  for  a  ballot  "*,  at  which  all  pro^ 
prietors^  whatever  be  their  sex  or  condition^  are 
entitled  to  Tote. 

Snfficient  has  fae^i  said  to  enable  us  to  jndge^ 
first,  whether  the  government  of  &6  Company^  as 
at  present  established,  is^  competent  to  its  ineresmng 
civil  and  political  duties ;  and,  secondly,  if  it  is 
not,  how  &r  its  form  and  constitution  wiH  admit 
of  improvements^  which  will  better  fit  it  for  its 
sovereign  ftmctions*  If  it  be  determined,  as  it 
jHfobably  wffl  be,  that  some  alterations  are  indis- 
pensable, we  may  assume  'diat  the  changes  which 
have  lately  occurred,  and  those  which  are  to  be 
antic^ated  in  its  character^  are  most  favourable  to 
the  making  of  any  reforms  that  may  be  deemed  ex* 
pedient)  either  in  the  mode  of  elisction,  the  necessary 
qualification  of  candidates,  or  in  the  dlotment  of 
their  dutiies  after  being  nominated  directors.  Suflce 
it  to  say,  that  any  plan  for  efiecting  such  reforms 
will  be  incomplete,  that  does  not  unite  the  objects 
of  improving  the  direction  without  taking  from  it 
diat  distinctive  character  which  gives  it  a  particular 
vahie,  as  part  of  our  Indian  legislature. 

^  The  usage  of  secret  ballot,  whieh  it  tiiat  resottsd  to  on 
wa^  occawonst  is  not  liimtad  to  the  court  of  propdetqrs*  It 
continues  to  be  practised  by  tbe  directors  whenever  they  are 
divided  in  opinion,  and  must  tend  to  diminish  in  tliat  body 
the  personal  responsibility  which  it  is  desirable  to  Impose 
upon  every  mm  hating  sudi  pubHc  dudes  to  perfiMrm. 
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I ilt^ib  poesuined  ihAt. mtDcamt  o£  knowlcd^Qy  i  and 
infare/^eeBipelettce  to.  the  [teu^ticiilar  datks  ioJioltad 
ta^heidijpftseiit  members,  of  this  bodj,  w/)Miid  ^ive 
tiieinmone  weight,  and  consequence,  Hfrtfonly  'tgitk 
all  toAdei^f their  autt^rity  but  wijth  th.e  puji^ic^  jfjlji^ 
thejr  i^f^oy  at  present;  and.  it  i»  belief^diith^ 
ought  be.i^ected  vithowt  auy  cha^gi^a.pf  .^jvi^jeflt 
nikture^ .  Many  motivet?  wji^ich  a^,pre9(^t  lqad,j(nf)i 
ftoidesite  #  seat  iii  the  4ii7e|ctiQ9  might  bieilQ^^^Jw^ 
otiMTSiWPuld  be.cre^t€Kl,  rws^  suited  tP  thp  4^^ 
icouditipft.of  the,Cpmpftpy,an4  tfcp  Ii^^is^  ^fljpj^^. 
Nor  is  there  any  part  of  such  a  reform  ^h;^t  ,wou^ 
iiiaterially  a&ct  the.  piiinciple^. :  qjf :  the . ^tu#|  i  go- 
VjetfiHkeiA.  thoitt^,  it  M^oiiiW  ,gi»d^ft%,  iqtf^in^^v^de 
a  leoniideK^bJb  iK)haugf)  in  the  duties  ipf  thf^se  ,hy 
wAom  it?  wafr^wUninisteioed-. .  -  i  • . .  i « 

.  iHowayc^TtW^iUc^  be  disposed  to  tl^uk|th^it.tbje 
Indian  igovernment  in  England^  as  noisr  don^titutqd, 
is  not  adequate  to  its  increasing  \  duties^  w^  ishmld 
not  hufsyiito.  the  extreme  of  its  aboUtii>n^;;0irithmt 
eahnfyi  coBsideoHbg  whether  it  is  not  ciqp^le  of  r4- 
foHn  ;< ibilt  the  »o(lnaequeiice  of  >  preseiwing  it  luuder 
an  im^rored^  systpm  will  be  h^^ .  estabUshod  hyi  a 
Tiewi  of  the  most  ptominent  of  those  e^Ubtwhtf^h 
must  inevitably  result  tfirdm  its  destitactiom ; )    >  t j  j  I) 

•It. is  itotnecfrasaity  ito  dwdlf4i^n.itbe(fchaf&^cter 
and  i  'bsNpipbsitioa  i^^^  soy  <  intemcdia;^  body  i  tUat 
might  Ibe  established^  >  in  /  its  >  placel  'jTbct  higenu&ty 
o£  tour  adbkst  oto^mentt  Jtas'^  been)  lexltoisted)  toide- 
TiBe<pbni»ifo];i<^8«ch  aAL2tutUarity,)dindnmu8hMdd)q9 
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Qoubt>jl|kTb^«^iTdp<ititieB^f  sni^^'ej^edi^^  -butlno 

hrtk^ -being  can  >dod|t  diatttke'iltiqig^s'>who 

eofailctlAesiire  tbe  aanihiktien  of  therCDoni^idiij^taiid 

^^  dtren^h  to  ottfvy  thai' medmrer  intwi  eff^cte^ 

iiNiMld^iiik^i  care,  in  Whateyei^  njann^r  ih^y^liU^ltt 

thbyWitorfr  departments  for  thejmle  ofMltodiay'46 

tedfee  the*  wiM>l€l  sub6ervittrt*t<*'  th^ir  bwti*  jkiwr. 

It' *s'  therefore  tieteedbttrjy  at  |Vtie6(entnt6' offer  tuMde 

Wsisei^ttiibi^s  tt^dii  the  pi^ofbable  febii^uenees  tthat 

VWili*  i^itllt  iftdta    ottit   Vadt    eastettii'territoidies 

aftiSiftig  ♦taflfei'  thiej  direct  tailh<>ritybr*influe*ide' of 

te«-(i*«^n.''""'  ■'>'  ■  ''•       ''     '  '•  ''  '     -^    -'  -  i'>/ 

^i^Tlfc*'  first 'lftie«^itablediattge' oil  stifeh :  atf  etwrt 

^»<6bMjbfe  iti'tte'diffeifeM  tieii^  tali^h  of  thte  iudiati 

i^inj^iW'by  theritithorlty  linder  Which'it  Hwi^then 

placed.     With  the  Comipan/^  govtemwerit  'it  ias 

tilWiiiys'beGflj  and  must  remain,  a  primfary^eonsi&bu^ 

^idtf i' ^tri^  his' majesty's  gbrernmentitrt^iifttibe a 

h^»iidai<y  en^J    Haiis  has  been<to6  dftep  ibotra,  in 

»«asiy  '^htttie  «hfe  ktter  had  a  right .  to  hiterfeitei^  to 

teaVe  a^dcfnbt'of  the  fact;  and  who  «as» caibulate 

^tli^i  iAjttry  that  would  arise  in  Indian  ^Hi^nr.evjcry 

'iqek^eui^il^hich  regarded  that  empire  shoidd  be  con- 

'ydferedl'with  n^fei^enoe  to  other  and  more  iiome- 

diate  quBstioire  of  expediency  ?  > 

^^  iTSbel urgent  desii^  of  satisfying  friends,  and  of 

tidisariiiing  oppoBents,  of  conciliating  the  publicvor 

/Hfian^Qiding  parliamentary  diaeuisions^  would  oftan 

dutweigh :  all  interests  connected  with  our  vempte 

( >pdBke6sio]»/i]i  the  minds  of  the  ilrisest  and  strongest 
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ministers;  and  at  a  period  ^  weaknesid)  the  most 
serious  evils  might  jostly  be  i^prebended  from  thin 
source :  nor  could  we  look  to  the  House  oiP  Com^ 
moos  as  that  check  which  they  form  upon  other 
occasions  to  any  dbrmse  or  unwise  exi^rcise  of  power* 
Questions  of  a  magnitude  to  excite  the  attention 
of  that  body  would  seldom  be  brought  forward  i 
and  when  they  were,  Aey  would  be  so  enveloped 
in  d^aib,  that  fern  would  tmderstand  ihem;  for  a 
general  and  femiliar  acquaintance  with  the  afikirs 
of  India  cSEn  never  be  anticipated. 

Under  such  circumstances,  that  great  country 
might  be  treated  as  a  colony,  without  having  tliose 
defences  against  misgovemment  which  colonies, 
in  general)  possess.  The  West  Indies,  for  in- 
stance, besides  thdr  local  colonial  assemblies,  have 
an  embodied  mterest,  which  is  strong  in  parlia-* 
ment,  and  can  advocate  their  rights  whenever  these 
are  (assailed  I  but  we  can  look  te  no  period  when 
there  can  be  any  representation  of  the  nations  of 
India*  On  the  contrary,  we  may  look  for  associ^ 
ated  iilterests  against  them,  particularly  when  a 
system  is  adopted  that  will  make  every  question 
connected  with  that  country  secondary  to  numerous 
other  considerations. 

Th^  alarm  taken  by  the  pubKc  at  the  transfer  of 
the  patronage  now  enjoyed  by  the  (Krectors  to  the 
ministers  of  the  crown,  has  hitherto  contributed; 
more  than  all  die  other  reasons,  to  the  preservation 
of  the  Company ;  and  this  is  a  ratidnbl  and  constittr^ 
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tiottal  ground  of  fear^  bodi  as  to  its  porobable  dfieeto 
in  India  and  England.  The  general  \iem  that  has 
been  taken  of  this  subject^  is^  however^  very  linufe^ 
ed«  Tlie  actoal  patronage  of  the  Con^aay  has  beett 
taken  as  that  which^  in  the  event  of  the  abolitkA 
of  the  corporation,  would  feu  to  the  crown;  but 
thoae  who  have  computed  in  Uiis  manner,  hxv% 
forgotten  the  weakness  of  one  party^  and  the 
strength  of  the  other.  It  would  not  be  difiicuh;  to 
arrange,  without  mudi  increase  of  the  influence  of 
the  crown,  for  the  disposal  of  the  appointments  of 
writers  and  cadets,  nor  is  it  of  much  consequence 
by  whom,  or  how,  these  are  selected,  provided 
means  iu:e  taken  to  ensure  their  possessing  the  re« 
quisite  qualifications :  but  who  will  pretend  to  &id 
a  sufficient  guard  against  the  encroachments  of  th6 
ministers  on  the  rights  and  interests  of  llie  service 
abroad ;  and  who,  that  understands  tins  subject,  but 
must  be  satisfied  that  die  very  eidstence  of  the 
empire  depends  upon  every  branch  of  that  service 
being  sufficiently  protected  ?  It  will  b^  asserted, 
that  if  India  was  under  the  direct  authority  of  the 
crown,  men  of  superior  talent,  who  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  country,  would  be  brought  much 
more  forward,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  than  they 
are  at  present,  and  that  such  a  change  would  re^ 
medy  this  prominent  defect  in  the  actual  systiem. 
This  might  be  true ;  but  though  it  is  not  meant  to 
deny  that  his  majesty^s  ministers,  as  enlightened 
staMsmen,  woukL  seek  through  such  instruments  to 
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promote  the  good  adminjatratifon  ,of ,  o^^  J^J^fttfJIft 
empire^  cau  ther^  be  a  dgubt  .Jjff\t;/ft^j3f,i;fff}|*}^ 
ako  use  this  mean  in  aid.  of  those,  e^oi^  l^NV^i. 
their  condition  mu^t  compel  tl\em  ^o^c^  jl^n?!^[l^ 
to  extend  their  patronage?  ,,..  h.U  aoqu 

The  Indian  goYemment,  Ajrlj^n .  trap/>fepr^f^,^, 
tirely  to  thp  ministers  of  the  crown^  ,wcf u^^  fiYJfff  ^^ 
England,  present,  a  pmch  ^eatier  i^p^l^^^ij^^j^^^, 
than  is  at  prespQt  .im^gined^^  wd  sijppf^ij^^jyjl, 
donbt  wqnld.be  the  c^se,.  the  depfrtinett^pja|; 
were  defended  by  reguJatipn^  ^d  ^c^  R^ifff^^ 
ment,  nmnerpn^  inroad^;  AeYqr^heie.?^;^^^^^^!^ 
would  be,  made  upQP;  jthfm. ,.  TI^^Tfi  *??-^WX  fl^jfij 
pointmeiits,  avil  ax^Amhtf^y,  .wl^qi  9W>??9?l%/^8r 
saftd  to  beloi^g  to, any  particu^ap  bwncjiffffio^^l^Jv 
vicei, these  .^Jje  dependant  ^PP;5iv??feitf?WiiW4ii^i. 
exigencies;  of  th^  mpmenty  and.  m«^t,l^j^  ,l^^^jj^ 
a  gi:eat  degi^,  to  the  discretioiiii  of  ,^b^^^Jo(j|j^j^^^ 
thorhies.  The  latter,  supposii»g^pujc?h,fla^txy^j^^, 
exist  at  the  fountain-head,  a,s  thpse  .i:^^^f,if^c||i^, 
ministecB  are  likely  to  act,  might  he  ij^pltff^f^  i^^  ^ 
alnptost  any  extent;  sinecures^  i^pw  unknpwj^i  X^^^t 
be  gradually  introduced,  and  pensions,  xifnjtif^^j 
It  may  be  asked,  why  all  these  abuses  dfl^nff^^tffw 
take  fdaoe:  the  reafton  ift.ol^yioiiW;.  jfre,,Jlflc^ 
T^ermaentp  are  ct^ecked  in  the^os^erci^  Rf^lf^fSM^^t 
that  tends  to  ths.creatiwof  spc^rj^^ttjqnggej^fy^j^^ 
directors,  who,  in  thair  turo,  ^e;COI^o9ll^  l^  tj^l 
India  board,  0¥er,  wU<dl  ^Ji^^^^^ff^^^llk^^Wi 
lapce  that  has  in  it  afanort  m  spirit,  Aful^^fJ^^IHhti 
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Bediafei'tkese'chfects,  the  ablest  servWs*  bf  the 
Coinpauy  are  forward  to  take  alarm  at  tlie  slightest 
acis'of  t^e  locaf  governments,  or  the  aaifioHties  tA 
Eng'bnd,  Which  trtnch,  in  the  mbst  remote  dfegre^, 
upon  what  are  deemed  the  exclusive  rights^  tif  the 
different  branches  of  the  India  service.     Tins  fo^  , 
a  ch^n  of  defence  against  the  increase  or  abilse 
of  pati'ofiage  thjtt  cannot  be  broken ;  bu^  thete  is  no 
dbtibt  that  the  Company  is  the  iHost  impoitaUt  link 
iii  thSi  diairi.     If  that  intermediate  body  did  nbt 
exfsi,  fti^ire  would  not  be  the  smjdledt  difficulty  in 
r^ddiiclUng  those  who  ^Ued  th^  htghestt*  stations 
ahi'oald'to  give  their  Icordial  aid  to  advances  systeiri, 
in  the  Beiiefit^  of  which  they  would  participate,  and 
which  '^oiild  be  fevourable  to  their  views  of  weahfa 
and  aUibitioh;  nor  would  this  aid  be  Kmited  to  pet- 
sons  appointed  from  England.     The  price  of  ^is-^ 
tiiii^tidn'  and  high  employment  to  men  who  bad  pi»eii 
in  the  service  in  India,  might  often  be  the  sanctiota 
of  their  names,  and  efforts  to  promote  measures 
calculated  to  depress  and  injure  that  body  to  which 
they  belonged,  but  from  which  their  personal  in- 
terests were  separated. 

Wiih  such  aids  to  protect  their  patronage  in  d 
du^tant  and  iU-understood  scene,  who  can  believe 
that  "jfililHametttaery  interference  would  eoofi^tv^e  an 
efi^ietit  eh^ck  ^ott  the  proeeedingg  of  the  minis^ 
t*s*  df  tfcc  ttay,  to  defend  ^hieh  they  had  gained 
ditttte  #fa6  possessed  the  best  tal^t  and  the  moat 
aAtttttf^  sbUtces  of  iiiformationi 
Vofc.  11.  K 
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It  will  not  seem  unfair  to  draw  a  conclusion  of 
what  would  happen  to  our  territories  in  India,  if 
transferred  to  the  crown,  from  the  history  of  those 
colonies  which  have  been,  and  are,  under  its  direct 
authority.  It  is  believed  that  an  investigation  as 
to  the  mode  in  which  patronage  has  been  exercised 
in  those  distant  possessions  would  not  be  favourable 
to  the  arguments  of  persons  who  advocate  tWs 
change  in  our  Indian  government. 

If  we  desire  that  our  rule  over  India  should  be 
permanent,  we  must  take  care  that  its  constitution 
shall  suit  that  of  England ;  and  we  must  view  the 
operation  of  the  latter,  not  at  any  moment  wheii 
extraordinary  causes  produce  extraordinary  effects, 
but  as  it  is  in  ordinary  times.  We  cannot,  for 
instance,  calculate  upon  ministers  remaining  so 
long  [in  office,  and  being  so  strongly  supported  by 
public  opinion,  as  the  present  are.  These  circum- 
stances may  render  them  less  dependent  on  pa-^ 
tronage  than  any  of  their  predecessors  have  been, 
or  any  of  their  successors  are  likely  to  be;  but 
suppose  opposing  parties  nearly  balanced,  will  the 
successful  party  hesitate  at  any  means  within  their 
power  to  maintain  themselves  ?  and  when  their  ad- 
versaries prevail,  what  changes  might  we  not  anti* 
cipate?  Such  changes  habit  has  rendered  not 
merely  familiar,  but  beneficial  to  England ;  but  if 
they  extended  to  India,  their  frequent  occurrence 
would  sap  the  very  foimdations  of  our  power ;  for 
it  is  not  too  much  to  add,  that  our  hopes  of  pre* 
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serving  that  empire  must  rest  chiefly  on  our  being 
able  to  keep  its  administration  free  from  the  certain 
injury  consequent  to  its  being  subject  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  politics  in  England. 

The  foregoing  arguments  are  meant  to  show  the 
evil  eflPects  which  we  may  anticipate  to  India,  and 
eventually  to  England,  from  the  abolishing  of  the 
East  India  Company  as  a  medium  for  the  govern- 
ment of  India ;  but  the  danger  to  be  apprehended 
is  not  so  much  from  the  amount  of  patronage  that 
would  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  ministers  of  the 
crown,  as  the  manner  in  which  the  latter,  from 
their  obligations,  and  the  frequent  changes  to  which 
they  are  subject,  would  be  likely  to  exercise  it. 
The  patronage  of  the  crown  has,  of  late  years, 
apparently  greatly  increased ;  but  the  strength  gained 
by  this  part  of  our  constitution  has  been  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  increased  influence  of 
public  opinion  on  every  measure  of  the  state.  We 
have  seen,  however,  that  the  salutary  check  which 
this  constitutes  neither  does  nor  can  apply  in  any 
efficient  degree  to  the  administration  of  India, 
that  country  being  too  remote,  and  its  interests  too 
imperfectly  understood,  to  admit  a  hope  of  advan- 
tage from  such  influence.  On  the  contrary,  there  is 
cause  to  fear  that  the  action  of  public  opinion  at 
home  might  give  rise  to  measures  which,  while 
they  brought  partial  and  doubtful  benefit  to  Great 
Britain,  would  be  productive  of  serious  injury  to 
India. 
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CHAPTER  X, 


LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  OP  INDIA. 


Power  of  Governor-general.— -Proposed  Change  in  his  Duties* 
— Nomination  of  Lieutenant-goyemors  to  distant  parts  of 
oar  Possessions.* — ^Considerations  on  the  System  of  Judica* 
ture,  of  Police,  and  Reyenue.-— Civil  and  Military  Esta^* 
blishments. 

The  next  object  of  attention  is  the  construction 
of  our  government  in  India.  Mr.  Pitt's  bill,  how- 
ever defective  in  other  points,  remedied  a  serious 
defect  of  the  local  administration  of  our  eastern 
territories,  by  giving  ample  powers  to  the  Governor- 
general  in  council  of  Bengal  over  the  other  presi- 
dencies. It  has  been  ascertained  from  the  fullest 
experience,  that  the  internal  tranquillity  of  our  pos-* 
sessions  in  India,  as  well  as  their  security  against 
external  attack,  has  been  very  greatly  promoted  by 
the  measure  of  placing  one  head  over  our  wide 
territories  in  that  quarter,  which  has  put  an  end  to 
contentions  with  subordinate  authorities,  and  given 
combination  to  the  resources  of  our  empire. 

Since  this  bill  was  passed,  many  circumstances 
have  occurred  to  increase  the  difties  of  the  Gover- 
nor-general in  an  extraordinary  degree.     They  are. 
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at  present^  more  than  almost  any  individual  can 
perform.  From  this  and  other  causes  it  would 
appear  a  very  desirable  improvement  of  the  present 
system,  to  relieve  this  high. public  officer  from 
details  connected  with  the  internal  administration 
*  of  the  government  of  Bengal.  His  .emancipation 
from  those  limited  and  local  proceedings,  in  which 
much  of  his  time  is  now  consumed,  woidd,  in  every 
w?ty,  be  productive  of  public  benefit,  leaving  him 
more  at  liberty  thau  he  now  can  be  tQ  attend  to 
duties  of  higher  importance,  and  to  visit  the  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  empire  he  govertis:  The  mi- 
merous  occasions,  during  the  last  thirty  years,  in 
which  the  intenml  administration  of  Bengal  has 
devolved  upon  a  vice-president)  has  proved  from 
experience  that,  as  far  as  its  ;nt}emal  rule  is  cou-> 
f^erned,  the  interests  of  the  Company  wpuld  not 
suffer  by  such  a  change ;  indeed,  a  governor,  who 
was  confined  to  that  duty  alone,  might  be  expected 
to  fulfil  it  better  than  one  whose  attention  is  con- 
tinually demanded  by  objects  of  more  importance 
to  the  empire  at  large. 

The  clause*  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  which 
vests  in  the  Governor-general  the  power  of  acting 
upon  his  own  responsibility,  without  the  concur- 
yei^ce,  or  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  his  council,  *^  14 
cases  of  high  importance,  and  essentially  affecting 
the  public  interest  and  welfare,**  had  a  particulai- 

♦  Vide  Geo.  III.  cap.  a,  sec*  47;  by  the  same  clause  a  similar 
power  is  vested  in  the  governor  of  Madras  aad  Bombay. 
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reference  to  poUtioal  measures  which  fa^  may  deem 
it  his  duty  to  adopt.  It  would,  therefore,  be  neither 
contrary  to  the  principle  nor  to  the  usage  of  the 
present  local  government  of  India  to  devolve  upon 
the  Governor-general,  personally,  its  complete  poli- 
tical administration.  In  all  measures  of  internal 
administratian,  he  would  act,  with  respect  to  Bengal, 
as  he  now  does  in  the  cases  reported  or  referred 
for  his  approbation  or  decision  from  Madras  and 
Bombay;  and  he  would,  consequently^  as  far  as 
these  were  concerned,  be  more  limited  *  in  the  per- 
sonal exercise  of  power  than  he  is  at  present.  With 
regard  to  politieal  a£^irs,  he  certainly  would  be  less 
restrained ;  but  then  his  direct  responsibility  to  his 
superiors  in  England  would  be  greater. 

By  such  arrangement,  the  Governor-general 
would  lose  the  benefit  he  derives  from  the  informa- 
tion and  experience  of  his  present  counsellors; 
but  that  deficiency  would  be  well  supplied  by  an 
arrangement  that  should  give  him  the  aid  of  the 
best  talents  the  public  service  produced,  to  fill  the 
highest  situations  in  his  establishment.  That  of 
political  and  foreign  secretary,  instead  of  being  a 
station  to  which  persons  rise  (as  has  been  the 
usage)  £ron^  labours  in  an  office  at  Calcutta,  should 

.  *  It  wopld,  {<x  instance,  be  a  mach  more  responsible  exercise 
of  the  power  committed  to  him,  to  disapprove  an  act  of  a 
governor  and  council  of  Bengal,  than  it  is  at  present  to  exercise 
his  pven^^ive  of  adopting  a  measure  from  which  his  council 
dissenit 
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be,  placed  upon  a  footing*  both  asTtOipay^finddmik^ 
that^woul4>^?i4^  it  an  office  tof,:ambiAioiitt^t(thei 
first  ,o^pj^;rs  p  the  political  depaitmevi^;:  :Tbe«flDBfc) 
should,  b^, .  the  case  regarding  th^  /^ecrbtaiiesn idt 
the  pujblj^,; judicial,  revenue  Apd:.ntiU|ai7ltdiqmtKf 
ment^,  _If  th*s  plan  i were  a4f)pfM^;it]^ei);lrigl|i 
o/licers,  and  all  who  aid  them^  shoilMt  h»i  sdebfaid) 
from  the  .whole.  Piervice^,  a^  n^ott  »f?Y0m;iiln|(o|fett<> 
ticijlar  presjdency.,  Thq  h^n^fijliiof /tiwpW*  ttfr^Jb^ 
arr^j^ement  wpulfl  be,?  jbo^caj^lsfll^e.  j.,iltl  fWOftWr} 
excite  and, reward,  tal^^  4i#iw  th^^fh^t/ii^toartl 
tion  of  eyei^.p^  of  .Jfl4i^^,:eles?ttP  ftihi^<^rvice»h 
ofj  Madras  apd^  B^  ,^:  puflttnsiptintol) 

thes^  hij^h    epipJoy?pi^iit3,,  wen^t)    t^-W.i<W|ifiiiitylj 
witli  Biengal^   rejiaQye,.jie;al<fiuipa,^  sMid  OM**;  it»«f 
pressions  tay9urablefto^the,.s\ij[?riQni^ :/aut[bQpity4  .IWi 
tendency  wpuW  {he  to  enlarge  ,  ^^'s^ .  ,<ni9dp>  >  (f^id 
to  cajcry  them  beyond  thp  ^  to  a,i€i9m9id^rationt. 

of  tiie  general,  interests  pf  the.  eippiq#;  a^^^jf^^' 
this  view-  its  etfects  >YOvild  infallihiy  be  pjqo^WttY'CrTt 
of  great  g9od.     There  is  no.4isposil;ion  to^^^pjUm^u 
from  the  merits  oif  those*  who  have  filled,'  or 
continm  to  fill,'  life  high  executive  offices  at  Cal* 
cutta^ '  sotaf e   of   whom  have   been   distinguished, 
m^n  ;  but  the  constant  residence  of  a  great  mjajp-  , 
rity  of  this  class  on  one  spot,  their  feelings  towards  *  • 
the  p^ripicylar  services,  to  which  they  bekinj^>  fheit 
-    '  ./  ]\,  .    '  ;;.     ,   -;     ;  •*      ■  -  •■'.-.".:   »>'• 

^  Uigti  an^  respected  names  might  be  l^ere.  ii44iiced-(<»fi 

penons'  wlio  Vave  i^led  these  oflS^ces ;  liut  iQeii  lik/e  -tfafffc^sa^dn 
nev^r  suKer  from  t6e  fiela  of  competition  being  enlacgpe4%  onr^  '^ 
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naknral'iflfttii^biii^iit  t6  institutionA  and  establish- 
mAtit»,no^^6m4ite  the  succ^s  of  which  the  best 
eAofts  mfUhei^  \i\^  have  been  devoted,  must  give 
ithem  >ai:biM'wbi^h  cannot  but  in  some  degree 
nftfDti(W>tl(e' judgment  on  points  that  relate  to  the 
ghiehd '^M&iiBisfMtlon  of  India*  No  objections 
cb«lii>be  o^^to'sttfeh  a  measure,  on  the  ground 
ofrdie  ptiblio  functionaries  attached  to  the  Governor- 
g«iterkl  AWbaVifa^the  local  knowledge  of  particular 
j^yrcts>^  liJdia.  Hiat  knowledge  would  be  possessed 
byi«b6^*wt#'helid  dtiAUt  offices  under  the  subor- 
dfeiaefe^  gbvt^irhmenti^!,  to  whom  would  belong  all  the 
detaiill^'^''Thife  secretaries  of  the  departments,  with 
th^'fK&^erndr-general,  would  be  selected  from  their 
high  abflky  c'iiid  geiieral  acquaintance  with  the  va- 
rkris  iittel<^^<A  and  systems  of  the  whole  empire. 

{'"Miert^'is  ho  batise  produces  such  bad  effects  in 
onrigwfettftne^t  in  India  as  the  continued  efforts 
toi»a^^*thte  same  general  rules,  principles,  and 
imfthuif^nld,  to  every  jiart  of  our  extended  and 
dii^^i^^ii^d '  empire ;  and  no  remedy  could  be  ap- 

*  Thia  is  perceptible  'not  only  in  the  measures  of  gorera* 
ment :  it  is  to  be  found  in  almost  all  the  writings  published 
froin'oSiservation  of  particular  provinces,  but  rendered  general 
in  tU^^ajy^litiation/ either  by  the  ignorance  or  the  vanity  of 
thebmtiRM.  "  Thifl;  spreads  to  England,  where  we  have  printed 
ac^i^l^  of '  the  habUsi,' mamiers,  customit,  religious  us^s, 
and  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  India,  specifically  true,  but 
wfaich^  if  taken  generally,  are  as  remote  from  truth  as  a  de« 
8cii)^tl<»i  *<yf  Eurbpe  wotld  be  if  drawn  from  an  account  of 
France  ei^9t)ftiti.         ' 
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plied  ao  likely  to  obviate  this  eyil  as  tbe  ai^nmger 
meUt  DOW  suggested :  but  it  never  could  be  ^doptedi 
unless  the  Govemor-general's  duties  were  separated 
from  those  that  belong  to  the  internal  aSdrs  of 
Ae  presidency  at  which  he  reside^, 

Tliere  would  be  a  further  advantage  in  separating 
the. duties  of  a  Governor-general*  from  those  of 
the  local  government  of  Bengal^  in  its  withdrawing 
his  high  name  from  those  minor  acts  which  must 
always  agitate  a  community  cofupo^ed  U^e  that 
c^  Calcutta.  This  separation  would  in  no  mattarial 
degree  diminish  his  power^  but  it  would  prevent 
ftie  necessity  of  its  daily  exercise  in  any  manner 
that  could  lessen  or  injure  those  general  impress 
sions  of  respect  which  are  so  essential  to  the 
success  of  his  administration.  But,  in  forming 
this  ajad  other  parts  of  the  plan,  great  care  must 
be  taken  that  no  diminution  be  made  of  the  Go^ 
TernQr-generaFs  influence  and  patronage.  These 
are  necessary  for  the  performance  of  his  large 
duties,  inasmuch  as  they  increase  that  consideration 
and  power  which  it  is  essential  the  person  filling 
this  high  station  should  enjoy. 

*  The  expense  necessary  to  form,  ^at  would  be  viewed 
hf  many  as  a  new  esUblishment  would  not  be  ^reat.  It 
would  include  bnt  little  beyond  the  pay  of  a  goyernor  op 
vice-president  of  Bengal,  equal  probably  to  that  of  the  other 
presidencies.  With  regard  to  other  parts  of  the  arrangements, 
as  the  same  duties  would  only  have  to  be  done  in  a  diSerenjb 
mode,  it  would  be  little  more  than  a  transfer,  of  offices,  with 
some  increase  of  pay  to  those  at  the  head  of  each  departmeol. 
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Under  the  present  system^  tbd  Governor- 
general^  when  at  Madras  or  Bombay^  has  the 
light  of  presidmg  at  the  couiicU-board  >  and  the^ 
objects  proposed  in  Bengal  might  be  efl^^ted 
without  any  material  change  of  system^  by  the 
nomination  of  a  permanent  yice^-presidenl^  to 
whom  the  details  of  the  presidency  would  belong; 
leaving,  however,  the  Governor-general  the  option 
of  presiding  on  all  occasions  on  which  he  might 
deem  his  doing  so  of  imfiortance.  This  arrange^ 
ment  wonld  prevent  the  collision  which,  under  other 
circumstances,  might,  perhaps,  be  apprehended  £roii\ 
the  constant  or  frequent  residence  of  tbe€k>veniQr^ 
general  at  Calcutta. 

Recent  events  have  carried  our  direct  or  eon* 
trolling  power  to  the  remotest  parts  of  India,  and  a 
change  is  imperiously  called  for  in  the  form  of  the 
administration  of  these  distant  possesisioiiSi  This 
subject  has  been  Very  fiilly  treated  in  another 
work  *,  in  which  the  af^ointmeht  of  a  Lie«Eteiiant«^ 
governor  for  Malwa,  and  the  adjoining  countries,  is 
strongly  recommended ;  suffice  it  here  to  say,  that, 
in  the  actual  state  of  our  empire,  it  appean  not 
only  expedient  to  introduce  a  new  system  of  local 
government  into  Central  India,  but  into  other  f 
parts  of  our  vast  possessions.     Such  a  measure 

♦  Vide  Central  India,  vol.  I.  page  271. 
t  A  similar  plan  to  that  proposed  for  Central  India^  might 
be  introduced  with  good  effect  into  the  iDeck^,  incluaive  oi 
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would  trad,  in  a  very  great  degree,  to  inspire  con- 
fidence! in  oar  subjects,  promote  tranquillity,  and 
ai^oebsMdaaiger  when  it  arose.  It  may  be  added 
iattkttse  great  advantages,  that  it  would  Enable 'us 
toeff^  with  much  more  facility  than  we  ean  at 
pveseiBt,  rach  improvements  in  our  internal  syi^ehi 
as.ttre  recomlkiended  by  experience,  and  are  required 
by>llie  diffisrence  of  character  and  condition  in  the 
inliabitiaits  of  the  countries  we  have  to  goverti  from 
iSiose'of  the  provinces  for  whose  benefit  our  esta- 
bUahed  tnaeliituti^ns  were  framed.  Nor  is  it  tmmi- 
portant  to  state,  that  this  scheme  of  rule,  while  it 
garar  stoength  to  our  power,  would  ultimately  be 
ajttctadod  with  economy ;  for,  through  it,  we  mi^ht 
expect  to  diminish  our  most  expensive  est^lii^h- 
ments,  by  arrangements  which  would  be  favour^le, 
i^ot ,  only  .to  the  preservation  of  whatever  of  rank 
09  Jbigbfcaling  still  remains  among  the  natives  of 
faMfa^^subject  to  our  power  and  control,  but  to  the 
desitkble  object  of  employing  them  in  our  intenial 
government.  Many  persons  who  profess  a  great 
^sjire  to  enlighten  and  improve  the  natives  of  India, 
e^plaiim  against  plans  which  are  calculated  to  confer 
upon  these  natives  high  and  confidential  employ* 
me»^  on  the  ground  of  their  being,  as  a  people, 
ignorant,  corrupt,  and  immoral.     Allowing  for  a, 

ikp  Nagpore  t^ritoriiK^  and  noTth-*>we8tern  parts  of  Hrndustan 
Pmpev.  Bfe  JumetStwrtt,  iii  a  tcry  able  paper  on  the  police, 
(vide  Fifth  Report,  page  5&5)  nugfestn  a  subordinate  govern- 
ment  for  the  latter  country. 
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moment  tlus  melancholj  pi^mje  to  be  conred:^  can 
it  entjer  into  the  mind  of  any.  man  .who  has:  the 
sl^teat  knowledge  of  himian  natureunriof  homiai 
coimnwities,  that  mere  instruction^/wAiether^arioral 
or  jrfsligiou9>  will  ever  advance  men  in'oiviliaittion 
whAe  they  are  excluded  *  from  all  that  stijMdates 
th^  mind  to  good  and  great  actions^  We  may  teach 
thiepDi  to  undi^rstand^  better  than  they  now  do^  their 
o^K^Q :  depressed  and  degraded  conditioti ;  but  if  ^e 
wjsh  that^  as  they  acquire  knowledge,  they  shoiJd 
mauj^ain  their  all^iance  and  attachment  to  thoae 
by  whom  it  is  imparted^  we  nmst  grant  them'  cmn 
fic^i^ce  and  respect^  and  if  we  suobeed  ia  giving 
th^  consequence  in  their  own  estimaiinioB^  tiiey 
wjiU  soon  attain  it  in  that  of  others. 

*  Mr.  James  Stuart,  in  the  report  before  alludled  to,  treats 
this  part  of  Hie  suhject  with  great  ability.  **  Are  the  nitiVeiof 
Hindustan  (he  asks)  a  different  order  of  beings  tW^b^^li^  M 
be  stinted  into  honesty,  and  degraded  into  priaciplo^''^n^BqMtf 
v.  page  581.  The  same  able  public  officery  ajEtjer  ^^^)p^fiji 
the  importance  of  gradations  in  society  amongst  the  natives,  aiid 
the  necessity,  if  we  mean  improvement,  for  building  our  plans 
on  the  listing  basis  of.  their  ancient  institutiotis,  and  to  adopt 
them  to  their  habits  and  i]£ianliers,-i^NKx>mliie9its^^pmi  thfc 
pro^ft^le  result  of  the  existii^  system,  and,  forcibly* ofaBenreei, 
**  A^  we  proceed,  these  proving^  will  sppn,  present  the,sing^ar 
spectacle  of  a  great  empire,  the  government  of  whic^^  rigidly 
excludes  its  subjects  from  every  object  of  fair  ambition  which 
in  the  pursuit  could  stimulate  men  t<»  cultivate  tiieiriaodtfefff 
or,  in  the  possession,  enlarge  their  uitAur»tanding,  aM  elovnte 
their  minds." — ^Fifth  Report,  page  6W.    .    ^     i    ;   m    ;      '    ' 
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.  It  if  not  to  be  expected  that  we  cant  evei*  eM^ 
pletely  succeed  in  establishing  any  cordial  ot  Bocial 
union  with  tine  natives  of  India.  We  are>  as  fo- 
Tcdgaers  differing  in  manners,  language^  religion^ 
and  feelings^  too  much  opposed  to  them  to  admit 
of  on  ever  realizing  such  hopes ;  but  our  efforts 
should  ner^theless  be  continually  directed  to  tfae 
object  of  reconciling  them  to  their  conditioa* 
Nothing  can  tend  so  much  to  thife  as  their  6m- 
pkiyment.  The  character  of  our  government  de- 
bars us  from  intrusting  them  with  military  or  po- 
litical power ;  but  this  is  the  strongest  of  all  reasons 
for  brii^ng  them  forward  in  every  manner  that  is 
unattended  with  danger.  The  acquisition  of  loiow- 
ledge,  under  a  system  which  almost  ei^cludes  the 
higher  classes  of  our  native  subjects  from  any  par- 
ticipation in  the  government  of  their  own  country, 
must  either  rouse  them  to  efforts  against  our  au- 
thority, or  sink  them  into  a  state  of  abject  submis- 
sion, and  leave  them  with  few  objects  in  life  beyond 
indolence  and  sensual  indulgence. 

The  great  evil  of  our  Indian  administration, 
throughout  all  its  branches,  arises  out  of  the  en^ 
deanrour  to  simplify » through  the  means  of  uniform 
systems,  the  whole  scheme  of  our  government 
over  the  natives.  This,  by  rendering  a  know- 
ledge of  its  details  apparently  easy,  gives  to  those 
employed  at  the  seat  of  government  a  confidence  in 
their  competency  to  minute  superintendence,  which 
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renders  tfaem  adretse  to  all  detiadons  and  cluuiges 
frdm  pi'escribed  rnlei^  hotreTer  such  may  be  xecom^ 
mended  by  local  circumstancee.  It  is  to  this  feeUng) 
and  a  natural  love  of  power^  tbat  we  mast  aspribe 
^e  dislike  evinced  to  any  delegation  ^  dP  authority 
which  lessens  their  consequence^  by  investing  atl 
individual  with  that  rank  And  station  which  ^w^ 
him  a  latitude  of  action  beyond  Aeir  daily  check 
and  control.  The  period^  however,  is  arrived  when 
all  minoi^  considerations  must  give  way  to  the  great 
object  of  securing  the  peace  and  promoting  the 
prosperity  of  our  extended  territories  ;  and  foil  ex* 
perience  leads  us  to  a  conclusion,  that  no  one  mefi<- 
sure  would  contribute  more  to  these  ends  than  liiat 
which  has  been  here  suggested. 

JUDICIAL   SYSTEM. 

What  has  been  said  naturally  leads  to  ohienra^ 
tions  upon  the  system  of  judicature,  which  was 
first  established  in  Bengal,  and  afterwards  extended 
to  Madras,  and  Bombay.  A  minute  examination,  of 
the  mmts  of  this  system  would  occupy  a  vohuneu 
tt  is  here  meant  to  limit  inquiry  to  on^  important 
{loint,  which  fa,  not  whether  the  existing  courts  of 
judicature  within  our  former  possessions  should 
undergo  a  change  or  reform,  but  whether  they 
should  be  extended  to  our  newly-acquired  terri- 
tories. 
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The  parliament  of  Great  Britain  decreed  that  the 
natives  of  India  should  be  governed  by  their  own 
laws  and  customs*  The  supreme  goyeminent  of 
Bengal  established  the  existing  system^  on  the 
ground^  no  doubt^  of  its  being  best  suited  to  the 
country  of  Bengal^  where  Mahomedan  rule  had 
been  for  a  long  time  established,  lliey  were  pro- 
bably induced  to  give  the  Mahomedan  code*^  with 
all  its  defects^  the  preference  over  that  of  the  Hindus^ 
from  the  latter  having  nothing  that  can  be  well 
termed  a  defined  and  comprehensive  system  of  juris- 
prudence upon  which  any  courts  of  justice  under  our 
authority  could  act.  But  the  situation  of  Bengal^ 
in  which  this  measure  was  first  adopted,  was  widely 
different  from  other  parts  of  India,  which^  it  cannot 
be  too  often  repeated,  consist  not  of  one  but  many 
nations,  and  has  not  one  but  many  systems  of  rule 
and  of  law.  Almost  every  province  has  different 
established  customs,  or,  in  other  words,  laws,  fkmi 
that  next  to  it.  These  were  not  written,  it  is  true ; 
but  observance  of  them  from  time  immemorial  has 
given  them  all  the  sanction  and  authority  of  laws^ 
and  their  very  forms  are  associated  with  the  most 
ancient  and  revered  of  the  Hindu  usages  and 
institutions.     The  Mahomedan  conquest  of  India 

*  This  refers  to  the  criminal  law :  the  civil  law  has  regard  to 
the  religion  and  usages  of  all  classes  of  oar  native  subjects ;  the 
forms  and  habits  of  our  courts  are  borrowed  from  those  of  the 
Mahomedan  rulers  of  India. 
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fUragii  lAb«4aiIjriiiiiiiifi^mid>  the .  iulifamht  oikBiiage* 
ilbi?il|i^d#ftt  »g9e|it)pri^iprti(M  ibf  Indiau^  itaaifmeamk 
oAei«{iiut»l)#<t!9ie  etiqpire,  Hiildahuaigeiinr^reisi^otii 
toteri^y^mitlH  j«kc^  for)iukf)oddai^  6XtoiMaa)tHr 

i4t4fiMttii]S^4ttat  s^iidtotfdmuiwtk)^viiriidtiifiH:Ai^ 

HaRd^  saMngAetfMibAn  a4ibJQois;ti0lMi  coiitiiiued) 
imiiiidit«U>im^9)  ta  be  ^oifcnQed'fa^ 
iiNSiilib«pfiab^j|<>  t  tbeiintradttaiibii  //of'  *t^  •  jadwtal 
«^|ffi^  fteuorigHlfJ  Uw^lids  faeeiii)khiio9tiiniH6d 
i{iHi)sinialHi4eii(ffiKg^  landMiidBidnafea^Iieifr^ 

dMflkiiteedaarf;F/tp>dda|)t<it'to>qTii)^i^^ 

bln^  llieaHud^me^itCitfae  JBdkialrd^MaMmeBt^iliak 
ilLtiai^Wfdmaxliodith^V^dtkKi^  the//cbitrts:»of 
jtM&^hsbie  ^ea  supported  hy  .the  most  ilihbffid  t6i^«> 
peiidltdr^  and  dtdidugh  tbese^irhb  ptesideiiiithefti 
tmj^  I jgenevalif  8peikkingi»  a»  reknkrkabie  /fM^  '•tbdur 
laWidus  :iippIicatiM  and  aiiititfesy  sli •  forjdieir»nb- 
f  igvlty^^^  e^ailiihtnent  has  neirer  hecome  popiikr 
falK>ng'>t^}peifpy^in^onforii!ity'to  whose  »eift>or 
M^^sbd{lr^diee8fi^wa»«lML&hdted^     •    iwu    .. 

tioD,  appears  to  have  been  the  general  ^rald9  tiitieoioipinawtell 
were  cases  of  oppression. 
Vol.  II.  L 
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What  has  been  stated  will  sufficiently  account 
for  this  impression  amongst  the  Hindus*;  and  we 
may  affirm  of  the  Mahomedans^  that  the  nume- 
rous changes  necessarily  made  both  in  the  dvil 
and  criminal  code>  and  the  circumstance  of  & 
Christian  judge  presiding  in  the  courts  must  haye 
efiaced  much  of  that  respect  and  awe  which  he 
may  be  conceived  to  have  for  a  system  of  law 
founded  on  the  Koran.  Concluding  such  to  be 
the  general  feeling  of  all  classes^  we  cannot^  con<- 
sidering  the  condition  of  society  in  which  we 
found  them^  be  surprised  that  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  higher  ranks  of  our  native  sub- 
jects, both  Hindu  and  Mahomedan^  should  have 
felt  dissatisfied  at  the  introduction  of  a  system 
which^  in  seeking  the  ends  of  rigid  and  im- 
partial justice^  give  more  attention  to  general 
principles  and  strict  forms  than  to  persons  and 
prejudices. 

*  A  Bengal  civil  servant  of  experience  and  reputation, 
remarking  on  the  code  of  criminal  law  we  ba^e  adopted  from 
the  Mahomedans,  observes,  "  As  to  the  Hindus,  not  one  in 
a  thousand  of  their  pundits  (domestic  teachers,  or  learned 
men)  can  read  Persian,  much  less  Arabic ;  and,  added  to  this, 
when  these  persons  would  consider  it  a  defilement  to  x>eruse 
the  books  wherein  alone  the  law  can  be  found,  it  is  easy 
to  credit  the  fact,  that  the  whole  Hindu  race  has  been,  and 
ever  will  continue,  ignorant  of  those  rules  which  determine 
their  liberty  and  existence." — ^Letter  from  Mr.  Fortescue,  offi- 
ciating judge  at  Benares,  to  Chief  Secretary  Bayley,  dated 
Juonpore,  17th  Feb.  1816. 
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The  nature  of  the  present  work  will  not  admit 
of  entering  at  any  length  upon  a  subject  on  which 
the  opinioi^  of  able  men  are  so  divided  as  that,  of 
our  judicial  establishments.  It  is  a  much  easier 
task  to  detect  the  errors  of  a  system  than  to  point 
out  a  remedy  by  establishing  the  superiority  of  one 
that  is  untried.  There  are  some  defects^  however, 
of  our  judicature,  on  which  almost  all  i^pear 
agreed. 

The  delays  and  expenses  attendant  upon  the 
courts  we  have  instituted  form  a  very  constant 
subject  of  complaint ;  and,  while  the  purity  of  the 
English  judges  is  recognised  by  all,  there  is  an 
universal  impression  of  the  insolence  and  vaiaUty 
of  their  subordinate  native  oflGicers,  whose  exer- 
cise of  the  authority  in  which  they  are  clothed 
has  been  rendered  more  unpopular  from  their 
being  often  taken  from  persons  in  the  lowest  ranks 
of  society. 

The  prejudices  which  exist  against  our  courts 
of  judicature  in  the  country  of  Rohilcund,  where 
a  great  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  are  Maho- 
medans,  have  been. already  noticed*.  The  opinion 
of  the  commissioners  and  of  several  of  the  judges 
in  that  country  was  given  in  very  strong  and 
decided  language ;  and  many  other  names  of  the 
best^informed  and  ablest  civil  servants  in  Bengal 
might  be  brought  forward  to  establish  the  fact, 
that,    in   the  countries   under    that  government, 

♦  Vol.  I.,  p.  586. 
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where  alone  the  system  has  had  a  full  trial,  there 
has  been  considerable  disappointment;  and  that, 
notwithstanding  the  improvements  which  have 
been  introduced,  miich  remains  to  be  done  before 
our  judicial  institutions  can  be  made  to  fulfil  the 
objects  contemplated  by  their  benevolent  founder. 
It  is  not  meant  to  state  that  great  good  has  not 
resulted  from  the  institution  of  our  courts  of 
justice:  vnth  such  principles  as  government  has 
acted  upon ;  with  such  industry  and  talent  as 
have  been  applied  to  promote  this  system ;  and 
with  the  blessing  of  undisturbed  tranquillity  for 
forty  years  in  the  provinces  of  Bengal  and  Bahar, 
it  was  impossible  that  any  system  of  judicature 
administered  during  so  long  a  period  should  not 
have  been  productive  of  good.  It  is  also. admitted 
that  our  present  subjects  in  the  countries  men- 
tioned must  now  be  more  reconciled  to  this 
system  than  they  were  at  first,  and  that  to  intro- 
duce any  change  subversive  of  an  institution  so 
long  established,  would  on  every  ground  be  most 
unwise  and  impolitic ;  but  on  the  other  hand^  all 
must  agree  that  it  is  our  duty  to  continue  our  un- 
wearied eflforts  to  remedy  its  defects*. 

*  The  alleged  defects  of  our  present  system  are,  that  it 
excites  a  spirit  of  litigation ;  that  its  delays  are  great ;  that 
the  expense  attending  suits  is  considerahle ;  that  the  laws, 
from  their  original  narrow  basis,  and  from  being  framed  more 
as  expedients  to  meet  particular  cases  than  on  general  princi- 
ples, have  become  so  voluminous  and  complicated    that    a 
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The  furnishing*  of  native  law  officers  with  the 
best  means  of  instruction ;  the  obliging  of  them  to 
possess  certain  qualifications  and  respectability  of 
character;  and  the  increased  employment  and  more 
extended  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  native  com- 
missioners f  and  Pimchayetsij;^  will  be  found  the 

complete  knowledge  of  them  is  hardly  attainahle ;  that  they 
are,  consequently,  understood  by  few;  and  that  among  the 
natives  who  study  them,  many  have  no  object  but  to  take 
advantage  of  their  complexity  to  screen  guilt,  or  as  the  means 
of  involving  or  defrauding  others  with  impunity. 

*  The  native  law  officers  should  be  educated  at  public 
institutions,  founded  and  supported  on  principles  calculated 
not  merely  for  the  professional,  but  general  improvement ;  and 
no  individual  should  receive  a  license  to  practise,  who  did  not 
add  good  character  to  the  necessary  acquirements.  We  should 
also  create  some  objects  of  profit  and  distinction,  to  which 
men  of  talent  and  integrity  might  aspire:  the  natives,  who 
devoted  themselves  to  this  branch,  would,  from  their  efforts  to 
obtain  such  honourable  rewards,  rise  in  the  estimation  of  their 
countrymen ;  and,  from  such  a  change,  we  might  expect  great 
benefit  to  such  a  system  of  judicature. 

t  In  1821,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  native  commissioners  was 
extended  to  suits  of  500  rupees.  The  success  of  this  experi- 
ment will  probably  cause  a  greater  extension  of  their  power, 
and  we  may,  perhaps,  anticipate  a  period  when  the  English 
zillah  judge  will  have  few  causes  but  those  of  appeal  from  the 
native  courts. 

t  It  is  often  stated  by  those  that  are  adverse  to  the  extension 
of  the  judicattire  of  Punchayet,  that  the  records  of  the  go- 
vernment of  India  prove  that  they  are  not  a  popular  court, 
because  they  are  not  so  much  resorted  to  by  the  natives  as 
Jhe  courts  of  Adawlut.    The  cause  of  this  has  been  elsewhere 
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best  mode  of  diminishing  delays  and  expense :  but 
the  most  essential  of  all  measures  would  be,  a  com- 
plete revision  of  the  whole  of  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions, and  the  formation  of  an  almost  new  code. 
To  the  accomplishment  of  such  a  task  the  very 
highest  talents  in  the  service  should  be  directed ; 
and  it  would  not  so  much  require  superiority  of 

stated.  "  Under  a  native  prince,  when  complaints  were  made 
or  accusations  brought  forward,  »id  he,  instead  of  a  despotic 
award,  directed,  in  a  spirit  of  justice  or  nK)deration,  that  a 
ponchayet  should  assemble  to  inyestigate  them^  can  any  man, 
acquainted  with  the  principles  upon  which  such  states  acted, 
and  the  feelings  of  those  subject  to  their  authority,  believe 
that  the  defendant  or  complainant  (though  each  had  the  privi- 
lege of  a  fair  challenge)  deemed  himself  at  liberty,  whatever 
nominal  forms  might  exist,  to  refuse  to  submit  his  case  to  the 
tribunal  ordered  to  investigate  it  ?  He  could  not  but  know 
that  such  conduct  would  be  deemed  contumacy,  and  subject 
him  to  all  the  hazard  of  a  summary  and  violent  proceeding. 
Under  the  British  government  men  can  have  no  such  appre- 
hension, and,  unless  the  rule  is  made  absolute  for  trial  of 
certain  cases  in  these  courts,  it  would  not  be  in  one  out  of  a 
hundred  that  the  two  parties  would  assent.  Both  the  plaintiff 
and  defendant  would  calculate  whether  they  had  the  best 
chance  of  gaining  their  suit  by  appljring  to  a  punchayet  or 
zillah;  and  whenever  they  did  not  agree,  the  latter  court,  in 
which  the  forms  are  compulsory,  would  be  that  in  which  the 
case  was  at  last  tried.  But  this  result  must  not  be  brought 
forward  as  a  decided  proof  of  its  superior  popularity.  Before 
such  a  fact  can  be  admitted,  it  must  be  established  whether 
the  preference  to  it  is  given  by  the  honest  men  or  the  rogues," 
—Vide  Central  India,  vol.  iL  p.  296. 
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kgal  skill  in  those  employed  *  upon  it,  as  that  they 
should  be  endowed  with  minds  unfettered  by  preju* 
dice  for  or  against  any  particular  system,  and  be 
disposed  to  take  the  fullest  advantage  of  the  facts 
and  experience  which  late  years  have  accumulated. 
No  expense  would  be  too  great  to  incur  for  the 
cmnpletion  of  such  an  object ;  but  it  is  not  likely 
this  general  code  could  be  very  large,  for  unless  we 
continue  a  desire  to  impose,  at  all  hazards,  the  same 
rules  and  regulations  upon  the  whole  of  India,  each 
division  of  our  empire  should  have  a  subsidiary 
code  of  its  own,  framed  with  attention  to  the  par- 
ticular character  and  usage  of  its  Inhabitants. 

It  is  here  to  be.  remarked,  that  we  cannot  be  too 
careful  how  we  extend  our  judicial  system.  Bengal 
Proper,  from  the  character  of  its  submissive  inha- 
bitants, was  the  safest  part  of  our  dominion  upon 
which  we  could  make  such  an  experiment.  Its  intro- 
duction into  Hindustan  became  more  dangerous; 
and  the  Hindu  inhabitants  of  Malwa  and  Raj- 
pootana,  whose  habits  and  customs  have  never 
undergone  any  great  changes,  even  under  the  Ma- 
homedan  government,  would  ill  receive  such  an 
intended  benefit :  but  this  subject  has  been  treated 
elsewhere,  and  a  plan  has  been  suggested  f  for  ad- 
ministering justice,  which  is  believed  to  be  better 
suited  to  die  actual  condition  of  those  countries. 

*  Sach  a  cominission  would,  of  course,  be  aided  by  the 
information  and  opinions  of  the  able^  natives  from  the  different 
parts  of  our  dominions. 

t  Vide  *«  Central  India,'*  vol.  il  page  246. 
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We  cannot  better  illustrate  the  principles  of  this 
plan^  than  by  quoting  the  work  to  which  we  have 
aUnded. 

^^  Supposing,"  the  author  observes,  ^'a  local  go- 
vernment established  over  Central  India  every  way 
efficient  for  its  permanent  administration,  the 
manner  in  which  it  should  exercise  its  functions 
ought  (as  far  as  general  principles  are  concerned) 
to  be  settled*  The  first  question  would  be,  the 
mode  in  which  it  should  administer  justice,  both  in 
cases  occurring  in  its  own  territories,  and  in  those 
referred  to  its  arbitration  and  decision  by  dependent 
states.  It  will  however,  before  we  treat  this  part 
of  the  subject,  be  useful  to  offer  some  general 
observations  that  have  particular  application  to 
countries  in  the  situation  of  Central  India. 

"The  most  serious  part  of  this  question,  and  one 
which  lies  at  the  very  threshold,  is,  whether  we 
are,  in  the  shape  and  substance  of  our  admi-* 
nistration  of  justice,  to  pay  most  attention  to  our 
own  rules,  principles,  and  prejudices,  or  to  those 
of  the  nation,  or  rather  nations,  we  have  to  go- 
vern? We  may  lay  it  down  as  a  first  principle^ 
that  no  system  can  be  good  that  is  not  thoroughly 
understood  and  appreciated  by  those  for  whose 
benefit  it  is  intended.  The  minds  of  men  can 
never  be  tranquillized,  much  less  attached,  until 
ihej  are  at  repose  regarding  the  intentions  of 
the  authority  under  which  they  live,  which  they 
jievjep.  can  be  till  all  classes  see  and  comprehend 
its  principles   of  government.     If  our  system  is 
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in  advance  of  the  community^  if  it  is  founded 
on  principles  not  comprehended  by  them^  and  has 
forms  and  usages  adverse  to  their  habits  and 
feelings,  we  shall  experience  no  adequate  return 
of  confidence  and  allegiance.  To  secure  these 
results,  we  must  associate  ourselves  with  our  sub- 
jects. We  could  never  have  conquered  India 
without  the  assistance  of  the  natives  of  that 
country,  and  by  them  alone  can  we  preserve  it. 
Our  actual  condition  makes  this  necessity  more 
imperative.  We  are  not  called  upon  to  lower 
ourselves  to  their  standard,  but  we  must  descend 
so  far  from  the  real  or  supposed  eminence  on 
which  we  stand  as  to  induce  them  to  accompany 
us  in  the  work  of  improvement.  Great  and 
beneficial  alterations  in  society,  to  be  complete, 
must  be  produced  within  the  society  itself;  they 
cannot  be  the  mere  fabrication  of  its  superiors, 
or  of  a  few  who  deem  themselves  enlightened. 
Every  chord  of  the  instrument  must  be  in  tune, 
or  there  will  be  no  good  harmony.  This  com- 
pels men,  who  desire  real  reforms  in  large  com- , 
munities,  to  dread  what  is  often  termed  reason, 
because  the  majority,  whom  it  is  desired  to  be- 
nefit, are  not  rational,  in  the  abstract  and  refined 
acceptation  of  the  word;  and  because  no  pro- 
jected benefit  can  be  operative  till  it  is  under* 
'stood  and  recognised  as  such  by  those  for  whose 
good  it  is  intended.  This  reasoning  applies  to 
all  the  l^islative  measures  that  we  have  adopted. 
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or  may  hereafter  adopt,  in  our  eastern  empire ; 
but  it  i8  meant  in  this  place  to  limit  the  deduo* 
tions  from  it  to  those  which  appear  expedient 
for  Central  India.  The  great  majority  of  the  in* 
habitants  of  that  conntry  are  Hindus  :~4o  in- 
troduce therefore,  a  jurisdiction  grounded,  even 
in  its  forms,  on  the  imperfect  code  of  the  Maho* 
medans,  who  do  not  bear  a  proportion"^  to  the 
whole  population  of  five  to  the  hundred,  would  be 
an  innovation  almost  ae  great  as  the  introduction 
of  the  English  law,  and  one,  from  causes  whidi 
have  already  been  stated,  much  more  repugnant  to 
the  feelings  of  the  inhabitants.  If  we  desire  to 
conciliate  the  latter,  or  to  benefit  by  their  aid,  we 
must  adopt  a  system  that  is  familiar  and  intelligible 
to  them  ;  and,  as  the  groundwork  of  that,  we  must 
preserve  and  restore  the  courts  of  Punchayet,** 

POLICE. 

The  passive  character  and  quiet  domestic  habits 
of  a  great  prc^ortion  of  our  Indian  subjects,  leads 
them  to  place  as  much,  if  not  more,  value  than  any 
<rther  nation  upon  an  efficient  police,  to  secure  them 
in  tibe  enjoyment  of  that  peaceful  routine  of  life 
which  they  so  generally  prefer.    Their  respect  for 

*  The  proportion  of  the  Mahomedaas  to  the  Hiodus,  m  Cei;^ 
tral  India,  has  been  computed  as  one  to  twent7<-one  and  a  half. 
Vide  p.  225.  It  is  still  less  in  the  neighbouring^  country  of 
Rajpootana. 
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the  government  under  which  they  live  is  measured 
more  by  the  success  with  which  it  protects  them 
from  the  thief,  the  plunderer,  and  the  murderer, 
than  by  any  other  of  its  acts.  The  arrangements 
for  the  duties  of  police,  introduced  in  Bengal  at  the 
period  of  the  permanent  settlement,  were  far  from 
successfriL  At  one  period,  indeed,  the  failure  of  this 
system  was  quite  alarming :  opinions  were  divided 
whether  this  proceeded  from  the  inactivity  or  ineffi- 
ciency of  those  intrusted  with  its  execution,  or  the 
radical  defects  of  the  system ;  but  one  point  was 
clear,  that  while  we  prided  ourselves  in  the  liberal 
and  jdst  general  principles  upon  which  our  judicial 
and  revenue  systems  were  grounded,  the  district  all 
around  Calcutta  became  infested  with  robbers  and 
murderers  in  a  degree  that  rendered,  for  many  years, 
life  and  property  more  insecure  than  they  were  in 
the  most  barbarous  *  countries.    Efficient  measures 

*  Lord  Minto,  in  a  despatch  dated  in  May,  1810,  states  fhat 
the  evidences  lately  adduced,  exclusive  of  a  multiplicity  of 
other  proofs,  establishes,  beyond  a  question,  the  commission  of 
robberies,  murders,  and  the  most  deliberate  cruelties ;  in  a 
word,  an  aggregate  of  the  most  atrocious  crimes :  nor  let  it 
be  supposed,  he  adds,  that  these  offences  were  of  rare  occur- 
rence, or  confined  to  particular  districts ;  they  were  committed, 
with  few  exceptions,  and  with  slight  modifications  of  atrocity, 
in  every  part  of  Bengal. 

Mr.  Dowdeswell,  chief  secretary  to  government,  in  an  able 
report  on  the  police,  observes,  **  Were  I  to  enumerate  only  a 
thousandth  part  of  the  atrocities  of  the  decoits,  and  of  the 
unjust  sufferings  of  the  people ;  and  were  I  to  soften  that 
recital  in  every  mode  which  language  would  permit,  I  should 
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were  adopted  to  correct  this  great  evil,  and  the  sub- 
ject of  poUce  has  since  received  much  attention, 
both  from  the  government  at  home  and  abroad. 

A  question  has  been  long  agitated,  whether  we 
should  employ  the  collector  of  the  revenue  as  a 
magistrate  or  not.  The  objections  to  our  doing  so 
have  their  foundation  on  general  reasoning,  drawn 
from  analogy  of  the  practice  of  other  states,  and  in 
that  jealousy  of  the  misappUcation  of  power  which 
belongs  to  the  constitution  of  England,  and  which 
it  is  good  to  preserve  in  our  administration  of  India, 

still  despair  of  obtaining  credit,  solely  on  my  own  aiithority« 
for  the  accuracy  of  the  narrative.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  Volumes 
might  be  filled  with  the  atrocities  of  the  decoits,  every  line  of 
which  would  make  the  blood  run  cold  with  horror." 

Mr.  Edward  Strachey,  judge  of  circuit,  whose  opportunities 
of  observing  the  extent  of  this  evil  were  ample,  gives  his 
opinion  on  this  subject  very  fully  in  a  letter,  under  date  1  Sth 
of  June,  ISOS,  to  Mr.  Bayley,  register  of  the  Nizamut  Adaw- 
lut.  *•  That  decoity,"  he  observes,  "  is  very  prevalent  in 
Rajeshahye  has  been  often  stated ;  but  if  its  vast  extent  were 
known, — if  the  scenes  of  horror,  the  murders,  the  burnings^ 
the  excessive  cruelties,  which  are  continually  perpetrated  here^ 
were  properly  represented  to  government,  I  am  confident  that 
some  measures  would  be  adopted  to  remedy  the  evil :  certainly 
there  is  not  an  individual  belonging  to  the  government  who 
does  not  anxiously  wish  to  save  the  people  from  robbery  and 
massacre ;  yet  the  situation  of  the  people  is  not  sufficiently 
attended  to.  It  cannot  be  denied  that,  in  point  of  fact,  there 
is  no  protection  for  persons  or  property ;  and  that  the  present 
wretched,  mechanical,  inefficient,  system  of  police  is  a  mere 
mockery."— Vide  Fifth  Report,  and  Collection  of  Revepue 
Papers. 
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as  far  as  we  can  without  injury  to  our  means  for 
its  efficient  government.  It  is  on  the  latter  ground 
that  the  advocates  for  employing  the  collector  rest 
their  chief  arguments.  They  assert  that  the  duties 
of  the  collector  must  lead  to  an  intercourse  with 
the  inhabitants  of  his  district,  which  will  give  him 
the  means  of  preventing  crime,  and  of  seizing  crimi- 
nals, beyond  what  any  other  can  possess.  Without 
denying  that  the  influence  and  power  which  he 
possesses  as  magistrate  may  be  sometimes  abused, 
they  argue,  that  no  evil  is  likely  to  arise  from  such 
occasional  misconduct  which  can  in  any  way  ba- 
lance the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  his  agency 
in  the  efficient  administration  of  police. 

The  above  arguments  have  certainly  more  of 
Asiatic  than  of  English  principles,  but  they  are  not 
on  that  account  less  worthy  of  attention ;  for,  after 
all,  the  question  is  not,  what  is  most  consonant  to 
our  own  views  and  feelings,  but  what  will  be  pro- 
ductive of  the  greatest  good,  and  tend  most  to  the 
happiness  and  security  of  our  eastern  subjects. 

The  employment  of  a  civil  servant  having  no 
other  functions,  as  a  magistrate,  has  this  strong  ob- 
jection ;  that  if  his  talents  render  him  capable  of 
efficiently  fulfilling  the  important  duties  attached 
to  that  office,  he  must  be  early  promoted  to  other 
stations,  and  there  is  no  line  in  which  experi- 
ence is  of  so  much  consequence  as  in  the  depart-^ 
ment  of  police.  The  best  recommendation  of  this 
plan  is,  that  it  forms  a  good  education  for  a  person 
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who  is  to  rise  to  the  office  of  judge,  hut  such  in- 
struction is  only  necessary  when  the  judicial  and 
revenue  lines  are  kept  distinct.  Where  the  con- 
trary is  the  case,  there  is  no  such  school  for  judicial 
duties  as.  the  office  of  a  collector.  It  has  been 
justly  observed*  by  a  distinguished  civil  officer, 
^^  that  the  assistant  of  the  collector  comes  in  daily 
colloquial  intercourse  with  the  cultivators  and  pro^ 
prietors  of  the  soil.  In  every  ministerial  act,  he 
gains  an  insight  into  their  domestic  habits,  their 
social  dependance,  and  their  more  public  concerns. 
He  discovers  the  origin  of  their  individual  influence, 
of  their  mutual  necessities,  of  their  reciprocal  de- 
pendance, and  of  their  ultimate  connexion  with 
the  government.  He  thus  acquires  a  notice  of  the 
springs  and  motives  which  actuate  them,  and,  by 
the  nature  of  his  duty,  is  engaged  rather  in  concili- 
ating and  arbitratii^,  than  in  dictating  and  en* 
forcing  his  opinions* 

"  But  how  widely  different,"  he  adds,  ^^  is  the 
situation  of  an  assistant  to  the  magistrate,  who 
instantly  begins  by  being  a  judge  in  every  case, 
before  he  has  an  opportunity  of  forming  even  any 
very  general  ideas  on  the  nature  of  the  affairs  he 
must  daily  determine.  After  a  course  of  practice, 
he  may  establish  rules  for  his  guidance,  founded  on 
the  uniformity  of  his  own  decisions,  or  by  other 
means ;  but,  at  starting,  he  can  have  had  no  ele^ 

♦  Vide  Letter  from  Mr.  Fortescue  to  Mr.  Secretary  Bailey, 
18th  February,  1816. 
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ments  to  regulate  their  principles;  every  thing  is 
necessarily  new  and  strange  to  him^  from  a  want 
of  any  previous  familiarity  with  the  propensities 
and  peculiarities  of  the  people.  To  begin,  dien^ 
by  first  deciding,  and  afterwards  learning  the  matter, 
is  surely  preposteroust 

^^  The  revalue  assistant/*  he  concludes,  ^^  com* 
mences  his  course  by  placing  himself  among  the 
people  in  an  easy  and  unreserved  manner;  the 
judicial,  by  elevating  himself  above  them  with  a 
distant  and  conmianding  air.  The  former  is  first 
employed  in  learning,  from  its  springs  and  ties,  the 
rudiments  of  a  novel  species  of  policy;  the  latter, 
without  any  lights,  in  determining  its  rights  and 
usages." 

What  has  been  quoted  from  this  long  and  ahle 
despatch  is  merely  to  establish  that,  even  if  a 
regard  for  general  principles,  and  alarm  at  the  pos^ 
sible  abuse  of  power,  may  prevent  our  blending 
magisterial  duties  with  those  of  the  collector,  we 
may  rest  satisfied  that  .the  former  will,  when  in- 
trusted to  youth,  be  best  performed  by  those  who 
have  been  schooled  in  the  revenue  department. 
It  is  in  its  minute  details  that  a  true  knowledge  of 
the  art  of  Indian  administration  can  alone  be 
learnt ;  and  whenever  this  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment is  thoroughly  well-administered,  aiid  those  to 
whom  the  police  is  committed  are  every  way  eflS- 
cient  to  their  duties,  a  great  burden  will  be  taken 
from  the  higher  branches  of  the  judicial  department, 
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and  our  sumects  will  become  rpore  satisned  witli 

-        -        viiif,.  i;^  •>i1j  ip  ncMtKiiiqoq  offJ  fiiOTi 

our  rule  wne^  the  effects  of  pur  systferrfare  tOLre- 

piress,  not  TO  produce  litigation ;  and  to  prevent 

j   ^.7    lu'i'.    is.^.i',;' )   ij".:j   l-i   r)jl  .f.iiiL  trauma 
crimes  by  decreasing  the  hope  of  escaping  detection 

'  -^i.  •  i«j,.f    )  »,  yr  .r-j-;  •  '.•iv.i  U)  r\i'(ini;/n  ni  ooiloq 
and  punishment.    /     ,       .  '      r         1       # 

The  introduction  pf  a  new  systeni  of  pohcajn 

•  •  •  -•   i  ^   .-f'.-   \  )  ,.\  v -i.ii  .-^'  / jU'  .  i::^'f  ^iHj;ni/ 
Benfi^al  was  contemporaneous  with  the  pernmnent 

settlement  or  the  revenue,  aig  was  irameajm,a 

ffreat   decree,   to   meaet   the'  chtuiees  ,whidi   tnat 

measure  made  m  me  communitj ,     Tlio  fluctuati^ 

sta,te  of  the  revenue  of  the  prQvincves  vHiicK  it  .was 

dQsir^d  to    settle :    the    ereat ,  abuses    which .  pr^ 

/.,(»'.    "i  »•!    \  \J*>\  'v^*  ?'-*^*  I. » lybo^ai  fl^>d  )&fid 

veiled  among  ^1  clothed,  in  authority,  from  the 

highest  Zemindar  to  the  lowest  oiticer  of  a  village, 

suggested  th/^  complete  abolition  01  th^ir  pawer^  as 

the  mosteflfcctuarrentedy  of  tte  evils  wliicn  resultea 

l.»   uiK*      '.\^  :-  ■.  ^    ..      •>^^.^.:.   !::L"n*ji»^-fq   TOO 

from  the  tyranny  and  oppression  Oi  this  hbst  of 

petty,  authorities.  The  motives  that  led  to  ims 
'^' i-r  V  '•'*'•  *'  ..  -  •  '  \- '  j  1'^ 't  -V ->fii  oi  ^airrsL 
sweeping  act  can  never  be  doXibted:  it  was  dictatea 
;  ''^  •-*'  '  '  ..  '  ^  t'  '  -,*-'  -''Vv-S^V^  »*?ol 
by  ,a  pure  spirit  ot  benevolence  and* justice;    but 

^  better  ^and  naore  minute  knowledge  of  the  interior 

of  the  fram£  of.  Hindu  communities  ^would  .have 

|);^yei\ted  qur  casting  away  sjich  naeap^  ofpre- 

^erying^t^.e  iptctrx^^l  peace  ojf  tb^  countrv.   ^[t-^^y 

have  led  to  an  effcjjr|^.X9;5eforpi  thos|| -FhqseDla^ 

rendered  them,  if  we  had  succeeded,  as  efficient 
instrum^t^  ftf^JbycF-^^  tfflad?  #^flWerft*§gtem, 
they  iiaST.  been  ,  61  bad  onl^;'^i6u  t  ilo^SWctfenort 
was  n^e,  and  a  police  establishment  was  yyff^to 
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each  magistrate  of  persona  taken  indiscriminately 
from  the  population  of  the  country. 
'  The  failure  of  the  system  in  the  province  of 
Bengal  has  led  to  great  effcurts  at  in^roving  the 
police  in  that  part  of  India;  and,  to  a  certain  extent^ 
they  hare  been  successful  In  Cattack,  where  the 
viUage  establishments  have  been  reformed  and  re- 
novated^  and  every  power,  consistent  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  rule,  delegated  to  the  principal  natives, 
the  effects  have  been  most  happy  to  the  peace  of 
the  country*. 

An  improved  and  more  effective  system  of  police 
has  been  introduced  into  several  of  our  recently- 
acquired  possessipns.  We  may,  however,  lay  it 
down  as  a  maxim,  that  our  success  in  this,  as  in 
other  bnmches  of  our  rule,  will  chiefly  depend  on 
om*  preserving  those  institutions  and  gradations  of 
society  which  we  found  established,  and  on  our 
giving  to  the  most  respectable  of  our  native  subjects 
k>cal  employment  of  a  description  that  will  raise 
instead  of  lower  them  in  the  community  to  which 
they  bdong ;  nor  are  we  to  expect  any  health  or 
efficiency  in  our  internal  system,  till  it  thus  encou- 
rages this  class  of  our  subjects  to  the  most  active 
personal  exertions  for  the  preservation  of  the  pub- 
lic peace  of  their  native  districts. 

It  has  often  been  proposed-f  to  employ  a  propor- 

*  Vide  Latter  from  Bengal,  dated  1  Itb  January,  ISSS. 
t  The  court  of  directors,  in  a  letter  to  Bengal,  dated  the  Sth 
Notead>er»  ISIS,  detire  government  to  take  into «'  early  consi- 
YmhU.  M 
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tion  of  the  natiYe  officers  and  men  of  our  army  in 
the  duties  of  the  police,  and  no  plan  could  be  more 
calculated  to  encourage  and  reward  a  clasa  of  men 
on  whose  fidelity  and  yalour  the  duration  of  our 
empire  must  depend.  This  subject,  however^  will 
be  noticed  hereafter  ;  suffice  it  here  to  state/  that 
we  must  hot  allow  ourselves  to  be  deterred  from  the 
adoption  of  the  measure  (which  is  much  more  im* 
portant  in  a  political  than  a  financial  view)  by  any 
arguments  that  do  not  prove  it  to  be  an  injustice  to 
our  other  subjects,  or  pregnant  with  danger  instead 
of  security  to  the  internal  peace  of  the  country  and 
the  general  interests  of  the  empire* 

deration  the  best  mode  of  employing  a  certain  number  of  the 
native  commissioned  and  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates 
in  the  Bengal  police  establishments,  to  be  taken  eitbei*  from 
the  invalid  or  pension  lists,  or  such  as  government  might  think 
proper  to  allow  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  regular  service  for 
that  particular  purpose."  The  court  trusted  that  "  a  consi- 
derable saving  eiight  be  made  by  the  employment  of  native 
officers  and  soldiers  in  the  discharge  of  police  duties;  ad,' 
notwithstsuiding  a  considerable .  inducement  ought  to  be  held 
out  to  the  native  police  officer  and  soldier  to  stimulate  him.  to. 
exertion  in  such  situations,  some  deduction  might  be  madet 
say  one-third,  for  the  allowance  he  would  continue  to  derive 
from  his  military  service." 

.  The  court  did  not  enter  into  any  specification  of  the  parti- 
cular posts  in  the  police  establishments  to  which  they  wished 
to  see  deserving  native  officers  and  soldiers  appointed ;  but 
they  observed,^  that  they  "  confidently  trusted  that  no  minor 
objections  or  .particularities  would  be  allowed  to  frustrate  or 
obstruct  so  great  a  political  object  as  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment had  in  view." 
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European  officers  are  employed  at  the  Tannah  * 
establishment  of  Bengal,  and  would  be  required 
wherever  similar  institutions  arc  made;  but  au' 
important  question  would  arise,  how  far  their  ser- 
vices might  be  essential  in  the  event  of  a  change  of 
system,  that  should  improve  the  whole  police  esta- 
blishment of  India,  and  convert  it  into  means  of- 
encouraging  and  rewarding  the  native  soldiery, 
lliere  is  one  fact  connected  with  this  question 
wticb  must  not  be  omitted.  The  feelings  and 
principles  imbibed  by  military  habits  are  distinct 
from  all  otliers,  and  it  may  be  asserted  that  it  very 
rarely  happens  that  a  person  educated  and  employed 
iti  civil  lif(^  understands  how  to  tteat  soldiers.  This 
partictilarly  applies  in  India,  where  the  change  pro- 
duced on  the  natives  from  entering  our  army  is 
very  considerable.  The  nature  of  the  duty  de- 
volved on  dative  soldiers  employed  in  the  police. 
Would  require  their  being  kept  tinder  strict  order;* 
and,  perhaps,  the  best  mode  of  securing  the  success* 
of  such  an  arrangement  would  be  to  select  from 
the  army  Well-qualified  officers'!-,  ^^  ^  certain  stand** 
ing,  as  superintendents  of  police,  or  as  magistrates* 
This  would  not  be  depriving  the  civil  service  of  em* 
^loyments  that  are  or  ever  can  be  objects  of  profit 

'^  This  is  an  establishment  for  providing  for  old  soldiers  by 

grants  of  land.  "  .  > 

"  t  Several  military  officers  have  bfeen  employed  in  this  line, 

and  particularly  at  Madras,  where  the  success  that  has  attended 

this  limited  experiment  warrants  the  most  sanguine  anticir 

pations  of  its  success  on  a  more  extended  scale. 

M  2 
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or  ambition ;  and  they  would  soon  discover  the  ad- 
vantage of  relief  from  a  mass  of  petty  and  vexatious 
duties,  which,  if  sedulously  attended  to,  must  inter- 
fere with  other  and  higher  labours,  and  which,  oj^ 
the  other  hand,  cannot  be  neglected^  even  for  a. 
moment,  without  danger  to  the  property  and,  per- 
haps, the  life  of  some  member  of  the  community. 

Many  objections  may  be  made  to  this  plan.  It 
will  be  urged  that  the  very  rapidity  of  execution, 
which  forms  the  excellence-  of  military  officers  ia 
the  field,  would  be  a  serious  fault  when  they  wei;e 
acting  as  civil  officers ;  that  from  habit  they  would, 
be  prone  in  peace  to  a  vigour  beyond  the  law;  and 
that  a  clashing  with  the  civil  authorities  might  be, 
apprehended.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  added,  that  in  the 
«vent  of  the  European  officers  of  .the  army  ever  ■ 
forgetting  their  duty  to  government,  they  would  fijid 
aid  instead  of  obstruction  from  those  to  who/n,  by. 
this  .plan,  the  charge  of  the  public  peace  would  be 
confided. 

In  this  question,  as  in  every  other  of  any  magni- 
tude connected  with  the  government  of  India,  mea- 
sures must  be  decided  by  the  balance  of  the  advan- 
tages against  their  defects.  It  is  always  a  choice 
of  difficulties.  If,  from  a  consideration  of  the  pub- 
lic safety,  it  is  indispensable  to  employ  any  part* 
of  the  native  soldiery  in  the  police,  andCif  it  is  ex-" 
pedient  to  have  this  description  of  persons  com- 
«iande^  by  those  who  are  accustomed  to  tHeiii, 
teeans  luust  be  adopted  to  render  the  systein  as 
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little  hurtful  as  possible  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
administration^  and  to  obyiate  all  apprehension  of 
its  ever  being  attended  with  danger  to  the  state. 
To  effect  this,  a  complete  separation  perhaps  of 
those  who  entered  the  police  department  from  the 
army  might  be  necessary ;  in  such  case,  they  might 
be  selected  for  the  lower  situations  of  thid  new  line 
as  soon  as  qualified  for  them,  and  rise  by  merit  and 
exertion  to  the  higher  gradations  of  the  department. 
Tlie  army  would  in  fact  become  an  ordeal  of  cha-* 
ntcteir,  while  to  a  certain  extent  it  formed  the  habits 
of  taen  who  would  constitute,  what  is  much  re- 
c;(tiii'ed,  a  second  class  of  civil  officers,  limited  to 
specific  and  subordinate  duties.  It  would  perhaps 
bfe' better  to  commence  by  trying  thisr  plan  on  a 
liinited  scale,  and  if  it  succeeded,  it  could  easily 
tie  Extended. 

REVENUH. 

The  limits  of  this  work  will  admit  only  a  few 
general  observations  on  the  collection  of  the  re- 
venue of  our  Indian  empire.  This  question,  which 
is  of  primary  consequence  to  our  prosperity  in  a 
financial  view,  acquires  still  more  importance  from 
its,  intimate  connexion  with  the  subjects  that  have 
b^en  previously  treated;  for  it  may  be  asserted, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that,  as  we  succeed  or 
fi^til  in  our  revenue  settlements,  we  shall  increase  or 
decrease  litigation  and  crime.  The  real  fact  is, 
that  from  the  character  and  construction  of  Indian 
communities,  the  happiness  and  comfort  of  ^nine- 
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tenths  of  the  iK^mlErtion  ftepends  more  npaH'  our 
fiBCfd  thau  our  judicial  or  political  arrangementa. 

From  time  immemorial  the  inhabitants  of  India 
have  been  an  agricultural  pec^le;  thence  that  extra- 
ordinary and  minute  division  of  land^  and  of  all  the 
claims  and  rights  which  ^e  cmmected  with  il^  irom 
the  share  of  the  sovereign  of  the  country^  and  the 
dues  of  his  officers,  down  to  the  smaller  portions 
which  belong  by  hereditary  right  to  the  lowest 
«nong  those  who  form  part  of  the  village  commu- 
nity, or  who  cultivate  the  soil.  The  period  of  such 
4ivision  of  the  land  cannot  be  exactly  traced^  but 
it  probably  existed  for  many  centuries  before  the  Ma- 
homedan  invasion.  These  conquerors,  if  they  could 
•pread  their  power,  appear  to  have  been  content, 
with  few  exceptions,  not  cmly  to  leave  the  Hindu 
institutions  undisturbed,  but  to  incorporate  them 
in  their  own  government*  It  was  not  however  to 
be  expected,  amid  the  wars  and  revolutions  with 
which  India  has  so  often  been  afflicted^  that  her 
provinces  would  continue  under  an  uniform  syst^mi 
even  if  they  ever  had  one.  The  change  ii^  pecula- 
tion of  some,  the  complete  desolation  of  others, 
could  not  but  alter  the  forms  as  well  as  ^e  prip- 
ciples  of  the  most  ancient  and  revered  institutions; 
but  still,  from  the  extremity  of  Cape  Comorin  to 
the  north-western  limits  of  India,  a  striking  simi- 
larity of  general  features  may  be  found  in  all  tj^at 
regards  the  culture  of  the  soil  and  the  rights  at- 
tached to  it. 
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l¥here  the  sword  of  the  conqueror  has  not 
Tiokted  ihe  rights  of  the  proprietor  or  the  culti- 
vator^i  he  claims  the  land  of  his  fathers^  (subject  to 
the  land  tax^  or  government  share)  %s  T^ell  aa  all 
lAiat  belongs  to  his  condition  iii  his  native  district^ 
las  his  indefeasible  inheritance;  and  where  violence 
and  usurpation  have  destroyed  these  rights,  they 
have  generally  been  re-created  by  the  tendency  of 
the  inhabitants  to  return  to  the  ways  of  their  pro- 
genitors^ or  by  the  policy  of  their  rulers^  who  48jaw 
in  those  institutions  aids  to  their  own  government. 

The  pew  head  of  the  village,  where  such  was  the 
case^  and  all  under  him^  had  claims  or  rights  con- 
ferred upon  them,  more  or  le^s,  as  circumstances 
dictated,  resembling  their  former  shape  ;  and  the 
mere  fact  that  his  ancestors  had,  for  two  or  three 
generations,  tilled  certain  fields,  established  the  right 
of  the  cultivator  in  the  soil  he  cultivated,  which 
nothing  but  iiyustice  and  tyranny  could  violate. 
The  local  differences  in  the  value  and' extent  of 
-such  rights  were  numerous ;  bilt  everywhere  they 
existed,  and  were  so  Well  understood  and  sanc- 
tiojied  by  usage^  that  they  not  only  formed  the 
foundation  of  every  revenue  ^irrangement,  but  pre- 
aerredt  amid  wars  and  changes,  amid  rapine  and 
plunder,  ties  and  principles  which  had  an  effect  in 
restoring  order  and  prosperity  that  could  hardly  be 
credited;,  except  by  those  by  whom  it  has  been 
.witnessed*. 

^llieriglitfa  •£  the  native  hereditary  offieers  of  a  village 
inre  mmk  respited  in  CMand  hiiUa  $  aad  never  did  a  ooimtry 
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aSord  such  proofs  of  the  impenshaDie  nature  ottnis  admirable 

iMmaao'ttt  MWiph4atrict^,-ip«rtiM«rl]t)ti»ip(«r«r)tM  Ifanl 

■    ol- 

to 


Mbifr^KbririetskpbJ;  ^itbeiwiaitiMitedrigbraiddMiidaft 

rafy  asylum,  and  obtained  subsistence  by  labouring  ip  crardens 
or  fields.     But  there  is  no  people  in  whose  nearts  the  lov^  of 

ti^'^t^HfH^'tii^^  wy^ei^tiimifA  ^m^iu^^f^^ 

tmh  )<M[  HihdM^  Mix  tkd^  litf  xGMtmii«idiWliiid<i»iU»JtikaM 
miseries  and  dispersion,  appear  never  for  a  moment  to  have 
givistl  np'thi^  hbti&  of  beinf  redoitd  ito>  tiieilii  iA>metf ii  jntl%afiv)H 
^li^>«loeackitillage,  tiioagh  ^remot*  fr^  eadk:  tebttryvaiilX 
tiraled-iA^onistlair  obmmuaieaticibi;  int^n^mirriageB^wi^anadv) 
BBitOB^^^BkiiOmthoimi  tiw.tqgne<het  wereieriiy^i  w^lMwiiiT 
by  adversity.  When  convinced  (tHati  tfiib^QUlity^^'firyk'iellild 
Usshfiflylthflj^ifliytlNid  to  tfesir  roofleea^hiMtt/  16ftti»>ipblAb 
(f^tkkondmnd  thhi'm^mKeatfranik'  the  mi^PB/kki^^m/ik  #d 
siattfiaBtt  toiriMstitkehead'of  thesti  paitiesj  'n'f^Miotli^ 
readbbdi/lhevfftTlhigei^  tflmyi  widlbf  ahbiisey  tM^ifpieldpfihap 
tiAtQ  9«i99MMn^ibytihej<imieriQt:eiiltf 
oi^liAigsti0n[iamoiigistBt]iedasbWeapi)rf^frftfa  guiieffiitaeiit  ;(a|idibr 
aifewidajnoeidarjptl^griarda  Biiffo|n»ai^'«Rif<i^dia&lieHr{tlMi/ 
diateobed.iT  )^nieMdvaasifeJldoiniahyiidaiiic«aiyt^oiiiit|i 
otU9)ocG^i«Bti(|}  tea6iddbaiithd9itiQB,^Whichba{)pewM<l»  Viu\ 
siUteiitf^iiidvriirAhatjpnBdaeanpiJ^ft,^^  Iil^ 

vantageous  offers  from  new  cdtt^wrk^niAile  jniMptiimKlt^ti^ 
that  an  hereditary  oSc^t  wiMMot^^o  h«d  ckums  to  the 
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n^^asnije^  ^tjl^^  h^ve  ^ven  rise  to 

gM#8fiW»W%  !? ;^ow  aiUi^itted,  h^  its  warmest 
a(fom0t«»K{tO)MY^^bQQivl;aQi  muchrbwried^  Aud  to 
bt^  bteu  ^opiiid  t^rkh J  Tf  cy?  hieomptete  infonna- 
tf6i;/lS«af'Wtd' tl^^eijcteat^^^J^^  rtsotnrc^  of  the 
conrfOTes^Vetiled,  arid *'t6  the  various  claims,  rights^ 

i!bJ^4B|»ptnJJWMt,tpf^ettteir,  upon  thiaJl*rge  qqes- 

tibiiluirtlilMriJcthftAois  fiiccessiiiy  to  detenakie)  how 

fttf?mft*'te  W*ftt^mwd^iit^ittiif  b^  eatpedieut  to  ex- 

f^flffHfi^^gWitiietft'iieta^iJieiit  to  moire  recently- 

acqmi%a,terntories. 

i>9Xll»?Jaf»^csi^sa  flriB^fpJles  pf ,  this  measure  are, 

tibifiM«litetethei)aoUeotk>n  lof       reveuBe^  to  put  aa 

iQitotgVneDt'Or'iHiHhAtum  el  its  l«Dd«y  \fas  likely  lo  return. 
ThtfeHc^noftf^f  tft«s6  nrie^  «ffe'Dot  {o9eiKfiU«  la  the  necMeity  of 
pftonrTi9|f7'fro<Dk!ia|itff.ilii8  admirable^  and  weH^oonetmolecL 
ftuadifywiofvthcip^ewriV  f^qypmft  and  reveiiue  sy^tam.-^ 

&{ftfi^omfi Wilkin  tika&bkt  Juttoriati  of  tlMi  fikmtk  of  India, 
hn^  dtfOtf4>li£a^li|i(er  to  tlie  txaminatioa  o^  tUa  nature  of  land* 
9^ffo^9tlltffm  lafia;  t  lue  :tipmion»)  coriinned  and  ^qttrated 
aft^^^t^iafte^AjT^eolabdur  of  'hir  researck,  aAidrthe  soundtteM 
oiiihftt^n6giicmitfn€Xmr  leiititkd  to  ^tko  ^greitbst'  atlatttiott :  liia 
ivlii]ft(a),iiaaAe^finl  it^h^ti;eaMd»tiiMl  sulijeot  in  a  nunoer 
ynmAyiff^ki^utfoHmmspi^mtwfim  of tha^Mtsik/ooiitakifi  «r 
lWf(ieii0XA)iinao^leifil'iuiflflaUadof9^  iiieeeea*^ 

AiUif  #P4tan»iftfadi{  MtiWe^MOiatoondfafaled^  tlieraaiiie'kitelli^ 
9«i|;  •«lliDarfef)«hej^t3tt(f]ifttelaanfdOotMaif  Tillage^i^ 
tHf<Hii»ia>4<|M*rtB  efif lunAw^uba  v/on  moi^  f^*  ''^'  >  ^  r  '.  i. 

eiiJ  oJ  emiab  bud  ori'^^Yi^Jt^ii^-Tr^iflo  x^Bnb-^ioiL  :k  *■ 
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end  to  all  fluctaations  in  an  reeetpfts  froat  the 
land,  and  to  enconrage  improvcmcitts,  by  givkig  tlM 
benefit  of  them  to  those  by  wham  they  are  made. 
It  was  assumed  by  Lord  Comwalhs,  when  he  10- 
troduced  this  system,  that,  supposing  tiie  right  trf 
Ae  zemindar  *  to  the  soil  not  to  be  the  best,  (which 
he  believed  it  to  be)  it  was  expedient,  for  many 
reasons  connected  with  the  improvement  of  the 
country,  to  vest  it  in  him,  or  some  odier  person: 
^  it  bmg  (to  use  his  own  words)  immactmal  to 
government  what  individual  possesses  the  land, 
provided  he  cultivates  it,  protects  the  ryut,  and 
pays  the  revenue.** 

*  The  term  zemindar,  literally  laodholderi  it  eomelimes  used 
ill  the  provinces  of  India  to  describe  a  pers<m  holding  ^  small 
property  in  land,  but  oftener  as  the  head  or  representative  of 
the  agricultural  class  in  a  district.  Such  persons  were  in  ge- 
Wral  employed  by  the  Mogul  governors  of  provinces  as  col* 
lectors  of  the  revenue ;  and  as  such,  established  fees,  and  nani- 
kar  zameen,  or  land  for  their  support,  wa9  assigned  to  theia» 
Of  this  assigned  land,  which  was  proportioned  in  extent  to 
f^heir  duties,  they  had  only  the  government  share*  The^e  offi- 
cers become,  according  to  Hindu  usage,  hereditary ;  and  in  the 
decline  of  the  Mahomedan  empire,  they  usurped  on  its  weakr 
nessy  and  many  of  them  used  the  force  allowed  them  for  tlie 
pvorpose  of  maintaining  the  police,  to  defend  their  zemindari^s, 
TM>w  converted  into  principalitieSf  from  the  authority  tbey  or 
their  ancestors  had  served.  But  even  iriien  their  usorpatioa 
succeeded,  they  had  only  the  right  to  the  govenmient  share  of 
the  soil,  unless,  perhi^,  to  some  smaUlan^ds  of  which  th^r 
fcmily  were  original  possessors.  For  the  ^particulars  of  the 
rights  and  occupations  of  zemindsrs>  vide  **  Central  India,'' 
vol.  II.,  page  7. 
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.  Tlie  (above  10  snffieioit  to  show  tlie  charactBr 
of  iJottt  fimdametttal  general  principle  npooi  which 
hmdi  Cornwallis  acted.  Ejtperienoc^  and  more  in* 
tinttteacqnaintanee  with  the  usages^  the  feelangi, 
and  the  institndona  of  the  nativef  of  India^  led  hii 
edAeagae>  Sir  John  Shore  "^^^  to  make  every  eSatt 
to  obtain  delay  in  a  measure  of  which  he  foresarir 
^e  wils^  but  the  furdent  deaiie  of  Lord  ComwaUis 
to  confer  what  he  believed  would  prove  a  Uessing 
to  our  flubjects^  and  a  benefit  to  governmeat^  made 
btmi  overrule  every  dbjeetion  to  the  immediate  ao* 
MKOfdiBhrnecit  of  his  favourite  plan* 

This  great  measure  was  confessedly  adop^ 
without  a  minute  or  correct  notion  of  the  actual 
state  of  property^  and  the  rights  of  the  various 
classes  of  the  inhabitants,  particularly  those  of  the 
lower  orders.  It  seems  to  have  been  expected 
that  certain  broad  general  principles  which  sim- 
plified the  revenue  system,  and  combined  the 
inteceste  of  great  landholders  with  the  prosperity 
of  the  country,  would  produce  such  good  as  to 
make  amends  for  all  the  minor  evils  that  were 
anticipated.  How  far  these  expectations  have  been 
confirmed  will  be  judged  by  those  who  attentively 
pewie  the  volumes  of  official  documesfts  which  ha^e 
been  published  on  this  important  subject. 
.  The  zemindars,  whom  it  was  the  desire  of  this 
system  to  elevate,  became  its  earliest  victims. 
JQl  suitedj»  from  their  habits  and  ^haract^r,  to  fulfil 

♦  Naw.Lord  Teignmoufli. 
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thie  liuties  whicli  iheir  new  condition  Vequirefl, 
they  abused  the  power  it  conferred  upon  ^ein,  to 
oppress  tile  ininor  proprietors  and  ciiltivators. 
Tt^e  latter  were  loud  in  their  complaints,  arid 
pleaded  prescHptive  usages.  Their  plea  was  list- 
ened io.'  *  Kegidation  upon  regulation  was  tribught 
fort't,  to  defend  them.  Presuming  upon  thfs  sup- 
port/tKey  fortified  themselves  with  volumes  of  law, 
ana,  in  their  turn,  resisted  the  zemintlar^  who 
couid  only  recover  hy  suits,  which  incurred  great 
^eiay  and  expense/ that  rent,  which,  according  to 
his  tenure,  hie  must  pay,  or,  in  default  of  payment,* 
expose  his  Wcl  to  he  sold.  The  govejrnmipnt 
vested  itself  with  a  power  it  had  denied  liim,  to 
proceed  by  W  sumiiiary  process,  and  without"  ex- 
pense. ^  li  is  hardly  necessary  to  kdd,  that,  in 
conse4uem^  of  this  regulation,  and  their  gen^i^ 
cnaracter  '  aftd  '  habits,  almost  the  whole  of  th^ 
zemindars  of  ISengal  who  had  been  confinned  in 
the^^'^  reAl  *iir  supposed  rights  were  swept ,  awa^, 
mtt^TOeit  ^ytaltes  purchased  by  another  class;  wto 


possessed  wealth,*  but  had  seldom  any  previous 
conii^i^iili^  with  ihe  cultivators  of  the' soil,  "this 
linhip^y  Result  was'  chiefly  referrible  to  the , pre- 
dl^?tmcfe^witn  which  ^he  permanent  setidement  was 
iiiwoddc Af, '  aSitf  to  a  want*  of  that  intunate  iciiow- 
li^^'kk'"^^^  iBi^^t^(m^aiik^^^  of  tiie^di^f^:' 

ffei^y '^<5fisfe^^V^6f  the  s'oiriei^  w^ict  ^  shoi^d ' ^aVe 
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greatest  ever  made  in  any  countiy  by  a  naere  ac;t 
of  leffisliation.    ^  ■         , 

T^e  ;i)rincipal  motive  to  the  permanent  settle- 
q^ent  wa8^  to  put  an  end  to  a  very  great  ev^,  t^ 
cot^^tant  fluctuation  of  our  former  plans  for,  col- 
le^ing^t^e  revenue.  But,  in  examining, tke  merits 
of  this  system,  we  must  \e  careful  to  distingi^iish, 
bejtw€;en  the  object  and  the  meaqs  a^opt^  for 
its  I  accomplishment.  The  establishment  of  a  re- 
gulated and  moderate  assessment  is  one  beyond 
all  others  in  wisdom  and  justice ;  but  that  mi^t 
as  easily  have  be^n  applied  to  those  who  had  real 
property  and  right  in  the  soil  as  tp  t^e  zqmindars 
or  landholders  whom  we  found  oir  created.  ,  It  is 
pleasing  to  see  a  rich  landlord  expeniding  his 
wealth  in  improvements;  but  .the  sacrifices  made 
by  government  to  promote  the  general  prosperity 
will  not  .be  .  rewarded,  unless  the  frjagal  a^d  iur 
dustrious  of  the  cultivating  plass  Jiaye  th^  path 
open  to  obtain  property,  as  well  as  to  ijpres^ry^^ 
what 


they  already  possess.  A  ffoveTOmei|t.  wh^ 
precludes  itself  from  any  increase  of  tc^rntojial 
asspssmdnt  must  look  to  the  gen^r^J  diffusion  ^^of^^ 
wealth  for  the  future  improvement  of  its  cesQurc^? ; 
ana  though  a  long  period  m^y  elaps^  ^je^ore^ijt  (^ 

pi^ssessc^rs  of  th^t  aflgiuence  yl^<;h J^3  libn^r^jpc^yfgff 
has  created,,  it  piay  expect  to  rfp^^vejBtne^jrly^pjqd^ 
constantly-increasing  return,,  through  rth?  Mil^^g^4 
demand  for  the  necessary  commpditics  and'  luxur, 
nes  ot  life  required  tor  a  population  advancmg 
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in  tittmbiers  tod  comfort,  tod  th^  c5tisc!^\i6tft  pro- 
gressive improvement  of  duties  and  cuWdms.  '  ' 
The  experience  derived  from  the  errors  Com- 
mitted in  the  permanent  settlement  of  Bengal,  Were 
nseful  as  lessons  in  the  introduction  of  a  settle- 
ment ov^  part  of  our  territories  of  Madras  and 
Bombay;  but  serious  doubta*  b6oii  arOSe  as' td 
the  policy  of  a  further  extension  of  this  reveii"Ufi 
system,  arid  its  process  was  arrested.  The  6b- 
jections  urged  were  more  to  the  mod^  thto  £hd 
principle  of  it :  no  otie  could  deiiy  the  benefits ' 
that  must  result  berth  td  the  state  and  td  li^ 
subjects,  from  the  dcmtods  of  the  fornier  atid 
the  payment!  of  the  latter  beihg  regulated  as  eiriy  > 
as  complete  knowledge  would  admit  of  thl&  beiil^ 
done  with  justice  to  ft,ll  parties.  Th6  inlportanc^ 
of  moderate  assessments  was  also  universally  ac- 
knowledged as  the  fotmddtioil  df  all  improvemerit.' 
The  wisdom  of  recognising  long-established  ii(i- 
mindary  rights  was  not  denied;  but  it  was  urg^d, 
tibat,  by  the  creation  of  landholders,  ahd  the  sale 

*  lord  Williain  Bentinck,  governor  of  Madrat,  in  cons^' 
quence  of  those  doubts,  prepared  and  circalated  a  set  «l 
queries,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  further  informatioii  fqr 
his  guidance  in  the  settlement  of  the  districts  not  yet  alienated. 
The  result  of  this  investigation,  afterwards  recorded  on  the 
proceediiigs  of  thb  government,  strengthened  "the  Opinions 
ifiiich  he  bad  previous^  formed,  and  induced  his  lordshlpl  id 
malce.a  journey  Ao  Calcutta,  fpv  the  express  purpose  of  obtain* . 
ingthe  sai^iqn  of  the  Governor-general  for  s^spendi^^tlWj 
further  operation  of  the  zemindary  system.— Vide  "  \Vilks*s 
South  of  India,"  vol.  i,  p.  176. 
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e^i  iands  to  the  highest  bidckr^  ^^  must  either 
diminish  our  rtoeipts  by  the  admission  of  the 
pnichaser  to  a  part  of  the  government  share  of 
the.producei  or  vest  him  #ith  a  right  of  exacting 
more  than  is  itccordant  with  usage  frodi  iuiifor 
pl*dprietova  and  hereditary  cultivators^  (passes  of 
men  who^  it  i^as  argued^  had  the  be6t  title  to 
benefit  from  any  remission  we  could  afford  to 
make  in  our  demands  from  the  soil.  Many  of 
thase  arguments  were  grounded  upon  lo^  differ--, 
eneiea^  both  as  to  the  tenure  of  the  lands  and  th^ 
character  of  the  people;  and^  with  reference  to 
thi^  differeiice^  it  was  r^resented  to  be  as  incom- 
putible  with  our  interests  and  policy  as  it  was 
ifieonsistent  with  humanity  and  good  sonse  to. 
insist^  for  the  sake  of  uniformity^  in  our  own 
institutions  aiid  establishmelits^  upon  tribes  and 
nations  so  various  aa  those  under  our,  donwiien  in 
India  being  all  subject  to  the  same  mode  of  re- 
alizing the  revenue:  and  upon  this  point  it  may 
be  observed^  that,  though  we  cannot  retract  the 
past,  nor  withdraw  the  pledges  we  have  given,  we 
shoold  not  deny  ourselves  the  benefit  of  eiperi- 
euce  to  regulate  our  conduct  for  the  future.  If 
we  have  found,  on  minute  investigation,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  one  province  have  been  for  genera- 
tions adverse  to  the  usages  of  another ;  thai  their 
rights  voiy ;  that  they  have  been  accustomed  to  a 
different  mode  of  collecting  the  revenue,  and  of 
adjusting  their   disputes;   it  comes  to  the  plain 
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quetdon^  whether  we  ^^  to  a^^cc^^«^^!l^.(oar 
rule  to  the  various  pr^'u4iceB|  bahita^  fUii4  ^IT^^W 
of  the  natives  under  our  sway>'qr  Jtp  ?q^y  ^w  m^ 
couvenieuce  by  forcing  them  all  imo.  w^  j^itafi*  J 
If  it  is  <)eeined  pplitie  (as  np  flpubf  i^^  ^)\t|9 
make  a  sacrifice  of  any  p«^  of  thex^emipe  ta.ivfbdph 
we  are  entitled,  for  the  ol^ject  oi  raUii^g  a^s^qvEydlW 
dass  of  natives^  from  whose  rank  ^nd  q^spyt^iijl^f 
we  may  look  £or  aid  in  the  iftternaL  ful^  of  ttM 
country^  we  should  elevate  in  his  .nfktlv^u^^^ 
the  miUtary  officer  who  has  serveii  wj^j^^c^tji^^BWI 
in  our  army ;  the  meritoriouA  anid  hon^ .  fm^^9 
law  oflicer^  or  judge ;  the  respff^ted  J^^Jiklv^WPfT^ 
sklent  of  a  court  of  Punchayet ;  tb^  ifu^t  ,iftdi)9f 
trious  and  deserving  of  the  heads  of  4^fi:i0f  ((( 
viQages:  we  may  imitate  with  a4v!^ptagi^  ^  ftlfif 
tive  governments,  which  grant  o^taw  jM^l^ii^^^f 
waste  lands  to  him  who  constructs  a  wj^,.  oc  ai\| 
other  work  beneficial  to  the  community  ;Uk9,tl]^e9^ 
we  may  &hiq;)e  our  system  to  admit  the  tise  c^tl^ 
frugal  and  industrious  oiltivator :  aU  these  we  Vfgjr; 
timate  modes  by  which  we  may  reward  servic^^ 
stimulate  to  exertion,  and  strengthen  our  intermit 
government.  They  form  indeed  our  only  meani  of 
effecting  this  object;  and  we  should  m>t  iw{irc>vi- 
dently  waste  them  by  admitting,  on  thc^  mere 
ground  of  their  ability  to  advance  a  small  sum,  a 
set  of  men  without  personal  respectability  or  loc^ 
ties  to  occupy  this  vacant  but  important  pi^he  in 
the  community.  v 
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Vol.  II.  N 
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znarree,  or  village^  and  the  Rynt-warree*  settle- 
ment.  To  the  latter^  which  has  been  lately  mtro^ 
duced  into  some  countries  under  the  Madns^  go^ 
yemment^  many  objections  have  been  made;  It 
has  been  urged  that  it  enters  too  much  into  detail  i 
Aat  it  requires  more  s^lication  and  talent  in  a 
collector  than  can  generally  be  found ;  and  that  from 
its  raising  rent  in  proportion  to  industry,  it  is  od^ 
eulated  to  deprei^s  the  cultivators^  and^  in  shorty  to 
make  a  population  of  paupers.  ^  It  has  also  been 
urged  as  a  strong  general  ground  of  objection  ta 
this  system,  that  it  necessarily  requires  that  the 
revenue  officers  should  be  vested  with  an  authority 
which  they  must  be  prone  to  abuse^  because  theit 
interests  and  their  duties  will  be  in  opposition* 
To  the  first  of  these  objections  it  is  answered^  that 
it  is  better  for  the  cultivator  that  the  details  of  his 
settlement  should  be  arranged  with  the  European 
collector  than  through  a  middle  man,  like  the  X^ 
mindar*  To  the  second  it  is  stated,  that  an  eflicient 
revenue  officer,  when  once  acquidnted  with  the  de^ 
tails  of  his  district,  will  find  his  labours  easy,  and  the 
minuteness  of  his  investigations,  and  the  efiects  of 
his  constant  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants,  will 

*  The  Kulwar  or  Ryut-warree  settlement  is  one  imicle  by 
government  immediately  with  the  Ryuts  indiridaally,  under 
which  the  government  receives  its  dues  in  the  form  of  a  moneys 
rent  fixed  on  the  land  itself  in  cultivation,  and  not  being  a 
pecuniary  commutation  for  its  share  ot  the  produce,  varying 
as  the  extent  of  the  produce  may  vary  in  each  year. 
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in  a  great  degree  save  tlie  kboiir  of  the  judge.  la 
reply  to  tbethird  objectioii^  it  is  denied  that  rent 
i9  raised  cm  industry^  thongh  it  rises  with  prodnee  s 
and  ^th  tegard  to  the  objections  grounded  on  mis^ 
trust  of  the  integrity,  and  jealousy  of  the  power,  of 
the  rerrenue  ofllcers^  it  is  answered^  that  such  prin-* 
eipl^^  however  just,  are  more  adapted  to  the  go- 
vermnent  of  England  than  of  India,  and  that,  in 
6Ur  administratimi  of  the  latter,  we  are  too  c^a 
miiled  by  our  theories  on  such  points  to  dm  at  an 
abstract  excellence  of  rul^  which  is  at  equal  va** 
riance  with  the  habits  of  our  subjects  and  the  cha* 
racter  of  our  government. 

'  Such  is  a  brief  view  of  the  arguments  for  and 
against  a  system  of  revenue  which  has  been  intro-* 
duced,  or  rather  continued,  in  several  of  our  pro- 
Vincfes  with  eminent  success.  It  would,  perhaps, 
be  as  remote  from  wisdom  to  extend  it  over  all 
India  as  the  permanent  settlement.  There  are 
many  territories  in  our  possession  so  situated  that 
nothing  but  the  liberal  efforts  of  government  can 
restore  them  to  prosperity  and  maintain  them  in  iU 
To  fix  their  revenues  would  be  a  security  against 
liotbing  but  the  possibility  of  our  deriving  benefit 
from  their  improvement.  Riches  must  flow  into 
touhtries  through  other  sources  than  agriculture, 
before  government  can  be  secured  against  losses 
from  bad  seasons,  famine,  and  war;  and  until  it 
has  such  security,  it  seems  reasonable  that  it  should 
have  a  share  of  the  advantage  resulting  from  in^ 
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creased  produce.  This  principle  is  quite  cbngemat  to 
the  habits  and  sentiments  of  the  cultivators.  Thef 
require  no  more  than  a  just  and  moderate  asaeis^ 
ment  upon  their  receipts;  generally  speaking, 
they  do  not  understand  our  more  enlarged  viewift 
of  fiscal  administration^  and^  consequently^  cannol 
appreciate  them.  TTie  governments  in-  India 
which  preceded  ours  hever  made  a  permancail 
settlement  of  revenue ;  yet  experi«ice  prbyeathat 
where  the  rulers  were  just,  their  systeni  .of  eoW 
lecting^  the  revenues  was  quite  compatible  widi 
the  improvement  of  the  country,  the  diffaatQn 
of  Wedth;  and  the  creation  of  landed  ptoperAjri^^ 
The  ttjgricultural  classes  <)f  our  subjects  dr©  mom 
iktm^  atiy^  oth^r  attached  to  their  iisa{^;tii^ 
changes,  even  when ;  intended  for  >  their  <  benefit^ 
|[|&lt^"thei]di.  This  arises  from  liieir  «hayii^/no 
p6W€t  ^^«  resistance.  They  know  the  exj^ent/of 
the  burden  they  have  been  accustomed  to  bear, 
Btit^'fttom  iguorance  dread  that  for  which  it 'may 
be  exchanged.  From  these  causes,  it  is  ad  unwise 
^o  ,^adopt  any  general  system  over  our  various 
posA^l^ipus  as  it  is  fallacious  to  argue  that  ^  our 
jMiligieots  may  not  be  as  happy  and  as  prosp^onii^ 

^^'Wat!  willarisb,  though  more  gradually,  under  a*  i»yu!ii 
Warree  systfem,  xvhenever  the  assessment  is  moderate,  amd  fl*W 
up6it^  principled  that  ate  understood,  and  deemed  jUbjeftt^o 
ho  Varfa^ibn."  But'il/is  the  pi^ndples  upon  Avhlch  the  krOKife^d* 
tiifti^lS' ttide-thai  reifiWfe  to  be  understood  and'  fi»^^»t*ftt* 
than  the*lftiid-tete  or  govertiiiient  "share  S)rtik*h  it  peg«imt^;^T  -"^ 
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mnderf  systems  to  which  they  are  accustomed,  aa 
xmSkk  those  we  would  introduce  to  meet  our  own 
een^enience,  and  our  ideas  of  amelioration*  ^ 

T3ie.  unprovement  in  the  appearance  of  the 
country  from  extended  cultivation  is  biurdly  to 
fce  deemed  a  test  of  any  system.  -That  may,  in  eik 
easesj,  be  referred  chiefly  to  the  increase  of  the 
poftfam  of  the  population  whose  pursuits  are  exdu* 
sively  agricultural,  consequent  to  exemption  from 
itar.  This  last  condusion  appears  to  be  proved  by 
tfac'  condition  of  every  part  of  India  that  has  for 
many  years'  enjoyed  that  ex^nption ;  and  it  is 
(^rtain  diat  many  provinces,  under  the  most  arbjr* 
tmvy  rule  of  native  governments,  are,  from  the 
bpemtkm  of  diis  cause,  as  flourishing  as  any  lands 
inthe  possession  of  the  Company. 

Many  have  taken  alarm  at  that  spirit  of  minute 
faivestigation*  which   has  lately  prevailed,  coosit 

*  The  provioce  of  Ouzorat  has  b^n  surveyed  with  as  mocb 
minil^ess  as  a. gentleman's  estate;  but  it  never  has  been 
asserted  that  this  has  led  to  any  vexatious  or  oppressive  conduct 
towards  the  inhabitants ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  no  part  of 
our  dominions  where  they  are  more  content  or  prosperous* 
The  measurement  of  the  land  was,  with  some  exceptions, 
general  throughout  India,  under  the  Mogul  government.  Al« 
ipost  every  village  had  a  record  of  its  measurement,  and  where 
that  is  lost,  our  reviving  this  usage  is  more  likely  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  mass  of  the  cultivators  as  a  proof* of  our  dispo- 
sition to  be  just  than  to  become  extortionate,  It  creates  dis- 
content and  alarm  amongst  zemindars  and  others,  who  manage 
or  rent  lands,  from  which  they  extort  to  the  last  rupee,  but  of 
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dering  that  it  would  prove  iiijarioas  to  oar  abb- 
jecti  in  its  operations  and  results;  but  the  more 
perfect  the  knowledge  which  is  possessed  by  those 
who  govern  the  country,  the  less  exposed  its 
inhabitants  must  be  to  miBrule  and  imposition^ 
unless  we  suppose  a  case  where  such  informatioii 
be  sought  as  the  means  of  extortion  and  oppression* 
It  may  be,  and  has  be^i^  urged  that,  in  some  parts 
of  India  where  this  system  has  been  introdiioed« 
we  have  used  the  information  we  acquired,  fw 
no  purpose  but  to  bear  harder  upon  the  cultivatoi*S| 
and  that  our  desire  of  increiwe  of  i^enue  ha$ 
deprived  them  of  every  hope  of  benefit  that  covtt 
stimulate  men  to  industry  and  exertioi^.  AUowing^ 
in  order  to  try  the  question^  that  such  an  asaerdmi 
is  correct,  it  would  prove  no  more  tiian  thsEt^  we 
have  made  a  bad  use  of  our  knowledge^  not  that 
the  knowledge  was  unnecesaary.  We  may^'t» 
deed,  assume,  that  without  it  we  must  continue  in 
many  material  pomts  to  rule  and  legislate  in  the 
daik,  and  that  our  desire  to  promote  ihe  genen^ 
prosperity  of  our  subjects  by  a  moderate  asaesa- 
ment,  regulated  by  just  principles^  will  nevterbe 
essentially  done  till  the  fullest  and  most  detaitiid 
iitformation  enaMes  ua  to  effect  the  ab^mAirii^ 

the  precise  value  of  which  they  desire  we  should  renydo  iq. 
yinorunce.  The  measurement  of  the  loads  should  ^t  be 
enforced  in  countries  where  it  never  has  been  aa  usage,  uol^ss 
with  consent  of  the  cultivators.  The  right  of  resis^tinff  {t 
wa3  claimed  and  admitted  uppn  JhJs  ground  bjr  the  i^ih^i^pt? 
of  some  districis  in  Central  India. 
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ii  ck§T  imdel^tMidiog  of  what  is  conioiiant  to 
the  Qfli^es^  appropriate  to  the  condition^  and  ac^* 
ecNrdaiit  with  the  true  interests  of  every  class  of 
tJifi  yarioxis  inhabitants  of  our  territories.  Much 
has  jreccAtly  been  done  by  an  active  spirit  of 
miante  inquiry  into  j^revenue^  and  othet*  matters 
collected  with  the  good  government  of  India; 
but  our  knowledge  has  y4it  gome  little  beyond 
a  diseovery*  of  our  ignorance^  and  a  long  period 
BMst  stiU  ^pse  before  We  have  accumulated  facts 
attd  en^rienee  on  which  we  can  venture  to  esta- 
Uifih  permanent  and  unalterable  arrangements. 
Bat  tbis  pmod»  though  comparatively  long  in 
die  life  of  mam,  U  but  a  short  space  in  that  of 


^  TlMse  general  observations  opon  die  judicial^ 
police^  and  revenue  administration  of  our  Indian 
teritories  are  the  result  of  much  study  of  the 
details  €>f  those  branches  of  our  government.  The 
mtet  important  of  the  lessons  we  csa  derive  from 
past  experieaoe  is  to  he  slow  and  cautious*  in  eyepy 
pneedare  vriiich  has  a  tendency  to  collision  with 
iiut  habits  and  prejfidicefl  of  our  native  subjects. 
Wo  may  be  compelled  by  the  character  of  our 
g^emxaBOt  to  frame   some  institutions  diffisrent 

♦  For  the  truth  of  this  assertioB,  let  the  reader  refer  te  the 
Toluminous  collections  of  judicial  and  revenue  papers  recently 
putfished.  He  will  find  that  as  Inquiries  proceed,  ne\r  and 
imf)ortant  facts  are  flatly  discorered,  effecting,  firom  their 
t«Utioli  to  usages  and  right*,  etery  question  conileeted  wiA 
cMm  toi^nyperty  in  th«  soil. 
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fiKllfbftlme^lw«i  Ann^McriaWsbe^^  brttM«ii«nfh««UI 
«49FlliMUiW(ioan^o£^dbe.Iaflter  mto\obr>vft$e!idJ  Ttui 

9#^tTJPP^6>4ef«BQd^»iAf  ot]r«iibjsotB':>4lii(>it<1>^ 

ttifi^  <^feQt$>  ^.4iuMi4Hk>D£^adr«dain4mbi»iwlH<ilt 

^^  Xjl^t  ,)^,e.  .^^Q^are.  k9^  (in  tbe/eantnott  idfodM^iqtiiu 
rule  ai)4,MS>f^f^4-<)ffiffH'm^^Teniifa9Be0eK  '(t^ 
loss  can  be  repaired  only  by  that  security  'which  we 
may  obtain  through' tft<6 'wfsdMn' 6f  our  internal  go- 
^^"IW^^a!?^*'^^)^**'^  bie,jv*niwfi«)weri«t»rfkp!i*4 

fl[^*i(?^  ftiV^WgW^  pirptw»¥W!ftri«i|g4r«P  ttwl 
pr(^^.^?^.|S|lj^,erioKity,p|;  ,pim  Awn  tkaOMki^  ** 

P3?ff^^B'*W?fR^  ^^;ol\i^cts<,  By;Mpw}^4tfiotkeri 
course,  we  may  gratify  self  love;  we  may  rec^irtiidttt 
^I^MH  ^^}^ff^M^ '  y^  in%y '^e,applw4fld,fi'JBag-. 

^^i^^  S(fte\^^W  W^twl  WdillJpWWHtetrfcfti) 
*^^/f|SS^l'?lP"Tlfiyp'^^^-fr^^n^'<rf^^*W«iewp|«yilialiw 
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mny^.gradiiattyt  ediert  k  change^  there  is  m)  dcmbt; 
1^  t]ie>poviod(  is  as  yet  far  distant  when  that  can 
b0t<9)q>«bted6  and  come  when  it  wili^  to  he  safe  or 
beA^£<^al^li«(miist  boj  as  these  pages  inculcate^  the 
^imfk'Offtkesckiiqt^itselfw  All  that  the  government 
pi^idQ'ii^lbycnMdntaining  the  internal  peace  of  the 
<|qu9trtyi>aiid^'by  iadi^ting  its  principles  to  the  va- 
^ptl$y/fmling8|y  habits;  and  character  of  its  inha- 
l^if^iilbs,  t0»give  tiitie  fior  the  slow  and  silent  opera- 
tiw/hif  tlte^deiired  improvement,  with  a  constant 
i9f|nr6$idK>tx>thattenreryaittempt  to  accelerate  this  end 
wlitflbe  attended  with  the  datnger  of  its  defeat. 

Tbe^i(»l»k*«ttiit»ii^>'^6ta'  ifi6  'Wibiis  bratiches  of 
dttP  lMt*feil"^Ve4iiment  of  our  Intliari  territories 
\tdA  (WikvWKhiWeiWiott  of  the  character  of  that 
IMf  ^^paMin'Mt^th  By'wKoni  it  is  adrAidstered'. 

'>/||ie>clyft'Jr*rVi6fe  tff  the  Company  has  titldergbne 
imidiy'tkmilgto/btit  "k  hks,  \d  all  peHbicU.,  ahd  under 
•cwrfy'Systttttijirtitincted  men  of  emiriencie  aiid  dis- 
tiabtfoM?- '•■•■■  '■■■'■  '"  •    '     '  ' 

-^^i^Mi<iti6^  ef  those  who  governed' liidia  in 
tlie(Oftt)lfer'M{<ge^  of  diir  power  did  iil6t 'precipitately 
dtfdbf)tft<CMfl'li)lstitUtibhk''^hich'  they  f6and  esta- 
bUMiedHftAf'-'AV'^diiliiii^ii^ktlMi'oiP'ihe  t^Wiiories  of 
wMlii7«lft^  >h«I: 'i^tiM  pb^y^i6h.' '" ^rhe ' natives 
wiit«o<»»kaiu«d  >fdil  (t<^WV>d,'akldtiai'e4l' with  the 
BHreptaiU,  tbtb-  lU  ikta  ahdd  ;^ud^<iiall'  duiiei.  "  As 
lo^  n^ik^  ^>t\^  ^e,'l4i^Emj>^^  ^iVii'servuit, 
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often  igiioraiit  of  the  laBguageaaf  Iiidia^^  and  Utde 
^efsed  in  the  details  of  his  office.  These  were  ibp 
trusted  to  some  of  the  higher  classes  of  the  nsttiyM^ 
who,  aecording  to  their  station,  shared  in  the  emi&- 
hunents,  which  continued  the  same  as  had  been 
customary  in  the  same  office  under  the  Indian 
governments.  This  system  had  its  advanta^  and 
defects;  a  more  abrupt  change  would,  probably, 
have  rabed  serious  obstacles  to  the  advance  of  our 
power,  whidh  was  most  essentially  promoted  by  the 
rank  and  influence  of  the  natires  employed  in  asaor- 
ciationwith  the  European  servants;  but  who,  as 
the  latter  acquired  practice  in  the  duties  of  detail, 
lost  the  consideration  and  emolument  which  they 
had  previously  enjoyed.  This  change  making  rnfuHf 
of  them  retire  irom  employm^t,  their  place  van 
supplied  by  persons^  of  lower  rank  and  inar«  sub«- 
se^ient  character,  who  were  less  scnqiuloua  at-tfl 
the  Aeuns  of  enriching  themselves,  and  possessed 
titdo  ct  none  of  that  weight  with  the  inhalwtaits  4»f 
the  'country  which  gave  value  to  th«  servloes  ^ 
their  predecessors.  This  new  class,  by  still  gw/ifmg 
nit  ptofitr  which  had  been  dedared  illicit^  and .  by 
effoits  to  maintain  undue  influence  ^nd  pomert 
bvongfat  oblo^y,  not  only  aa  Aems^esi  bi^t  og 
att  thiMiB  by  whom  they  were  trvtied  and  ^toykiyi^dt 

;*  T]fi&  remark>  as  far  as  relates  to  a  knowledge  of  the  na- 
tive languages*  applies  more  to  Madras  and  Bombay  tlian 
Bengal,  m  which,  from  the  earliest  time,  many  etvtl  seifvao't'^ 
wbfe  c6iite]^^atit  in  tlUe  diiUect  bf  the  ctf^ttf^  and  MM  *iv^^ 
•a^sia)IMie«V6»ri4asokDlus.*''  _    ..  '  •     ^,   ..,rv 
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It  iB  ^' wJb^ett  of  tfmgntit^^ 
ImB  taken  jdabe  by  whieh  the^ayilBeyvAnta  af4b9 
Company  luive  becoipe  iiergojiaHy  bi^ttar  ^im4jJK^ 
£nt  the  perfmwattce  oftheiy  duties  f  but  w^  mM 
Bot  hi$ten  to  a  conoltisioa  that  the  foimer-fyiilfVM 
had  Ho  advantages^  and  the  preaent  nO:  4flfM*(#» 
The  ativere  refleotions  so  freqaently  jmds^  f^gf^imt 
tbe  fbrmer  atate  of  the  dyil  send^Q  are  ffx  fiwift 
Wing  jost;  '  This  body  of  fiiiiGtionavies^itiu^  bafM 
adaiitted,  had  neither  amk-^gm^td  Ai^qmuHtAI^ 
wiA  the  languages  of  Ladia^  nor  with  thi$  ^fjtjdja  aC 
their  aevaral  sditiaas^  as  they  iww  poiaeia*  It  ia  tvw 
alaoy  that  recompense  for  their  serviqes  was  4a^mA 
from  aowcef  more  undefined^  and  n>ore  )i^hUA4l 
^bnaajthaa  thofse  at  present  c^tabli^beda  b^fejA 
Invwledge  of  the  natire  languages^  though  a. liaof^ 
impoftaKt  aid  to  the  personal  trans^^^f^i^  ;^  h^f^ 
wtm^  we%  fiMn  the  natnre  of  our  first  ruki  tmA/Qi^ 
BMumrr  in  which  that  was  eaereiaedr  of  iioinpaiAr 
tMLj  small  cDBse«pienoc*  Under  the  J'elimtofd 
tedmaffe  e»aet  aystem  of  the  adtainiytradffla.  <gf  #Br 
tanrttariesi  it  Tery  properly  enters  into  thei^doMr 
lion  «f  ymith^  and  ia  made  an  indispenMbietfjpif^iir 
<MtfaMi3  fiM*  office;  b«t  intheeseimate  of  ohaaaotAi^ 
iC' AmU  httWB  no  more  than  ita^trlreiglMbraad 
4tenU  rank  MbofdnatD  tor  iiHtaBtry^  Mri^  imfl^ 
general  knowledgei  and  sound  judgment^  which 
must  combine  to  form  the  able  public  servant.  Aa 
an  auxiliary  to  the  developement  a^d  useful  action 
nf  thaif  ^nnaliticA*  anaoauaintanoe  with  the.  laii- 
goaget  of  India  is  most  deaiKiUb;tl»rt»liaaiiiMM^ 
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with*  theai^  it  10  noitbing^  and  injury  kasdobietiiiie^ 
resiilted  to  the  public  from  a. too  eixclusivexronh 
sideration  being* givai  to  this  attainmept.   . .       .  M.d 

Though  the  former  civil  servants  of  feheConiT; 
pan>y  did  not  diacharge  the  minuter  dutiies  ^of  their 
stations  as  they  do .  at  present^  the  recoi^a  of  ttfae 
state  AiUy  show  that  this  proceeded  from  Jaoamfeo 
riority  6f  general  knowledge,  or  of  individual  ichati 
moter»  but  was  the  mere  result  of  the  difference  oC 
the,  mode  of  gov^rmnent.  The  same  C9WO  pcof^ 
dnced  adiffepence  in  the  sources  fifom  wbioh  the^yt 
derived  the^  remuneration  of  tbeir  services,  t  ipneh 
oeivlBg,  instead  of  a  regulated  salary,  the^leesjandi 
profits  which  had  been  enjoyed  by  the  natives  tto» 
whose  oifflces  they  succeeded  in  newly^cquired'tec^t 
ritories>  th^y  only  followed  the  usage  of  the  comi^ 
try;  and  they  were  sanctiimed  in  it  by  their  owa 
^orverameiit*  It  suited  the  character  of  the  Indiaa 
administratum  in  England,  and  was  altogether 
adapted' to  that  of  our  first  rule  in  India.  That  it 
was 'loose,  midefined,  and  liable  to  great  abuse^  is 
admitted^  The  evils  of  such  a  system  became  mk^ 
nifest,  and  were  remedied ;  but  assuredly,  while  it 
continued,  the  civil  servant  who  drew  his  emcfaiK 
ments  from^  open  and  recognised  sources  wais  no 
more  bktniable  than  some  of  the  first  men  in  £ng« 
knd  who  hold  offices  that  continue  to  be  paidby  fees, 
or  fines,  in  the  manner  established  by  our  ancestorai 

There  are  some  considerations  connected  with, 
the  actual  state  of  die  civil  service  of  the  Compsmy 
which  demand  very  serious  attention*    iFroon  :th^ 
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AdLjg  of'  Lord  iCliw  to  the  present^  there  hnffs  bto» 
^Mt  Binme  complaitits  regarding  this  dasd.  They 
have  been  i^epresented  as  being  prone  to  citttrvia-r 
gaac^  an  Ihdir  fili9t  arrival  in  India ;  as  v^  gMiieirdUly 
iiivblvli^  themselves  deeply  in  debCy  imd 'tlkey^by; 
cobtibcthig  habid  and'  oUigations  adverse  to  <tbeilf 
oWn  happiness  and  re^iectabilitjr^  its  wcU  as  lb  the^ 
tiitere9tfii  and  good  of  the  public  servke.  Tbeigep 
ileralfaet'  is  admitted^  bat  the  remiedy  has  bat  y«e 
beett  ftmlid.  An  increased  lib^tdity^  of  aUb^anceiP 
h^'^teindtd  dnly  to  augment  that  propensity  )td' 
tiifdil^tless  extravagtoce,  tmtuni  torthei»ia^^and» 
ptti^pects  in  life;  i  Yonoth^is  evert  fiafagOHie^awt/ite 
etAettktions'of  thd  meams  it  will)  dbthini  «fi^ciierq 
cMftihg  idiiffieultres  are  too  loommdnly  QUaomim 
¥iit**we^ (observe  that/  in  odii^r^^vralkB  of  ^lif^imlH 
lAves  ''have  ''been  ditcoveied.  of  8ttfficienk}i;po3Wiei:r 
ifirei^fybailgtminds  to  check  sttck  disposJdons)  ott^ 
tty^ftoddUe  habits  of  eeonfodny  grDOBdedTOiiiargh^ 
dei^iis^  desire' of  indq>endeflice^  and  aitbgetlLaTCfEte 
feom  anty  mean  or  sordid  spirit  (ofsaivingi^ooSndk 
effects^' (which  we  observe  around'  uaiil  yoitngtiii^ 
of  itlh^  vbeisfc  r  prospectis^  while  trainoi.lohtbeipitSff 
si|^bcd  duties^  in  houses  of  ceninierce^uQl)thfiihii!r^ 
andfJA'^ablioiofficesj  sbouM  satisfy  >i)a  tdowbthcKenA 
w^Tgieki  ia  atitainable*  eten  (amHdtsdsnvBtiofrjicIniiiteH 
tMk\;ftdri^  >#ill  not:  rbe  denied >tUa6  Uiedcajtilaftffrf 
Kigia^ndt  >ht^ ;  fioivtta  r  ihom  aUmmsocotit  toi  eatteihraei 
gbBoelthnoidMit  oflndiavDi^KU)  '>rn()<'  mh  ')i'ji]T 
/rArparoiiipoltiint  to^ioHifider  H&e^ertithei»a)9)Aiiigrk 
ddngiaiii'flie  cdiitailidii  andi  Mae  ihstie^ii£itb6  ysbndgr 
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^M\  l^tnsit  *^  th«  Compabiy '  ^hScik  -ctm  accotntt 
ftf  tbi^  striking  dMfeiieilce.  It  has  bc^n  objected 
M  tbe^'ibrtoier^  that  it  pr(E>deedd  motetipoii  tht 
priniripk  t4if&nAmg  the  -fiiCtife  man  for  the  im* 
ponant  stations  to  which^  from  the  nature  of  iSh 
ilHfo  sen^fce^i-he  i^  liabte  to  be  hereafter  eaUedi 
tlNM'to'in^e  an  tinpretendhig  assistant  to  a  coU 
lebtM  or  jtidgef,  who  te  gradnttlly,  through  <3ie 
ft^^^*^  indtisfry'etnd  ittlcinn^tion^  to  advance  te 
kt^tMt  Stafpfoyitient.  It  is*  adttlitteSd  to  be  indispen-^ 
teble^tirttybuiig  mea  tihoitli  attain  the  Ac<|uiw- 
toi«hts^«uftfed'to  their  di^itlnktions  in  life;  but  it  is 
fetihtttidM,  ahd  With  trtith,  that  aS  that  education 
edil'dffefcll^'ls  fottnitog  the  youth  by  discipline  and 
fcf' habffsi  fiftf  a  ttlaiiAer  t*^t  will  give  him  the  power 
ttf  thier^gsfti^  his  ki!ioWled^  frontt  focts  and  experi- 
ence; and  that  knoi^ledge,  to  be  useful,  must  grow 
^tU  the  man^  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  habits 
MML«eciipati<His  of  bis  life,  and  wait  upon  the  gm*» 
ttori  ctevelopement  of  his  character. 
'"'The  ^tihg  civil  servant  of  the  Company  know« 
that  he  cannot  fail  to  be  employed  in  somie  branch  of 
the^service;  his  want  of  acquirements  may  obstruct 
has  advance,  but  irregular  habits  and  being  in  debt 
f  whiish  in  some  eases  nrast  lead  to  deterioration  of 
ftrt^itf^  and  6f  piinciple)  is  no  Impediment.  How 
ditfefent  is  the  situation  of  the  young  men  in  Eng*- 
land^/Vf ith  whom  any  qoniparison  maybe  drawn! 
UoiWCfvea'.  libe;ral  their  education,  their  attention  is 
constantly  fixed  upon  the  first  step  of  the  ladder: 
they  know  that  dissipation  and  debt  .will  at  any 
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ftAgc  Ufwi  their  career ;  and  the  examples  thej  see 
acound  them  opoate  as  a  mest  salatary  ched^  t0 
keep  ihkm  regular  and  steady  in  iheir  efforts  t9 
ascend  to  the  head  of  the  Une  in  whkh  they  are 
pMed^ 

No  part  df  this  question  has  undergone  man 
disciis^l^Ai  than  that  which  relates  to  the  colleges 
MAUished  for  th^  education  of  the  youth  of  the 
Indiatt  ci^il  service*  Those  of  Calcutta  ^  and  Hai* 
leyhiiry  have^  like  other  institutionsi  their  advan^ 
tages  and  defects.  The  former  certainly  redeemed 
yonths  from  some  bad  habits  consequent  to  theit 
being  smt  too  early  to  sequestered  stations  in  the 
oouiitry.  it  di£&ised  f  more  general  cimpetence  to 
dieir  duties  among  ihe  civil  servants ;  and^  from  the 
opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  ivith  thmr 

*  The  college  at  Madras  is  upon  a  principle  wholly  different 
from  that  at  Calcutta.  It  educates  and  supplies  native  in- 
sttuctorSf  tod  the  young  civiiians  vih6  study  at  th^ir  homet 
are  sul^ect  to  an  ammal  esuninatioa.  At  Bambay,  tliey  mmS 
toaliff  themtelyesy  and  ptts  certain  eKaminations  in  the  lail<% 
guages,  before  they  can  receive  any  increase  of  allowance  ox 
employment. 

t  The  college  of  Port  William  is  only  mentioned  here,  as  a 
jflade  for  the  instructidn  of  civil  servants  on  their  arrival  in 
India.  This  *  eicellent  instituti<m  has  other  and  high  blaimi  to 
disliaetioiit  from  the .  numerous  works  wl^ich  the  combined 
labours  of  the  leaiDed  Europeans  and  natives  attached  to  it 
have  given  to  the  public.  This  college  should  always  be  con* 
sidered  by  government  as  much,  if  not  more,  a  seat  of  learning, 
founded  and  liberally  endowed  fof  the  purposes  of  ditfbsing 
useful  Imowledgr  over  an  empire,  as  a  school  for  youth. 
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dHtfBcler^  enabled  £:oiveraaieBt  toi  aAotthcn.to  the 
v^sdomB  departments  of  the  sertke  liwr.^srliidb  iikej 
were  beat  qualified.  A  spirit  of  eigMlii<i»n  was 
also  ^uidted^  and  ^oving  men,  stsadyia^;  wi4er  the 
imittediate  observation  of  those  by  whoai  they 
wete  to  he  emfdoyed,  made  effocts  to  <B#tiiiyiyh 
Acniselves  beyond  what  they  would  .pvobably  have 
otherwise  doDe.  These  were  g^eat  ja4¥i^tfl|g)^ ; 
the  chief  evil  was  the  copgr^ating  of  ^o  hfgp  a 
body  of  youth  in  a  luxurious  capital,  wb^re  it  was 
difljcuit^  if  mA  impossible,  to  check  extravig<Mpcef 
to  which  they  had  every  imaginable  t«n)ptatici9 
both  as  to  objects  o£  expense  aiid  fiuaUty  of  at- 
taanittg  them.  In  such  a  scene,  a  .moi^  igigid 
dtsripKne  than  has  hidierto  heea  diewied.opm- 
patihle  with  the  a^  and  condidoit  of  theae  yomg 
men  wjas  necessary  to  a  con^ilete  or  efficient  check 
over  their  condnct. 

TThe  college  in  England  is  upon  tha  most  lib^sral 
seak,  and  the  students  h^ve  every  admntage  that 
ihe  tuition  of  able  and  enlightened  men  eiut  afford 
them. 

It  is  not  meant  to  enter  up<m  an  examination  of 
the  various  arguments  which  have  been:  recently 
brov^  forward  for  aM  against  Hm  iipst^ution. 
One  part  of  the  subject^  howdrer, .  upqn^  wbkh 
Ofnntons  are  divided,  demands  particular  attention ; 
it  ia  the  age  at  which  young.men  should  be  sent  to 
India*  Those  who  have  minutely,  watched  the 
progress  of  yiMrth  in  all  branches  of  the  public  ser* 
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*1tt«4agi*.'  He  ntfglrt,  «'!* -trrt*,  gatt'iiiaeli  feiirilRIl* 
ljy'aWJi*ifg'%''ye*i''oi'  tsito  mortfi  Md'attiile  iftttKhw 
irt}gllf<>«1f«totuStll^^rift'(t  fb  ^t^<er  M^.  ftfUM^ 
^IilBRife  W^iyHfeg'ihiEf-jidvairtage'br  mor^  'ttiktiiftl 
teAmcWBrff  birt  tllfc  o/y^t^is  t(Hbm/tt^^  ^tt^iMi 
ihSNitiSBS^X^^^  ^»1U  "airways  fenh*-thein»d<^s,^ 
Pal-'it 'MMfe  ^if^ -AAiP  coi*i5et^t-to  <;feitJliii'  *ifielii1 

be  4F  ttore^%«iMifit5  -on  tbek  <ii(t«#faig>  ti|)Oi¥*tlt«# 
subordinate  duties  in  India,  tblM>-'aU"tkb»^iKy«tt 
leilg^JtlwjMnM:  \aMn,  if  AfM!ompiirfl«d'by>(|fabt^de 
MaA  «4#4»riHteie«rf' whiefa- in'  ydttdv  im^  Imw  dbm 
k»^>b»vm}n^umtdi  iThe  genei-al  ai'gtmibnrinJfilVO^ 
of  their  remaining  to  a  more  mature  age  is,  (<lMft 
besMKA^'^i^-edttsatlon  bfiiflgmor^ eomj^evefi^ir 
goi«d  •ptindpiea  witt  be  more  4xe^  and  thef  #^ 
be  lnMt«d  with  »  ldiv<e  «m[  khd>(»kdgi^  ^^(^ 
<»wii 'ctfttAIVj. '  Nml^nf ' esEUt- b^< tnd«e  "d«<iraM^ 
tlHA=«aili:i«Mrt«i^>tf!t)tt!f  >W«A>  ^dtftiiih^;  '^tofiliA^gb 
there  itftfj'  ♦>«'*feny'i»<5!Cpt!on4'ip<!!hlHflg-g<?fiM-j(!ii// 
we  inti«%*Mluide*tlla«|  f>d»#  t*!*%gfr*<^^eve*t#^ 

td  twer««ff  tlfe'^ia!»rt»«s«ia-^i*lid*pte«?  he*tf(tmH 
Vol.  II.  O 
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uyured  and  unsettled  thi^  imprav^d  aii4  fi^l 
particularly  when  youth  ars  eypmed  to  the  is^ 
creased  hazards  that  will  arise  fropi  their  paynhem 
in  the  bef t-f  eguljU^d  estafali^hiaeiit^  and  that  at « 
period  when  they  are  likely  to  receive  fnone  than 
commoff  indulgence  front  pareiMs  mi  relatives  mt 
the  point  of  losing  the;q^  for  a  Ip^g  teum  of  yeas^ 
if  not  for  ever :  moreoveri  ft  tM|e  fyf  t)^  ple^sfelfte^ 
of  their  own  country^  which  is  gei^^rally  acqiifr^ 
in  the  firf t  years  of  manhood^  is  pot  a  happy  prerr 
paration  for  the  ^fe  to  whicl^  they  are  destined^ 
Tlxey  are  too  pften  disposed^  w)iw  ^9  odvitpced  ii;^ 
age,  either  to  turn  with  disgust  fyom  sf^^iMM  lupid 
w]mh  they  mwt  pass  the  greater  part  of  their  liyes^ 
or  to  seek^  in  a  course  of  diofi^less  extr#¥aggnc^ 
some  solace  for  what  they  conceive  thfiy  b^^^ 
abandoned. 

That  there  are  dapgepSj  fmd  soqie  of  nMgpi^flr 
to  the  youth  i^ho  conmte^ass  \^  }.n4)^n  career  ^t 
an  early  age^  is  not  to  b/s  denied  i  hut  there  is  a 
better  prospect  for  him  of  being  cQ^tepted  fU|d 
Ireful  throughout  the  different  stages  of  the  serrt 
yice^  than  for  one  who  enters  upon  the  sam^e  career 
^t  a  later  period. 

There  are  certain  qualifications^  jE^d^  ftbpve  all^ 
testimonies  of  good  conduct,  without  which  w^ 
youth  ought  to  be  allowed  to  propeed  to  India  in  the 
civil  service ;  but  if  in  that  country  regulations  were 
rigorously  enforced,  niaking  their  increase  of  salary^ 
as  well  as  their  promotion,  to  depend  on  their  att^pr 
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ments^  and  rendering  the  incnpring  ^  of  -  delate  imA 
habits  of  extrayagaace  a  serious  pl^Hajt^ruction^  if  not 
an  absolute  bar  to  advajotcemi^^  we  might  ^lepe^ 
to  create  a  reform  in  the  greatest  d^ects  of  thd 
present  ay^sm ;  bat  to  Ao  this  ieffectuaUy  inaoy 
ebaoges  are  required.  The  civil  fietymt  i9#  at  pre*^ 
seiit^  compelled  to  atlbain  certain  a<¥|uire8}aiita 
before  he  ean  be  employed^  and  when  in  office  be 
must  grre  a  gteat  portion  of  his  time  to  his  public 
duties ;  but,  unless  in  extmme  cases^  imi»v3per  habits 
ef  Ufe,  ^r  laige  debts^  ape  deemed  no  disqualifioation 
for  offiee^  thou^  these  (according  to  the  opinion 
af  every  statesman  who  has  treated  the  sidyect) 
are  not  only  likely  ta  deaden  his  best  feelings  and 
to  endangn^r  his  pri^ciples^  but  to  place  him  under 
lui  influence  which  may  be  ^kerciaed  in  a  mannep 
alike  injurious  to  his  r^mtation  and  the  interns 
ef  the  state* 

The  example  we  have  m  the  condupt  of  youth  in 
other  departments  of  life^  shows  that  die  objeet  in 
view  is  quite  attainable,  ai|d  poipts  out  the  only 
mode  by  whieh  an  eflieient  remedy  can  be  ajqiliad 

to  this  evil;  but  care  should  be  taken  that  this  is 

• 
•  ITiis  regulation  has  repeatedly  heen  made,  but  ne^er 
rigorously  enforced:  the  causes  of  which  are  obvious.  There  it 
nothing  so  adverse  to  the  feelings  of  an  English  government 
as  any  measure  that  wears  the  appearance  of  in^isition  into 
the  private  conduct  or  concerns  of  a  public  servant ;  %ut  the 
performance  of  this  duty  must  not  be  evaded,  when  ealled  for 
by  considerations  associated  with  the  reputation  and  interests 

of  our  country. 
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effected  in  a  manner  that  will  elevate,  instead  o( 
depress  the  service.  While  consideration  for  the 
young  men  who  enter  it,  for  their  relatives,  and 
the  public,  compels  us  to  establish  stricter  discipline 
than  has  hitherto  existed  in  India,  the  education 
of  youth  should  be  more  exclusively  directed  than 
it  has  hitiberto  been  to  qualification  for  the  .first 
duties  they  will  have  to  perform;  and  from, these 
they  should  not  be  kept  one  instant,  after  they  have 
attained  the  necessary  qualifications,  and  evinced 
sufficient  steadiness  of  conduct  to  enable  them  to 
aid  the  superiors  under  whom  they  will  have  to  act. 
The  reports  made  by  the  latter  of  the  progress 
and  conduct  of  those  under  them  should  regulate 
promotion;  and  if  any  young  men  neglected  to 
qualify  themselves  for  employment,  or  continued 
idle  and  irregular,  after  a  limited  number  of  years, 
they  should  be  sent  to  England.  This  might 
appear  harsh ;  but  if  known  to  be  the  inevitable 
consequence  which  attended  incompetence  or 
misconduct,  the  penalty  would  be  rarely  incurred. 
Parents  would  not  desire  such  a  trial  *"  for  sons  of 

*  It  has  often  been  stated  as  matter  of  complaint,  that  in  the 
college  of  Haileybury,  a  student  of  sixteen,  if  indisposed  to jgo  to 
India,  has  it  in  his  power  to  cast  away  all  his  prospects  in  life 
by  an  act  of  boyish  mischief,  which  commits  an  o£fence  against 
its  institutions ;  and  it  is  admitted  that  there  may  be  some  reason 
why  a  government,  that  is  compelled  to  be  so  strict  regarding 
those  whom  it  admits  into  its  service,  should  relax  from  its 
r^les,  in  consideration  of  extreme  youth  :  but  this  lenity 
should  not  extend  to  the  man  who  is  confirmed  in  habits  of 
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whose  conduct  and  abilities  they  had  doubts ;  and 
every  man  of  feeling  and  principle  would  be 
checked  in  his  career  of  folly,  extravagance,  or 
guih,  by  the  dread  of  the  shame  and  misery  he 
would  bring  upon  himself  and  others.  But^  sup* 
posing  that  it  shotdd  sometimes  happen  otherwise^ 
the  merited  punishment  of  a  few  would  be  most 
salutary  e:p:amples;  aoid,  looking  to  the  virtue  andT 
talent  of  the  civil  service  for  the  present  as  weU 
as  the  future  good  government  of  India,  who  will 
re^ominend  that  indulgence  to  youth,  or  considera^ 
tion  to  their  cpniierions,  should  interfere  with  the 
adoption  or  rigid  execution  of  any  plan  expedient 
for  that  great  object  ? 

Many  minor  arrangeipents  might  aid  the  succesH 
pf  the  measure  suggested;  but  we  may  be  assured, 
from  the  moment  those  strong  steps  were  decidedly 
taken,  examples  of  idleness  and  extravagance  would 
bpcome  rare.  Not  only  the  feelings  of  the  ipdi- 
viduals  and  their  frieqds  would  be  roused  agaitist 
tjiem,  but  the  sources  of  supply  would  fail;  credit*^ 

idleness  or  dissipation.  The  objection,  that  some  would  seek 
that  mode  ^  of  effecting  their  return  to  England,  supposes  a 
depraved  mind  in  a  maturer  age,  precluding  every  hope  of 
amendment. 

*  All  lesser  expedients  than  those  recommended  have  been 
tried,  and  have  failed.  A  regulation  has  been  often  suggested, 
rendering  debts  incurred  by  young  men,  under  a  certain  age 
and  circun^tances,  not  recoverable  by  law;  but  while  such  debts 
are  no  bar  to  employment,  other  pledges  and  securities  would  : 
be  proffered  and  accepted.    The  premium  on  advances  would, 
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would  no  longer  be  giyen  to  men  ^hose  prodigal 
career  was  certain  to  deprive  tbem  of  the  means  of 
repayment* 

To  carry  any  pkn  of  thii  nature  mto  eiect5  it 
would  be  neces^satj  to  increase  the  number  of 
young  men  in  India>  tbiM:  die  local  govemmtent^ 
tfvea  at  the  commenc^nent  of  their  service^  might 
have  the  powef  of  selection^  and  this  principler 
shofdd^  within  the  presci^ibed  limits  as  to  periods 
of  service^  coiitinne  to  risgulate  every  future  pro* 
BMtieii.  Any  other  systefn  ititisf  be  nnfavonraUe 
to  the  development  of  ^loife  VafiOta  and  superior 
powers  of  mind  which  k  is  essen^  should  be" 
possessed  by  all  who  fiU^  or  aspire  to  fill^  the  high 
offices  in  the  Indian  empire* 

A  seat  in  council  is  now  the  chief  object  to 
whicli  a  civilian  aspire ;  and  the  change!  that  oc^ 
cW&  every  five  years  has  k  happy  eflfect  in  keeping 
alive  that  portion  of  the  ambkioft  of  the  service 
which  is  directed  to  this,  object.  There  appear^ 
no  good  reason  why  others  who  fill  the  high  offices 
of  presidents  of  the  board  of  trade,  and  revenue, 
and  of  the  court  of  Sudder  Duwanee*,  should  not 
also  be  periodically  changed  ^r    The  locid  govern^ 

ne^  doMyt,  be  iniorefwed ;  but  this  would  be  no  obstaele  to  ttnre- 
fleotiag  youth)  whose  erabarrassmenttf  T^uld  only  be  augmented 
by  Micli  insufficient  efforts  to  pverent  theUL 

*  The  chief  civil  court  of  justice^  held  at  the  seat  of  go^ 
T6^iinieiit» 

t  If  such  a  changpe  was  e^er  aciade,  it  would  be  but  justice  to 
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ffients^  with  whom  the  nomination*  to  these  sta- 
tions should  rest,  mighf  re-appoint  where  very  ex- 
inordinary  ability  demanded  an  exception  from  a 
practice  #hich  wocdd  animate  the  system,  by  excit- 
ing an  active  spirit  of  emulation. 

The  objection  that  will  be  offered  to  snch  a  mea- 
kafe  is,  that  the  salary  of  a  counsellor,  if  enjoyed 
ibr  fire  years,  affords  the  means  of  independence, 
which  not  being  the  case  with  the  other  situations 
in  question,  it  would^  therefore,  be  hard  xtpon 
indiyiduals  who  had  attained  such  offices  to  be 
Compelled  to  vacate  them  in  five  years:  but  it  may 
he  answered,  that  one  of  the  most  essential  prin- 
dples  in  a  government  like  that  of  India  is,  to 
combine  reward  to  individuals  with  the  promotion 
«f  the  pubHc  interests,  and  that,  upon  this  principle, 
it  IS  better  to  increase  the  pay  attached  to  those 
situations  than  to  lose  the  advantages  which  th^ 
arrangement  promises  to  the  state.  This,  and 
^?very  other  practicable  measure,  should  be  adopted, 
thatt  can  have  the  effect  of  directing  the  views  of 
the  ableM  civil  servants  to  objeets  of  distinction 
and  high  employment,  both  in  India  and  in  Eng- 
land.   The  prospect  of  accumulating  great  wealth, 

ti&xm  to  peflMAi  wyw  ffiHttg  ftese  statkms  Qm  ML  term  of  five 
years,  if  they  chose  le  remiEtin. 

*  To  the  objecrioiis  which  may  he  made  from  the  prohahle 
abuse  of  this  patronage,  there  cannot  be  a  better  answer  than 
i^ferenee  to  ^  list  of  dvil  serrants  who  have  been  recom* 
mended  by  the  local  gOTemmenti^  to  seats  in  cotmcil. 
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which  once  stimulated  the  civil  service  of  Indtl^ 
no  longer  exists:  the  means  of  living  comfortably^ 
and  the  attainment  of  a  moderate  competence  at 
rather  an  advanced  stage  of  life,  is  all  that  they  can 
now  expect.  The  state  cannot  afford  to  give,  them 
higher  allowances*  than  they  now  enjoy ;  and'  it  is 
hot  desirable  that  this  clas»,  particularly  those  who 
fill  the  first  stations,  should  have  a  money-i|iaidng 
disposition,  which,  even  when  remote  fipom  corrup- 
tion, is  adverse  to  the  high  tone  bo  essentiali  for 
them  to  preserve  and  to  impart,  by  shewing  an  ex- 
ample of  perfect  freedom  from  snch  propensity ;  nor 
would  this  by  any  means  preclude  attention  to  juat 
economy,  which  is  alike  essential  to  independence 
of  mind,  and  of  action.  !   . 

Notwithstanding  any  arrangements-  that  am,  be 
made,  or  any  order  that  caa  be  given,  the  success 
of  every  plan  for  the  maintenano^  o^  improvement 
of  this  branch  of  the  public  service  will  chiefly  de^ 
pend  on  the  character  and  talent  of  those  at  :tha 
head  of  the  local  goveroments*  On  their  knew 
ledge,  impartiality,  and  unbending  firmness  of  ac^ 
^P9,  wiU'Ce^tthia  a^weU  as  all  other  .pojintis  oon^ 

t .  /*  Tliisr^;  is  OBe  |x>iat  whkh  ments  special  cen$ideration,  cod* 
ftfjctQ^  w^tJ^it^^ar  q9|iditioii  q{  fhi^^^  otiwr  Qla9fte9  o<  ^Wcf  ^vj 
yants^  ii^  Jpjdia— th^  serious  losa  <^n  remittiB;aQQ,^^^Ep^}m^^ 
this,  if  It  continues,  may  have  results,  both  as  -to  the^ education 
of  their  children  and  their  own  retirement,  which  are  unfavour^ 
able  to  the  ftrndaMbntarprlheiple  of  binfliilg  ptibHc  ^ervaiiU 
by  evtry  ideasBliOithmilaiiveeoaqtry;     '  •     :  '    i  .   '-    •  '/ 
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uected  with  the  good  adwnistration  of  India.  We 
can  regulate  and  reduce  to  a  system  every  other 
part,  of  our  govenunent  in  a  manner  that  renders 
OS)  to  a  certain  degree^  independent  of  extraordinary 
ability ;  but  we  cannot  escape  from  the  necessity  of 
having  a  succession  of  enlightened  and  able  men  to 
preside  over  the  councils  of  a  state,  which,  from  its 
singular  construction,  is  almost  as  much  affected  by 
the  personal  characters  of  its  rulers  as  if  it  were  a 
despotic  monarchy. 

INDIAN   ARMY. 

However  mtich  the  success  of  our  interna!  govern- 
ment may  depend  upon  the  civil  administration 
of  our  eastern  empire,  our  efforts  to  improve  that 
might  be  given  in  vain,  unless  we  maintain  a  com- 
manding military  power;  and  this  consideration 
gives  the  utmost  importance  to  every  question 
connected  with  our  military  establishment  in  that 
country,  as  being  the  only  means  by  which  we  can 
preserve  India,  and  as  too  likely,  if  mismanaged, 
to  prove  our  ruin.  This  latter  position  has  been 
SO'  fuHy  proved  by  the  evidence  of  past  events,  that 
any  argument  in  support  of  it  must  be  superfluous. 
As  his  majesty*s  troops  employed  in  India  are 
composed  solely  of  Europeans,  and  differ  in  no 
respect  from  the  British  army,  of  which  they  J^re 
a  detachment,  remarks  upon  the  constitution  of 
that  part  of  the  force  there  will  not  be  necessary. 
We  shaU^  therefore,  proceed  to  eiuimine  the  orga- 
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ftksation  and  principles  o^  the  Company's  army^ 
which  now  consists  of  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  men^.  We  shall  commence  by  taking 
a  gknce  at  the  plans  which  have  been  fbrmerfy 
sQggesrted  to  remedy  the  defects^  of  the  general 
system,  imd  then  consiftei^  the  ehiemges  wMeh  cir-- 
enmsta^ces  would  Aow  appear  to  render  e^itpedient* 
Lord  Gomwallis  was  requested  by  Mi*.  Dundas, 
his  majesty's  minister  for  India,  to  give  a  plan  by 
which  the  transfer  of  the  Indian  army  to  die  king 
should  be  effected;  the  chief  grounds  for  which 
measure  are  stated  to  hav^  be^fl^f-,  **  To  give  safety 
and  security  to  our  India&  «apire,  and  to  prevail 
the  continuance  or  revival  of  those  discontents  or 
jealoufliet  which  have  so  ojBten  manifiested  them^ 
selves  between  the  Ring's  and  G^mpany  V  troops,  as 
wen  aa  the  Company's  troeps  bekmging  to  ihm 
diierent  presidencies  in  that  port  of  the  World." 
From  his  lordship's  reply,  it  appeani  to  have  been 
his  delibei^ate  conviction,  that  no  systems  covdd  be 
devised  of  permanent  utility  and  satisfection  to  the 
individuals  of  both  services,  and  for  the  publico 
gobd,,  unless  there  was  a  preliminary  measure,  by 
which  the  whole  force,  tetive  as  well  as  European, 
m  India&  should  be  ^^  transferr^  to  his  m^esty'i^ 
service ;  and,  with  a  few  modifications,  be  regulated 

*  The  natives  alone  of  the  Company's  army  are  now  232^66 
rank  and  file. 

t  Vide  letters  from  Lord  Corhwallis  to  Mr.  DuAdas,  dated 
Notember  7th^  17»4^ 
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and  conducted,  ia  fature,  aeoorduig  to  the  rale» 
which  have  long  operated  in  the  king's  army.'' 
Lord  ComwalUs  stated  his  opinion,  that  although 
the  anny  were  transferred  to  the  kingyit  should 
remain  perfectly  subordinate  to  the  Company;  and 
ihflt  those  intrusted  with  the  local  government 
sbotdd  have  the  full  power  of  su^spending  and* 
seadmg  to  England  any  officer,^  from  the  higheart 
to  the  lowest  rank,  it  remaining  with  the  kifig  to 
examine  into  the  conduct  of  the  officer  so  sent 
home;  bwt  the  local  government  being  alone  re- 
spoi]»ibIe  to  the  court  of  directors  for  such  peremp-^ 
tory  cieertjse  of  power.  Lord  Comwallis,  in  the 
fetter  alluded  to,  strongly  inculcates  as  a  piinciple, 
that  measures  shocdd  be  taken  to  induce  £ui^opean» 
of  all  ckws^,  particularly  militaiy  oflScefs,  to  return 
tOi  Englfl»d.  He  recommends  leave  and  retirement 
on  full  pay  for  officers  of  each  rank,  afte^  a  certain 
period  of  service  **  While  he  prc^oses  a  eontintoaice 
of  rise  by  seniority,  be  is  the  advocate  of  the  sale 
of  eonmissions  under  certain  restrictions^;  he 
suggests  an  entire  s^aration  between  the  Eur<:^i^ 
and  native  branches  of  the  army,  luid  is  unfriendly 
to  latQiie  interehangea  betwixt  them,  lest  it  should 

*  Lieutenant  colonels  twenty-six  years ;  majors  twenty -tHree  J 
captains  eighteen ;  and  cornets  and  ensigns  six. 

t  The  ooimnander-in-chief  he  recommends  to  have  the 
power,  should  he  think  fit  to  exercise  it,  of  permitting  an  officer^ 
not  in  the  regiment  in  which  the  vacancy  occurs,  to  purchase ; 
hut  this  power  not  to  authorise  him  to  introduce  any  officer  who 
is  not  senior  to  the  person  in  the  class  who  is  ready  to  purchase. 
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open  a  door  for  abase  of  patronage^  and  the  intro- 
duction of  inefficient  officers  into  the  native  corps. 
He  expresses  himself  very  strongly  as  to  the  neces- 
sity of  protecting  the  latter.  "  Officers,"  he  observes, 
^'  whose  services  are  so  unalterably  fixed  in  so 
distant  a  quarter  of  the  globe,  ought  to  be.protected 
by  estabUshed  regulations  against  the  hazard  of 
suffering  by  the  abuse  of  patronage  in  any  com- 
mander-in-chief." 

In  1811,  when  the  Company  petitioned  for  a 
renewial  of  their  exclusive  privileges,  the  subjject 
of  the  transfer  of  the  army  was  again  brought 
forward.  Those  by  whom  it  was  advocated  rested 
their  chief  argument  on  the  same,  baais,  the 
indispensable  necessity  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
jealousies  and  divisions  which  existed  between  the 
officers  qf  the  King's  and  Company's  armies  in 
India.  But  the  principles  of  the  transfer  now 
proposed  differed  in  some  essential  points  from 
those  proposed  by  Lord  Comwallis.  A  greater 
latitude  of  power  as  to  promotion,  particularly  in 
the  higher  ranks,  was  proposed  to  be  given  to  the 
commander-in-chief.  As  an  incitement  and  reward 
to  the  native  local  service,  it  was  suggested  that, 
on  reaching  the  rank  of  colonel,  they  should  be 
eligible  to  employment  in  any  quarter  of  the 
globe;  and  such  a  measure,  it  was  anticipated, 
would  not  only  be  an  encouragement  to  this  branch, 
but  render  the  experience  of  men  of  talcpt  and 
acquirements  available  to  the  general  service  of 
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the  country.  It  was  proposed  that  exchanges 
should  take  place  between  the  two  branches  of  the 
army,  restricted  only  by  such  regulations  as  were 
indispensable  to  preserve  the  efficiency  of  the  local 
service,  which  required  in  those  that  entered  it 
a  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  a  certain  period 
of  residence  in  India.  It  was  not  intended  to 
admit  the  officers  of  the  native  branches  of  the 
army  to  sell  their  commissions,  but  they  were  to 
have  the  right  they  now  enjoy  of  retirement  on 
ftiU  pay,  after  a  certain  period  of  service.  It  was 
proposed  th^t,  upon  this  change  being  made,  the 
armies  of  the  different  presidencies  should  be 
consolidated  into  one.  This  was  strongly  recom- 
mended, on  the  ground  of  that  leading  principle 
which  has  been  the  foundation  of  every  large  and 
liberdl  plan  suggested  for  the  reform  of  the  Indian 
army,  that  of  putting  an  end  to  feelings  of  jealousy 
and  irritation,  which  arise  out  of  distinctions  as  to 
allowances  and  promotion  between  the  armies  of 
Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay. 

Strong  arguments  were  brought  forward  against 
any  transfer.  The  peculiar  constitution  of  the 
native  army,  and  the  education  necessary  for  tie 
European  officers  attached  to  it,  were  strenuously 
urged ;  and  it  was  assumed,  that  recent  measures 
h^d  giyeh  a  strength  and  efficiency  to  this  branch 
of  the  service  which  did  not  belong  to  it  wtieh 
Lord  Gornwallis  suggested  thdt  transfer;  and  it 
was  added,  that  the  principal  objects  'that  not)le- 
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mm  had  in  view  w^ere  attained  by  the  r^ulatiens 
of  1796^  which^  by  ^ving  equal  rank  and  con^ 
sideration  to  tbje  ofiicers  of  the  Company*^  armyi 
had  a{q)rosiiaat6d  them  a«  much  ta  thoee  of  1m 
]iiajesty*8  service  a«  it  was  expedient  or  politic  to 
do  with  an  army  so  situated  and  $o  constituted* 

The  danger  to  the  character  and  efficieney  of 
1^  local  army  of  India,  from  being  under  the 
same  authority  with  that  of  England^  was  forcibly 
dwelt  npon ;  and  it  was  assumed  that,  if  a  tmns&r 
took  place,  no  merit  or  pretensions  of  the  former, 
and  no  s^ise  of  the  wisdom  of  general  rulefi  £»r 
their  protection,  could  b^  expected  to  resist  the 
tide  of  influence  and  interest  which  would  always 
be  in  favour  of  the  latter.  The  certain  consequences 
must  be,  that  the  local  army,  when  transferred  to 
the  king,  would  ^ndually  become  inferior  and 
secondary,  a  result  whidi,  there  was  every  reason 
to  fear,  would  be  fatal  to  the  existence  of  our 
Indian  empire. 

The  constitutional  objection,  so  dci&a  urged,  of 
transferring  to  the  crown  such  a  grrat  portion  of 
patronage,  as  the  command  of  an  army  q£  such 
magnitade,  was  repeated;  but  the  strength  of  all 
the  ai^uments  brou^i^  forward  od  this  occaaioa 
by  the  chairmen  of  the  directors  rested  on  po^ 
litical  grounds.  Their  reasons  cannot  be  better 
given  than  in  their  own  words.  ^^  The  Ccmipany^s 
government,"  they  observe,  ^  has  hithato  been 
relucted,  both  by  its  own  subjects  and  foreign 
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ppwen^  because  it  po«&ef  sed  n  gre^t  military  force ; 
argaAizing  tjbas  fopce^  enlarging  or  reducing  it  at 
pleasure^  appointing  its  officers^  rewarding  meritji 
punishing  t]bie  unworthy^  providing  for  tlie  cprnfort** 
ible  retiren[ient  of  the  veteran  officer  aod  spldier^ 
%nd|  ij|  shorti  exercising  aU  the  fonctiops  of  a  gp« 
vernipg  power  oyer  a  very  nunierous  body  jof  meo, 
of  high  military  spirit^  it  has  possessed  all  the  re^ 
specti^bility  imd  the  benefit  of  their  sittachioi^nt  and 
fiddiity.  Looking  upon  the  meinbers  of  civil  go-* 
v^cnioept,  ^d  the  body  of  civi}  seryantSj  as  belongs 
ing  to  th^  s^nie  n^t/^rfi  with  themselves,  add  as 
th?  first  ori^r  ii^  t)|e  state^  they  have  paid  a  wiUing 
Qbedie^ce  to  their  lauthority,  and  h^ve  thereby  uprr 
held  their  internal  adn^ifiistratippj  and  their  consen 
%i]enc«  afcraidf  Th^  in^roductiofi  of  certaid  ki^s 
ffiffinmU  ba$  h^m  undei9tpod,  as  it  was  intended* 
to  be  iperety  it  Rapport  of  the  public  intei:est 
wA^t  the  existiqg  system  i  but  if  the  Cqmpany. 
\irere  to  be  div^^cd  of  the  whpk  of  thmr  mijiti^'y 
force  and  ppwer^  if  they  were  tq  be  no  longer  m^ts^ 
t#rs  of  a  singly  r^ment,  pp  longer  capable  of  &a^ 
tertainiog  any  SQ^§rs>  npr  of  givipg  one  subaltern's 
copiqissioo  i  if  ^  imnieuse  body  of  men  who  have 
so  ^opg  looked  up^  to  thpm  were  to  be  transferred 
hwfi  them,  the  people  must  consider  their  powejp 
^  &llen^  and  drawing  rapidly  to  a  close.  Conti-* 
nuing  still  to  their  government  a  general  control 
oyer  tim  employment  of  the  army>  and  to  their 
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civil  servants  the  internal  administration  of  their 
officers^  would  give  the  people  no  assurance  to  the 
contrary.  Those  servants,  in  the  discharge  of  their 
difierent  functions,  of  judges,  inagistrates,  collec- 
tors, could  not  expect  the  same  respect  and  sup* 
port,  dther  from  pubKc  opinion  or  the  attachment 
of  the  native  troops,  as  when  all  looked  to  the 
same  head  for  protection,  patronage,  and  reward. 
Indeed  to  make  so  wide  a  separation  of  the  military 
from  the  civil  power,  to  take  away  the  organiza^ 
tion,  the  mterior  regulation,  and  with  these  the 
patronage  of  the  army,  from  the  local  government, 
to  place  all  these  powers  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, subject  only,  in  the  exercise  of 
them,  to  an  authority  at  the  distance  of  half  the 
globe,  would  throw  the  means  and  temptations  of  a 
dangerous  ascendancy  into  the  scale  of  the  military 
department,  which,  constituted  by  his  majesty, 
might  easily  be  led  to  slight  the  civil  servants  of  a 
meaner  master,  and  their  chance  of  distant  redress. 
Among  the  natives  of  India,  it  has  been  usual  to 
consider  the  military  power  and  those  possessing  it 
as  pre-eminent ;  and  they  see,  in  some  examples  of 
the  present  day,  that  power,  under  the  idea  of  as- 
sisting the  civil  and  political  administration^  ac- 
tually controlling  it.  The  Company's  government, 
in  short,  lowered  and  overshadowed  in  this  way, 
would  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  continue  to 
possess  the  authority  necessary  for  the  proper  ad- 
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ministration  of  the  afikirs  of  that  great  empire ;  and 
it  might  then  be  conceived  that  a  further  change 
only  could  supply  what  is  defective  *." 

ITiese  arguments  were  deemed  of  sufficient 
weight  to  prevent  the  transfer ;  and  as  they  may 
probably  meet  with  attention  when  the  sulgect  is 
again  brought  under  discussion,  it  becomes  of  im- 
portance to  examine  how  far  the  defects  of  the 
actual  system  can  be  remedied,  and  the  interests  of 
the  different  brtmches  of  the  military  service  of  our 
common  country  be  placed  upon  a  permanent 
footing,  that,  by  adding  to  their  efficiency^  will  give 
strength  to  the  state* 

The  opinion  of  all  wise  stotesmen  and  able 
military  commanders  has  been  invariably  the  same 
widi  regard  to  the  indispensable  necessity  of  putting 
an  end  to  the  jealousies'f*  and  divisions  which  have 
so  often  arisen  between  the  officers  of  the  king*s 
army  and  those  of  the  Company's,  and  between 

*  Vide  Negotiation  for  the  Renewal  of  the  Oosipany's  privi* 
kgflB^page  S7. 

t  There  is  no  part  of  their  duty  that  reqmres  such  constant 
attention  from  officers  high  in  command  as  the  employment  of 
the  different  branches  of  the  service  under  their  orders  in  a 
manner  that  shall  at  once  promote  their  union  and  add  to  their 
efficiency.  The  separate  employment  of  King's  and  Com- 
pany's trpops,  or  the  oorps  of  the  different  establishments,  when 
on  the  same  service,  should  ever  be  avoided ;  it  is  pr^piant  with 
evil,  exciting  jealousy  and  bad  temper ;  while  emulation  and 
harmony  are  certain  to  be  the  result  of  men  sharing  the  same 
hardships  and  dangers,  and  being  alike  associated  in  failure 
and  success* 
Vol.  II.  P 
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the  different  military  eatablishmeixts  of  the  latter 
Some  niirrow-aninded  men  have  whiapered  their 
belief  that  there  waa  safety  to  the  atate.  upt  the 
existenoe  of  such  differences  i  but  such  persons 
have  forgot  that  the  very  alarming  eyents  which 
form  the  grounds  of  their  drie«4  hi^ve  ht€Xh  w 
almost  every  ciase^  the  result  of  th^e  jefdousies 
and  divisions  which  are  deprecated*  They  are 
ignorant  also  that  it  is  much  more  easy  to  ^reatf 
and  maintain  a  bad  q>irit  amongst  a  limited,  body 
of  meut  who  are  affected  by  the  same  local  cirqum'* 
stances^  than  it  is  to  spread  such  a  spirit  throvghr 
out  more  extended  numbers^  and  a  wider  sphere* 
But  these  considerations  hardly  merit  mention^  for 
we  may  safely  assume  that^  if  ever  it  is  a  princlplft 
of  our  policy  to  rule  by  keeping  divided  tht 
European  officers^  to  whom  we  must  chiefly  truat 
for  the  safety  of  our  empire  in  India,  that  empire, 
will  soon  verge  to  its  decline.  The  competency^ 
the  spirit  and  the  loyalty  of  this  cla9s»  CQUs^tute 
our  strength^  and  it  will  be  increased  by  their 
union^  but  wiU  be  decreased  by  all  causes  which 
tend  to  perpetuate  or  create  jealousies^  distrac- 
tions^ or  divisions  amongst  men,  who^  though 
placed  in  dilierent  Immchea.  to  me^  peculiar  cim 
oumstanees^  serve  one  common  country^  thcar 
attachment  to  which  can  have  none  of  those  fiio* 
tives  to  shake  it  which  exbt  where  men  colonize, 
and  are  almost  naturalized,  in  a  distant  land. 
The  truth  and  force  of  this  fact  has  never  been  so 
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8«ro0^1y  inustrated  lU  k  tbe  course  of  thooe  tem-^ 
ponuy  ftb^Tttioiid  from  duty  wluch  have  occurred 
in  diffisreat  parts  of  die  Indiau  army  aiDce  the 
first  Mtablijihmeiit  of  our  power  ia  that  country. 

The  suppartmg  and  eltvating  of  the  Goat^aay*! 
almy  is  a  point  not  mona  necetsaty  than  dificalt. 
It  tao&iit  be  done  without  the  coidial  coH>ptratioft 
(aridag  out  of  a  MMe  of  iti  neoeaaky)  of  the  ax>wu« 
It  muBt  enjoy  an  equal  ahate  of  Ihe  farow  au4 
emaid^ration  of  the  sorereign  as  tl^rt  which  bcAtft 
his  name:  in  commands,  in  honours,  in  every  dis^ 
thiction,  it  must  be  upon  a  par(  and  every  measure 
must  lie  adopted  that  can  OHmteraeC  the  depressing 
influence  of  the  oircumstanoes  in  which  it  k  pboedc 
If  keptf  from  political  reasons,  distinct  in  namei  it 
should  be  associated  in  feeling  and  interests,  and 
every  ammgement  formed  that  cooU  bring  die  twa 
serfioes  nearer  to  each  othw« 

To  eflect  th«se  obJMts^  SQme  eohcesmostf,  bodi 
en  the  part  of  his  majesty's  government  and  of  the 
ODtt^flny,  will  be  necessary*  The  boon  of  em* 
ploynsent  pa  general  service  to  officers,  of  high  rank 
intbe  CcMnpaay*s  army  might  be  granted.  It  would 
ek^rate  the  local  service  of  India;  it  might  eventu* 
ally  be  of  benefit  to  the  country,  and  could  never 
inflict  the  slightest  injury  on  his  majesty's  service. 
Exchanges^,  under   strict   regulations,   might  be 

'*  Buch  SjBehanges  woold  require,  ^  the  officer  enlering  tlie 
native  toatic^,  a  conpeteaee  id  knowledge  of  tiw  languefpee 
and  a  period  of  sernce  in  India  proportionate  to  hk  rank. 
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permitted  between  officers  in  the  Ring^s  and  Cona- 
pany'sarmy.  These,  however  seldom  they  occurred, 
would  be  very  beneficial,  and  tend  more  than,  any 
measure  to  raise  the  feeling  of  the  latter,  and  to 
unite  the  two  branches  of  the  senrice'**'. 

It  has  been  a  constant  theme  of  oomphint  with 
the  officers  of  his  niajesty's  service  in  India,  that 
they  are  debarred  by  usage  from  many  situations 
of  honour  and  emolument  which  are  exduaively 
filled  by  Company's  officers*  This  complaint  ap- 
pears just,  or  otherwise,  exactly  as  it  is  considered 
wtth  reference  to  individuals  or  the  whole, senvice* 
Thai:  ihere  always  have  been  scone  few  of  his 
majesty's  officers  in  Iiidia  qualified  for  suchi.ei^a- 
ploynaents  is  certain;  and  tliat  many  .have  served 
in  that  country  a  period  which  folly  entitled  them, 
to  such  situations,  is  equally. so;  hut  general  ques- 
tions that  affect  the  interests  of  large.bodies  of  men 
mmt  be  decided  on. general  principles.  Plaoed  in 
the  looadition  in  which  the  Company^^  o^icer^ 
have  hitherto  been,  they  have  viewed,  witl^  a  re^on-r 
aide  jealousy  ;and  apprehension,  any  approach  ,tp 
interference  with  those  advantages  to  which  m^gfi 
had  given  them,  what  they  deemed>  a  prescriptive 
right.    They  had  little  dread  of  .the  jTew  officeri^  ojf 

♦  Officers  with  whom  the  climate  of  India  disagreed,  or  wlio 
had  acquired  or  succeeded  to  fortune,  but  desired  to  reikniitk  in 
the  army,  woAld  .exchange  into  king's, corpse saodttii^lda^e^ 
m?09Ad  he  supplied  by  men  vrillii^>mdable.to  jp^^jtJ^^jji^B. 
^n  foreign  service. 
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the  king's  army  ^o  were  competent^  and  the 
justice  of  whose  claim?  to  participation  in  staff 
employments  was  not  deniable;  but  they  feared^ 
arid  Mrith  justice,  that  if  the  path  were  opened^ 
another  class,  with  less  pretensions  as  to  local  qu<^ 
lifications,  but  with  better  interest,  would  step 
between  them  and  these  hopes,  on  the  fulfilment 
of 'which  every  prospect  of  revisiting  their  native 
country  was  grounded. 

Should  exchanges  between  the  two  services  be 
estdbfi^ed,  the  door  would  be  opened  through 
which  qualified  officers  of  his  majesty's  service 
might  enter  and  participate  in  those  stations  firom 
winch  they  are  now  excluded.  No  other  expedient 
can  be  adopted  to  accomplish  this  object,  that  will 
not  be  liable  to  abuse,  and  calculated  to  afiect  most 
seriously  the  temper  and  interests  of  the  Indian  aitny. 

The  proposition  for  consolidating  the  forces  <rf 
the  three  presidencies  into  one  army  was  recom- 
mended, fifteen  years  ago,  as  a  measure  of  expe- 
diency. The  events  which  have  since  taken  place 
have  rendered  it  one  of  necessity.  The  territories 
of  otir  different  governments  are  no  longer  divided 
by  seas  and  continelits.  Though  we  do  not  ac- 
tually possess  the  whole  of  India,  we  have  military 
occupation  of  every  province  of  that  extensive 
countvy ;  ^ud  constantly  maintain  from  twenty  to 
thirty  thousand  men  in  stations,  which,  as  far  as 
the  position  of  forces  is  concerned,  experience  has 
proved  to  be  alike  convenient  to  Bengal,  Madras^ 
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or  Bombay*  B&nd^  tlu«  fact,  no  internal  rebeU 
Hon,  much  1^9  foreign  war»  can  occur^  without  the 
troops  of  the  Afferent  preaidenciet  bdng  called 
upon  to  co^opeorate.  Yft  «uch  continues  to  be 
their  distinct  organisation^  with  regard  to  the  po^ 
and  establishments  both  of  fighting  men  and  fol* 
lowers,  that  they  can  never  be  brought  together 
without  danger  of  serious  discontents,  if  not  nm- 
tiny.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  expatiate  on 
causes  and  e^cts,  the  nature  and  consequences  of 
which  must  be  obvious  to  the  most  superficial  Ob- 
server, Those  whose  experience  has  enabled  them 
to  form  a  better  judgment  upon  the  question  must 
see,  not  merely  serious  inconvenience^  but  danger  in 
continuing  to  leave  it  unsetded.  The  remedies  are 
easy,  and  the  i^>plication  can  be  opposed  only  by 
men  whose  minds  are  fettered  by  local  prejudices, 
or  who  desire  to  foster  distinctions  and  divisions 
amongst  those  whose  harmony  constitutes  the  true 
safeguard  of  the  state* 

From  the  character  of  the  native  army^  and  the 
similarity  of  habits  and  language  of  a  great  pro^ 
t>Qrtioii  of  these  military  classes>  of  whom  it  is 
ciHnposed,  no  inconvenience  or  embarrassment 
could  result  f^om  makibg  the  three  armies  of  India 
three  divisions  of  one  amiy»  Each  divisicm  would 
remain  as  at  present ;  cadets  would  foe  nominated 
to  it,  and  be  appointed  as  vacancies  occurred  to  its 
r^ments.  On  such  an  organization  taking  plac^ 
it  would  be  better  that  oflScers  should  rise  regi* 
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iOLetktAlHf  t6  the  luHik  of  lieutenatit-colonel,  instead 
tuf  that  of  major^  aa  they  now  do  ;  as  such  an  alter- 
ation in  tb«  actual  system  would  prevent  their  re- 
moTitl  firom  distant  parts  of  India,  except  when  an 
ilierease  was  made  to  the  army.  On  such  an  occa- 
sion, the  senior  officer  of  each  rank  would  be  pro- 
moted>  not  those  of  any  division.  The  above  plan 
wotdd  disturb  nothing  that  is  established;  the  staff 
would  continue  as  at  present,  unless  it  were  deemed 
expedieat  to  select  the  generab*  employed  upon 
It  frOBi  the  whole  army,  instead  of  the  division 
where  the  vacancy  occurred.  The  off-reckonings 
to  eomtttandants  of  regiments  are  at  present  con- 
iolidated  in  one  generied  list  j  and  officers  would 
succeed,  if  this  plan  were  adopted,  to  be  colonels  of 
«oi^  by  seniority  in  the  Indian  army,  not  in  the 
divlsioti  to  which  they  had  as  regimental  officers 
belonged*  Tbe  pay  and  allowances  of  all  ranks, 
from  the  general  who  commanded  to  the  lowest 
public  follower,  would,  on  this  change  taking  place^ 
be  regulated  by  clear  and  understood  principles  of 
equality  aAd  justice,  so  as  to  leave  no  ground  of 
c<Hnplaitit  of  any  one  part  of  the  army,  from  the 
comparison  of  its  condition  with  that  of  another  part 
employed  on  the  same  service  and  the  same  duty^ 
*  That  lliere  might  be  petty  difficulties  In  carrying 
Bdto  execution  some  of  these  changes  in  the  consti- 
tution  of  our  Indian  army^  cannot  be  denied.    The 

•  This  discretionary  power  might  safey  be  intrusted  with 
the  c6mmander-in-chief  of  India. 
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chief  oy  ectious  will  occur  to  the  mindfl  of  Buen  who 
have  wt  served  m  that  army  during  the  la^t  teH  or 
twelve  years ;  and  such  will  be  least  seBsihle  of  the 
necessity  of  making  them.  TThose  who  know  the 
m^itajry  stations  we  now  occupy,  and  who  have  had 
opp.ortuAitiea  of  observing  the  recent  intermixed 
e^plojm^t  of  the  troopa  of  the  different  presi- 
depcica,  will  well  understand  the  ahsolute  neceasity 
of  putting  an  end  tp  distinetions  which  have  em- 
barraj^sed,  and  will,  if  not  altered,  continue  to  emr 
barra33  the  pi^blic  service.  The  feelings  and  pre- 
judip^s,  of  individuals  may  l^d  them  to  suggeat 
dout^jbs  ^s,  to  the  .wisdom  of  a  plan  which  proposes, 
in  sf>jxi!^  C93es,  ^to  transfer  officers  fro^i  one  division 
to  anpthpjc.  Iliey  may  bring  forward  the  diSereiice 
of  cbaJT^ctei:  of  the  sepoys,  and:  the  different  tseat^ 
ment.they  require ;  and  it  may  be  also  alleged,  that 
thp  removal  of  an  6fficer  from  one  extreme  of 
India  to  aiM^ther  will  be  a  hardship.  To  the  first 
of  these  ai^guments  it  may  be  said,  that  whatetYer 
was  focmerjiy  the  case,  there  is  at  present  no  essential 
diffiprence  either  in  language,  habits,  or  chaoactei  of 
the  pative  troops  of  our  establishments,  and  that, 
wh^^t^yer  may  be  their  usages,  they  all  require  to  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner.  With  respect  to  the 
Eurj^pe;^  x)fiicer,  it  is  desirable,  on  every  ground, 
thf^t ^. shpjQ^d  never  be  local.  The  more  he  is  ex<^ 
pqsie^  tp  the  vicissitudes  of  ;the  service,  and  tohej 
employed  in  different  parts  of  the  empire;,  the  more 
his  experience  and  knowledge  will  be  enlai^d ;  and 
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those  quiiUties^  with  whatever  of  inccmvenience  or , 
hardship  their  attainment  is  attended/ mixst  uhi* 
mafely  prove  as  beneficial  to  the  individual  as  to 
the  govarnment. 

Many  and  essential  benefits  would  result  from 
consolidating  th6  local  armies  of  India  into  one: 
there  would  then  be  an  end  to  those  discontents 
which  have  so  often  arisen  concerning  a  difference  in 
pay  and  allowances^  and  from  an  increase  of  one 
establishment  to  the  real  or  supposed  .  injury  of 
tmQther.  This  was  not  felt  formerly  in  the  manner 
it  most  be  at  this  period,  when  the  third  of  our  mi- 
litary stations  cat!  be  occupied  With  equal  facility 
by  the  troops  of  any  one  of  the  presidencies^ 
Wherever  an  increase  of  corps  is  required,  it  b6- 
e6mes  a  question  of  judgment  with  the  Governor- 
gedeial  to  which  army  it  shall  be  giveh;  and  a 
tHi^kt  previous  change  in  the  disposition  of  the 
foiceS'  will  make  it  easy  to  transfer  the  app^ent 
expediency  of  an  increase  from  one  presidency  to 
another.  Whatever  may  be  the  talent,  the  justice, 
or  the  impartiality  of  the  Govetnor-general,  he  cau'^ 
never  hold  the  balance  in  a  manner  that  wilt  prevent 
disocmtent*  Bodies  of  men  will  always  haVe  their 
feelings  agitated  by  measures  which  so  seridusly 
coneenx  their  future  prospects  in  life,  when  these 
»e  so  liable  to  be  affected  by  the  decision  of  an  in-* 
dividual  in  power ;  and  if  that  decision  is  unfavour-' 
able  to  them,  they  will  impute  to  him,  however  in-* 
^l^fficient  the  grounds,  motives  of  partiality,  or  weak 
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aubmiMVMi  to  the  kiflMitce  of  thoie  by  wlidBi  he  It 
BUrrouxkM*  The  nature  and  eflhctt  of  the  fetliiigft 
to  whieh  the  present  ijttem  aomst  give  me  wiU  be 
perfectly  understood  by  all  acquainted  witit  tfie 
temper  and  coMtitntion  of  armies*  The  remedy 
of  diis  ^il  should  not  be  deferred.  If  there  is  a 
dii^lUce  tO'  direct  the  immediate  adoption  of  an 
asrangement^  making  the  benefit  of  incntese  of 
eorps  general ;  at  aoy  rate^  aU  regiments  ralMd 
in  fnture  might  be  equally  distributed  between 
Bengal)  Madras,  and  Bombay,  commencmg  widi 
thsft  of  which  die  officers  are  mXMst  backward 
in  promotion.  What  has  been  before  stated  will 
show  that  not  the  slightest  difficulty  coidd  oocdr  on 
the  ground  of  the  increase  being  more  wanted  ift 
one  presidency  than  at  another,  as  that  woidd  be 
obviated  by  the  transfer  of  the  duties  of  a  station^ 
which,  from  its  position,  was  equaUy  conrenlirat 
to  the  presidency  receiving  the  benefit  of  ihe 
augmentation. 

A  second  advantage  from  amalgamatkig  the 
local  armies  of  India  would  result  from,  the  first. 
When  the  nomination  of  European  officers  frtmi  a 
general  list  to  newly-raised  ck>rp»  was  adc^ed,  it 
w^ldd  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  those  wls^re 
the  men  were  recruited,  or  where  employed.  The 
consequence  would  be,  that  the  whole  liative  army 
would  be  more  disposable  than  it  is  at  present 
to  serve  in  any  quarter  of  our  dominions.  Occa- 
sions hav«  occurred,  and  are  more  Kkely  than  evtt 
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to  bccnr^  vhai  our  ssfbty  may  dtpettd  on  om 
power  to  emplof  the  ndtires  of  Bengal  in  tho 
territories  of  Modrin  or  Bombey,  or  thode  ^f  the 
ktter  in  Bengal  or  HindnBtan.  Ld^king  to  those 
iBtenuJ  ctimmotiom  from  wfaieb  ife  cannot  es^peet 
exemption^  there  is  no  principle  of  policy  likely  to 
be  more  oonitnorre  to  the  security  of  the  empire : 
but  we  must  in  a  great  degree  be  deprited  of  the 
advantage  it  oftrs^  till  a  pkn  is  adopted  wMth 
duA  put  an  end  to  the  s^yaration  of  intehs^ts  now 
eziating  among  the  European  offieeti. 

The  third  advantage  of  the  plan  pM^osed  is  of 
consequence  for  the  same  olject,  that  of  lendering 
our  natiya  army  more  aTailable  in  e^ery  part  of 
India,  and  of  enabling  us  to  employ  them  together^ 
widiout  ereatmg  a  spirit  of  dsicontent  which  has 
ofien  approached  to  mutiny.  This  can  be  done 
only  by  assimikting,  on  the  ptincipleis  suggested^ 
the  pay  and  allowances  of  the  native  soldiery  arid 
public  followers^  These  should  be  fixed  wfth 
reference  to  certain  general  principles,  and  not  be 
dependant  on  the  establishment  tb  which  this  or 
tint  soldier  of  the  same  gov^nment  belonged; 
The  military  equipments  ahd  departments^  of 
4ie  forces  of  the  diflerent  presidencies  shottld  be 

*  This  particulsrly  afydies  to  that  v^QSt  iDt^portaof  f^  |dl 
military  departmeots,  the  Commissariat.  The  difference  of 
principle  in  that  of  Bengal,  and  those  of  Madras  and  Bombay, 
a  such,  Ihat  it  "beiiomes  almost  impossible  to  employ  the 
troops  together  during  any  long  ptridd  df  operatioiM. 
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MDstHut^'Oii  the  flttme  g^MnlprindlpleSy  aikl  be 
aiulittle  different  in  pfaetioe  as  local  ctrevlistanioes 
woiiU.|MWtti;  otberwiaewe  shall  never. have ^onr 
]j»4mk  "armies  posaessed  of  tint  efficieney  and 
stoeNigtb  whiofa  ih^j  should  have  for  unittd  operas 

.Tb^  rke  of  European  officers  in  the  tnAve 
^ijiiy  tc^  In^a  «»«st  continue  to.  be  hj  Bemmtfi 
biMli<ev^'  measure  consistent  with  their  intorests^ 
wd/  with  tho^  iof  the  pnbUc^  sbonld  .be»talDen> 
ta  ^^Qelerate  :tbe  attainment  of  rank  and  command 
fta .  tl^oae  /  who  hnr^  gained  experience  '  ia  this 
lN7«9ch-of  the  service*  The  frequent  dtagnardaiu^ 
of  fiwmotion  which  have  occurred  have  been 
bidiitrto  leltenred.hj  expedtents  that  gave  an  in^ 
pnlsei'for  the  moment,  but  were  followed  by  « 
re-attuMBt  that  often  left  men  in  a  worse  situation 
thatt  they  were  before.  We  most  not  judge  of  the 
effects  of  such  stagnation  of  promotion  is  the 
local  anny  in  India  by  what  we  observe  ftomt  t^ 
some,  cause  in  £uglaiid«  There  is  hardly  any 
ajaal^^  I  the  power  of  exchanging  into  other  corps } 
of  purdiasing  and  selling  their  commissioi^  ;  that 
o£  >li]dag  with  their  relations  and  fnends;  the' 
coiineKions  they  form,  and  the  diierent  weSkB 
of.  life  :openito  men  in  their  natr?e  country,  place 
tWmtin  a  situation  totally  different  from  those  who 
ajjd  in.  a  numner  banished  to  a  foreign  land,  ^here 
tl^eyimay  tolniost  be  ifonsidered  aliens  frotti  .trft 
family!  tiei'  nA  c^nexwh&,J  wi*h  theit't*dsj)ect4 
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limited  to  their  profegsion,  to  vfclch  they  ate*  in 
hcM  henmd,  from  the  day -they  enter  it,  M  the  ^  only 
means  it&ey  have  of  subsistence.  The' off cers' df 
hnmsjcaty's  service,  if  disappointed  or  discontei^tod^ 
have  g^neeally  the  means  of  escape,  and'if^  in  eitot^ 
ing  that,  their  condition  becomes  worse,  tHe]r<e<tt[i^ 
plainti  are  not  heard;  diey  prodnoe  n^  effiM3t  on 
otfaem;  yomig  and  more  sangmne  esttidlda!te#f|Hi 
the  nidtt  they  oocnpied:  nor  does  the' stfttle'Mfi^ 
by  die  diange;  for  the  constitution  of  the  '^tnf  tlo 
which  they  belong,  l^utres  in  its  inferioT  Kfffitet^ 
noiquaiificatioiis  that  may  not  be  easity  acqtiiredJ 
BMbijbow  ^different  is  the  sitnataoa  o^  those  lHfi6f 
^Kteir  the  Company's  service!  Th^  ydnth'«mflt  he 
devotod  to  the  attaimneiit  of  acqniremcikts,  nvtdif^t! 
whiek  Aty  are  omfit  even  fonthe  srtbokeffnidittks; 
of  >ft « native  corps ;  they  have  no  eseape  fren  their 
lot  in !  Ii& ; '  discontent  and  disfqppointraent  in  it 
not*  odkly I  i corrode  their  own  :minds^  \mt  )sq|>read  a 
beHefol •  influence  over  the  minds. of  othevs:  their 
pteoe,  nibf r.they  are  in  any.d^ree  advanced^  cannot 
be^reasUyiSmpplied,  for  certain  quaHfioations,'wii&olir 
tka^  and  study  alone  can  .give,  are  requisite  :t^ 
those  vha  succc^  th^m.  AU  these  circumstsmces 
(aviA.JViaoy  vmf^  mght  be  adduced)  show  that^tbe 
que$|tipn/^f  thie  improvenlent  of  the  Indipn  atolny 
sh,qu)d,4)e!  ot^Mide^ed  .on  its  owu  gr0tmdsy.aiid  not 
witfh  )the!  ff^riei^c^  which  -i^.teiQi  often  onude. to  the 
coippfff^tljfva  ipq^iuliliiH^  taniiipr^nsioMlof  ^larmy 
frofl[i„^V?^  }ta,noi^ijliUtiftji,iU  j^fio§etfa«  diflercfati' 
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To  give  oppartwekj  ot  acquiring  distiiicfion  te 
the  officers  of  the  kioal  anny  of  ladiA,  (iv^dimit 
vfaieh  no  military  body  can  evev  attain  and  Btqiport 
a  dutiaoter^  aikl  least  of  all  a  body  that  is  in  caiy- 
.stant  com^omon  with  troopa  of  the  aame  nation, 
vegnlati^d  on  oAer  principles)  hi|^  rank  oi^t  to- 
be  conferred  by  local  commissions^  'wkdlM  the  indi- 
Ti4nals  td  whom  it  is  granted  are  yet  efficient  for 
the  ^kilii^  to  whidb  it  may  call  them.  The  prtri* 
lege  q6^  nominating  general  officers  to  the  staff 
mrust  eoon  bMHoe  as  usriess  to  any  objecta  of  am* 
bkidn  in  the  Indian  army  as  of  ttnrice  to  iht  statet 
niider  the  slow  progress  of  br«ret  rank  in  Engkund^ 
conseqiirat  to  peace  in  £iMK>pe»  Every  gen^ml 
belonging  to  the  Indian  service  nmst  be  snperan^ 
nnated  before  he  can  be  employed.  There  wonU 
appear  no  dbrfection  to  grant  local  brevets  to  colo^ 
nels  of  the  Indian  service  to  serve  on  the  staff  of 
that  country,  as  the  same  can  be  extended  to  his 
nuyesty's  senriee.  The  adoption  of  sneh  a  measore 
WQuld^  of  comse,  provent  officers  being  permitted 
to  pfoceed  with  regiments  to  India,  wiiose  rank 
was  above  that  of  officers  within  the  limits  of 
selection  for  the  general  staff;  but  this  would  be 
attended  with  no  injury  to  the  service,  ^nd  wcmld 
be  a  slight  sacrifice  to  obtain  a^  great  benefit. 

The  Bale  of  commissions  and  exchanges  between 
the  English  and  local  branches  of  tbe  army  em« 
ployed  in  India,  nnder  regulations  which  guarded 
the  efficiency  of  the  local  branch,  would  be  most 
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beneficial^  both  from  introdiuriag  good  dxA  effisative 
MmH^  Mid  ttccderatiiig  promotioH  in  tbe  local 
army;  but  there  is  no  meaamre  so  requisite  for  the 
Intteir  M  tbe  fprmatkm  of  a  ftoff  corps^  whidb  wo«ld 
fntnitli  the  means  of  supplying  yacaaeies  in  rtgfr« 
mania  .oacasioned  by  the  removal  of  their  cf&ttm 
to  odier  dniies. 

.The  natiTe  corps  in  India  weve»  perhaps^  in  at 
efficient  a  state  as  they  have  ever  since  been^  wheft 
they  had  only  two  or  three£aropean  offloersi  lHKt> 
at  that  period  of  the  service^  their  commandant  imt 
their  drief,  and  they  were  his  foUowera*  The  ties 
and  the  feelings  from  whidh  both  acted  were  aUo* 
gndicr  di&rent  from  those  whioh  now  subsist  raod^ 
nnder  )the  present  system^  the  defiei^iey  of  £ilD0« 
pean  officers  it  felt,  patticolarly  on  servioei  as  a  gfleat 
eviL  Tliis  evil  mnsi  continne  till  the  regular  sti^ 
of  tiiB  army^  and  those  neceMary  for  distinct  4e-« 
partmeiits,  are  sq)iu»ted  from  that  list  whkh  it  itf 
essential  to  keep  oomjdste  for  regimental  dutiee* 
If  this  mcMQie  is  determined  npon^  the  fovmationr 
of  .ft  plant 'foe  carrying  it  into  effect  will  not  be 

•Various  modes  have  teen  proposed  to  effect  this  ol)ject. 
the  ftio0t  ptacticablb  i^peaiH,  tlie  ftmnation  of  corps  of  of&cei^ 
^Ihottl  Bls&i  frdm  'wh0tik  tacsildes  esined  by  afypoiatttielils  la 
tlw  staff  iMld  bafiUfld;  wham^Uemphqn^d  on  Ike  stuff; 
and  who  could  join  corps  with  whom  their  services  migfit  be 
required;  who  should^  in  thort»  be  disposable  in  any  way^  but 
should  rise  in  unattached  corps.  There  are  fewer  objections 
to  tbisr  pl^  thi^  any  other,  for  it  could,  in  no  degree,  disturb 
the  regpilax  rise  of  other  coips^  os  produce  those  inequalities  of 
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diilScult;  bnt  great  care  must  be  taken  that  it  com-- 
bines  a  due  regard  fbr  the  interests  of  individuals 
with  those  of  the  public. 

Should  the  same  reasons  which  prevented  the 
transfer  of  the  Indian  army  to  the  crown,  when  the 
exclusive  privileges  of  the  Company  were  last  re- 
newed, continue  to  operate,  this  will  be  no  reason 
why  the  measures  which  have  been  suggested  for 
the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  European 
officers  of  the  Indian  army  should  not  take  place. 
There  is  nothing  required  to  give  them  full  efiect, 
but  a  cordial  and  liberal  spirit  of  co-operation  in 
the  different  authorities  in  England.  But  this 
large  question  must  be  viewed  as  one  of  national 
policy,  and  not  as  the  settlement  of  the  compar 
rative  pretensions  of  individuals.  We  must  con- 
tinue dependent  on  the  fidelity  and  efficiency  of 
our  native  army  for  the  preservation  of  India. 
The  European  officers  are  the  links  by  which  we 
must  preserve  its  attachment,  and  maintain  its  re-- 
putation.  Their  peculiar  condition  requires  favour 
and  support;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  affirm,  that 
any  means  which  have  a  tendency  to  depress  this 
body  of  men,  or  to  introduce  any  claims  but  those 
of  Indian  service,  and  complete  competence,  into  a 
competition  for  those  objects  of  reward  which  this 

promotion  that  must  result  from  filling  the  vacancies  made  by 
nominations  to  the  staff  from  the  regiments  to  which  they 
belonged.  These  unattached  corps  would  be  formed,  in  the 
first  instance,  as  an  augmentation. 
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branch  has  hitherto  exclusively  enjoyed,  will  be 
fatal  to  our  best  hopes  of  preserving  our  eastern 
empire.  The  constitutional  jealousy  tha^  will  be 
called  into  action^^  when^ever  1;his  ijz^>ort^uyt;Su]i>ect 
is  agi1;ated;i  must  npt  be  lulled  by  a  qoqsideratifm 
of  thp  ch^acter  and  influence  of  tihe  present  cal:^- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  British  forcesj  which>  as  long 
as.th^t  illustrious  personage  may  hold  IjheofQcej 
woul^^  nq  doubt,  aflbrd  to  the  local  branc^i^  pf ,  tht 
army  of  India  every  security  foi;  |dbei;al^and  JT,»t 
tresvtn^ent^  .  ,  .    ».      i 

I .  i         NAlTVE  TROOPS. 

Apiffpg  th^  many  poetical  con^id^eration^  Ijkely 
to^iafiect  the  future  prosperity  and  seciurityof ;the 
Briti^  ei^pixQ  in  India^  there  app^efuis  hardly  c^ne 
of  rncfe  magnitude  than  the  at^lument  of.  the  na- 
tives of  our  fu'my^  I 

The  great  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  India 
are  devoted  to  p^^oe^  ocquppitions,  and  are  cowehr 
quently,  tQ  a  certain  degree,  unable,  if  they,  were 
willing,  to  d^^nd  that  government,  to  .which  a.9ense 
of  benefit  may  have  rendered  them  wellafectpd. 
The  object  pf  ouf  laws  and  institutions  w  to^risprpss 
if  not.  destroy  those  habits  which  4isti9gi^ih;t|pie 
military  tribes  subject  to  our  rule :  but  such  changes, 
to  be  safe,  must  be  gradual ;  we  cannot  otherwise 
expect  to  escape  the  dangers  and  convulsiotisr  with 
which  they  are  likely  to  be  attended.  'As  long 

Vol.  If.  Q 
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however,  as  we  can  repod^  oft  the  fidelity  of  etur 
iatite  army,  we  are  safe  from  internal  danger ;  btrt 
evety  disqmetiide  must  as&fnme  an  alarming  appeal*^ 
fttice^  when  associated  with  disafiection  in  *at 
«ttny  J  hat  can  we  dhtaih  relief  by  an  accession  rf 
l&fropcan  fbrce,  fot  the  very  meafts  Whith  wauld 
give  ns  seenrity  for  the  moment,  ^otdd  aggravate 
the  erf  il,  ({tata  caitses  Which  will  be  notited  hei«* 
after^)  as  they  wotdd  tend  to  lessen  the  efficiency, 
ittd  weaken  the  attadiment  of  those  hatlve  tr^6p^, 
by  whose  courage  and  fidelity  alone  we  can  pr** 
serve  India.  As  the  truth  of  these  observations 
will  hardly  admit  of  Aapntc^  w«  can  contemplate 
no  measures  of  more  importance  than  those  which 
are  ckleuteted  to  ititctte  anj  ednfifm  the  bbiidicMi^ 
and  allegittee  of  the  ntftiYe  Mrps  employed  in  ouf 
•cirvice<  The  rigid  {i^nciples  of  ecotMny,  and  th^ 
pftcise  forms  e{  ont  eivil  rule^  shonld  hoA  yieM  to 
the  establishment  of  this  coraer-itotie  &f  ottf 
•trcngth )  as,  without  i^  the  vase  iabrie  which  has 
been  raised  with  such  pains  must  totter  to  its  h6M 
Kt  every  tempest  with  wliieti  it  is  assailed^ 

The  native  army  has  midergoike  many  ctenges 
from  its  brigin  *  to  the  presesit  day. 

When  the  British  government  first  established 
itself  in  Indian  military  tactics  in  JBurt^e  Were  in  a 
less  advanced  stete  t^an  at  present,  and  the  caution 

*  A  correct  g^eneral  view  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  th^ 
natiye  armies  of  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay  will  ba  found 
in  the  ^*  Quarterly  Review,**  vol.  xviii.,  p.  88S.  • 
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with  wMcb  a  few  Eorc^ans,  endeayonring  to 
cwieiMi^e  the  natiyes  of  India  to  fight  their 
bacttlts  on  a  foreign  shore,  were  obliged  to  act,  pre- 
▼anted  the  introduction  of  any  part  of  those  tactica 
which  conM  in  the  least  int^ere  with  their  prcju- 
dicesy  habits,  or  religion.  A  jacket  of  English 
broad  doth,  made  np  in  Htm  ihape  of  hit  own  dress, 
ibis  Jknowiedge  of  his  manual  exercise,  and  a  few 
milkary  etolutitms,  constituted  the  original  sepojr  $ 
and  with  this  qualification,  and  his  English  fire-^ 
anna,  he  was  found  to  possess  an  incalculable  supe^ 
tixmtj  over  the  other  natives  of  India>  who,  igno*- 
rant  of  the  first  principles  of  discipline  (whieh 
ttabfe  men  to  aot  m  a  body),  were  easily  defeated^ 
howetter  great  thehr  numbers,  by  a  small  corps  of 
their  brother^  armed,  disciplined,  and  idirected,  by 
the  art,  intelligence,  and  energy  of  jSuropeatf 
leaders. 

.  It  was  natund  that  the  early  sepSy  should  sharri 
in  that  feeling  of  pride  which  his  superiority  in  dis^ 
et|^e  ol^tained  him  over  his  countrymen ;  and  th€ 
native  officers  in  the  employment  of  the  Company 
were  graiifi^  not  only  by  the  opportunities  which 
they  had  of  acquiring  military  distinction^but  of  fm-^ 
proving  their  fortunes.  There  were  but*  few  Eu- 
ropean officers  in  the  first  sepoy  battalions.  A 
captain,  an  adjutant,  with  a  serjeant  to  each  cbm- 
pany^  was  the  original  establishment.  Commands 
6'equently  fell  to  soubahdars  and  jemadars ;  and  the^ 
comparative  laxity  of  discipline,   aS   well  as  the 
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general  corrnption  of  the  times,  enabled  the  whole 
of  the  native  army,  from,  the  soubahdar  to  the  sepoy, 
to  derive  pecuniary  benefit  from  the  imtnre  of  the 
services^  on  which  they  were  occasionally  em- 
ployed. To  this  advantage,  which  rendered  the 
service  of  the  Company  desirable,  and  often  lucrar- 
tive,  was  added  a  still  more  powerfnl  attraction  in 
the  kind  treatment  which  they  generally  received 
from  their  European  officers,  the  number  of  whom, 
to  every  battalion,  was  so  small,  that  from  necessity, 
if  not  from  inclination,  they  acted  as  much  upon 
principles  of  conciliation  as  coercion,  and  their  au- 
thority in  their  corps  rested  more  cm  aflTection  than 
fear*  They  were  most  particular  in  their  conduct 
to  the  native  officers,  towards  whom  they  behaved 
with  regard  and  respect  proportionate  to  the  re- 
sponsibility of  their  situations.  One  of  those  na- 
tive officers,  who  held  the  rank  of  native  com- 
mandant, often  possessed  an  influence  in  the  corps 
nearly  equal  to  the  European  commander.  As  a 
strong  and  convincing  proof  of  this^  it  may  be  men- 
tioned, that  many  of  the  oldest  battalions  of  the 
native  army  of  Madras  are  respectively  known  to 
this  day  by  the  name  of  some  former  native  com- 
mandant. 

This  system,  which  had,  undoubtedly,  many  de- 
fects, had  also  much  to  recommend  it :  for  though 

•  They  were  frequently  detached  in  small  parties  into  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country,  from  the  inhabitants  of  which  they 
obtained  money  on  various  pretexts. 
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the  European  commanding  officer^  who  acted  with* 
oat  check  in  the  exercise  of  a  great  trust,  generally 
made  his  corps  a  source  of  pecuniary  advantage,  in 
which  he  was  aided  by  the  native  commandant,  who 
shared  in  this  indirect  emolument ;.  yet  both  had  a 
strong  interest  in  the  character  and  conduct  of  the 
corps,  to  the  men  of  which  they  were  almost  always 
kind  and  generous. 

An  increase  of  their  European  officers,  a  great 
alteration  in  their  dress,  and  an  improvement  in 
their  discipline,  made  material  changes  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  native  corps,  and  these  took 
place  through  several  causes.  The  native  princes 
had  trained  sepoys  in  European  tactics;  and  to 
maintain  a  superiority  over  them  it  became  ne- 
cessary that  the  native  army  of  the  Company's  go- 
vernment should  make  further  advances  in  the  mili- 
tary art,  which  they  were  enabled  to  do,  not  only  from 
the  great  improvements  which  had  taken  place  in 
that  science  in  Europe,  and  from  the  example 
furnished  by  some  of  the  king's  regiments  sent  to 
India,  buf  from  the  number  of  officers  of  liberal 
education  and  respectable  character,  whom  a  pro- 
q)ect  of  advantage  had  at  this  period  drawn  to 
the  service  of  the  Company.  According  to  the 
opinion  of  many  able  officers,  it  was  under  this 
system  that  the  men  became  most  attached  to 
their  officers,  and  the  native  army  attained  as 
great  a  degree  of  efficiency  as  it  has  ever  known. 
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Captains  were  selected  to  the  coaunand  of  coipft  \ 
which  was  aa  object  of  sufficient  emolameat  a«4 
tru9t  to  liout  the  viewi  of  ofIica*9  of  thut  rwk 
(thei^  one  of  the  highest  ia  tjie  aerviee)  to  itf 
^ttainmeiPiit.  The^e  officers  were  ahjiost  mveiriablf 
ehosea  from  their  reputation  as  sepoy^officeivil 
that  is^  officers  who  united  tp  all  the  military 
qualifications  of  a  soldier  a  particular  knowledge 
<af  the  prejudices^  habits^  and  characters  of  the 
men  whom  they  were  appointed  to  command.  1% 
was  observed  under  this  system,  that  though  mmj 
g£  the  corps  were  brought  to  a  great  parfectioft 
of  dress  and  discipline,  ther^  was  hardly  an  iiar 
stance  in  which  this  was  done  at  tb^  expensi? 
of  the  temper  of  the  men  ;  on  the  contrary,  thos# 
D^rpg  which  were  the  most  y^mafkable  lor  thejc 
discipline  wer^  alm4>ftt  n^ifdrmly  niost  attache4 
to  their  commanding  officers,  whom  they  foiind  as 
liberal  to  their  wants,  and  attentive  to  dieir  pr^UT 
diaea,  las  they  were  anxious  fot  that  superiority 
and  (excellenpe  in  their  appearance,  discii^n^,  an4 
attad^ent,  upon  which  they  grounded  a^l  (}|4^ 

•  TTiese  selections  were  made  from  the  captains  in  the 
regiments  of  Europeans  in  the  service  of  the  Compianj;  uld  it 
aktxi  bappened  that  officers  vrho  kad  negli^ted  to  acquire  tibe 
bm^agea  of  the  country,  and  who,  from  yiolefKm  x>f  temfw^ 
yrere 'judged  unfit  to  coijamand  nativesj.  r^ip^ned  subordinate 
in  an  European  corps,  till  they  reached  the  rank  of  field 
officers.  Ten  subaltern  officers  were  attached  to  every  bat- 
talion under  this  system. 
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^p^  pf  rep(itati(m  wd  prefisfiMp^  in  |l^e  mVW 

T^  Pf tiy(9  officers  coQf:^ui^  w4er  tl^  fyiKMn 
IP  *PJ9y  great  rejfpecl;  ap4  regitfA.  Tbw  owmobT 
st9i¥^  v»9  ic)ii^y  pw^qg  to  tii^  S^yr^peao  fiom^ 
8i»^4ing  ^flBp^,  who,  fr^Qwi  }^«  /rtaiion,  md  dM 
^mi^lwpe^  4|toch^«  to  it,  e^ipyed  »  icoiMir 
(I^TfMioii  ^nd  eotta#que(ice  wbipb  wabkd  bioi  imC 
mlf  to  ^^offfep  distiactioH  by  hia  perspoal  &T(Wf 
luad  c(3gaidt  h^t  to  keep  in  compbto  cbeck  ftnl 
cfNtttrol  th^  yeupg^r  Q^^r^  pf  tb^  aervic^  wd  to 
direct  their  minds  to  a  moderate  and  indulgent 
^a^dii^  towards  dl  the  Witiyp^i  Imt  partieidarly 
^  ]tJ?P«fJ  ?rlM),  frpnft  thpir  gjallwrtry  of  limg  s^ryiewt 
ifr^i^  (^ntit}ed  to  re§pe^  ^pd  futteotioQ,  md  mhUh  h 
W^  pr^pisi'  to  ^how  tbem  on  ^¥fsry  groimd  ^  polkf 
^  weU  a«  of  geiiero3ity« 

7b^  watiyp  aeryice  oaderwi^nt  ao^tli^r  ^Mt 
^papge  iq  the  ytear  1796,  wlm^  new  regulMi^M 
^rp  iptF;o4^6d,  wUch  i»  train  of  ^^i^Qte,  c^^nnficted 
with  tfi©  epflaparfttiv^  mnfc  of  tb^  C^oipany'i 
oflM^  with  those  qf  )iis  o^^ty  servjlog  in  Jndia^ 
h94  B^Bd?r«(i  iatJwppns^Wy  p^e^eary.  By  theto 
iif^gfi}44PWi  twp  battajionp  ^  mtw^  mfuntry  wptm 
fom^  i^to  POe  r|9giinefat;  tQ  which  ths  tame 
munbeF  of  pfficeri  were  ajlowied  aa  to  a  regimeot 
in  the  king's  aeryice.  Regimental  rise  to  the 
rank  of  major  was,  at  the  same  time,  introduced; 

*  Re  htA  the  off-reckoning^  of  his  corps,  and,  in  general, 
tJus  epimwkl  »f  %  staikm^  with  further  eaioluiiients. 
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and  this,  it  was  hoped,  by  attaching  the  officers  to 
corps,  would  confirm  and  strengthen  reciprocal 
confidence  and  connexion  between  the  European 
ofiicerB  and  the  Sepoys,  which  had  ever  been 
deemed  the  most  essential  principle  in  the  consti-- 
tution  of  the  native  army.  It  was  also  expected 
that  the  increased  number  of  European  officers 
would  greatly  add  to  the  efficiency  of  the  native 
corps,  as  the  smallest  parties  that  could  be  detached 
would  be  commanded  by  an  European  ofificer,  and 
have  the  advantage  of  his  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience. 

The  most  unhappy  effect  of  these  regulations 
was  the  alteration  they  produced  in  the  condition 
of  the  commanding  ofiicers,  whose  situation,  under 
the  operation  of  them,  was  attended  with  little  of 
either  advantage  or  distinction.  It  was,  in  fact,  no 
longer  an  object  of  ambition,  as  it  had  been  for- 
merly. It  had  become  a  station  of  trouble,  without 
influence  and  consideration:  and  every  oflficer  of 
interest  or  reputation  in  the  service  exerted  himself 
to  avoid  it,  and  to  obtain  a  government  command, 
or  a  situation  on  the  general  staff.  The  bad  con* 
sequences  of  this  part  of  the  constitution  of  a  native 
corps  have  been  felt  and  acknowledged;  a  partial 
remedy  has  been  applied;  but  none  will  be  com- 
plete, or  give  efficiency  to  this  important  branch  of 
our  military  establishment,  that  does  not  make  it 
an  object  of  more  value,  both  in  point  of  profit  and 
reputation,  for  an  officer  of  rank  and  character  tq 
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command  a  native  regiment,  than  to  fill  any  station 
on  the  staflP  except  the  heads  of  a  department. 

The  condition  of  the  native  officers  of  our  sepoy 
corps  has  often  been  the  subject  of  the  most  se- 
rious attention  of  government;  but  though  their 
allowances  have  been  a  little  increased,  no  mea- 
sures *  have  yet  been  taken  which  we  can  consider  as 
adequate  to  the  object  of  creating  and  maintaining 
motives  for  their  continued  fidelity  and  attachment. 
In  an  army  of  nearly -f*  two  hundred  and  forty  thou- 
sand natives,  the  highest  pay  which  a  soubahdar  of 
infantry  can  attain  is  174  rupees  per  month;}:,  and 
after  attaining  that  rank,  he  enjoys  no  consideration 
which  can  save  him  from  the  harshness  of  an  Eu- 
ropean officer,  a  boy,  perhaps,  who  has  just  joined 
that  corps  to  which  he,  the  native  officer,  has  per- 
haps belonged  for  thirty  or  forty  years.  He  has  in 
barracks,  and  in  camp,  no  other  accommodation 
than  that  provided  for  the  sepoys ;  and  although  on 
his  retiring  to  the  invalid  list,  his  pay  is  continued, 
that  is  become,  from  habit,  necessary  for  his  sup- 
port, so  that  he  can  make  no  provision  for  his 
children;  and  as  pride  in  his  own  condition,  or 
alarm  at  their  being  subject  to  corporeal  punish- 

*  The  most  beneficial  measure  of  this  nature  recently  adopted, 
is  the  appointment  of  a  soubahdar  major  to  each  corps. 

t  The  last  returns  of  the  native  army  made  that  amount  to 
232,366,  rank  and  file. 

J  This  is  the  pay  of  a  soubahdar  of  cavalry  at  Madras.  A 
soubahdar  of  cavalry  at  Bengal  has  105  rupees  per  mensem. 
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ment,  preyeato  i«  moMt  ew98  bin  br^giog  tbejpgi  ^p 
in  the  army^  d^  ure  generally  a  bi}xdw  m  bi^ 
nfbile,  he  livesi  ami  wheii  he  die«  |:bey  rtq  left  poor 
and  ^BCQrxt/e^uA. 

There  ve,  no  4oubt,  a  f|sw  io3ta9ces  in  th«  anwy^ 
iphepe  a  wall  {>en8i(m  baii  b^en  given  tp  ^  x)^Tf 
Qflip^j,  an4  part  pf  it,  i^  »ouxe  very  i^e  ip»pa6»  b^ 
been  continued  tp  bis  ^milj;  b^t  iiucb  ixv^tOTcey 
have  aeWUwn  occnrred,  except  when  the  perfp»  ^ 
vhovii  tbe  rewi^Lrd  was  grated  had  aii  opp^^rtiwif^ 
9f  distingmshing  bifngelf  beyond  ^H  tb^  cowmm 
ebapees  of  the  service;  and  even  then^  |:o  pbtfUfi 
this  notice  ba9  required  the  exertion  of  all  ^be  ^ 
t^ast  and  influence  of  those  under  whom  tb^t  fer^r 
f)i]pi^  native  officer  acted.  It  cannot  be  expis^^^b^ 
tbajt  the  few  pew^grdSi  so  obtain^»  fbould  b^ve  a«f 
general  effect  as  an  eacoms^emenl:  %o  the  efibrts  pf 
this  class  of  oujr  native  aimy.  Undef  sncb  t^  c^mr 
plete  limitation  of  their  views,  can  it  be  a  sul^eet 
9f  sufpjise  tb^t  in  cases  of  severe  ttinl,  pattieBlarly 
of  mutinyt  the  o^ative  oncers  have  seldwi  Msfhxft^ 
^  f pirit  of  activity  and  aeal }  Tbey  have  in  9wh 
oase/i  bpen  almost  always  objects  of  9Uspi^ion«  ani 
have  often  evinced  a  su^en  indi&rence  of  condnetf  » 

*  T^  c^odujct  of  th^  a«4ive  o£a^r$  st  V^Uor^i  jo  }8^,  and 
of  those  in  t]ie  recent  mutiny  at  Barrackpore,  yjras  pearly  ^^i^oir 
lar :  they  acted  in  both  cases  like  men  who,  while  desiiofis  of 
not  forfeiting  what  they  possessed,  w^re  v^ithout  adequate 
motives  to  mafce  them  pterform  with  spirit  a  difficalt  ajQn}  dan« 
ger^e-duty. 
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which  ap|>etred  to  be  produced  by  tlie  ubieace  of 
those  motii^a  of  action  which  were  aeceaaary  to 
support  men  in  their  ^ituation^  Placed  between 
offioears  they  were  bound  to  obey^  and  offender* 
with  whom  they  hod  kindred  and  natioptd  ^ef^ 
they  bad  a  difficult  and  dangerous  task  to  p^rfori^i 
if  they  have  &iled,  we  mutt  blame  the  syetemi 
not  them:  bnt  when  m^e  can  infuse  life  into  tha$ 
system^  and  elevate  their  minds  to  further  objectf 
of  ambition,  we  shall  succeed  ia  animation  th^it 
to  continued  efforts  in  our  services  npti}  ikm,  tbey 
will  atop  where  we  dO|  and  be  more  mlxi^us  t^ 
enjoy  in  repose  the  small  obje^  tbey  inay  )mV9 
already  attained,  than  to  incw  bayards  dJspropor- 
tiomed  to  any  hopes  they  have  ressoA  to  indi^lg^ 
with  regard  to  the  firtupe. 

If  the  nature  of  our  power  in  India  reqnir^s^  a0  it 
certainly  does^  ike  exclusion  of  the  nstive  o0iren 
irom  the  exercise  of  hi^  military  commsnd,  and 
that  gate  to  distinction  is  barred  by  policy,  others 
should  be  opened*  In  the  strictest  cp^formity  t9 
diose  principles  upois  which  the  nativf^  army  is 
fisrmed^  we  might  had  llie  minds  of  th^e  troops  t^ 
expect  comfort  and  distinction  in  civil  life,  a^  tbt 
reward  of  approved  military  service  5  a»d  by  directr 
ing  their  ambition  to  the  natural  and  seductive  obr 
ject  of  acquiring  importance  in  their  own  tribe,  and 
enjoying  some  privileges,  however  trivial,  which^ 
under  certain  regulations,  might  descend  to  their 
children^  we  should  not  only  discover  a  motive'snffir 
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ciently  powerful  to  supply  the  place  of  that  which 
a  jealous  but  wise  policy  obliges  us  to  withhold, 
but  place  their  fidelity  beyond  the  power  of  cor- 
ruption. If  such  measures  were  adopted,  the  native 
service  would  become  popular  and  respected;  it 
would  be  embraced  with  eagerness  by  men  of  the 
first  families  in  the  country ;  and  in  the  course  of 
years  we  might  expect  the  attachment  of  our  sub- 
jects to  be  greatly  improved  by  a  spirit  of  active 
allegiance,  which  would  be  generally  diffused  by 
veterans  and  their  descendants,  whose  claim  to  their 
rank  or  land  was  founded  in  the  gratitude  of  a  state 
whom  they  had  served  with  fidelity  and  distinction. 
The  men  who  form  the  native  army  of  the  Com- 
pany are  almost  all  sober,  and  of  good  conduct  in 
private  life.  Drunkenness,  as  a  general  vice,  is, 
indeed,  unknown ;  and  notorious  immorality  is  rare. 
But  their  virtues  are  more  of  a  passive  than  an  ac- 
tive nature.  They  consist  more  in  forbearance, 
from  fear  of  offending  against  their  civil  institutions 
and  the  rigid  tenets  of  their  religion,  than  from  any 
sense  of  the  beauty  of  virtue,  or  the  deformity  of 
vice.  These  men  appear^  in  many  cases,  hardly  to 
consider  themselves  as  free  moral  agents  ;  they  often 
blindly  resign  their  judgment  to  the  law  of  usage, 
the  dictates  of  their  priest,  or  the  influence  of  their 
superiors  in  cast  or  station ;  and,  under  such  influ- 
ence, they  change,  in  an  instant,  their  mild,  inoffen- 
sive, and  ph'ant  character,  for  that  of  the  most  de»- 
termined  obstinacy  and  savage. ferocity* 
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AU  t;he  natives  of  IiMJU%bat  particularly  those  of 
military  d^ses^  are  fond  of  show  and  of  high 
titles ;  and  they  often  seem  to  prize  the  semblance, 
alffio^t  as  much  as  the  reality  of  power*  It  is  in- 
deed surprising  to  see  the  consequence  which  they 
attach  to  eyery  mark  of  outward  respect,  especially 
when  bestowed  by  their  superiors :  and^  partaking 
of  the  character  of  his  countryman,  the  native  sol- 
dier of  the  Company,  intelligent;  and  quid^  in  his 
conception,  full  of  vanity  and  a  love  of  pre-emi- 
nence, if  not  of  glory,  is  of  all  men  the  most  sen- 
sible to  attention  or  neglect*  Though  the  climate 
disposes  him,  to  inertness,  and  his  frame  is  seldom 
very  .robust*,  he  may  be  flattered  and  encouraged 
%p  make  the  most  extraordinary  exertions ;  while 
harshness  or  cruelty  serves  only  to  subdue  his 
spirit,  and  sink  him  into  apathy,  if  it  does  not 
rouse  him  to  resentment. 

It  may  be  stated  as  the  result  erf  the  fullest  ex- 
perience, that  the  native  troops  of  India  depend 
more  than  any  in  the  world  upon  the  oflicers  who 
command  them :  when  treated  by  these  with  notice 
apd,  kindness,  and  when  marked  consideration  is 
shewn  to  their  usages,  they  become  attached,  and 
evince,  on  all  occasions,  a  zeal  and  valour  that  can 
hardly  be  surpassed ;  but  when  they  have  not  con- 
fidence in  those  who  command  them,  when  they 
are  made  secondary,  or  treated  in  any  manner  in- 
djc£^ting  a  ,wa;nt  of  reliance  on  them  5  much  more 

*  Thef  Bengal'  native  solliflr  i9  aa  &xeepti6m 
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whoa  any  act  of  their  commanders  betrays  igno- 
jtmee  or  coatempt  of  tbeir  prejudices  ot  religion^ 
tbey  become  dpiritless  or  discontented.  This  is  the 
wttnral  contequeQCe  of  their  condition^  as  merce^ 
niiries  cf  a  nation  with  whom  they  have  no  ties 
beyond  ihi^e  that  compel  them  to  a  cold  perform- 
ance of  their  duty,  and  such  as  they  form  wWi 
iJieir  immediate  officers ;  but  able  leaders,  who  un- 
d^9tand  how  to  infnae  their  own  ^irit  into  those 
ifaey  ccMnmand,  find  no  difficulty  in  making  what 
impreiiions  they  desire  on  the  minds  of  men,  whose 
location  and  sentiments  predispose  them  to  par- 
ticipate in  every  feeling  associated  with  military 
fiu&e  and  distinction^ 

Att  army  so  constituted,  and  formed  of  men  of 
such  tempers,  may  appear  very  susceptible  of  being 
corrupted,  and  made  instrumental  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  that  power  which  it  is  employed  to  protect ; 
but  of  this  there  is  no  danger,  unless  in  the  impro- 
bable case  of  our  becoming  too  prestmiptuous  in 
what  we  may  deem  our  intrinsic  strength,  con- 
fiding too  exclusively  in  our  European  troops,  and 
undervaluing  our  native  army.  From  the  day  of 
that  fatal  error,  (should  we  ever  commit  it,)  we 
taiay  date  the  downfal  of  our  eastern  empire.  It* 
finances  would  not  only  sink  under  the  expense  of 
a  greatly-increased  European  force,  but  the  natives 
of  India  in  our  ranks  would  lose  the  opinion  which 
they  entertain  of  their  own  consequence  to  the  go- 
vernment they  serve,  and  their  wh<de  tone  as  an 
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ttpniy  tr^uM  be  lowered  in  a  degree  that  wovld  ixi»- 
pair  cmr  strength  far  beyond  any  addition  k  could 
rcceiye  from  the  superior  efficiency  and  energy  of 
a  few  more  English  regiments* 

The  e&iployinefit  of  native  troops  associated  with 
Europeans^  is  a  point  that  naerits  iht  most  serious 
attention.  The  ablest  of  those  commanders  who 
hare  kd  them  to  ^etory^  bowev^  impressed  with  a 
^mt  s^nse  of  the  snperior  courage  and  energy  of  a 
British  sirfdier,  haye  carcftdly  abstained  from  cttry 
06t  Aat  could  show  the  least  want  of  taa&dena^  in 
the  native  pwt  of  their  foree^  or  convey  to  the  lattnr 
an  impression  that  they  were  viewisd  in  a  secoodary 
light.  By  mixing  them  in  every  o^imtion  with 
English  troops^  they  have  succeeded  ^  not  only  in 

*  AmoDgBi  those  who  have  heen  most  hi4[>p7  in  exciting  such 
feelings  ia  the  ipinds  o^  our  native  troops  may  be  enumerated 
.the  names  of  Lord  Clive,  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  Lord  Comwallis, 
Creneral  Meadows,  Lord  I<ake,  and  the  Duke  of  WelliligtOil. 
In  the  article  of  the  Review  (vol.  xviii.  p.  392),  to  which  we 
ftare  tefore  alluded,  we  find  ^  just  compliment  to  that  excell^rfc 
bftcer,  the  late  General  Sir  John  Ployd,  which  very  fully  illud^ 
^ated  the  effects  of  attention  to  this  point.  '*  The  distin^ 
gfuished  comanander,"  the  reviewer  observes,  **  of  that  gallant 
t^gifflent  (the  19th  dragoons)  had,  from  the  day  of  its  arrival 
in  India,  laboured  to  establish  the  ties  of  mutual  and  cordial 
i^ard  between  the  European  atd  the  native  soldiers.  His 
success  was  complete ;  his  own  fame,  while  he  remained  iti 
IndJ4,  was  promoted  by  their  combined  efforts ;  and  the  friend- 
ship t^hich  he  established,  and  which  had  continued  for  manjr 
years,  1;ras,  after  his  departure,  consummated  upon  the  plains 
of  Assaye,  At  the  most  critical  moment  of  a  battle,  which  ranks 
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exciting  an  emulation  and  pride  in  the  minds  of 
the  native  soldiers^  which  greatly  added  to  their 
efficiency^  but  diffased  a  spirit  of  cordiality  and 
good  feeling)  not  more  calculated  to  promote  the 
success  of  their  inmiediate  operations  than  the  ge^ 
neral  interests  of  the  empire. 

These  observations  will  help  to  show  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  native  army,  and  the  consequence 
of  all  arrangements  that  relate  to  the  European 
officers  of  every  rank  who  are  to  command  and 
lead  them^  and  upon  whose  disposition,  knowledge, 
and  ability^  the  fidelity  and  efficiency  of  this  branch 
of  our  strength  must  depend. 

Viewing  the  subject  in  this  light,  it  appears 
most  important  to  provide  at  an  early  period  a  re- 
medy for  the  defects  of  the  existing  system.  This 
should  be  done  by  measures  grounded  on  sound 
principles  of  liberal  policy,  suited  to  the  character, 
composition,  and  actual  condition  of  the  men  of 

amongst  the  hardest  fought  of  those  that  have  heen  gained 
hy  the  illustrious  Wellington,  the  British  dragoons,  when 
making  their  extremest  efforts,  saw  their  Asiatic  fellow-sol- 
diers,  *  keep  pace  for  pace,  and  hlow  for  every  hlow.'  A 
more  arduous  task  awaited  the  latter,  when  the  hattalions  of 
native  infantry  which  formed  the  garrison  of  Vellore  vrere 
led,  hy  the  infatuation  of  the  moment,  to  rise  upon  and  murder 
the  Europeans  of  that  garrison.  The  fidelity  of  the  native  ca- 
valry did  not  shrink  from  this  severe  trial ;  and  after  the  gates 
of  the  fortress  were  hlown  open,  their  sahres  were  as  deeply 
stained  as  those  of  the  English  dragoons  with  the  blood  of 
their  misguided  and  guilty  countrymen.'' 
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our  native  army.  There  is  every  reason  to  appfre* 
hend  that^  if  thede  measures  are  long  neglected, 
our  local  governments  may  be  forced  upon  ex- 
pedients which  may  remove  partial  or  local  evils, 
but  which  will  lay  the  seeds  of  more  general  dis- 
content and  danger.  The  difference  between  a 
wise  foresight,  which  prevents  demand,  and  that 
weakness,  which  meets  it  with  concession,  is  im- 
naense :  the  former  is  the  characteristic  of  a  risings 
the  latter  of  a  falling  government. 

It  would  wxUpy  too  much  space  to  enter  into  a 
fuller  detail  of  the  plan  best  calculated  to  animate 
the  zeal  and  confirm  the  fidelity  of  our  native 
troops;  but  if  the  importance  of  these  objects  is 
acknowledged,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  de- 
vising the  means  for  their  accomplishment* 

Whatever  measures  we  adopt  must  provide  re- 
wards suited  to  their  condition  for  a  certain  num- 
ber of  the  most  deserving  native  officers  j  and  these 
rewards  should  be  of  a  character  not  only  to  give 
life  to  this  class,  but  to  raise  the  hopes  of  all  who 
shall  be  striving  to  obtain  similar  rank  and  consi- 
deration. We  have  been  compelled  to  cast  down 
much  in  India,  and  almost  all  whom  we  found 
raised  above  others  in  the  community  have  pe- 
rished under  our  levelling  rule.  The  necessity  of 
creating  and  maintaining  a  superior  class  amongst 
the  natives  is  recommended  by  every  consideration 
of  wise  and  generous  policy ;  and  assuredly  there 
id  no  measure  more  calculated  to  aid  in  obtaining 

Vol.  II.  R 
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thia  end  than  that  of  conferring  on  the  veteran, 
who  has  gained  reputation  in  the  army^  rank  and 
consideration  in  his  native  district^  so  as  to  render 
him  an  object  of  respect  to  his  countrymen^  who 
will  see  in  his  services  to  the  state  a  legitimate 
claim  to  favour  and  distinction^  whatever  may  have 
been  his  former  condition*  This  mode  of  reward 
ll  quite  accordant  with  the  usage  of  all  Asiatic 
•tates^  and  its  adoption  by  us  would  be  congenial 
to  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  whole  population. 

The  consideration  given  to  distinguished  native 
officers  should^  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  accord^ 
ing  to  their  claims^  be  extended  to  their  descend- 
ants ;  and  their  sons  might  be  permitted  to  pass 
through  the  grades  of  our  army  with  a  trivial 
addition  of  pay,  and  e^cemption  from  corporal 
punishment.  The  constitution  of  the  army  will 
never  admit  of  our  introducing  volunteers,  of 
native  cadets.  Every  man  who  enters  it  must 
Work  his  way,  by  his  own  efforts,  from  the  station 
of  a  private  to  that  of  a  soubahdar;  but  nothing 
could  be  more  popular  with  the  sepoys  than  to 
See  the  sons  of  their  officers  mingled  in  their  ranks, 
yet  enjoying  a  notice  and  respect  that  added  to  the 
value  of  that  station  in  life  to  which  they  all 
aspired. 

Native  commissioned  officers,  when  employed 
on  the  staffs  as  they  frequently  are,  should  receive 
a  fbted  allowance,  and  not  be  left,  as  they  hwt 
hitherto  been,  to  look  to  a  future  reward^  depend** 
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iiig  M  much  on  the  influence  of  the  officer  tinder 
whom  tbey  acted  as  the  services  they  performed. 
The  valae  of  their  eflbrts,  if  judiciously  directed  in 
this  line  of  duty^  is  very  great,  and  cannot^  in  some 
casesi  be  siq>p£ed  by  those  of  any  Eun^^eati  officer. 
They  are  alsd  frequently  required  for  specific  charge 
or  command)  and  this  en^loyment  should  come 
imder  the  head  of  staff  duty*  The  selection  for  such 
stations^  when  pay  wav  attached  to  theiti>  would 
coBstaitute  both  reward  and  encouragement  to  th« 
class  to  which  they  belonged. 

The  above  measures  would  be  very  beneficial,  and 
not  atl^ded  with  any  large  expenditure  i  but  their 
operation  would  be  limited  to  the  higher  ranks} 
and  however  much  the  fevour  and  notice  extended 
to  them  mi^t  influence  othei*s,  more  is  required 
to  cement  the  union  of  the  interests  of  the  state 
with  that  of  the  general  body  of  the  troops  by 
whom  it  is  defisnded.  To  do  this  effisctually,  the 
sepoy  should  be  taught  to  look  to  meritorious  ser- 
vices in  the  army  as  the  road  to  employment  u»der 
the  civil  administration  of  his  native  province.  A 
certain  period  of  service  in  tiiie  regular  army  should 
be  an  indispensable  qualification  in  all  candidates 
for  situadons  suited  to  penond  of  military  habits ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  all  the  duties  of  poSic^^ 
which  are  distinct  fi^m  the  hereditary  village  es* 
fabUrimient,  would  be  as  well  performed  by  niM 
who  had  passed  through  die  army,  as  by  any  other 
cfauM>  if  not  better.     The  sepoys  employed  in 
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police. duties  miglit  have  a  privilege  of  getting  part 
of  their  pay  commuted,  if  they  wished  it,  for  grants 
of  waste  land^  provided  they  possessed  the  means 
of  bringing  it  into  cultivation. 

The  general  introduction  of  such  a  plan  would 
be  attended  with  great  and  manifold  advantages. 
If  well  organized,  it  would  encourage  recruits  and 
reward  service,  and  would  promote  internal  order 
and  prosperity ;  nor  is  it  a  sUght  recommendation 
that,  while  it  gave  the  best  hold  upon  the  conti- 
nued attachment  of  our  native  army,  by  multiply- 
ing our  means  of  rewarding  meritorious  indivkluals, 
it  would  be  attended  with  a  saving  instead  of  an 
increase  of  expense.  The  only  difficulty  that  could 
impede  its  successful  accomplishment  has  be.en 
before  noticed,  and  the  necessity  of  the  measure 
may  be  adduced  as  another  argum^it  in  favour  of 
selecting  the  magistrates  and  superintendants  of 
police  from  a  claiBs  of  men  who  are  accustomed  to 
command  soldiers. 

Sudden  changes  in  any  system  of  administration 
are  unwise,  and  it  wotdd  be  sufficient,  if  this  plan 
were  approved,  to  make  its  gradual  introduction 
imperative.  The  details  would  be  adapted  to  load 
circumstances,  but  no  deviation  should  be  allowed 
as  to  the  fundamental  principles  on  which  it  is 
grounded.  These  are  political,  and  connected  with 
our  very  existence  in  India.  Our  government  of 
that  country  is  essentially  military,  and  our  means  of 
preserving  and  improving  our  possessions  through 
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the  operation  of  our  civil  institutions  depend  on  our 
wise  and  politic  exercise  of  that  military  power  on 
which  the  whole  fabric  rests.  This  is  a  recognised 
fact;  but,  unless  a  conviction  of  its  truth  is  conti- 
nually impressed  on  the  minds  of  those  placed  at 
die  head  of  the  Indian  administration,  it  will  be  in 
vain  to  attempt  plans  which  will  meet  with  every 
obstacle  that  partial  and  local  views,  a  desire  of 
personal^  influence  and  power,  or  attachment  to 
established  system,  can  devise  or  create  to  impede 
and  defeat  their  execution. 

*  The  nomination  of  natives  to  situations  in  tlie  police  de« 
partment  appears  to  be  a  patronage  on  which  the  judge  or 
magistrate,  from  the  absence  of  all  ties  with  those  who  fill 
them,  can  place  little  value ;  but  these  appointments  are  great 
objects  to  men  under  such  funotionariest  and  all  their  influence 
with  tl^ir  superiors  will  be  exerted  to  prevent  any  change  in 
the  system. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


Obsenrationa  on  the  British  Community  in  India : — ^Half  Castes, 
or  Anglo-Indians: — propagation  of  Christianity: — State  of 
the  Press. 

BRITISH  COMMUNmr. 

This  work  would  be  incomplete  without  some  no- 
tice of  that  part  of  the  British  community  in  India 
living  under  the  protectiop  of  the  Company's  go-^ 
^Ferament^  but  not  in  their  service.  This^  body  baf 
(^  late  years  grtatly  increased  ^^  and  is  likdy  to 
become  much  more  HumOTOus  $  and  the  questions 
which  relate  to  its  privileges  and  pretensions  will 
require  very  particular  attention. 

His  majesty's  courts  of  justice^  established  at  the 
capitals  of  Calcutta^  Madras^  and  Bombay^  are  a 
legal  defence,  to  all  English  subjects  within  the 
limits  of  their  jurisdiction,  against  any  arbitrary 
acts  of  the  local  government,  unless  in  certain  cases 

*  The  total  numhers  of  English  in  India,  not  in  the  pahlic 
service,  has  been  computed  at  three  thousand,  of  which  two 
thousand  are  given  to  Bengal,  five  hundred  to  Madras,  and 
five  hundred  to  Bombay.  This  calculation  is  probably  beyond 
the  actual  numbers,  including  even  those  in  the  shipping  of  the 
country. 
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where  the  legislature  has  given  to  the  latter  the 
power*  of  sending  to  England  any  individnal 
who  may  be  residing  in  India  without  lioencei  or 
other  lawful  authority. 

When  the  judges  of  the  crown  were  first  nomi- 
nated to  Bengal^  their  power  was  extended  over  all 
the  provinces  subject  to  the  Company}  but  a  very 
shwt  trial  of  this  system  shewed  that  it  could  not  be 
maintained ;  and  experience  has  since  proved  that, 
even  within  the  confined  limits  to  which  their 
jurisdiction  is  circumscribed^  it  is  liable  to  come 
into  such  violent  collision  with  the  local  authorities^ 
that  we  can  only  hope  to  avert  the  evils  flowing 
irom  thia  internal  source  of  division  and  weaJkness 
by  a  most  careful  selection  of  individuals  to  offices 
wldch  require  in  those  who  fill  them  not  only 
perfect  acquaintance  vrith  the  law,  of  which  they 
are  the  organs,  but  calm  temper,  enlarged  judg- 
ment, and  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  peculiar 
scene  in  which  they  baye  to  act^  Unless  men 
with  such  qualities  are  nominated  to  the  high 
stations  of  judges  in  India,  we  must  anticipate,  un- 
der the  growing  numbers  of  the  population  of  our 
Indian  capitals,  very  serious  embarrassment  in  the 
future  operation  of  this  the  most  delicate  of  all 
parts  of  the  frame  of  our  eastern  administration. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  supreme  courts  of  law  is 
limited  to  a  few  miles  beyond  the  capitals  where  they 

*  Vide  Act  6S  Geo.  lU.  Csp«  155.  Seo.  104. 
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are  established^  and  a  long  period  must  elapsey  and 
great  changes  take  place,  before  it  can  be  in  any 
degree  extended*.  Those  whom  it  protects  are 
essentially  distinct  from  the  great  body  -  of  onr 
Indian  subjects.  The  mixed  population  of  Cal- 
cutta, Madras  and  Bombay,  made  up  of  Euro- 
pean Half  Castes,  or  Anglo-Indians  f ,  and  that  part 
of  the  natives  who  are  associated  by  their  ties, 
their  interests,  and  their  occupations  with  English 
laws  and  usages,  and  a  great  proportion  of  whom 
have  been  bom  and  educated  under  the  influence  and 


•  The  idea  has  often  been  suggested  of  extending  the  juris- 
diction of  his  majesty's  courts  in  India ;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  any  man  of  enlarged  mind,  who  understands  the 
history  and  present  state  of  English  law,  and  who  surreys  any 
eastern  or  foreign  country,  would  recommend  a  transfer  of  the 
one  to  the  other.  What  all  Englishmen  adore  is  the  principle 
of  English  law,  the  freedom  and  security  to  person  and  pro- 
perty on  which  it  is  bottomed.  But  the  forms  of  English  law, 
or  its  proceedings,  are  not  a  necessary  part  of  this  principle ; 
on  the  contrary,  except  in  England,  where  thev  have  gpx>wn  up 
accidentally  and  from  peculiar  circumstances,  they  would  only 
be  an  evil  and  an  embarrassment;  and  in  an  Indian  community 
they  would  come  into  collision  with  its  most  ancient  usages. 

t  There  has  been  much  discussion  regarding  the  name  by 
which  this  race  ought  to  be  distinguished,  and  latteiiy  some 
amongst  them  hare  thought  that  of  Half  Caste,  by  which  they 
have  been  long  known,  is  opprobrious.  It  certainly  is  not  so, 
any  more  than  Creole,  or  men  of  colour,  when  applied  to  per- 
sons of  mixed  race  in  the  West  Indies ;  amongst  names  chosen 
by  themselves,  that  of  Anglo-Indians  appears  to  be  the  most 
descriptive  and  unexceptionable. 
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Operation  of  these  laws^  form  a  community  as  sepa- 
rate in  habits  and  sentiments  from  that  which  exists 
in  a  town  or  village  at  the  distance  of  twenty 
miles  from  these  capitals^  as  if  they  belonged  to  • 
different  nations.  There  are  no  people  so  abhor- 
rent of  change  as  the  inhabitants  of  India ;  and  if 
its  progress  has  been  so  slow  that  it  has  not  as  yet 
travelled  beyond  the  walls  of  our  chief  settlements, 
we  may  judge  of  the  period  which  must  elapse 
before  we  can  expect  to  see  coiiq>lete  success  crown 
our  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  our  subjects  in 
what  we  deem  the  blessings  of  civilization^  but 
which  are  viewed  by  those  whom  we  desire  to 
adopt  them  as  innovations  on  their  cherished  habits^ 
and  the  religion  of  their  forefathers. 

The  difference  between  our  capitals  and  their 
surrounding  districts^  is  not  greater  than  that  which 
exists  between  the  countries  that  have  been  long  in 
our  possession  and  those  we  have  recently  acquired. 
The  various  provinces  which  form  our  wide  em- 
pire may  not  unaptly  be  compared,  as  far  as  relates 
to  their  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  our  rule, 
our  character,  and  our  institutions,  to  a  family  of 
children,  from  the  mature  man  to  the  infant. 
What  long  acquaintance  has  made  familiar  to  the 
one,  scares  the  other ;  the  diet  that  nourishes  the 
adult  may  poison  t^e  child.  These  considerations 
should  make  us  proceed  with  great  caution,  other- 
wise we  shall. plunge  into  difficulties  from  which 
there  isrnp  retreat. 
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An  arbitrary  government  can  make  experiments 
wilJi  comparative  safety.  It  can  retract  a  boon 
which  does  not  promise  advantage.  It  can  abrogate 
to-day  the  rights  which  it  granted  yesterday ;  but 
thb  is  not  the  case  with  the  British  government  of 
India.  Its  favours  and  concessions  to  its  subjeetsj 
on  any  points  connected  with  their  rights  and  pri-^ 
vileges^  cannot  be  recalled  without  a  real  or  i^parmt 
outrage  to  the  free  spirit  of  the  constitution  of  £)ng^ 
land^  and  without  impairing  the  confidence  of  the 
natives  in  its  good  fiuth^  which  is  the  basis  on  which 
it  rests  all  prospect  of  permanent  improvem^t.  This 
consideration  renders  it  essential  that  no  measures 
should  be  adopted  creative  of  sach  rights  and  pri^ 
vileges^  unless  we  have  the  dearest  conviction  that 
they  can  be  permanently  maintained^  without  in- 
jury or  danger  to  our  native  subjects^  and  to  the 
general  interests  of  our  empire  in  India. 

The  first  question  regarding  the  English  com* 
munity  in  India  is^  how  far  it  is  wise  and  safe  to 
allow  the  settlement  of  Eng^shmen  in  India,  and  to 
open  to  their  energy  of  character  the  paths  of  agri- 
cultural as  well  as  commercial  improvement  ?  This 
branch  of  the  subject  has  the  more  importance,  as 
it  is  evident  that  no  extensive  colonisation  can  take 
place  unless  men  are  admitted  to  have  property  in 
the  soil  as  well  as  in  its  produce. 

The  grounds  upon  which  the  impolicy  and  danger 
of  admitting  Englishmen  to  follow  agricultural  pur- 
suits in  India  rest^  are^  in  a  great  degreei  referrible 
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to  the  peculiar  nature  of  our  eastern  posseMions^ 
which  (it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated)  must  neye? 
be  viewed  as  a  colony,  but  aa  a  subject  empire^  to 
the  inhabitants  of  which  we  have  guaranteed,  by 
every  pledge  that  rulers  can  give  to  their  subjects^ 
the  enjoyment  of  their  property,  of  their  laws,  of 
their  usages,  and  of  their  religion.  We  may  and 
ought  to  impart  such  improvement  as  will  promote 
their  happiness,  and  the  general  prosperity  of  tbf 
country ;  but  we  are  bound,  by  every  obligation  of 
faith  (and  it  would  be  a  principle  of- imperative 
poUcy,  even  if  we  had  given  no  pledge,)  not  to  aasor 
ciate  with  our  improvement  any  measures  of  whidi 
the  operation  is  likely  to  interfere  with  their  inte- 
rests, to  offend  their  prejudices,  or  to  outrage  their 
cherished  habits  and  sentiments* 

That  colonization  on  any  extended  scale  would 
have  this  effect  no  man  can  doubt,  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  the  property  in  the  soi),  and  the 
diaracter  of  the  population.  The  different  rights 
which  are  involved  in  every  field  of  cultivated  land 
in  India  have  been  particularly  noticed,  and  those 
who  have  studied  that  subject  will  be  satisfied  that 
in  many  of  our  provinces  there  is  no  room  for  the 
Buglish  proprietor.  Such  might,  no  doubt,  pmv 
chase  land  where  our  regulations  havf  made  that 
saleable^  and  they  might  settle  in  the  vicinity  <if 
great  cities,  where,  from  causes  already  stated, 
landed  property  has,  in  a  ceitein  degree,  changed  its 
character. 
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There  are  throughout  our  territories  many  iraste 
tracts^  but  ahnost  all  the  lands  capable  of  being 
occupied  have  claimants^  who  can  produce  strong 
title  to  the  eventual  occupation  of  them.  This 
extends  even  to  jungles  and  wilds,  in  which  the 
right  of  pasture,  and  of  cutting  wood  and  grass, 
usually  belongs  to  the  villages  in  their  vicinity. 
Besides,  as  has  been  before  stated,  when  peace  and 
prosperity  augment  the  agricultural  population, 
those  that  want  employment,  compelled  as  they  are 
by  their  usages  to  follow  the  occupation  of  their 
fathers,  must  spread  over  waste  lands,  to  a  share  in 
the  produce  of  which  they  assert  an  hereditary  claim. 
The  government,  which  makes  advances  to  enable 
them  to  settle  in  such  reclaimed  lands,  is  early  re- 
paid by  increase  of  revenue ;  and  when,  from  any 
considerations,  it  is  disposed  to  resign  the  whole  or 
part  of  its  proprietary  rights  in  order  to  benefit  in- 
dividuals, there  are,  as  has  been  elsewhere  shewn*, 
classes  amongst  its  native  subjects  who  have  the 
first  claim  to  benefit  by  such  grants  of  the  con- 
tingent rights  that  may  have  devolved  upon  it. 

If  the  facts  here  stated  are  correct,  English 
colonists  could  only  be  partially  admitted  into 
India,  without  an  interference  with  the  property 
in  actual  possession  or  just  expectation  of  our 
native  subjects  of  the  cultivating  class,  or  those 
of  the  higher  orders ;  and  whatever  might  be  our 
intention,  we  could  not  adopt  the  measures  for 

♦  Vide  vol.  n.,  p.  165, 
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raising  these  colonists  to  that  consideration  which 
would  be  requisite  to  render  them  an  useful  and 
cont^ited  part  of  the  community,  without  a  cou- 
responding  depression  of  the  native  part  of  the 
population. 

The. danger  of  offence  to  the  prejudices,  usages, 
or  religion  of  the  native,  from  the  settlement  of 
British  agricidtural  colonists,  woidd  be  great ;  and 
this  dimger,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  would  not  spring 
so  mueh  from  the  acts  of  the  latter,  as  from  the 
apprehensions  and  the  impressions  of  the  former, 
who  would  believe  any  such  settlement  to  be  this 
commencement  of  a  system  for  the  subversion  of 
the  existing  order  of  society.  They  would  view 
the  settlers  as  invaders  of  their  rights,  and  no 
benefit  they  could  derive  from  the  introduction  of 
capital,  or  the  example  of  industry  and  enterprise, 
would  reconcile  any  to  such  a  change,  except  the 
very  lowest  of  the  labouring  classes ;  all  others 
would  either  shrink  from  a  competition  with  what 
they  would  deem  a  higher  and  more  favoured 
class,  or  be  irritated  to  a  spirit  of  personal  hos^ 
tility,  which,  in  whatever  way  it  might  shew 
itself,  would  be  most  injurious  to  the  public  in«- 
terests. 

English  agricultural  colonists  in  India  would, 
in  a  very  few  generations,  degenerate  both  in  body 
and  mind.  This,  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  prevent 
it,  must  be  the  effect  of  the  climate,  of  the  con* 
nexion  with  the  ignorant  and  low  females  with 
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whom  their  circumstances  would  ineWtablj  lead 
them  to  associate^  and  of  those  habits  and  senti^ 
ments  which  they  would  acquire  from  being  sur-^ 
rotmded  with  a  distinct  population  whom  they 
would  look  upon  as  their  inferiors.  This  changei 
whenerer  it  came  to  pass^  would  bring  Into  dis- 
repute that  nation  to  whom  they  continued  to 
bdong  in  nraie^  and^  instead  of  adding  to  its 
power,  they  would  become  a  solirce  of  weakness 
to  it.  In  the  present  dcale  of  our  Eastern  empire, 
we  can  nev^  expect  to  count  numbers  with  the 
natitei,  and  it  is  upon  their  continued  impression 
of  the  superiority  of  our  character*  that  our 
Existence  must  depend.  We  ought,  therefore,  to 
be  most  cautious  as  to  the.  adc^tion  of  any  mea-^ 
sure  having  a  tendency  to  lower  the  opinion  they 
entertain  of  their  rulers ;  and  that  the  coloniMtion 
of  some  scattered  English  ftunilies  over  our  pro* 
Tinoes  woidd  have  this  effect,  no  one  can  doubt 
who  loiows  the  country  and  its  inhabitants. 

•  There  is  no  one  regulation  of  our  government  that 
impresses  reflecting  natives  with  so  high  an  opinion  of  our 
puhlic  virtue  as  the  nelf-denytng  ordinance  which  prohibits 
EttTopeans  from  being  proprietors  of  land.  Colonel  Wilks, 
in  a  communication  upon  this  subject,  states  that  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  appeared  never  to  have  heard  of  this  regulation, 
and  oould  scarcely  believe  the  Colonel  to  be  serious  when  he 
assured  him  that  it  not  only  existed  but  was  rigidly  observed : 
although  sufficiently  chary  of  his  admiration  of  any  thing 
English,  Colond  Wilks  adds  that  he  did  not  suppress  it  on 
tills  Occasion. 
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The  profits  attendant  on  commerce^  and  on  me- 
chanical science,  have  carried  many  of  onr  cotmtry- 
tnen  to  India ;  and  their  numbers  are  likely  to  in- 
crease, from  the  changes  that  have  occurred  and 
are  in  operation.  Our  empire  there  has  already 
derived,  and  must  continue  to  derive^  the  greatest 
benefit  from  the  enterprise  of  British  merchants^ 
which  has  difiused  wealth,  encouraged  industry> 
and  promoted  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country, 
adding  by  the  increase  of  its  resources  to  thfe 
strength  of  the  government.  English  artisans  have 
also,  within  a  narrower  sphere,  been  most  useftd; 
neither  of  these  classes  have,  in  any  way,  come 
Into  collision  with  our  native  subjects,  by  trenching 
Upon  their  rights  and  claims :  on  the  contrary,  they 
have  been  their  benefactors ;  they  have  given  them 
ah  example  of  the  benefits  that  accrue  to  individuals 
and  nations  from  large  and  liberal  principles  of 
trade;  they  have  taught  them  the  useful  and 
ornamental  arts  of  life,  and  it  is  to  them  that  we 
must  chiefly  look,  as  affording  examples  for  the 
natives  to  follow  in  every  improvement  of  civilized 
society.  The  civil  and  military  officers  of  govern- 
ment are,  from  their  stations  and  duties,  too  dis*- 
tant  from  the  population  to  be  copied}  but  in  the 
merchant  with  whom  he  deals,  or  competes,  and 
the  mechanic  for  whom  he  labours,  or  whom  he 
tries  to  rival,  our  Indian  subjects  view  classes  to 
which  they  are  near;  and  notwithstanding  the  in- 
veteracy of  habits,  many  may  unconsciously  become 
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imitators  of  customs  which  time  may  satisfy  them 
are  preferable  to  their  own. 

These  considerations  give  great  importance  to 
the  mercantile  and  mechanical  classes  of  the  com- 
munity; and  their  growth  is  desirable,  provided 
it  is  accompanied  with  the  strict  observance  of 
those  covenants  and  legal  restrictions  under  which 
they  are  placed.  From  these^  a  government  so 
constituted  as  the  English  in  India  cannot  relax. 
Some  of  its  powers,  particularly  that  of  deporting 
any  British  subject  from  India  to  England,  is  at 
variance  with  every  principle  of  our  free  constitu- 
tion, and  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  Englishmen; 
but  it  is  not  at  variance  with  the  constitution  of 
our  Indian  empire,  and  it  is  strictly  accordant  with 
the  covenants  into  which  Englishmen  enter  before 
they  obtain  leave  to  reside  and  pursue  their  several 
occupations  in  that  empire.  We  must,  neverthe- 
less, expect,  from  the  nature  of  English  society, 
that  on  every  exercise  of  absolute  power,  however 
necessary,  there  will  be  a  recurrence  of  struggle 
between  the  government  and  this  part  of  the  popu- 
lation of  our  Indian  capitals ;  and  the  sympathy 
which  the  latter  will  meet  with  in  England  is 
such,  that  it  will  require  all  the  wisdom  and  firm- 
ness of  the  authorities  at  home  and  abroad  to  with- 
stand the  eiforts  that  will  be  made  to  weaken  and 
degrade  the  local  administration. 

The  number  of  English  merchants  and  artisans 
who  have  been  allowed  to  settle  at  any  distance 
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from  the  presidencies  *  is  not  considerable:  some  of 
them  are  fixed  at  the  principal  stations^  civil  and 
military,  in  the  interior ;  and  others,  who  have  esta- 
blished manufactories  -(",  reside  in  provinces  which 
have  been  long  mider  our  rule.  The  number  of 
the  latter  is  very  small,  and  many  reasons  concur 
to  make  the  increase  of  it  impolitic.  At  all  events, 
before  we  venture  to  do  so,  we  must  make  some 
changes  in  the  law  to  which  they  are  subject. 
They  should  be  amenable  to  the  local  courts  of 
justice  in  all  but  offences  of  the  highest  descrip- 
tion, and  both  the  judges  and  magistrates  must 
have  such  an  extension  of  power  as  is  necessary  to 
enable  them  to  check  the  excesses  of  Europeans 
in  their  district ;[;.  That  power  can  be  made  subject 

♦  No  British  subject  is  allowed  to  reside  more  than  ten 
miles  from  the  presidency,  unless  leave  is  given  by  a  certificate 
signed  by  the  chief  secretary  of  government,  which  certificate 
must  specify  the  place  at  which  he  is  to  reside,  and  the  period 
for  which  such  leave  is  granted.  Vide  53  Geo.  III.,  cap.  civ., 
sec.  cviii. 

t  These  manufactories  are  usually  for  indigo  or  sugar. 

X  All  Europeans,  except  British  subjects,  are  amenable  to 
the  provincial  criminal  courts ;  but  British  subjects  can,  at 
present,  only  be  prosecuted  on  any  criminal  charge  before  the 
king's  court  at  the  presidency,  and  the  same  jurisdiction  must 
be  referred  to  before  any  penalty  beyond  a  fine  of  five  hundred 
rupees,  or,  in  failure  of  payment,  two  months'  imprisonment,  is 
awarded.  This  is  often  a  great  hardship  upon  natives  who  have 
to  prefer  charges  against  them,  but  who  cannot  afford  either 
the  time  or  money  necessary  for  a  prosecution  at  such  a 
distance.  • 

Vol.  II.  S 
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to  appeal ;  but  it  must  be  eflScient  to  the  object  of 
saving  the  natives  from  those  inequalities  of  justice 
(for  so  they  may  be  tenned)  which  now  exist  be- 
tween them  and  the  English  merchant,  or  artisan^ 
with  whom  they  have  litigation  or  disputes. 

The  settlement  of  Europeans^  not  in  the  service 
of  government,  should  be  limited  to  those  countries 
which  have  been  long  in  our  possession,  and  are 
familiar  with  our  rule.  If  unattended  with  bad 
consequences,  it  can  be  gradually  extended.  The 
differences  between  such  provinces  and  those  more 
recently  acquired  has  been  mentioned.  In  die 
latter,  the  ignorance  of  the  inhabitants  identifies 
every  European  with  the  government.  Many 
years  must  elapse  before  they  can  comprehend  the 
distinctions  which  exist  in  our  society;  and,  until 
they  have  attained  this  knowledge,  their  peace  and 
good  government  are  liable  to  be  afiected^  in  a 
degree  hardly  to  be  believed,  by  the  words  and 
actions  of  every  individual  Englishman  who  visits 
or  resides  amongst  them.  Better  knowledge  will, 
in  process  of  time,  correct  these  delusions  and 
alarms,  but  until  this  excited  feeling  subsides,  and 
our  administration  and  habits  are  perfectly  undeiv 
stood,  it  is  most  hazardous  to  admit  any  Europeans 
except  those  who  are  under  the  strict  restraints  of 
the  civil  and  military  service. 

Though  a  desire  to  defend  their  exclusive  privi*- 
leges  of  trade  might,  at  one  period,  have  led  the 
Compan/s  government  to  oppose  itself  to  Euro- 
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peans  proceeding  to  India,  nothing  can  be  more 
groundless  than  the  accusations  recently  made 
against  the  court  of  directors,  of  having,  from 
an  illiberal  and  fihortndi^ited  policy,  endeavoured 
to  prevent,  by  prohibitionti  an4  reitrainti,  the  setde-^ 
meat  of  Engiishmm  in  that  country*  They  have> 
tm  the  contrary,  permitted  their  settloient  ait  £ur 
a«  iras  compatil^  with  ikz  welfare  of  &e  aettkrs, 
the  interests  of  their  native  tabjectft,  and  the  peace 
ud  prosperity  of  the  empire.  The  prindplei 
upon  which  diey  have  acted  are  alike  essenttal  Amt 
the  safety  of  die  state^  and  of  that  community  of 
whom  many,  from  a  confined  view  of  their  own 
condition,  adopt  erroneous  opinions  on  tins  imh 
pMtant  subject ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  liiat  -die 
speeious  representations  and  popular  clamours  te> 
mhieh  those  opinions  give  birth  may  never  pre- 
vail so  fa^  as  to  make  us  lose  sight  of  that  caution 
which  has  hitherto  be^i  our  guide  and  safeguard. 
The  advai^ages  expected  from  the  concessions 
^eafled  for  by  ^speculative  men  would,  in  aU  proba^ 
bility,  be  found  visionary.  Their  tendency  would 
be  to  create  divisi<ms  in  iStte  English  community  in 
India,  and,  by  injudiciously  yielding  to  them,  we 
might  inflict  irreparable  injury  on  our '  nativie  sub- 
jects, without  conferring  a  benefit  on  our  own 
country,  that  coidd  in  any  way  compensate  for  the 
evil  consequences  of  such  a  measure. 
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ANGLO-INDIANS. 

The  deBcendants  of  Europeans  by  native  mothers^ 
usually  termed  half-castes^  or  Anglo-Indians^  if  tkey 
do  not  form  a  part  of  the  English  community  in 
India,  are  closely  allied  to  iU  Independent  of  those 
relations  of  blood  by  which  many  of  them  are  united 
to  this  community,  their  common  language,  educa^ 
tion,  habits,  and  religion,  form  ties  which  must 
always  connect  them ;  but,  on  the  odier  hand,  dif- 
ference of  complexion,  and  situation  in  life,  sepa- 
rates a  great  proportion  of  this  race  from  the 
English  society ;  and,  as  they  are  still  more  distinct 
from  the  native  part  of  the  population,  they  must 
be  considered  as  forming  a  class  of  themselves. 
This  body  of  our  subjects  in  India  has  of  late  years 
occupied  much  of  the  attention  of  government,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  there  appears  an  anxiety 
to  adopt  ev^  measure  which  can  raise  it  from  its 
equivocal  condition,  and  render  it  usefrd  and 
respectable. 

The  numbers  of  this  class  are  not  considerable*; 
and  many  causes  combine  to  prevent  their  rapid 
increase.  A  great  proportion  being  illegitimate^ 
they  seldom  possess  much  property ;  and  this  cir- 
cumstance, with  the  difficulty  they  have  in  providing 
for  their  children,  prevents  their  early  marriages. 

*  It  is  believed  that  no  correct  census  has  ever  been  taken 
of  this  part  of  the  population. 
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The  male  part  rarely  marry  with  European  women, 
and  their  connexions  with  their  own  class^  or  with 
the  native  females  of  India,  produce  a  race  still 
dark^  than  themselyes,  many  of  whom,  when  tie 
parents  are  poor,  mix  with  the  lower  orders  of  the 
native  Christian*  population,  and  lose  in  the  next 
generation  all  trace  of  the  distinctive  body  from 
which  they  sprang ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
children*  c^  females  of  this  class  who  have  inter- 
married with  Europeans,  from  being  fairer,  and  be- 
longing to  another  society,  become,  in.  one  or  two 
generations,  altogether  separated  from  that  race  of 
natives  from  whom  they  are  maternally  descended. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few,  who  have  acquired 
fame  and  fortune  as  military  adventurers,  the 
superior  as  well  as  the  most  industrious  branches 
of  this  community  are  found  at  the  capitals  of  our 
different  presidencies,  and  at  the  principal  civil  and 
military  stations ;.  and  they  may  be  said  almost  to 
monc^Uze  the  situations  of  clerks  and  account- 
ants, in  the  offices  of  government  as  well  as  in  those 
of  public  servants  and  private  European  merchants; 
The  whole  of  iMs  class  ^eak  English,  as  well  as  the 
provincial  dialect  of  the  country  in  which  they  were 
bom.  With  a  few  distinguished  exceptions,  how- 
ever, they  have  no  political  influence  with  the  na- 
tives. It  has  not  hitherto  been  their  interest  to 
attain  [such  influence,  and  many  obstacles  would 

*  This  population  consists  of  the  descendants  of  the  Portu- 
guese and  motive  copverts. 
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oppose  thdr  sncceto  if  tbey  made  it  dieir  object. 
The  respect  whieh  the  natiTes  of  India  pay  to  mm 
Englishnian  is  associated  with  their  aUegiaBce  td 
the  govenunentimderwhichth^y  live.  This  feeling 
does  not  efeist  towards  a  person  whom  they  view  as 
nore  a|>prQximattd  to  tfaemselyes^  and  yet  withoot 
any  cofnmon  interest^  or  any  of  those  claims  from 
superiority  of  Indian  tribe  or  caste  to  which  they 
habitually  pay  defertace«  The  character^  oondoct^ 
or  achierements  of  an  indiyidnal  of  this  class  may 
§aia  and  fix  their  attachment,  bat  we  can  look  to 
%o  period  irh^d  the  Anglo-Indians^  as  a  body,  are 
likely  to  form  any  dangerous  ties  with  the  Maho^ 
tnedan  or  Hindu  part  of  the  conmiunity*  The 
date  at  which  this  part  of  our  populatioai  can  arriy* 
at  any  Aumerical  strength  as  a  separate  body  is 
Tory  rcHKite;  but  they  are  almost  all  weU-«dacated| 
imd  have  from  this  a  consequence  beyond  whal 
they  derive  firom  thck  numbers.  They  are  nat»« 
rally  connected  with  a  part  of  the  English  society^ 
and  politically  with  the  native  Christians ;  and  as 
asaociBted  inth  those  branches  they  may  early 
attain  itaoportanc^^  A  just  and  generous  govern^ 
ment  will  not  how*ver  have  recourse  to  that  narrow 
principle  which  appbitions  benefits  by  the  power 
any  class  of  its  subjects  have  of  enforcing  them^ 
nor  will  it  withhold  aliy  reasonable  boons»  because 
it  is  offended  by  the  temper  in  which  they  are  so^ 
licited.  Acting  on  different  grounds^  it  will  give  to 
this,  as  to  every  other  class  pf  its  subjects^  that 
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cottsidieratioB  Whkh  is  due  to  their  conditioa^  wd 
whieb  folfils  their  reaaonaUe  hopea  without  ft  men* 
fiee  of  a»y  e93^9Ltial  int^est  of  the  empire. 

Though  placed  under  eireumstweet  of  d^ree«* 
HOB  and  disoouit^ement,  this  body  of  mett  ha» 
lo»t  few  opportunities  of  becoming  u^eiul  and 
respected  in  the  differ^it  walk«  of  life  to  which 
Hmr  purswts  have  been  directed.  We  should 
ooaiinue,  th^refbre>  to  eultivate  their  iiH»*al  and 
rdigiou9  piinciples^  and  while  we  institute  and 
encourage  s^»inaries  for  their  instruction^  upon  an 
Extended  scalei,  we  should  i^rovide  the  means  of 
their  future  employment  in  the  conditions  of  life 
best  suited  to  their  respective  situations  and  qnaU* 
fications.  If  the  justice  of  this  proposition  is  ad« 
mitted^  the  means  of  carrying  it  into  execution  will 
not  be  difficulty  as  they  require  no  change  in  those 
salutary  restraints  in  which  the  principles  of  both 
the  civil  and  military  services  in  India  are  now 
grounded.  The  execution  of  it  will  not  impair  our 
present,  but  lay  the  foundations  of  future  strength, 
by  the  care  which  we  bestow  on  an  increasing 
class  of  our  population,  to  render  them  useful  and 
attached  subjects. 

The  real  consequence  of  the  Anglo-Indians,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  natives  and  in  their  own,  arises 
chiefly  from  their  connexion  with  Europeans. 
They  cling  to  an  origin  which  seems  to  exalt 
them,  and  are  only  driven  by  the  rebuffs  of  slight 
nr  contempt  to  take  measures  by  themselves  as 
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a  detached  body,  with  separate  and  opposite  in- 
terests. The  very  pride  they  have  in  placing 
themselves  in  the  rank  of  Europeans,  while  it 
makes  them  feel  with  peculiar  sensibility  every 
instance  of  scornful  repulse  which,  from  their 
anomalous  situation,  they  must  often  be  doomed 
to  experience,  affords  the  means  of  making  them 
useftd  allies.  In  being  so,  they  are  in  their  na- 
tural situation :  they  are  adopting  the  policy  most 
beneficial  to  themselves;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  treating  them  with  kindness  and  considera- 
tion, we  are  only  acting  the  part  of  wise  and 
benevolent  rulers ;  and  the  policy  of  our  extending 
every  consideration  we  can  to  this  class,  is  greatly 
increased  by  their  recognised  rights  of  holding 
lands*,  and  of  sitting  upon  juries,  which  latter  has 

*  Strong  objections  have  been  taken  to  the  measure  of  al- 
lowing the  Anglo-Indians  to  hold  lands.  It  has  been  represented 
1^  opening  an  indirect  road  to  colonization,  as  the  fathers  would 
often  be  the  real  proprietors  of  land  bought  in  the  name  of 
their  illegitimate  children;  and  it  has  been  further  statedi 
that  the  latter  through  marriage  might  become  the  progenitors 
of  colonists  who  would  be  very  proximate  to  Europeans.  It 
has  been  answered  to  such  arguments,  that  subjecting  ibis 
class,  as  we  do»  to  the  same  laws  as  the  natives,  we  could  not 
easily  refuse  them  the  right  of  attaining  property  in  the  soil, 
where  that  could  be  purchased  by  the  wealth  they  inherited, 
or  gained  as  the  fruits  of  their  industry;  that,  by  this  boon, 
we  gave  them  a  valuable  stake  in  the  general  welfare  of  the 
empire,  and  one  of  all  others  most  likely  to  attach  them  to 
our  government  ;and  that,  although  they  might  approximate  to 
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been  given  them  recently.  These  privileges  must 
gradually  augment  the  influence  of  this  class^  and, 
by  giving  them  importance  with  the  English  com* 
m'unity  and  themselves,  will  tend  to  improve  their 
condition,  and  confirm  their  attachment  to  the  state 
to  which  they  owe  allegiance. 

PROPAGATION   OF   THE  CHRISTIAN    RELIGION   IN 
INDIA. 

There  is  no  subject  more  intimately  connected  with 
the  preceding  remarks  on  colonization,  and  the 
attention  due  to  the  descendants  of  Europeans,  than 
the  question  that  has  been  so  much  agitated,  as  to  the 
propriety  or  policy  of  maintaining  and  propagating 
the  Christian  religion  within  the  limits  of  our 
Indian  territories.  The  first  is  the  duty  of  govern- 
ment ;  with  the  latter  its  name  or  authority  should 
never  be  associated.  It  is  our  duty,  as  a  Christian 
nation,  and  it  is  politic  in  us,  as  rulers  of  India,  to 
support  our  church  in  that  country  on  the  most 
respectable  footing.     We  are  bound  to  give  the 

their  European  forefathers  in  language,  manners,  and  religion, 
they  were,  from  complexion,  from  habits,  and  from  being 
excluded  from  the  civil  and  military  branches  of  the  service, 
sufficiently  distinct  to  prevent  that  alarm  on  the  part  of  the 
natives  of  India  which  would  be  produced  by  European  colo« 
nization;  and  it  has  been  assumed,  from  this  last  circum- 
stance, that  they  were  likely  to  prove  the  safest  of  iall  mediums 
through  which  we  might  gradually  introduce  knowledge  and 
improvement  into  India. 
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Cbrktsm  inhMkaata  of  cmt  teititories  die  meanfi 
of  flpiritiud  instrBCtkm ;  and  it  is  of  koporteiioe) 
ofoi  m  a  wofldly  sc&m^  that  they  shooM  iraproTe 
ia  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  religion.  Bjr 
deeorou  attention  to  the  exercise  of  dirine  worsl^ 
and  the  obsenrance  of  the  pnre  tenets  of  onr  fidth^ 
the  character  of  this  class  of  our  subjects  will  be 
derated.  They  wiU  rise  in  general  estimation^  and 
their  example  will  be  more  likely  to  effect  the  con- 
version of  the  native  population^  than  any  other 
means  that  can  be  adopted.  But  in  every  effort 
we  permit  beyond  this,  for  the  propagation  of  our 
faith  among  a  people  who  are  attached  to  the  reli- 
gions transmitted  to  them  from  their  forefathers, 
and  which,  however  false,  are  rendered  venerable 
in  their  eyes  by  their  connexion  with  the  great 
principles  of  morality  and  social  duty,  we  should 
be  guided  by  our  experience  of  the  past,  and  know- 
ledge of  the  present,  and  use  that  caution  which 
is  alike  recommended  by  regard  for  the  safety  of  the 
state,  and  for  the  ultimate  accomplishment  of  our 
hopes  for  the  enlightening  of  our  Indian  subjects. 

The  Portuguese,  who  were  the  first  European 
settlers  in  India,  hastened  *  their  down&l  by  that 
bigoted  spirit  with  which  they  endeitvoured  to 
introduce  their  religion.  They  surrounded  them* 
selves^  in  their  settlements  and  towns,  with  native 

^  The  chief  cause  of  the  decline  of  this  nation  in  India  wa8t 
the  fall  of  their  power  in  Earope ;  hat  there  is  no  donbt  thai 
it  was  hastened  by  th^ir  bigotry. 
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Christians.  By  so  doings  they  drew  a  line  of  sepa- 
ration between  those  natives  who  adhered  to  them 
and  all  others^  and  rendered  themselves  an  object 
of  dfead  to  all  out  of  the  pale  of  their  church* 
Their  advancement  in  power,  therefore,  was  op* 
posed,  not  merely  on  a  principle  of  independency 
but  of  religion. 

The  French,  though  not  so  bigoted  and  super* 
stitious  as  the  Portuguese,  adhered,  in  son]ie  de^ 
gfee,to  their  imprudent  policy  in  thi&  rfcspecti  and 
the  native  inhabitants  of  their  settlements,  and  tho 
lervantB  in  whom  the  principal  officers  of  govern-* 
ment  reposed  trusts,  were  almost  all  Christians.  It 
was  remarked  when  their  power  was  lit  the  highest^ 
in  the  days  of  Dupleix  and  Lally,  that,  instead  of 
scrupulously  respecting  the  prcyudices  and  religious 
feelings  of  the  Mahomedanft  and  Hindusi  tiiey  al^- 
lowed  the  most  sacred  usages  of  both  to  be  fr^ 
qoiently  violated.  On  the  other  hand,  from  the 
whole  caireer  of  the  British  in  India,  one  would 
oo^lude^  that  in  every  stage  of  their  progress  they 
had  looked  for  sucoess  in  avoiding  the  great  arrors 
of  their  rivals.  The  government  and  all  its  servacnts 
have  hitherto  refused  public  siqiport  and  counter 
nance  to  efibrto  for  converting  the  natives  of  India* 
The  consequences  of  the  impressions  made  by  such 
conduct  will  never  be  appreciated,  perhaps,  till  the 
charm  which  upholds  this  great  empire  is  broken. 

By  the  introduction  of  a  judicial  system,  founded 
upon  their  own  laws,  which  are  completely  incor<* 
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porated  with  their  religious  ♦  usages  and  supersti- 
tions, we  have  given  a  tacit,  but  most  solemn 
pledge  to  withhold  all  interposition  of  authority 
or  influence  in  their  conversion.  Should  the 
dictates  of  a  conscientious,  but  overheated  sseal, 
ever  lead  to  a  breach  of  this  pledge,  the  alarm  will 
be  great ;  the  consequences  may  be  fatal  to  our 
power;  and  a  good  Christian  would  regret  to  see 
an  effort  made  to  propagate  his  religion,  by  means 
so  unsuited  to  its  character  and  divine  origin.  In 
the  pursuit  of  that  object,  he  would  deprecate  the 
exercise  of  an  influence  which  has  been  obtained 
by  a  confidence  studiously  inspired  of  its  never 
being  so  employed. 

We  have  recently  placed  our  church-establish- 
ment in  India  on  a  high  and  respectable  footing. 
Let  us  continue  to  give  it  every  proper  attention; 
let  the  clergymen  sent  thither  be  men  of  exemplary 
conduct  and  character,  and  their  number  be  suffi- 
cient to  secure  to  the  European  part  of  the  com- 
munity the  best  means  of  learning  and  practising 
the  duties  of  their  religion ;  but  let  the  clergymen 
in  the  employ  of  government,  whether  as  nunisters 
of  religion,  or  professors  of  colleges,  be  prohibited 
from  using  their  endeavours  to  make  converts. 
This  task  might  be  left:,  as  it  has  hitherto  been,  to 

^  The  laws  both  of  the  Mahomedans  and  Hindus  are  com- 
pletely incorporated  with  their  faith.  The  Cazee  and  Pundit 
are  at  once  the  expounders  of  their  religion  and  law,  both  of 
which  are  deemed  of  divine  origin. 
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the  labours  of  the  humble  missionary^  whose  hahits 
and  zeal  give  him  more  prospect  of  success^  and 
whose  unnoticed  efforts  will  excite  less  alarm^  when 
wholly  unassociated  *  with  the  aid  and  support  of 
government. 

The  jealousy  which  nmnbers  of  the  inhabitants 
of  India  entertain^  touching  our  designs  upon  their 
religion>  has  naturally  increased  with  our  growing 
power.  The  local  govenmient^  aware  of  the  pro- 
gress of  this  feeling,  has  taken  every  opportunity 
to  counteract  it^  and  to  give  their  native  subjects  a 
continued  confidence  in  the  principle  which  they 
have  acted  upon,  by  abstaining  from  all  proceedings 
that  could,  in  the  remotest  degree,  be  construed 
into  an  intention  of  interfering  themselves,  or  coun- 
tenancing those  under  their  authority  in  interfering, 
with  their  faith  and  usages. 

*  The  example  of  the  celebrated  Swartz  has  been  adduced 
as  a  proof  of  efforts  at  conversion  being  aided,  and  the  confi- 
dence of  the  natives  being  increased,  by  the  notice  and  support 
irhich  a  missionary  received  from  government ;  but  the  cha- 
racter of  that  pious  and  able  man  was  as  extraordinary  as  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  was  placed ;  his  influence  with 
the  natives,  from  princes  to  peasants,  was  established  by  his 
personal  conduct,  and  Swartz  may  be  said  to  have  given  more 
aid  to  government  than  he  ever  received  from  it.  Besides,  the 
condition  of  our  power  in  India,  at  the  period  he  lived,  was  so 
very  different  from  what  it  is  at  present  that,  supposing  the  un- 
likely occurrence  of  a  man  of  as  rare  talents  and  virtue  en- 
tering upon  the  same  field  of  action,  we  should  have  no  right 
to  anticipate  the  same  results  from  his  efforts  in  such  altered 
circumstances. 
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Ih  1804,  the  subject  proposed  for  a  public  dispu- 
tation at  the  annual  examination  in  the  college  at 
Fort  William,  was,  **The  advantages  which  the 
natires  of  this  country  might  derive  from  transla- 
tions, in  the  vernacular  tongue,  of  the  books  con- 
taining the  principles  of  iheir  respective  religions, 
and  those  of  the  Christian  faith.**  The  belief  iha* 
this  discussion  would  involve  topics  oflfensive  to 
Ae  rdigious  prejudices  of  the  Mahomedans  led  a 
number  of  the  most  respectable  and  learned  of  diaft 
faxiii  to  address  a  memorial  to  the  Governor-gene- 
ral, Lord  Wellesley,  remonstrating  against  this 
supposed  infringement  of  the  unequivocal  ti^ra-^ 
tion  which  they  gratefiiUy  acknowledged  Ae  go-- 
vernment  had  till  then  afforded  to  the  unmolested 
e%€^€iBe  of  the  rdigions  of  its  subjecto.  In  reply, 
a  declaration  was  addressed  to  the  memorialists,  in 
the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  Governor* 
general,  in  which,  after  adverting,  as  a  fundamental 
princiide  of  the  British  government,  to  the  solici^- 
tude  with  which  it  abstained  from  all  interference 
with  the  religions  of  its  Mahomedan  and  Hindu 
subjects,  the  memorialists  were  assured,  that  the 
discussion  of  any  subject  connected  with  reli^on, 
or  which  was  degrading  to  the  religtom  of  India, 
was  quite  foreign  to  the  principles  of  the  institution 
of  the  college;  and  the  Governor-general  stated  that, 
although  he  saw  no  objection  of  the  nature  alleged 
in  the  proposed  thesis,  yet,  in  order  to  remove  every 
doubt  as  to  that  unlimited  toleration  which  the 
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British  goyernment  had  always  ^bsenred^  he  kad 
positively  prohibited  the  disputation^  the  moment 
he  learned  its  subject.  Cc^ies  of  this  declaration 
were  circulated  to  aH  the  principal  stations,  and  t^ 
erery  foreign  court  in  India* 

Nothing  can  better  illustrate  than  the  above 
incident  the  slight  cause  which  will  produce  alarm 
upon  any  point  touching  the  religion  of  our  native 
sul^ects ;  and  the  pains  taken  by  a  wise  and  vigihuit 
government  to  diffuse  its  principles  and  sentinMitt 
upon  an  occasion  apparently  so  trifling,  shews  the 
opinion  it  entertained  of  the  danger  of  allowing  the 
least  erroneous  impression  to  go  forth  on  such  a 
subject. 

The  nmtiay  and  massacre  at  Vdiore,  though 
owing  to  a  combination  of  causes,  were  distincdy 
proved  to  have  been  occasioned  in  a  great  measure 
by  the  success  of  discontented  and  designing  men 
in  per3uading  the  mass  of  their  ignorant  fellow* 
soldiers  that  a  serious  design  was  entertained  by 
government  of  changing  their  religion.  The 
grounds  on  which  they  founded  their  assertion  were 
slight  and  fallacious ;  but  they  well  knew  that  such 
an  impression  alpne  could  woik  upon  the  minds  of 
men  like  the  sepoys,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  mako 
them  unite  to  murder  their  officers,  to  whom  they 
were  attached,  and  rebel  against  the  government  by 
which  they  were  maintained.     The  spirit  *  which 

•  The  following  remarks  were  made  in  a  despatch  from  the 
€bvenor«gexieT»l  in  oooncil  to  the  Secret  Ckmrnuttee,  dated 
7th  December,  1607  >«• 
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led  to  these  horrid  acts  spread  to  other  stations; 
hut  its  further  progress  was  arrested  by  the  judi- 
cious measures  of  government^  which  issued  a 
proclamation  containing  the  most  solemn  disavowal 
of  the  intention  maliciously  ascribed  to  it  by  evil 
men^  and  disclaiming  every  thought  of  interference 

"  The  practical  effect  of  this  sanguinary  spirit  of  bigotry, 
as  exemplified  in  the  mutiny  of  Vellore,  and  in  the  events 
which  succeeded  it,  can  hardly  escape  observation.  For,  al* 
though  Mr.  Buchaiinan,  on  the  ground  of  his  personal  comrnu- 
nications  with  some  of  the  natives  on  the  coast,  is  of  opinion 
that  the  insurrection  at  Vellore  had  no  connexion  with  the 
Christian  religion,  directly  or  indirectly,  immediately  or  re- 
motely, we  are  compelled  to  form  a  different  judgment,  from 
the  mass  of  authentic  evidence  and  information  on  that  un- 
happy event  recorded  in  the  public  proceedings  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  we  are  satisfied  that  a  persuasion  (a  most  erroneous 
one,  indeed,  but  a  firm  and  sincere  persuasion)  in  the  breasts 
of  a  great  proportion  of  the  sepoys  who  were  thus  betrayed  into 
the  execution  of  the  massacre  of  Vellore,  and  of  those  who 
subsequently  manifested  a  spirit  of  insurrection,  that  a  design 
existed  on  the  part  of  the  British  government  to  operate  a 
general  conversion  of  the  inhabitants  of  India  to  Christianity, 
was  one  of  the  most  efficient  causes  of  that  horrible  disaster." 

These  opinions  of  the  supreme  government  were  in  concur- 
rence with  all  whose  public  duty  obliged  them  to  investigate  the 
causes  of  that  catastrophe.  Those  who  instigated  the  sepoys 
to  mutiny,  and  to  murder  their  officers,  could  never  have  ibund 
in  the  lesser  causes  which  combined  to  produce  this  result, 
sufficient  motives  to  excite  these  hitherto  faithful  men  to  such 
atrocity.  They  succeeded  in  persuading  them  that  their  reli- 
gion was  in  danger ;  and  they  brought  forward  the  removal  of 
marks  of  caste  and  slight  alterations  of  dress  as  evidence  to 
the  truth  of  those  general  and  false  assertions,  which  were  cir- 
culated at  this  period  throughout  the  coast  army. 
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with  their  customs  or  religion.  The  court  of 
directdrs^  on  hearing*  of  these  proceedings^  declared 
their  sehtifnentb  on  the- subject  in  the  fc^owing 
paragraphs  of  a  Ifetter*  to  Port  St.  George.  *^  In 
the  whole  '  course  of  our  administration  of  the 
Indian  territories,  it  has  been  our  known  and 
declared  principle  to  maintain  a  perfect  toleration 
of  the  yarious  religious  systems  which  prevailed 
in  it,  to  protect  the  followers  of  each  in  the  un- 
disturbed enjoyment  of  their  respective  opinions  and 
nisages,  and  neither  to  interfere  with  them  our- 
selves, nor  to  suffer  them  to  be  molested  by  others. 

"  When  we  afforded  our  countenance  and  sanc- 
tion to  missionaries  who  have  from  time  to  time 
proceeded  to  India  for  the  purpose  of  propagating 
the  Christian  religion,  it  was  far  from  being  in 
our  contemplation  to  add  the  influence  of  our 
authority  to  any  attempts  they  might  make ;  for, 
on  the  contrary,  we  were  perfectly  aware  that  the 
progress  of  real  conversion  will  be  slow  and 
gradual,  arising  more  from  a  conviction  of  the 
principles  of  our  reHgion  itself,  and  from  the  pious 
example  of  its  teachers,  than  from  any  undue 
influence,  or  from  the  exertions  of  authority,  which 
are  never  to  be  resorted  to  in  such  cases.'* 

About  this  period  the  attention  of  the  Governor- 
general -f-  in  council  was  called  to  the  public  preach- 
ing of  the  missionaries,  and  the  issue  from  the 
press    (which  had  been    recently   established    at 

♦  May  flOtb,  1807.  t  Lord  Minto. 
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Serampore)  of  works  in  the  yemacnlar  language  of 
the  country,  the  contents*  of  which  were  highly 
offensiye  to  the  religious  feelings  of  the  natiTed. 

The .  supreme  government,  in  consequaice  of 
the  latter  proceeding,  ordered  the  press  at  Seram^ 
pore  to  be  removed  to  Calcutta.  This  press, 
though  established,  at  a  Danish  settlement,  was 
recognised  both  by  the  mi»nonaries  and  the  Danish 
governor  to  be  virtually  under  £kiglish  authority^. 
The  order  for  its  removal  was  afterwards  revoked 
on  the  respectful  application  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Carey, 
who  expressed  his  willingness,  and  that  of  the 
other  missionaries,  to  submit,  for  the  future,  to  the 
inspection  of  the  officers  of  govemmmit  all  works 
intended  for  circulation  in  the  British  territories. 

The  Governor-general  in  council  reported  this 

*  According  to  the  statements  of  the  missionaries,  the  most 
violent  passages,  and  those  which  had  given  most  offence, 
were  inserted  by  the  zeal  of  a  new  convert  who  hiid  bees 
employed  to  translate  a  traot  from  the  Bengalee  into  the 
Persian  Janguage ;  which  translation  was  stated  to  have  be^ 
printed  without  examination. 

t  The  press  of  the  Baptist  missionaries  was  only  placed  at 
Serampore  for  their  convenience.  There  was  no  employment 
for  it  at  that  small  town,  though  it  was  useful,  as  the  Danish 
governor  stated,  in  publishing  advertisements  of  publie  and 
private  sales.  All  the  books  it  printed  were  for  diytribution 
in  the  English  territories.  The  pious-^nd  respectable  mission^ 
aries  were  English  subjects.  Mr.  Carey,  the  chief  mox^ber  of 
the  society,  held  the  situation  of  Sanscrit  and  Bengalee  pro- 
fessor in  the  college  of  Fort  William,  and  the  press  waa 
chiefly  supported  by  the  aid  of  the  college. 
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proceeding  to  the  secret  committee  of  the  court  o£ 
directors,  and^,  when  alluding  to  the  memorial*  re^ 
ceived  from  the  missionaries  at  Serampore,  ob« 
served,  *^  We  have  great  satisfaction  in  acknow-* 
ledging  the  temperate  and  respectfuL  spirit  of  that 
memorial,  and  in  expressing  our  entire  conviction 
of  the  correctness  of  the  statement  which  it  con^ 
tains  relative  to  the  motives  and  objects  of  the  zeal 
of  the  missionaries  for  the  propagation  of  the 
sacred  doctrines  pf  Christianity;  and  our  duty  as  the 
guardians  of  the  public  welf^^rc,  and  even  a  consen^ 
taneous  solicitude  for  the  diffusion  of  the  blessings 
of  Christianity,  merely  require  us  to  restfuin  the 
effects  of  that  commendable  zeal  within  those  limits^ 
the  transgression  of  which  would,  in  our  decided 
judgment,  expose  to  hazard  the  public  safety  and 
tranquillity,  without  promoting  its  intended  object, 
and  would  be  incompatible  with  a  just  adherence 
to  the  obligations  of  political  interest,  and  of  public 
&ith,  in  the  degree  in  which  both  are  involved  in 
the  unequivocal  toleration  of  every  religious  sect 
among  the  inhabitants  of  these  dominions. 

^^  The  missionaries  have  related  the  progress  and 
result  of  labours  similar  to  their  own  during  a  long 
course  of  years,  and  from  the  negative  fact  that  the 
zeal  of  the  propagandeses  has  not,  on  any  occasion, 
produced  the  dangers  which  we  apprehend,  have 
inferred  that  neither  the  publication  of  the  works- 
which  have  attracted  our  attention,  nor  the  practice^ 


•  Vide  Lord  Miato's  Letter,  Snd  Nov.  1807. 
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of  public  preaching,  is  calculated  to  produce  them ; 
but  two  material  circumstances,  which  have  escaped 
the  observation  of  the  missionaries,  appear  to  in- 
validate the  force  of  this  conclusion. 

^  While  the  British  government  in  India  conti- 
nued to  be  a  subordinate  power,  the  eflforts  of  the  mis- 
sionaries in  the  work  of  conversion  were  not  likely  to 
excite  among  the  natives  of  India  any  apprehension 
either  of  the  disposition  or  the  power  of  the  British 
government  to  impair  the  stability  of  the  prevailing 
systems  of  religion.  Possessing,  from  the  general 
system,  and  even  under  the  specific  laws  of  the 
British  administration,  every  degree  of  security  for 
the  free  and  undisturbed  exercise  of  their  religious 
ceremonies  and  devotions,  they  had  no  cause  to 
connect  the  proceedings  of  the  missionaries  with 
the  acts  of  the  government ;  and,  deprived  of  that 
connexion,  the  mere  personal  labours  of  the  former 
on  the  work  of  conversion  were  inadequate  to  pro- 
duce a  general  sentiment  of  religious  jealousy  and 
alarm,  more  especially  because  the  eflforts  of  the 
missionaries  were  almost  exclusively  directed 
towards  the  class  of  Hindus,  who  are  free  from  that 
spirit  of  bigotry  and  fanaticism  which  distinguishes 
the  class  of  Mahomedans. 

^^  In  the  present  ascendency  of  the  British  power 
in  India,  however,  the  natives  may  naturally  be  led 
to  apprehend  that  the  augmented  eflforts  of  the 
missionaries,  exercised  under  the  immediate  pro- 
tection of  the  government,  are  supported  and  en- 
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couraged  by  its  authority ;  they  may  be  induced  to 
imagine  that  the  possession  of  unrivalled  power^  in 
a  dominion  extending  over  a  great  proportion  of  the 
continent  of  Hindustan,  and  of  an  ascendant  influ- 
ence or  control  over  all  the  primary  states  of  India, 
may  surest  the  accomplishment  of  an  object  which 
the  comparative  inferiority  of  our  power  and  influ- 
ence had  hitherto  excluded  from  the  contemplation 
of  government,  the  gradual  substitution  of  its  reli- 
gion for  the  actual  religion  of  its  subjects.  Under 
these  circ\imstances,  therefore,  the  labours  of  the 
missionaries  are  calculated  in  a  far  greater  degree 
to  excite  alarm  among  our  native  subjects  than 
they  were  at  any  former  period  of  time. 

"  We  shall  conclude  this  discussion,**  the  supreme 
government  says,  in  another  part  of  this  able  letter, 
^^  by  observing,  that  it  has  never  been  in  the 
contemplation  either  of  the  present  or  preceding 
administrations  of  this  government  to  control  or 
impede  the  pious  labours  of  the  missionaries,  while 
conducted  in  the  manner  which  prudence  dictates, 
and  which  the  orders  of  the  honourable  Court  have 
distinctly  described ;  but  when  the  mistaken  zeal 
of  the  missionaries  exceeded  those  limits  which 
consideration  to  the  public  safety,  and  even  a  soli- 
citude for  the  propagation  of  Christian  knowledge 
among  the  misguided  natives  of  these  countries, 
have  wisely  imposed ;  when  publications  and  public 
preachings  calculated,  not  to  conciliate,  but  to 
irritate  the  minds  of  the  people,  were  brought  to 
the  notice  of  government,  the  interposition  of  the 
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raling  power  became  necesBtry,  to  preclude  the 
apprehended  effects  of  these  daugerous  and  unpro- 
fitable proceedings." 

This  transaction  has  been  dwelt  npon  not  only  as 
giying  facts  that  elucidate  the  snbject,  but  as  it  eat* 
hibits  the  calm  yet  firm  proceedings  which  an  admi«- 
liistration  characterized  by  temper  and  moderation 
felt  itself  compelled  to  adopt  under  circumstances  of 
much  delicacy  and  embarrassment.  The  l^son  it 
conveys  is  important ;  nor  can  we  reject  it  without 
renouncing  those  generous  and  liberal  principles  of 
toleration  which  have  hitherto  guided  the  conduct 
-of  the  British  government  in  India,  and  introducing 
the  doctrine  that,  in  our  conduct  to  our  native 
subjects,  we  may  allow  ourselves  to  indulge  in 
arbitrary  exertion  of  our  power  over  them,  for  the 
purpose  of  forcing  upon  their  minds  opinions  which 
(however  recommended  by  truth)  are  most  hostile 
to  all  their  prejudices,  manners,  and  feelings. 

The  great  increase  of  our  territory  within  the 
last  eight  years  has  added  force  to  the  just  reason^ 
ing  of  Lord  Minto  upon  the  change  which  the 
feelings  of  our  subjects  have  undergone  from  this 
cause.  They  see  us  without  a  rival  in  power ;  and, 
if  once  persuaded  that  we  have  fi)rmed  the  design 
of  altering  their  religion  and  usages,  their  minds 
are  too  contracted  to  believe  that  any  pledges  we 
have  given,  or  any  restraining  principles  we  may. 
proclaim,  will  divert  us  from  such  an  object.  The 
sense  of  degradation  which  they  must  feel  as  a 
conquered  people  is  soothed  by  the  uninterrupted 
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enjoyment  of  religiona  tenets  tod  ceremonies 
handed  down  from  their  forefathers.  Around  these 
they  wiH  rally,  on  the  slightest  apprehension  of 
attack;  and  experience  has  taught  us  that  thin 
feeling  creates  an  union  between  Mahomedans  and 
Hindus  which  no  other  cause  can  produce.  It 
places  the  ignorant  of  both  these  classes  of  our 
subjects  at  the  mercy  of  the  designing  and  seditious^ 
in  a  degree  which  none  can  believe  whose  duties 
have  not  led  them  to  a  long  and  minute  considera* 
tion  of  the  various  elements  of  which  the  popula- 
tion of  our  Indian  empire  is  composed. 

We  have  seen  the  sedition  of  Bareilly*  in  1816, 
though  it  originated  in  causes  wholly  unconnected 
with  religious  feeling,  assuming  that  shape  the 
moment  the  latent  spirit  of  jealousy  and  alarm 
was  awakened ;  and  perhaps  no  occurrence  in  our 
history  more  completely  shews  the  power  which 
our  secret  eneinies  pbssei^s  of  arraying  our  subjects 
against  us.  This  power  can  be  lessened  only  by 
our  studiously  avoiding  all  measures  that  can  give 
them  any  means  of  imposing  upon  the  ignorance^ 
the  credulity,  or  bigotry  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
population. 

The  provisions  in  the  act  of  legislature  passed  in 
1812  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  labours  of  mission- 
aries in  India,  where  many  different  societies  are 
now  established,  connected  with  those  in  England 
with  which  their  peculiar  tenets  correspond  -f*.   The 

♦  Vol.  i.,  page  577. 

t  Were  there  no  other  impediment  to  the  progress  of  con* 
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efforts  of  theee  societies  are  variously  directed  to 
the  object  of  conversion  and  education.  It  appears, 
however,  to  be  now  generally  admitted  by  the  most 
able  as  wdl  as  pious  of  their  members,  that  no 
rational  hopes  can  be  entertained  of  success  in  pro* 
pagating  Chnstianity  until  a  foundation  has  been 
first  laid:  by  a  more  general  difiusion  of  knowledge. 
Thi§  copviction  has  been  acted  upon,  during  the 
last  twelve  years,  to  a  very  considerable  extent ;  and 
government,  while  it  has  been  vigilant  in  repressing 
inconsiderate  zeal*,  has  given  its  liberal  aid  to 
measures  which  it  deemed  likely  to  improve  and 
benefit  its  subjects  without  exciting  jealousy  and 
alarm  dangerous  to  the  public  tranquillity.  On  the 
continuance  of  such  a  course  will  depend,  not  only 

version,  the  di£ference  in  the  tenets  of  the  numerous  persons 
now  preaching  the  gospel  in  India  must  of  itself  be  a  great 
one. 

♦  Sec  a  very  fall  account,  by  Mr.  Charles  Lushington,  of 
die  institoitioiis  for  edi;cation  now  existing  in  Bengal.  The 
principal  of  these  is  the  Bishop's  College,  which  ehiefly  owes 
its  foundation  to  the  late  Bishop  Middleton.  Its  object  is  '<  the 
*'  instruction  of  Christian  youth  in  sacred  knowledge  and  sound 
"  learning,  and  in  the  principal  languages  in  India,  that  they 
*•  may  be  qualified  to  preach  among  the  heathen."  Among  the 
lesser  iasiitutiotts  which  have  the  instruction  of  the  natives  in 
view,  thaib  founded  by  the  late  Hev.  Mr.  May,  at  Ghinsurah, 
merits  particular  attention.  Its  object  is  not  change,  but  im- 
provement ;  and  in  making  the  village  schools  the  medium  of 
conveying  knowledge,  and  cautiously  abstaining  from  all  mix- 
ture of  religious  subjects  with  his  course  of  instruction,  this 
piouB  and  sensible  man  adopted  the  best  and  safest  course  by 
which  the  end  in  view  can  be  obtained. 
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the  safety  of  the  empire^  but  any  hope  that  can  be 
entertained  of  ultimate  success  in  the  difiusion  of 
knowledge  and  true  religion. 

Those  who  have  to  goyem  our  eastern  empire 
will  often  have  an  unpopular  task  to  perform  in  op* 
posing  their  authority  to  what  may  appear^  to  num* 
bers  of.  their  countrymen,  a  clear  and  direct  road 
to  &  great  and  good  object;  but  if  the  day  ever 
arrives  when  change  of  sentiment  in  the  authorities 
in  England,  or  weakness  and  mistaken  zeal  in  the 
local  rulers  of  India,  shall  lead  to  the  adoption  of 
other  principles  than  those  which  government  has 
hitherto  pursued,  the  danger  will  be  imminent ;  and 
all  those  fair  hopes  of  gradual  improvement  which 
we  may  now  entertain  will  be  lost  in  the  vain  and 
rash  attempt  to  accelerate  their  accomplishment. 

There  are  only  two  modes  from  which  any  safe 
progress  can  be  anticipated  in  our  endeavours  to 
convert  the  natives  of  India.  The  first  is,  by  means 
of  unaided  and  unconnected  missionaries: — ^the 
second  is  by  education.  The  first,  to  give  the 
slightest  hope  of  success,  must  be  attempted  by 
missionaries,  who  are  not  only,  by  their  condition, 
renK>ved  from  the  suspicion  of  any  connexion 
with  government,  but  who  stand  alone,  and  trust 
solely  to  their  own  efforts,  and  the  support  of  the 
Almighty.  These  pious  persons  should  have  no 
worldly  ties  that  ^could  embarrass  or  impede  their 
efforts.  They  should  cheerfully  abandon  all  the 
comforts  and  pleasures  of  the  community  to  which 
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they  have  been  accustomed^  and  submit,  with  a 
resigned  and  humble  spirit,  to  all  the  privations 
and  dangers  to  which  they  may  be  exposed.  TTiey 
tilK>uld  neither  have,  nor  desire  to  have,  their  names 
pronounced  beyond  the  field  in  which  they  labour, 
and  their  chance  of  success  would  be  in  exact  pro* 
portion  to  the  degree  in  which  they  Were  unnoticed 
i&nd  tmlmown  beyond  the  limits  of  their  ministry. 
This  mode  of  inculcating  religious  doctrines  ia 
4songenial  with  the  sentiments  entertained  on  such 
subjects  by  the  greater  part  of  the  Indian  popu^ 
lation,  who,  when  they  view  such  instructors  as 
men  entirely  dependent  on  them,  and  from  whom 
they  might  derive  benefit,  and  could  fear  no  evil, 
would  not  connect,  as  they  often  now  do,  their 
mission  with  the  support  of  government,  nor  con- 
iider  them  as  persons  paid  for  professional  labours 
by  societies  and  institutions,  and  as  noting  down 
the  errors  and  crimes  of  those  amongst  whom  they 
sojourn  for  publication  in  a  distant  land.  That 
these  are  the  sentiments  of  the  people  of  India 
towards  many  who  are  now  endeavouring  to  convert 
them,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  it  is  equally  true 
that  such  impressions,  whether  just  or  otherwise, 
are  attended  with  danger  to  the  state,  and  will 
Seriously  obstruct  all  progress  to  conversion;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
.  taode  proposed  as  most  likely  to  propagate  the 
Christian  faith,  through  the  means  of  missionaries, 
s^pears  more  suited  to  the  primitive  ages  of  the 
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church  than  the  present;  and  that  a  prospect  of 
success,  du'ough  such  means,  may  almost  be  deemed 
visionary.  We  must,  therefore,  advert  to  the 
second  course,— ^the  maintaining  and  founding  of 
institutions  for  the  improvement  of  our  Indian 
subjects,  on  principles  tmassociated  with  any 
efibrts  for  their  conversion,  trusting  that  bettelr 
knowledge  may  hereafter  -  dispose  their  minds  to 
renotmce  their  own  errors  and  superstitions,  and  M 
embrace  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  when  capable 
of  appreciating  their  real  character.  That  this  is 
the"  true  path  to  our  object  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
but  we  must  not  deceive  ourselves;  generations 
must  pass  away  before  it  can  be  accomplished  t 
it  will  be  liable  to  rude  and  violent  shocks ;  and^ 
perhaps,  the  greatest  of  all  dangers  will  occur  when 
our  subjects,  taught  by  us,  shall  cast  off  those  ex- 
cellent moral  restraints  and  maxims  with  which 
their  religion,  with  all  its  errors  and  superstitions, 
abounds,  and  yet  not  adopt  that  sincerity  of  faith 
in  the  divine  precepts  which  would  fill  and  elevate 
their  minds.  This  is  a  danger  which  we  may  be 
compelled  to  incur;  we  can  only  hope  to  escape 
the  ruin  with  which  it  threatens  both  us  and  those 
we  desire  to  improve  by  the  extreme  of  caution, 
and  being  satisfied  with  a  slow  and  almost  imper- 
ceptible progress.  We  must  lay  it  down  as  a  funda- 
mental principle,  that  it  is  better  for  our  great 
purpose  to  give  full  knowledge  to  a  few,  than 
superficial  knowledge  to  numbers.  We  must  strictly 
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confine  our  first  efforts  at  such  improvements  to 
those  countries*  where  our  views  are  least  likely 
to  be  mistaken^  and  carefully  repress  every  ex- 
uberance of  zeal  that  can  hazard  our  final  success. 
When  we. have  furnished  the  means  of  instruction^ 
we  must  leave  to  our  subjects  to  seek  the  benefit. 
If  they  desiire  to  drink  at  the  fountain  of  knowledge^ 
they  will  repair  to  it.  To  scatter  abroad  its 
waters^  and  to  force  them  upon  those  who  do  not 
thirsty  is  to  diminish  their  value  and  to  injure  their 
reputation. 

The  chief  obstructions  we  shall  meet  in  the  pur- 
suit of  the  improvement  and  reform  of , the  natives 
of  India  will  be  caused  by  our  own  passions  and  pre- 
judices. Those  who  are  sanguine  in  their  hopes  of 
rapid  progress  will  endeavour  to  obtain  aid  by  ex- 
aggerating (perhaps  unconsciously)  the  evils  it  is 
desired  to  remedy^  and  diminishing  the  obstacles 
that  present  themselves.  Others^  again,  will  see 
dangers  beyoud  those  which  really  exist,  and  deem 
every  difficulty  insuperable.  These  two  extremes 
must  produce  an  angry  collision,  unfortunate  for 
the  cause.  .  Those  who  are  employed  in  the  work 
of  conversion  should  shun  all  exaggeration  of  facts, 

*  It  may  be  stated  generally,  that  no  country  in  which  our 
government  has  not  been  established  fifty  years  is  safe  for 
such  experiments.  Beyond  these  limits,  knowledge  will  slowly 
spread  itself  through  channels  in  which  there  is  no  danger ; 
but  its  progress  will  be  more  likely  to  be  obstructed  than 
facilitated  by  our  direct  and  open  efforts  to  promote  it. 
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which  must  ever  verge  npon  falsehood.  Placed  in 
such  situations  as  they  are^  it  is  a  crime  to  speak 
positively  without  fiill  knowledge,  and  it  is  a  greater 
crittie  to  deceive  others  by  drawing  general  conclu- 
sions of  the  state  of  tribes  and  nations  in  India,  de- 
rivisid  frbm  observation  of  superstitious  usages  in 
any  one  particular  district,  province,  or  kingdom. 
They  should  seek,  not  to  inflame,  but  to  calm  the 
minds  of  those  with  whom  they  correspond  in  Eng- 
land, and  who  have  to  form  their  judgment  upon 
trust,  at  such  a  distance  from  the  scene.  The  deep 
errors  of  races  of  men,  which  arise  fitim  their 
blindly  following  the  ways  of  their  fathers,  should 
be  painted  in  colours  calculated  to  excite  pity  and 
commiseration,  not  horror  and  detestation.  This 
theme  should  be  approached  with  humility,  not 
pride,  by  all  who  venture  to  treat  it.  We  may  and 
ought  to  be  grateful  that  superior -knowledge  has 
removed  us  far  from  the  ignorance  and  errors  of  our 
Hindu  subjects,  but  we  should  be  humbled  to  think 
in  how  many  points,  in  how  many  duties  of  life, 
great  classes  of  this  sober,  honest,  kind,  and  in- 
offensive people  excel  us.  That  they  have  some 
usages  revolting  to  reason  and  to  nature  is  certain. 
At  the  sacrifice  of  life  in  the  shocking  practice  of 
suttee  and  infanticide,  all  must  shudder,  except 
those  whom  habit  has  reconciled  to  such  acts  of  in- 
humanity;  but  while  we  feel  and  express  abhorrence 
at  them^  we  must  not  forget  that  they  are  compara- 
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tively  local  ^  and  limited,  and  that  one  of  them, 
infanticide^,  is  held  in  as  great  horror  by  all  but 
a  few  families  of  Hindus  as  by  us.  While  all 
agree  in  sentiment  regarding  the  sinfulness  of  the 
voluntary  sacrifice  of  widows,  a  great  diference 
of  (pinion  exists  as  to  the  mode  of  terminating 
the  practice.  The  difiusion  of  knowledge,!  the 
force  of  example,  the  mild  smd  conciliating  but 
strong  remonstrances  of  superiors,  with  the  undis* 
gnised  feelings  of  shocked  humanity,  will,  we  may 
hope,  gradually  eradicate  a  barbarous  rite  which  has 
already  fidlen  into  disusage  in  many  parts  of  India, 
from  ceasing  to  excite  that  sympathy  in  the  people, 
and,  consequently,  to  meet  with  that  encouragement 
from  their  prieclts  and  superiors,  which  it  formerly 
did.  But  such  sympathy  and  encouragement  will  be 
maintained  where  they  still  exist,  and  reyived  where 

*  Suttees  have  decreased,  and,  indeed,  are  almost  un« 
knowD  in  many  of  the  eoathern  parts  of  India ;  and  in  ^e 
ooimtries  of  the  Deckan,  Malwa,  and  Hindustan,  they  are  of 
rare  occurrence.  In  Bengal  Proper  this  shocking  usage  is 
more  prevdent  than  in  any  purt  of  India.  It  appears  that  in 
1819,  650  had  taken  place  within  the  Company's  territories  in 
Bengal ;  of  these,  421  were  in  the  Calcutta  division.  In  1820, 
the  number  was  597;  those  in  the  Calcutta  division,  890. 

t  For  an  account  of  infanticide,  see  '*  Central  India/'  toL  iL 
p.  90S.  This  cruel  practice,  which  is  limited  to  some  Rajpoot 
families,  has  been  most  unjustly  attributed  to  the  whole  of  this 
race  of  men,  of  whom  there  are  about  100,000  in  the  ranks  of 
our  army ;  and,  in  the  whole  of  that  numerous  and  gallant 
body,  there  cannot  be  found  one  example  of  this  horrid  usage. 
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they  have  ceased,  if  we  are  so  unwise  as  to  at-^ 
tempt  to  suppress,  by  the  strong  arm,  of  power, 
this  or  any  other  of  the  superstitious  customs  of 
our  native  subjects.  The  merit  of  resisting  what 
they  will  consider  intolerance  and  persecution  will 
be  added  to  the  other  motives  for  such  sacrifices ; 
besides,  the  impression  made  by  such  use  of  our 
authority  would  be  attended  with  great  hazard: 
they  who  argue  otherwise,  because  they  perceive 
no  inmiediate  danger  result  from  particular  cases 
where  there  has  been  partial  interference,  cannot 
have  much  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the 
HiAdu  population^  or  of  the  nature  of  the  means 
which  the  secret  enemies  of  our  power  endeavour 
to  array  against  us.  Every  such  act  of  interfer- 
ence is  an  item  in  their  account,  and  adds  to  their 
hopes  pf  uniting  their  countrymen  in  what  they 
would  deem  a  patriotic  and  pious  cause,  that 
of  subverting  the  rule  of  strangers  and  usurpers, 
who,  under  the  plea  of  humanity  and  improve^ 
ment,  made  an  open  and  violent  attack  upon 
usages  respected  by  the  most  bigoted  and  tyran- 
nical of  their  Mahomedan  conquerors,  and  sanc- 
tioned by  thdr  own  practice  during  thirty  cen* 
turies*. 

TTiese  sentiments  relative  to  the  propagating 

♦  The  following  details  of  a  suttee  are  giren  by  Dlodorns 
Siculus  in  his  History  (lib.  xix.),  and  cited  by  Rollin,  vol.  Ix. 

^  After  the  battle  between  Antigonns  and  Eumenes,  the 
latter  obtained  permission  from  the  former  to  bury  his  dead. 
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(of.  the  'Cfamiiaii'i  teligion    and  the-  diffiwAg^^idr 
knowledge^ '.whiditivreieqpubUsly**  expccssed  b^ 

*'  During  thip  cei^mofff  a  singular <li$pute  occurred.  Among 
the  .de^d,iiri^  a^,Ifidi^  officer,  who  had  brought  with  him  his 
two  wives  \  one  of  whom  he  had  hut  recently  espoused.  The 
law  of  India  permitted  no  woman  to  survive  her  husband ;  if 
she  refiised  to  be  burned  with  him  on  the  pile,  she  was  for 
ever  dishonoured,  and  obliged  to  remain  a  widow  during  the 
rest  of  her  Ijfe,  not  being  allowed  to  be  present  at  aacrifices  or 
an;  other  religious  ceremony.  The  law  mentioned  only  a 
jingle  Tfife ;  here  were  two,  each  of  which  claimed  the  pre- 
ference. The  elde^  alleged  her  right  from  antiquity ;  the 
youngest  replied,  that  the  law  itself  excluded  her  rival  from 
the  pile,  becaiise  she  was  pregnant ; '  and  so  it  was  decided. 
The  former  retired  in  grief,  bathed  in  tears,  rending  *h*r 
clothes  and  tearing  her  hair,  as  if  some  great  calamity  liad 
befallen  her.  The  other,  on  the  contrary,  in  triumph,'  atteniJed 
by  a  numerous  body  of  relatives  and  friends,  decked' in  tier 
richest  ornaments,  as  on  her  wedding-day,  advance<i'  with 
firmness  to  the  place  of  the  ceremony :  there,  after  disirlbuiin'g 
her  jewels  uid  trinkets  among  her  relations  and  fciencfs,*  and 
bidding  them  a  last  farewell,  she  was  placed  on  the  pile  Iby 
her  own  brother,  and  expired  in  the  midst  of  the  applause 
and  acclamations  of  nearly  all  the  spectators!'^ 

This  account  will  be  recognized  by  every  one  who  has  wit- 
nessed a  suttee  to  be,  in  every  particular,  in  exact- conformity 
with  the  feelings  and  usages  of  the  Hindus  of  the  pi^sent 
day — a  circumstance  not  more  worthy  of  attention,  as  it  shews 
the  deep-rooted  prejudice  on  which  this  barharous  practice 
rests,  than  as  an  example  of  that  strong  and  almost  invincible 
tenacity  of  usage  which  characterizes  this  ancient  and  extraor- 
dinary people. 

•  Vide  examination  before  the  House  of  Lords  in  1813,  and 
Sketch  of  Political  India,  page  468. 
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die  Atttnor  rame  time  ago,  kave  been  conirmed 
by  his  more   recent  experience ''^^  and  are  given 

*  The  followiog  extract  of  a  letter,  dated  Camp  Mhow,  7th 
November,  1818,  to  the  Severend  Mr.  Marslimaii,  who  had 
requested  the  author,  on  the  part  of  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Society  of  Serampore,  to  become  a  patron  of  their  college, 
was  written  amid  scenes  which  gave  him  a  full  opportunity  of 
judging  every  part  of  these  important  questions. 

**  I  am  flattered  by  your  letter  of  the  1st  September ;  any 
man  must  be  gratified  by  possessing  so  much  of  the  good  opi« 
nion  of  a  society  like  yours  at  Serampore.  I  should,  bowever, 
ill  deserve  the  sentiments  you  express,  if  I  were  to  have  any 
reserve  in  my  reply ;  I  shall  be  proud  to  become  one  of  the 
patrons  of  your  college,  and  to  add  my  subscription  to  its  sup- 
port, if  you  think  me  worthy  of  the  honour,  after  the  follow- 
ing explanations.  Though  most  deeply  impressed  with  the 
truths  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  satisfied,  were  that  only  to 
be  considered  in  a  moral  view,  it  would  be  found  to  have  dif- 
fused more  knowledge  and  more  happiness  than  any  faith  man 
ever  entertained ;  yet  I  do  think  from  the  construction  of  our 
empire  in  India,  referring  both  to  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  attained,  and  that  in  which  it  must  (according  to  my 
humble  judgment)  be  preserved,  that  the  English  government 
in  this  country  should  never  directly  or  indirectly  interfere  in 
propagating  the  Christian  religion.  The  pious  missionary 
must  be  left  unsupported  by  government,  or  any  of  its  officer^ 
to  pursue  his  labours,  and  I  will  add  that  I  should  not  only 
deem  a  contrary  conduct  a  breach  of  faith  to  those  natives 
whom  we  have  conquered,  more  by  our  solemn  pledges  given 
in  words  and  acts,  to  respect  their  prejudices  and  maintain 
their  religion,  than  by  arms,  but  likely  to  fail  in  the  object  it 
sought  to  accomplish ;  and  to  expose  us  eventually  to  more 
serious  dangers  than  we  have  ever  yet  known.  The  reasons 
for  this  opinion  I  have  more  than  once  had  occasion  publicly  to 
state ;  I  shall  not  therefore  trouble  you  with  the  repetition. 

Vol.  II.  U 
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in  this  place  as  the  result  ofthe^mostconsGienAioufr 
conTictioii. 

"  I  come  now  to  the  second  part  of  the  pubjecti  and  your  moi* 
immediate  concern,  that  of  spreading  knowledge. 

**  In  contemplating  the  probable  future  destiny  of  our  extraor- 
dinary empire  in  Asia,  it  is  impossible  not  to  think  but  that 
the  knowledge  we  are  so  actively  introducing  may  in  the 
course  of  time  cause  great  changes,  but  how  these  may  affect' 
our  power,  is  a  question  that  the  wisest  of  us  will  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  answer.  I  must  ever  think  that  to  impart  knowledge 
18  to  impart  strength  to  a  community,  and  that,  as  that  be- 
comes enlightened,  the  love  of  independence,  combined  with  a 
natural  pride  in  self-government,  which  God  appears  to  have 
infused  into  the  spirit  of  man  and  of  nations,  will  be  too  strong 
for  all  the  lessons  of  duty,  of  meekness,  and  of  gratitude  to 
their  intellectual  benefactors,  that  we  can  teach  our  Indian 
subjects,  but  I  am  not  deterred  by  the  possibility  (nor  should  I 
be  by  the  probability)  of  such  consequences  from  being  the  ad- 
vocate for  their  instruction  in  all  the  arts  of  civil  life.  We  live 
in  an  age  which  is  above  such  policy,  and  we  belong  to  a  coun- 
try which  has  recently  made  itself  too  conspicuous  for  destroy- 
ing the  fetters  which  had  for  ages  enslaved  the  body,  to  tole- 
rate arguments  in  support  of  a  system  for  keeping  the  human 
mind  in  ignorance  df  apy  knowledge  that  is  calculated  to  pro- 
mote its  happiness ;  but  the  question  here  assumes  its  most 
difficult  shape.  It  is  the  nature  of  the  knowledge^  and  the 
mode  we  pursue  in  imparting  it,  that  is  likely  to  make  the  dif- 
ference between  its  proving  a  curse  or  a  blessing  to  India — 
between  its  supporting  (at  least  for  a  long  period)  our  povyer 
over  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  or  accelerating  its  downiial ; 
enthusiasm  or  over-zeal  is  quite  competent  to  effect  the  latter, 
while  the  former  requires  for  its  accomplishment  a  steadiness 
of  purpose,  a  clearness  of  head,  and  a  soberness  of  judgment^ 
that  are  seldom  found  united  with  that  intentness  on  the  object 
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which  is  also  quite  essential.  I  wish,  my  dear  Sir,  I  could  he 
certain,  that  your  successors  in  the  serious  task  you  propose 
would  have  as  much  •xp«ri€Bicft  tm  you  and  your  fellow- 
labourers  at  Serampore ;— that  they  would  walk,  not  run  in 
Ute  same  path  i^^I  would  not  then  hate  to  state  om  fesetre. 
I  should  be  assured  that  it  wefuld  be  oonsidcred  as  safer  tq 
eomme9ce  by  giving  a  good  deal  of  knowledge  to  a  few  than  a 
little  to  many; — that  efiPorts  would  be  limited  to  countries 
where  the  people  are  familiar  with  our  government,  and  would 
understand  the  object ; — that  men,  in  short,  would  be  Satined 
with  laying  the  foimdation-^tono  of  a  good  edifice,  ind  not 
hazard  their  own  object  and  incor  danger^  (for  in  aU  pivcipi^ 
tate  or  immature  attempts  of  this  nature  there  is  danger)  bj 
desiring  to  accomplish  in  a  day  what  must  be  the  work  of  a, 
century. 

<*  I  have  given  you  my  sentiments  as  fully  as  I  can  in  tliis 
short  letter.  I  really  have  not  time  to  entelr  more  into  details^ 
I  hope  this  explanation  Ivill  be  satisfactory,  but  It  m  a  justiea 
due  to  you  and  to  myself  to  declare,  that  while  I  shall  be  proud 
to  be  a  patron,  and  to  support  the  plan  now  proposed,  I  shall 
steadfastly  and  conscientiously  oppose  (as  far  as  I  have  the 
power)  any  deviation  from  the  original  principles,  or  any 
departure  fh>m  that  moderate  spirit  of  gradual  and  ratioital 
improvement  in  which  it  has  originaiedy^  and  in  wMch  I  trust  it 
will  be  conducted."  • 

The  above  communication  was  received  and  acknowledged  in 
terms  flattering  to  the  feelings  of  the  WTiter>  who  was  elected 
a  patron  of  the  college. 
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The  subject  of  the  free  press  in  Iiidia^  whicli  lias 
of  late  occupied  much  attention  in  England^  U  of 
such  importance  as  to  require  the  fullest  consi- 
deration. 

It  is  Uttle  more  than  half  a  century  since  the 
first  newspaper  was  printed  at  Calcutta.  The 
times  were  favourable  for  the  profit  and  popularity 
of  an  editor  prepared  to  promulgate  the  acts, 
the  misrepresentations,  the  calumnies,  the  public 
and  private  scandal,  which  distracted  and  disgraced 
the  period  at  which  his  labours  commenced.  A 
contest  for  power  between  his  maje^ty^s  supreme 
court  of  law  and  the  Bengal  government  was  at  its 
height.  The  latter  was  compelled  to  seek,  and  it 
found,  some  safety  in  conciliating  the  support  o!f 
the  chief  judge  of  his  majesty^s  court,  without 
iprhich  it  must  either  have  perished  or  have  been 
forced  upon  th^most  extreme  and  arbitrary  acts  to 
maintain  its  existence.  Amid  such  scenes,  every  in- 
dividual high  in  station  had  his  advocates  and  liis 
calumniators,  and  the  violence  of  public  and  private 
feelings  was  gratified  and  aggravated  by  a  journal 
which  gave  publicity  to  every  word  and  deed  that 
suited  the  views  and  sentiments  of  a  party.  The 
open  scurrility  of  its  abuse  exceeded  perhaps  that  of 
any  periodical  paper  now  published  in  England. 
The  civil  government,  which  was  then  from  its 
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constitution  wcak^  took  what  steps  it  could  to  re- 
medy the  serious  evil  of  a  paper  directed  against 
its  reputation  and  authority,  by  confining  the  cir« 
culation  as  much  as  possible^  by  frequent  prosecu* 
^ions  for  libellous  matter^  and  by  establishing 
another  paper,  in  opposition.  But  though  these 
measures  had  ultimately  the  effect  of  ruining  a  bold 
and  indiscreet'  individual*,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  place  in  the  community  which  he  was 
forced  to  abandon  would  have  been  soon  occupied, 
had  not  the  acts  of  the  legislature  which  iinmedi* 
ately  followed  altered  the  frame  of  the  civil  govern- 
ment,'and  given  it  a  power  completely  adequate  to 
defend  itself  against  insults  and  attacks. 

From  the  discontinuance  of  the  periodical  paper  f 
to  wh7ch  we  have  alluded,  no  publication  in  India 
demanded  the  serious  interposition  of  the  authority 
oiF  government,  till  1791,  when  Lord  Comwallis 
directed  the  arrest  and  transmission  to  England  of 
an  editor^,  in  consequence  of  an  offensive  para- 
CTaph  reflecting  upon  a  French  public  officer  and 
some  of  his  countrymen  then  residing  at  Calcutta. 

The  editor  applied  to  the  supreme  court  for  a 
writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  which  was  granted.  The 
serving  of  the  writ  upon  the  town-major  of  Fort 
WiSi^,  who  had  charge  of  the  prisoner,  gave  rise 
to  along  discussion  between  the  government  and 
tlie  supreme  court  of  judicature ;  which  terminated 

♦'^fr.Hickey.         t  Hickey's  Bengal  Gazette. - 
^  Mr.  William  Duane,  Editor  of  the  Bengal  Journal. 
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ia  a  solemn  and  unanmiom  decision  of  the  judg6»^ 
rtcbgnising  the  right  exercised  by  the  government ; 
and  the  editor,  on  being  brought  into  conrt,  was 
rmnaiided  to  the  ciutodj  of  the  town^-miyon  The 
intercesaion  of  the  Frewh  agent  at  Cakutta,  how- 
ever^  sared  him  from  being  sent  to  England  on  this 
ooeasion ;  bnt  the  publication  of  a  number  of  im- 
proper and  intemperate  articles  subsequently^  caused 
thi»  penalty  to  be  inflicted  on  him  in  1794 ;  a  pro- 
ceeding of  which  the  court  of  directors  hi^y  ap- 
proved. 

.  In  1796,  several  paragraphs  appeared  in  the  pub- 
lic papers  which  excited  the  displeasure  of  govern- 
ment; but. on  the  editors  expressing  regret,  and 
promising  more  care  for  the  future,  n6  extreme 
measures  were  resorted  ta  In  1798,  there  ap- 
peafred  in  the  Telegraph,  a  periodical  puUication 
of  Calcutta,  a  paper  signed  Mentor,  which  was 
thought  to  be  calculated  to.  excite  discontent  and 
disaffection  in  the  Indian  army.  On  Captain  Wil- 
liamson of  the  Bengal  establishment  being  dis- 
covered to  be  the  author,  he  was  susp^ided  the  ser- 
ivice.  The  court  of  directors  afterwards  gave  this 
dfficer  the  half  pay  of  his  rank,  but  refiis6d  to  com- 
ity-with  his  petition  to  be  allowed  to  return  to 
India^  In  the  same  year  a  letter  appear^  in  the 
trdegraph,  signed  Charles  McLean,  reflecting  uprai 
the  judge  and  magistrate  of  Ghaa^ore.  The 
editor  and  Mr.  McLean  were  called  upon  by  go- 
vernment to  make  an  apology  to  that  public  officer. 
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Hie  fornier  coin{4ied  with  the  requiiitioii,  bnt  the 
iktter  refused ;  and  in  conaeqaence  of  this  oontu^ 
imcy^  and  of:  previous  misconduct  in  quitting  the 
khip  to  which  he  wa«  attached^  and  remaining 
ID  India  without  permission^  he  was  sent  to  Eng^ 
knd.  The  court  of  directors  fiiMy  approved  of  this 
proceedings 

The  editor  of  the  Telegraph  mcurred  in  the  en^ 
iuing  yew  the  further  displeasure  of  government^ 
by  the  insertion  of  several  offensive  paragraphs; 
and  this  incident^  together  with  some  of  >a  similar  na« 
ture  in  other  newspapers,  led  the  Governor-general 
hi  council  to  establish  the  following- rules  fdr  the 
regulation  of  the  press  at  Calcutta  :^* 

L  Eveiy  printer  of  a  newspaper  t4>  print  his 
name  at  the  bottom  of  the  paper. 

2.  Every  editor  and  proprietor  of  a  paper  to  de- 
Ever  in  his  name  and  place  of  abode  to  the  secretary 
ofgov^nment. 

8.  No  paper  to  be  published  on  a  Sunday. 

4.  No  papet  to  be  published  at  all,  until  it  shall 
have  been  previously  inspected  by  the  secretary  to 
the  government,  or  by  a  person  authorized  by-him 
fvr  that  p^irpose. 

G.  The  penalty  for  oflending  against  futiy  of  the 
above  regidalaons  to  be^  immediate  embarkation 
fot  Europe. 

The  court  of  directors,  on  receiving  the  report  of 
thia  regulatioii,  gave  it  the  sanction  of  their  appro- 
batum;  as  they  did  to  further  restrictions  issued 
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if))49r  ttbf'^dv^ipiMflitHtfi  of  Lard  WeUedbfr^iwliidi 
vffeft^^  ]»^mp99€m  fr^m  giving  ^nygeiienll 

ajju^^^Rf^,  if»  Ijbq  iSazcsite)  thereby  ftafeumre. tlie 
^ijljl^qri^, of  government  totb^QUT/imblicAtiotiw  .t^  < 
>.,Ilie:£i9t  jof  the&e  restrictioiis  pr4Keed«diir0iti 
{^^^^^i^.^bt^t  tbe  or4ei»  of  goi^mmient  ah^jddviiot 
qqf^  ^^(^fi^  the  ffuWc  befov^  they  hiid.fm  oSlMk 
ap4if^\^h|fp^c.;fQirui;  aqd  tli^  latter.  wa0  4?fljtg»ed  to 
prq^fi^p^^a  K^fm^Tci^^  iatereat$.aQ(dttha9eT^  jt^e 
sM^d  4rffin  «qvf .  eoGoiief. .  The  Iii4iw  iseaa  w4i«4  at 
t|^^p^Y;i|^  French  privateers  ;//aiid':U. 

w,^  di^poji^^r^th^  the ,  shippwg  iirteUigew^^Wri 
s^^  ,tffi  gwvtUy  the  qurioaity  oS  tfee  rqaderai  of « 
iij°|ii^p^pi^i^^w«J9  awt  to  every  poirt  wh^e^ittqwUd- 
r^lji  tj^fj  j^pffiUBwd^  of  th^e  v!^(^4  wh^n^  itioftem  t 
e^^^  t^  wtercept  mprchaptmw,  w4  t(oi.a;v0id 
th^  B^citfsh  cniizers*.    This  last  r^.tricttft%<wh«jii^ 
the  carelessness  or,  cqnlwnf^y  qf  edifqi^s^jcompelled  . 
govenment;  often  to.  repeat,  w4U  sl^ew^^nsth^ 
strongest  ppii^t  of  view,  t^e  .gwit  d»fibrWi^7^ 
ween  ihe,char^(^r  of  the  press  in  In4w(M)4  ISfi^.-^ 
lanc|.     ^t  fir3lt:.yiew,  it  will  certain)^  aj^t^wniviery) 
ha r^h^an^ Almost  tyrannical,  to. prohibit  th#  puMio 

P*P^'?r,/''9FP:^W^^''^  arrivals, as4  depsiiftuifQ^^tof 
vessels^  th^e  being  qpcurreijices in  ^v^hfch ^maybe 
*^?  ^^^T??"*®  deeply  iotei:ested;  hnt  we  sMI  be  . 
sensible,  on  ^eflection^^.thfit  tb?  gPVfi^nfl[ient,qoHld 
hardiy'iiave  shewp  mpre, (^egjigppce  of  4^,d«y;or 
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ifaotferinjiiitide  U  ibosi  living 'nirii^  <hs  protections 
tloon'to  preiroit  tbi*  to  be  done  dt  the  expense  of  its 
commercial  subjects,  of  its  <mn  reputbt$on,  and  that 
bi  'hi«  miB^t^f's' naval-  ^^dmmander.  The  chief  end 
to^be  answered  by  the  totides  published  would  be, 
to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  English  inhabitsints 
of  Giilcu^s  not  amoanting  in  numbers  to  tfhW  of 
sMHel*  large  village  in  England;  and  to  convey  to 
j^uMJc  servants  and  residentsfinthe  interior  of  Itidia 
infdmdation  which,  if  at  all  interested  in  it,  tliey 
W€*e  fcertain  of  receiving  through  private  channels. 

Tbh  case  may  be- deemed  an  exception ;  but  the 
nlftakt^  welook  at  the  que^Wbh  of  a  ftee  press  in 
India; 'theniore  exceptions  we  shall  frrid,  and  be 
cbmp^lled  to  confess  that,  as  lo6g  as  the  necei&slty 
eklMs  f(b^  the'  maintenance  of  absolute  power,  it  is 
fasrbefti^r,  both  for  ^e  state  and  individuals,  that 
il^  "should  be  exercised  to  prevent  than  to  punish 
sWcfci '6ifences, 'particularly  where  the  punish- 
niedi  is' so  severe.  In  the  latter  case,  government 
htts' ho  option,  it  has  only  one  course  to  pursue; 
and  Wheii  its  authority  is  slighted,  and  its  disposi- 
tion i;^  mbderatd  measures  treated  with  contumacy, 
it  is  eoifipellbd  to  proceed  to  the  extreme  exercise 
of 'itS''pi»ert)^ive,  or  present  to  its  subjects  the 
spectacle' of  its  authority  contemned  and  defeated. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  office  of  censo^r, 
thet^  were  no  cases  of  offence,  except  what  were 
comparatively  trivial,  and  which  seem  to  have  origi- 
nated more  ill  negligehce  than  design. 
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The  atq>8  takesi  in  Lor4  Mitfio's  adAiiiistiralioB^ 
to  prevent  the  publication  "*  of  religious  "vrovks 
ofiensive  to  the  nation »  has  been  abreiUiy  doUuled. 
J)urtng  the  whole  of  the  goT^nment  of  thi$  ad^ler 

*  Lord  Minto's  exercise  of  his  authority  upon  this  occasion 
'Was  represented  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Buchanan,  then  aclei^^yman 
«l  Calcutta,  to  be  odlitrary  to  the  practice  of  Mmer  Oovernoit^' 
general;  but  his  lordship,  in  a  dee^tcfa  to  the  stc^toom* 
jnittee  of  the  court  of  directors,  (7th  Nov.  1807,)  fully  rebelled 
this  attack  upon  the  measures  of  government.  He  adverted 
to  the  proceedings,  already  noticed,  of  Lord  Wellesley  relative 
to  the  proposed  thews  of  disputation  at  the  college  of  Port 
William.  He  also  adverted  to  the  recent  ttitesacre  at  Vellore, 
md  to  the  sentiments  ^idb  the  court  of  4iredterK  had  ex* 
pressed  on  hearing  of  that  disaAter*  With  regard  to  puhUca* 
tions,  he  observed,  *'  that  the  existing  restrictions  upon  the 
press  in  India  had  been  in  force  many  years,  and  that  it  could 
not  be  supposed  that  any  former  administration  would  have 
deemed  it  consistent  iHth  the  public  safety,  or  \rith  the  obli* 
gations  of  the  public  faith,  as  pledged  to  the  native  subjects  of 
the  Company  for  the  umaolested  exeroxse  of  their  reGgioiii>  to 
permit  the  circulation  of  tfuch  inflommatoiy  works  aps  those 
which  had  been  brought  to  notioe." 

Lord  Minto,  in  referen^ce  to  tlie  discussions  with  the  mis* 
sionaries  at  Serampo^,  observes  **  that  no  innovation  has  taken 
place  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  this  government  relative 
to  the  control  of  the  productions  of  the  preis^  tHit  &o  new  and 
specific  imprimatur  has  been  established  for  works  on  theology; 
but  that  the  restrictions  which  virtually  existed  with  regard  to 
piiblications  in  general,  were  practically  apjplied  to  theological 
works  only  when  works  of  that  class,  containing  sttictures  on 
the  religions  of  the  country  in  ten^  the  most  irritating  and 
offensivei  by  being  circulated  among  our  mttive  sdlifaotey  ex* 
posed  the  public  tranquillity  to  hazard/' 
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man  l^ere  f^{)ear&  to  have  been  a  veiy  vigtlant 
superintendence  qf  the  presa^*  In  1811  the  qames 
of  tb^  printers  were  directed  to  be  a^xed  to  all 
wwk^  advertisements^  papers^  &c« ;  and  two  ymrs 
afterwards^  further  regulations  directed  not  only 
that  the  newspapers^  notices,  handbills,  and  all  ephe- 
meral publications^  should  be  sent  to  the  chief 
fiecrfetapry  for  revision,  but  that  the  titles  of  all  wk)rks 
intended  for  publication  should  be  transmitted  to 
the  same  officer,  who  had  the  option  of  requiring 
the  work  itself  to  be  sent  for  his  examination^  if  he 
4eiemed  it  necessary. 

.  These  additional  restrictions  upon  the  pr^ss  were 
made  under  the  government  of  a  nobleman  who^ 
from  his  character,  was  the  most  unlikely  of  men 
to  impose  any  restraint  that  he  could  avoid  Upon 
the  liberty  of  his  countrymen*  They  were  a  strong 
ponfirmataon  of  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  his 
predecessor^  and  evinced  the  necessity  of  increased 
vigilance  to  check  a  growing  evjl.  They  had  the 
effect  of  preventing  his  being  forced  upon  any  harsh 
measures  to  individuals ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  obser- 
vation, that  from  the  time  the  office  of  censor  was 
established,  though  there  were  never  less  than  five 
newspapers  published  at  Calcutta,  in  which  every 

♦  The  editors  of  the  newspapers  were  censured,  in  1807, 
for  publishing  intelligence  about  the  distribution  of  his  ma- 
jesty's fleet,  such  articles  being  contrary  to  orders ;  and  these 
restrictions  were  directed  to  be  observed  at  Madras  and 
Bombay. 
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kind  of  European  intelligence,  and  fdl  matters  o^ 
general  and  local  interest,  were  inserted,  th^re,  did 
not  occur,  from  1801  till  1820,  a  period  of  twenty 
jeiU^,  one  occasion  on  which  government  was  opmn 
pelled  even  to  threaten  to  «end  any  indiyidaal  to 
England. 

During  the  first  three  years  of  the  administration^ 
of  Lord   Hastings,  frequent  censures   had   been 
passed  on  the  editor  of  a  paper,  called  the  Asiatic, 
Mirror,  for  what. was  deemed  improper  conduct. 
The  editor,  for  one  of  his  pleas  of  ji^stificat^oii^ 
ren^onstrated  "**"  upon  the  varied  mode  in  which^  dif- 
ferent individuals  who  '•  filled  the  office  of  censor^ 
performed  its  duties,  and  the  consequent .  diffiqi^tj. 
there  was  in  imderstanding  exactly  the  course  which 
an  editor  was  to  pursue.     No  notice  was  taken  of 
this  remonstrance ;  but  in  the  subsequent  year,  the 
office  of  censor  was  abolished,  and  as  a  substitute, 
regulations -f- for  the  conduct  of  editors  of  newsi- 
papers  were  issued. 

By  this  measure  the  name  of  an  invidious  o^tQ 

*  Letter  from  Dr.  Bryen,  editor  of  the  Mirror,  dated  tFet>ra« 
ftry,  1817. 

t  Theae  regulations  were  as  follows:— 

**  The  editors  of  newspapers  are  prohibited  from  puhf ishing 
any  matter  coming  under  the  following  b^ads : —  . , 

'*  ]..  Animadyeraion^  on  the  measures  and  procee^pga  of  the 
honourable  court  of  directors,  or  other  public  4^Qtbontiei,ia 
England,  connected  with  the  government  in  Indis^;  or  di8qui9i7  . 
tions  on  political  transactions  of  the  local  administration ;  or 
offensive  remarks  levelled  at  the  public  coa^Qct  of  the  members 
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wks'  abolisli'ed,  and  the  responsibility  of  printing 
Offensive  Shatter  was  removed  from  a  public  ^unc- 
l^dnyry  to  the  ailthor  or  editor ;  but  this  change^  so 
f^'froih  rescinding  aHy  of  the  restrictions  upoti  the 
press,  in  reality  imposed  them  in  as  strong,  if  not 
in  a  stronger  degeee,  than  any  measure  that  had 
been  before  adopted.  This  conviction  would,  iio 
dbiibt,  have  been  general,  bat  for  the  inisinterpre- 
tktioii  of  a  passage  in  the  answer  given  by  Lord' 
Hastings  to  an  address  from  the  inhabitants  of 
Madras. '  In  this  address,  his  lordship  was  compli- 
mented on  the  adoption  of  a  measure  ^^  calculated 
to  jgive  strength  to  a  liberal  and  just  government, 
to  which  freedom  of  inquiry  and  the  liberty  of  dis- 
ciission  was  the  best  support;"^  and  his  lordshipV 
ahs>)eer  was  couched  in  terms*,  which  were  in  some 

of  ^uacii,  of  the,  Judgts  of  the  supreme  Court*  or  of  the  lord*, 
bishop  of  Calcutta. 

**  2.  Discussions  having  a  tendency  to  create  alann  or  sus- 
picic^h  among^  the  native  population  of  any  intended  interference 
with  their  religious  opinions. 

'^  3/  ^e  republication,  from  English  or  other  newspapers^ 
of  passages  coming  under  any  of  the  above  heads,  or  otherwise 
calculated  to  affect  the  British  power  or  reputatbn  in  India. 

'"  4.  Private  Randal  and  personal  remarks  on  individuals, 
tendmg  to  excite  dissension  in  society." 

*  Lord  Hastings,  in  his  reply  to  the  address  from  the  idia- 
bitants  of  Madras,  ob^erv^,  "'My  remotal  of  restrictions  from 
the  press  has  b^en  mentioned  in  laudatory  language.  I  might 
easily  have  adopted  that  procedure  without  any  length  of  cau* 
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qvKTters  abogetber  mifiinterpret^.  It  itaaf  etta* 
neoiuly  inferred  that  his  lorcUhip  wm  disposed  to 
give  a  Tcr^  great  latitude  to  freedom  of  publicftdon  ) 
nmi  tkst  the  veatrictioiis  "vrfaick  had  been  before  ra^ 
posed,  if  not  Tirtually  repealed  by  this  pnbtic  de^ 
elacation  of  his  opiniotts^  wonld^  at  leasts  not  bd 
enforced  by  the  arbitrary  punishment  inflieted 
by  former  Goyemor-genej^  of  sending  offenders 
to  En^nd.  The  editor*  of  the  Caloutta  Jotar^ 
nal  was  forward  to  declare  this  impression  and  to  aef 
upottriU    This  paper  e&rly  evinced  a  talent  aild 

tious  consideration,  from  my  habit  of  regarding  the  freedom  of 
publication  as  a  natural  right  of  my  fellow-subjects,  to  be  nar- 
rb#^d  Ktnfy  by  spedal  and  urgent  cau9e  assigned.  The  seeing 
BO  3irs€t  ttesssBity  i»r  those  inviditms  shackles  might  hate 
sufficed  to  TQsfk^  sae  break  ibsm-^I  ksowmysalfy  hoiwersr,  to 
have  been  guided  in  the  step  by  a  positive  and  well-weighed 
policy.  If  our  motives  of  action  are  worthy,  it  must  be  wise  to 
vender  ihem  iatglligible  throughout  am  empire,  our  hold  on 
which  is  opinion.  Further,  it  is  salutary  for  supreme  authority^ 
eToi  ivhen  its  intcitfimit  sme  most  pure,  io  kxAto  the  cotitfol 
of  public  sesiitiay :  whilm  consinoaa  oi  reotitade,  that  aiuhwi^ 
can  lose  nothing  of  its  strength  by  its  exposure  to  geMtai 
comment.  On  the  contraryi  it  requires  incalculable  addition 
sf  force.  That  gOTerameBit  whichr  hss  nothing  to  disgvise 
wields  ibe  most  powerful  instrument  that  can  appertain  to 
sovereign  rule*  It  carries  with  it  tie  united  reliattce  and  effbrt 
of  the  whole  mass  of  th^  governed :  and  le*  &e  trimniik  ef  oar 
helored  country  in  its  awful  contest  with  tyrant-tfyden  V$9kiKe 
9peA  the  Value  of  a  spirit  to  be  found  only  in  men  accustOvnied. 
to  indulge  and  express  their  honest  sentiments. '' 
*  n&.  Buckinghaio. 
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ttiUi^tiyidikt  woald  have  given  it  suck^ess  undef 
any  bircuiDStanqeg ;  and  ^hca  its  pages  added^  to  th& 
^cediloiit  matter  wiA  which  they  were  often  fiOed,^ 
atfaekii  upon  'pvblic  mearares^  with  strictoras  o^ 
die. hi^^ieirt:  official  personages'  In  India,  its  cir-^ 
cnktioii  greally  increased.  The  verj  disputes  of 
the  editor  with  individnak  and  wkh  government 
gave  a  piquancj  to  his  pages,  whfle  his  display 
(tf  attachment  to  English  princij^s,  in  the  bold 
aascfrtioil  of  the  liberty  i£  the  pr9ss>  and  hi9 
ttaistance'  to  what  was  reprobated  as  arbitnury 
power^  gained  him  many  and  zealous  advocates^ 
who^  awakened  as  it  were  at  his  call  to  feelings 
oongeniaL  to  their  natiye  country,  forgot  for  the 
niMaent.the  vast  differcMe  between  that  and.  the 
lahd'in  wfaidi  they  had  chosen  to  reside.  Encou-^ 
raged 'by  their  approbation,  and  by  the  profit  and 
popularity  which  for  a  short  period  attended  hi&r 
labours,  the  editor  persisted  in  his  course,  which 
terminated  in  his  being  seat  to  England.  The 
legality  and  justice  of  this  extreme  measure  were 
cdofinntd  by  the  decision  of  the  court  of  direct 
tors^  and  by  the  king  in  council/  to  both  of  which 
authorities  he  imide  his  appeal  against  the  seventy 
tf  his  treatment  in  India* 

It  would  bcciq^y  too  much  space  to  detail  the[ 
laeaswes  wkkh-  Lord  Hastings  took  before  he 
left  Bengal  to  restrain  the  licentiousness  of  the 
press,  or  to  give  the  sentiments  .he  recorded 
expressive  of  the  iy»^pointment  at  the   effects 
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produced  by  the  lodtude  which  he  had  deriMBd 
to  girt  to  tbi»  cheffished  i^giish  pitrikge.  ^Ehe 
viodesration  with  which  he  peafomaed  Ub  dotf  on 
this  oecasioa  did  not  sare  him  from  the  attadtfs 
of  tho^  who  had  a  short  time  before  iMuled  him 
hs  the  b^jftower  of  that  fireedtmi  whidi  he  was 
now  represented  as  anxious  to  destroy.  '  His  sue- 
cessorii,  Mr.  Adam  and  Lord  Amherst,  were  trra- 
letatly  assailed  for  the  act»  which  the  contitmtad 
offentes  of  the  successive  editors  of  the  GalotiMa 
Jourtial eompelled  th^tn  to  adopt)  and' the  foiuer 
incurred  more  oblo<}uy  from  a  populw  party  on 
account  of  the  regnlations  established  fay  him,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  supreme  court  of  Oalmitta,'  ipy 
which  every  printer  is  obliged  to^  have  a^fiiMitfi 
before  he  is  authorised  to  print  newspaper,  psmi^- 
let,  ot  work  of  an^  description  whats6ever;  -wbirii 
licenses  are  to  be  withdrawn  on  <Jhe  transgre»Mon 
of  any^  of  the  restrictions  under  which  the-  press 
is  placed.  This  measure  applies  to  all  classes, -ud 
is  deemed,  for  that  reason,  better  tiian  the  resiom-^ 
tion  of  the  office  of  censor,  whidr,  as  fiu-  as*  <  the 
Arbitrary  act  of  banishing  from  India  oper^^iled, 
could  i^ply  to  Europeans  only  ;  while  the  Anglo- 
Indians  and  natives  could  donbec|uently  print^  and 
ptiblish  i^hat  they  pleased,  without  being  ansMmdjle 
to  any  punishmeM  but  wh&t  the  ordinary  coutoe^f 
la^  inflictQ^..     .  ,^  ;      .   - 

The  history  of  the  press  ajt  Madras  a^d  Bombay 
is,  on  a  small  scale,  not  unlike  that  of  >Oifeutta» 
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^«fc*j*rf  ,{ftve?Uy  his  b«^  ,.rtKl1wp4,  ljbgWu»iWP» 
dMlfiitgv  rttt  4(JllU,  tp  ;tb«,offi/Cft.qf  CffVOjC.^TVAg 
Mb«enKto»tii}«ed  in.  tlwit  -piwsi^en^y.  ,.ltjs  -A^ppf- 
^mV  ;i4>weviBir,  ta.  8<at^ .  t|»a^  w^W .  f}u^  fW^^/Wd 

jjn^flf  44iit.,to.the  go^ermnent  a.>  q^y.R^.f^^s 
lohwgie  t»it|ie,^aod  jury  at  the  .pRec(e4ing  PSWfWI?> 
iwthtA.ro^iiQ^t  that  ,it.  ahonVl  be  pviif|ie(^,;.  W^VH^ 
ititifimtt  Pfta  ijiQt  .CQXVplieAytU^,.  ais  ;the<,f;%f;g^.,^ 

•<dba>ciTU  gqwtmmwt  ,af.  the-i  owptry^ ,/  The  ,gp- 
jic|me(l  ^00kithia  ofl«a9}Qn  (i£^xprfi9Mog)¥s,i?fH)l7~ 
iM«M8:io/thft  most  deQi4ed7]4anp9r.  i;fgf^i%g; ,  fjll 
<Aatk)];iiMi«fttiq9s,  ,  :.,,  ..  ,,  ,,.,,>,„,,; 
^^ }-ti{Ui^  iMflWsarjr,  in  ^jr.oDitiipn,"  ,h^,  lo^^^^hip 
tidhssuffdjl"' for.  the  .public  ^Bty,.tVttt  ^e.p^§?8 
.W(>]i)4i«^jh«ml(lr  he.kept.wxd^  %,!»«»* [jrjgid^po/f- 
•»tfa>hi;  itiiBfttteprs  Wt  fi:oj».\»hat  pp«,t%i<'a»?gffi9i^ 
,lw«kKiriomfty,. issue i  the  higher  the  *uthflnf|5,|^e 
.f;^|i?r,the.miw:hiefi.".    .  .,  ,.,   -   .,   ,..  ,  .  ^,„  1 1,.,,, 

ijn^.Tlwft.jW^utbe  .jjwt  iwf4,  .^ii'??f?t?.  i9PHV)<{!li,pf 
•.fcii»Wt*MWi4te»Jly..whup4  .w^th.thft  tfHF/PFWf^' 

*  Mr.  Humphries.     He  made  his  escape  'fi^W  t<6ttk 
Vol,.  II.  X 
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well  acquainted  with  the  frame  of  our  liiditfn 
gOTenimeiit  to  admit  any  part  of  lliat  to  nn&r 
injmy  when  in  his  hands,  from  a  desire  either  t« 
evade  reaponsibiUty  or  to  court  popularity. 

The  press  at  Bombay  was  placed  under  the  su>- 
pervision  of  a  government  officer  in  the  year  1791; 
and  the  censorship  continued  until  it  wa«  done 
Away  at  Calcutta,  when  it  was  also  abolished  at 
Bombay*  Thou^  various  discussions  had  arisen^ 
no  extreme  act  of  authority  was  resortal  to  until 
lately  that  the .  governor  in  council  directed  the 
editor  "t^  of  the  Bombay  Gazette  to  be  s^it  to  £kig^ 
land,  on  a  complaint  from  one  of  his  majesty's  judges 
at  that  presidency,  founded  on  an  alleged  mis-state^ 
ment  of  the  legal  proceedings  of  the  court  in  which 
he  presided.  The  quarter  from  which  this  appeal 
was  made  to  the  civil  government,  unless  we  impugn 
the  conduct  of  the  judge  who  made  it,  must  carry 
with  it  irresistible  evidence  of  the  necessity  of  that 
authority  whose  aid  was  solicited ;  and  with  respect 
to  the  extreme  resorted  to,  in  affording  this  aid^ 
there  is  one  unanswerable  plea  to  be  preferred, 
which  is,  that  a  government  so  situated  cannot 
suffer  the  commands  it  has  issued  to  be  success^ 
ftdly  opposed  by  an  individual,  without  a  loss  of 
that  impression  of  its  power  which  is  quite  essential 
to  the  fulfilment  of  its  various  and  important 
duties. 

The  foregoing  is  a  short  history  of  the  press  in 
*  Mr.  Fair. 
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India,  from  its  first  establishment  till  the  present 
date.  It  is  not  necessary  to  notice  the  many  dis^ 
ciBsions  and  publications  to  which  the  more  recent 
occurrences  at  Calcutta  have  given  rise  in  England. 
The  author's  sentim^its  upon  that  question,  as. 
given  at  a  debate  at  the  India  house,  will  be  found 
in  the  Appendix  t^  but  he  must,  in  this  plaee,  offer 
some  general  observations,  which,  he  trusts,  will  be* 
perused  with  thai  calmness  and  consideration  which 
a  subject  of  such  vital  impottance  to  our  Indiaii 
empire  demands.  It  is  no  easy  task  to  reconcile 
Englishmen  to  any  principles  which  have  an  ap- 
pearance of  mflitating  against  that  freedom,  to* 
which,  f5fom  their  very  birth,  they  are  so  fondljr 
attached;  but  they  will  not  refuse  assent  to  the 
reasonableness  of  some  departure  from  these  prin«>^ 
ciples,  if  proved  to  be  alike  essential  to  maintain 
the  prosperity  and  glory  of  their  country,  and  to 
promote  the  good  and  tranquillity  of  distant  nations, 
who,  though  subject  to  its  power,  are,  and  must 
long  continue,  in  a  totally  different  state  of  society^ 
The  mode  in  which  we  can  best  arrive  at  a  safe 
conclusion  upon  this  important  point  is,  to  examine 
carefully  the  general  character  of  a  free  press,  and 
the  eflfects  which  its  introduction  would  be  likely  ta 
have  upon  the  different  classes  of  our  subjects  tb 
India.  Throughout  the  civilised  world,  a  free  pres9 
is  a  powerful  engine  for  good  or  for  evil.  Whenr 
the  knowledge  of  the  people,  their  institutions  and 
♦  Vide  Appendix,  No»  VI.  . 
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form  of  government  are  such  as  to  admit  of  its 
freedom^  the  good  preponderates;  when  the  reverse 
is  the  case^  the  evil.  It  is  safe  to  admit  the  press 
to  comment  freely  npon  the  acts  of  government 
and  the  conduct  of  its  functionaries,  when  there  is 
an  independent  pubUc  to  whom  its  observations 
and  strictures  are  addressed,  and  by  whom  it  is 
salutary,  for  the  general  welfare,  that  they  should 
be  canvassed  and  understood/  in  order  that  their 
c^inion  should  check  misrule;  and  that  the  fear  of 
offending  or  outraging  it,  should  temper  with  mode- 
ration and  justice  every  act  of  those  intrusted  with 
the  administration  of  state  afiairs;  but  no  part  of 
this  description  of  an  independent  public  applies  to 
our  empire  in  India.  The  English  part  of  the  po- 
pulation is,  perhaps,  as  respectable  a  conununity 
as  any  in  the  world ;  but  they  are  not  what  an 
Englishman  would  designate  as  a  public.  The 
great  majority  are  civil  and  military  serv^ants,  of 
whom  a  very  considerable  proportion  hold  their 
offices  at  the  pleasure  of  the  local  government 
under  which  they,  serve;  and  the  other  part,  com- 
posed of  merchants,  free-traders,  missionaries,  shop 
keepers,  and  artisans,  not  in  the  service  of  govern- 
ment, enjoy,  under  the  protection  of  British  courts 
of  law,  every  privilege  of  an  Englishman,  excq>t 
such  as  the  interests  of  the  Indian  empire  would 
make  it  dangerous  for  them  to  possess.  But  the 
want  of  these  excepted  privileges  is  rarely  felt,  for 
such  is  the  happy  effect  of  our  free  constitution^ 
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that  a  portion  of  it  attends  and  guards  Englishmen 
in  whatever  soil  and  situation  they  are  placed.  Its 
beneficial  influence  tempers  the  actions  of  the  most 
absolute  power  with  which  an  English  government 
over  foreign  countries  can  be  vested,  having  for 
its  support  the  sympathy  of  all  who  are  bom 
Britons ;  and,  in  the  respectable  community  now 
formed  by  the  EngUsh  in  India,  this  feeUng  has 
giained,  and  will  continue  to  gain,  a  strength  that 
mmst  rank  it  among  the  most  powerful  of  the 
checks  we  can  expect  to  have  upon  a  government 
which  circumstances  require  to  be  strong,  and  in 
some  cases  almost  despotic. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  substance,  there 
exists  in  our  empire  in  India  as  much  of  personal 
liberty  as  is  compatible  with  our  sovereignty  of  that 
country;  but  if,  from  a  desire  to  assimilate  with  the 
national  government  of  England  the  unnational  go- 
vernment which  extraordinary  events  have  given  us 
in  India,  any  individuals  are  to  be  suffered  to  exer- 
cise the  same  rights  there  as  are  exercised  in  Eng* 
land,  in  commenting  upon  the  acts  of  local  admi- 
nistration, animadverting  upon  its  functionaries, 
publishing  complaints  and  grievances,  discussing 
questions  of  internal  and  external  policy,  and  ex- 
posing as  objects  of  ridicule  and  detestation  the 
usages  and  religion  of  our  native  subjects ;  they 
will  create  insubordination,  contention,  and  dis- 
affection. Unless  strong  and  political  restrictions 
are  enforced,  neither  the  grave  admonitions  of  those 
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in  Buthatity,  nor  an  occasional  appeal  to  the  lav^ 
will  stop  men  in  a  career  where  their  profit  ami 
popularity  will  be  so  oomniensnrate  to  the  In^cU 
ness  of  their  attacks  as  ahrays  to  indemnify  them 
for  the  slight  hazard  they  incnr  from  judges 
bound  by  the  letter  of  the  law,  or  juries,  consisting 
of  men  who,  from  their  condition,  will  look  with 
no  hostile  feeling  at  those  who  rail  at  persons  in 
.office,  or  attack  the  measures  of  their  superiors  in 
society.  But  the  evils  likely  to  result  in  die 
Eurc^ean  part  of  the  community  from  the  admis- 
sion of  a  free  press  appear  slight  to  those  which 
would  be  produced,  and  at  no  distant  date,  amongst 
ihe  natives*  of  India;  and  it  is  the  consideration  of 
their  good,  even  more  than  of  our  own,  \iduch  de- 
mands attention  to  this  subject.  It  is  impossible 
England  should  desire  to  withhold  from  her  sub- 
jects in  India  the  benefit  of  knowledge ;  but  on  die 
manner  in  which  this  benefit  is  imparted,  her  glory 
-and  their  happiness  depend.  On  this  point,  there- 
fore, it  is  our  duty  to  exert  our  best  judgment ;  and 
what  person  that  has  studied  the  past  history  of 
the  natives  of  India,  and  ftiUy  understands  their 

-  *  At  the  courts  of  most  of  tile  nfttiye  princes,  papers  ci 
neif\^,  termed  Ackbdrs^are  produced ;  wmebarecourt-gMettes, 
^iviDg  a  statement  of  occurrences^  true  or  fal^e,  as  matter;^  of 
fact,  without  comment  or  opinion..  From  the  situation  of 
the  writers  under  such  governments,  it  will  easily  be  con- 
ceived that  these  Ackbars  bear  no  aflfinity  to  an  Engliali 
newspaper. 
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present  eharacter  and  condition,  will  ventcore  to  re^ 
comrnend  ns  to  commence  this  improvement  by  the 
agency  of  a  free  press  ?  That  may,  perhaps,  be 
the  last  boon  given  to  a  people  wfaom^  with  a  policy 
unknown  to  former  ages,  we  shall  have  gradually 
matured  into  a  state  of  society  fit  to  receive  it; 
the  .gift  will  be  ennobled  by  the  conviction  that 
the  existence  of  a  spirit  of  national  feeling  and 
independence,  which  it  is  calculated  to  spread  and 
maintain,  is  irreconcilable  with  the  continuance  of 
submission  to  a  foreign  rule,  however  enlarged  the 
views  and  just  the  principles  upon  which  that  rule 
is  founded. 

TThe  establishment  of  a  free  press  in  India  is  con* 
geniri  with  the  interests  and  feelings  of  a  number 
of  that  class  of  Europeans  who  dwell  at  the  presi- 
dencies under  English  law.  It  is  from  their  sup- 
port that  it  has  lately  derived,  and  will  hereafter 
cbrive,  confidence  in  its  attacks  upon  the  local  ad- 
ministration, and  upon  the  usages  and  religion  of 
Ae  natives  of  India.  There  is  no  preventing  iim 
efiect  if  the  law  is  exclusively  appealed  to,  and  the 
victories  which  editors  obtain  over  government  and 
its  cvfficers  will  daily  strengthen  a  effuse  which  has 
gained^  in  a  short  period,  much  gromid  both  in 
India  and  in  England ;  for  even  in  the  former 
country  the  great  majority  of  English  residents  are 
but  little  acquainted  with  the  true  character  of  those 
tics  by  which  we  hold  our  eastern  empire.  The 
genejrad  sentiments  of  persons  connected  with  the 
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courts  of  EBgUflh  law  are^  from  edncation  and  from 
habit^  favourable  to  wbat  appears  the  canfle  of 
liberty.  Many  nsembers  of  the  Eiiropeaa  part  of 
the  commnnity  are  disoontented  with  their  condition 
and.prospeots ;  [others  continne  at  the  presidencies 
with  fmchanged  English  ideas  and  feelings/  and 
ignovanA  of  the  condition  bf  the  country  and  its 
native  population  beyond  the  limits  of  the  o^itals 
in  which  they  reside*  Snch  persons  often  cherish 
a  Jbatred  (which  they  flatter  themsehrcb  is  constiti^' 
tionc^))  io  aU  thaty  in  their  opinion,  approaches  to 
oijbQntal )  deapotifsm^  A  great  number  (and  this 
class  increases  rapidly)  are  so  ardent  for  the  propa« 
gation  of  education  and  religion^  that  they  wel-^ 
eomev  with  an  inconsiderate  zcal^  every  aid  which 
they  think  will  accelerate  the  early  attainment 
of  theis  objects/  and  we  canmkit  bo  surprise  tfasft 
among  those  they  deem  a  free  press  one  of  the 
most  >  ess^itial.  Thus  professional  feeling,  iglifo* 
ranee,  disafiieiction,  prejudice,  and  enthusiasni,  swiill 
tlk€>  numbers  of  the  advocates  of  a  free  press  in 
Indi^;  and  these  meet  with  coinciding  sentiments 
in  Bnglandin  all  who  are  ignorant  or  but  superfi-* 
cially  acquMUted  with  the  history  and  conditio  df 
India.  Better  informed  inen,  howevery'  wiB  be 
convinced  that  the  good  of  the  latter  cotm^  t(^^ 
a  iffiixtuire  ^  some  principles  happily  uncbngtoiitl 
to  £^gUuld;  aAd  that  not  only  the  iiltere^t^  of 
Great  Britain,  but  those  of  huQdanity  and  of  know- 
ledge, require  our  firm  resistance  ;tc{  this  and  other 
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poittts   Similar  in  their  spirit  of  inncyvation,  and 
uneeaacffiabk  excirtement. 

The  .esdabliBhmeQt  of  a  free  press  in  India  has 
been  represented  as  a  n^an  of  advancing  the  know^ 
ledge:  asd  promoting  the  ntility  of  that  class. of  out 
subjectB  denominated  *^  half-castes,"  or  Anglo-In- 
dians. The  attention  which  this  class  has  lately  re- 
ceived has  been  already  noticed;  and  it  may  be 
added,  that  the  success  of  the  measm'es  which  have 
been-  adopted  with  a  view  to  their  improvement 
would  be  much  more  likely  to  be  defeated  than  ad- 
vanced by  a  free  press,  which  might  prove  a  fetal 
boon .  to  a  society  yet  in  its  infancy^  of  knowledge. 
That  freedom.wonld.be  more  likely  to  instil  prin- 
d^^  of  insubordination,  division^  and  mispiajced 
ambition,  than  to  convey  lessons  of  virtue  and  mo^ 
dfffaition  to  a  community  whose  rise  into  respect- 
ability and  consideration  in  the  state  depends  on 
hivhils  of  active  industry  and  solid  acquirements. 
The-'presa^  ad  at  present  licensed  in  India,  aflbrds 
U^  this  body  of  our  sul^ects  all  that  cah  be  well 
desired  tif  instruction.  If  its  freedom  were  extended 
b^yiMBMl  this  point,  it  might  work  them  evil;  it 
QOUildtfrBiider  them  no  good:  but  a  view  of. the 
bepe&t  or  injury  it  might  bring  to  this  class,  or  to 
a  &W  JSwopeans^^i  siotik^  into  insignificance  when 
ffi);'Contei»plate  its  probable  efects  ^oft  eighty 
^[^illion^t  of;  out  native  sdbjecls.    In  ^eating  this 

^'The  '^^UfAkted  nilGib^rso^all'the  Europeans  in  India,  not 
mtfL«4:iii^iorMifit»i*ys€t¥ifee,  i^'abtMtaOOO.       *    ^ 
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|)art  of  the  snbject^  we  may  commence  by  assuming, 
that  there  never  was  a  goTermnent  actuated  with 
more  just  and  liberal  views^  nor  one  nuxre  aaxioos 
to  exercise'  its  sovereign  {mictions  in  a  spirit  of 
BiiMness  and  toleration,  than  that  of  the  British  in 
India.  Arrived  as  it  now  is  at  a  state  of  unrivalled 
power,  it  may  look  to  an  undisturbed  progress  in 
the  execution  of  its  plans  for  a  substantial  and 
gradual  improvement  of  the  natives  of  its  vast  em- 
pire; but  this  fair  prospect  most  be  destroyed,  if 
we  miwisely  anticipate  the  period  when  the  blessings 
ire  intend  can  be  safely  imparted.  By  doing  so, 
we  shall  not  only  hasten  our  own  destruction,  but 
replnnge  India  into  a  greater  state  of  anarchy  and 
misery  than  that  in  which  we  found  it.  Of  all  the 
means  that  could  be  devised  to  accderate  this  de- 
plorable crisis,  none  is  so  efficient  as  the  admission 
of  a  press  restrained  only  by  laws  adapted  for  a 
free  and  independent  country,  into  one  where, 
before  freedom  and  independence  can  be  under- 
stood, the  mind  of  the  people  must  be  wholly 
changed,  and  where,  before  they  can  be  worthy  of 
these  blessings,  they  must  have  thrown  off  the  yoke 
of  foreigners.  But  to  imderstand  the  ground  of 
Aose  opinions,  we  must  examine  the  character  of 
the  people  in  question. 

The  two  great  divisions  of  our  Asiatic  subjects 
are  Mahomedans  and  Hindus:  the  former,  who  are 
the  least  numerous,  have  been  the  greatest  sufferers 
by  our  establishment  in  India ;  but  their  means  of 
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rabTerthig  oov  power  we  aUglit  compared  wkh 
those  possessed  by  the  Hindus.  Though  tltt  Ma* 
homedans  are  no  kmger  actuated  fay  that  enthu- 
Biaatic  spirit  of  rdigion.  whkh,  at  one  period/ gave 
them  strength  and  umon,  their  idleneBs  aad  bad 
habits,  combmed  with  their  courage,  render  them 
dangerous ;  for  they  are  prone  to  change,  and  have 
strong  passions,  with  an  unrestrained  appetite  for 
^^nsoal  pleasmres,  for  the  grati6catioB  of  which 
they  will  incur  any  haaard. 

Such  a  race  have  hitherto  been,  and  will  continue 
to  be,  apt  inatrumenta  for  the  purposje  of  the  de- 
mgning  and  disaffected. 

The  Hindu  population  of  India  comprises  all 
descriptions  of  human  beings,  from  the  most  intel* 
ligent  to  the  most  ignorant,  from  the  most  cou*- 
rageoufi  to  the  moat  timid :  but,  though  divided  by 
their  tribes  and  castes^  as  well  aa  by  their  various 
dii^sitions,  pursuits,  and  qualities,  there  are  some 
general  feelings  that  will  unite  them;  and  of  these 
ihe  more  instructed  part  of  the  community  under- 
stand how  to  take  fiill  advantage  whenever  it  suits 
their  purpose.  The  Brahmins  and  the  civil  classes 
have  for  ages  been  the  nominal  servants  and  real 
masters  of  the  turbulent  and  bold,  but  ignomnt 
and  superstitious,  military  tribes  of  their  country- 
men. Thdr  skill  in  wielding  this  dangerous  power 
has  become  complete  by  frequent  exercise;  and 
when  we  consider  what  they  have  lost  by  the  in* 
trodnotion  and  extension  of  our.  dominion,  it  would 
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be  folly  to  expect  that  they  should  not  have  a  wish 
to  subvert  it. 

Contemplating,  as  we  always  should,  the  possi- 
bility of  such  an  attempt,  we  ought  to  be  very 
careiVil  that  we  do  not  ourselves  contribute  means 
for  its  success ;  and  it  may  be  asserted  that,  until 
thd  minds  of  the  natives  of  India  are  changed, 
their  prejudices  subdued,  and  knowledge  gradually 
difiused,  we  could  give  to  the  Brahmins,  and  others 
of  the  instructed  classes  of  India,  no  weapon  which 
they  would  know  better  how  to  use  against  us  than 
a  free  press.  Their  efforts  would  be  chiefly  directed 
to  corrupt  our  native  soldiery,  who  are  neither  in- 
sensible to  their  own  consequence,  nor  inobservaoft 
of  the  depressed  scale  on  which  they  serve.  It  is  our 
duty,  as  it  is  our  interest,  to  guard  these  brave  and 
attached  men  from  insidious  attacks  upon  their 
fidelity.  A  contest  with  any  part  of  our  native 
army  must  commence  with  a  destruction  of  links 
essential  to  our  existenpe.  If  we  oppose  English 
to  revolted  Indian  troops,  the  best  result  would 
give  success  only  for  a  short  period  ;  for,  from  the 
moment  that  we  began  to  rely  upon  our  physical 
strength,  the  chain  by  which  we  hold  our  eastern 
empire  would  be  broken,  and  we  should  have  to 
struggle  through  recurring  difficulties  and  dangers 
to  an  inglorious  termination  of  bur  power. 

The  measures  hitherto  employed  by  artful  ene- 
mies to  produce  dissatisfaction  in  our  subjects  and 
native  troops,  and  their  partial  success,  give  earnest 
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of  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  the  disse^ 
mihation  in  the  native  languages  of  printed  tracts 
and  papers^  such  as  might  be  expected  from  a  free 
press.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate  the  in- 
stances to  which  allusions  are  here  made*;  suffice 
it  to  say,  they  are  numerous,  and  all  directed  to 
the  same  object,  the  excitement  of  a  feeling  hostile 
to  the  existence  of  our  power. 

Upon  a  view  of  these  facts,  we  can  imagine  no 
precaution  of  suclL'consequence  as  a  watchful  re- 
straint of  the  press.  If  that  is  not  restricted  from 
publications  tending  to  lower  the  respect  in  which 
government  and  its  officers  are  held,  from  offending 
and  weakening  princes  and  chiefs,  by  lessening  their 
estimation  with  their  subjects,  from  alarming  and 
irritating  the  natives  of  India,  by  attacks  on  their 
usages  and  religion,  and  from  disseminating  prin-^ 
ciples  of  sedition  and  rebeUion,  it  will  gradually  un- 
dermine and  destroy  our  power ;  and  it  inay  compa&s 
this  without  any  serious  t^gmsgression  against  the 

*  It  may  be  affirmed,  from  tHe  most  authentic  documentSy 
that,  for  the  last  thirty-five  years,  there  has  been,  in  different 
parts  of  India,  a  most  active  circulation  of  inflammatory  papers^ 
in  the  form'  of  proclamations,  letters,  and  prophecies,  directed 
ta.  the  subversion  of  the  British  power.  These  have,-  in  almost 
a]lcasjQ$,  been  addrejssed  to  the  interests  and  passions  of  tmr 
native  troops.  They  have  too  often  made  deep.impre^siona ; 
but  the  difficulty  of  multiplying  copies,  and  the  fear  of  de- 
tection, has  limited  their  circulation  to  particular  parts  of  the 
country,  and,  in  a  great  degree,  prevented  the  mischiefs  which 
such  tffosts  of  our  enemies  werecalculiKted  %o  prolate* 
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Imt  of  England^  or^  indeed,  ivithout  die  sligfateat 
evil  intention  of  some  of  those  who  aid  in  working 
the  mischief.  Their  limited  knowledge  and  imper^ 
feet  information,  combined  with  their  zeal^  msf 
blind  them  to  the  dangers  they  engender;  and 
odLBTi,  who  have  deeper  designi,  will  court  their 
names  in  a  cause  that  must  be  popular  with  manyi 
from  its  supposed  association  with  the  propagating 
of  freedom^  useful  knowledge^  and  true  religion. 

We  must  necessarily  deduce  from  what  has  been 
stated,  that  the  existence  of  a  press,  free  in  the  same* 
degree  as  that  of  England,  it  incompatible  with  a 
goremment  such  as  that  we  haye  established  in 
India.  It  would  accelerate  Ae  destruction  of  our 
power  long  before  its  dissolution  could  be  a  benefit 
to  the  natives  of  that  country :  it  would  impede 
instead  of  promote  the  progress  to  improvement 
now  making  by  the  Anglo-Indians  and  Europeans 
whose  curiosity,  imlional  prejudices,  and  personal 
feelings,  which  it  migbt  amuse  and  gratify,  would 
be  thrown  by  its  unlicensed  action  into  parties  and 
dissensions  every  way  injurious  to  the  happiness 
and  interests  of  this  small  but  important  part  of  the 
peculation. 

That  a  spirit  of  emulation  might  be  excited,  and 
some  latent  talent  be  elicited,  by  the  freedom  of 
the  press,  cannot  be  denied ;  nor  is  it  meant  to 
deny  that  good  might  arise  from  its  observations 
on  public  men  ^uid  measures,  and  that  it  might 
occasioadily  constitute  a  check  against  abuses ; 
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but^  in  {(  goyemmeot  like  Bridah  ludia^  unch  good 
would  be  partial  and  uncertain^  whereas  the  mish 
chief  to  which  a  ft e^  unljc^sed  preaa  Would  ppen 
the  door,  would  be  general  and  incalculable.  The 
present  press  in  India  is  ut^der  no  reatrictipw 
th^t  can  prevent  its  doing  good  on  as  large  f. 
scale  as  can  be  raticmally  wished*  It  is  restricted 
from  attacking  a  government  so  placed  and  con,- 
atituted  thai)  it  would  lose  by  such  attack^  th^ 
impression  which  is  indispensable  to  fulfil  its 
duties;  it  is  interdicted  from  publishing  any  arr 
tides  that  have  a  tendency  to  disturb  the  society, 
and  to  excite  passions  and  feelings  that  would  lead 
through  discontent  and  disaftection  to  sedition  and 
revolt.  These  salutary  interdictions  excepted,  it  hap 
eva'y  freedom  and  every  encouragement  that  |i 
friend  to  publicity  (which  every  friend  to  just  gor 
vemment  must  be)  could  desire.  There  is  no  re- 
strictions that  can  prevent  the  spread  of  intellir 
genc^  and  the  dissemination  of  science  and  in- 
struction, in  every  art  and  improvement  of  civilieed 
life.  But  it  is  important  to  observe  that  our  con- 
tinued ability  to  give  the  pr^s  that  latitude  which 
will  make  it  a  great  and  useful  instrument  to  fur- 
ther our  plans  of  improvement,  depends  on  the 
strict  "^t"  and  vigilant  manner  in  which  we  check 

*  No  individual  in  authority  can  hav^  a  right  to  act  upoxf 
his  personal  feeling  or  discretion  for  the  toleration  of  departure 
from  established  regulations.  The  moment  the  rule  ceases  tp 
be  imperative  in  all  cases^  its  applicatipn  inparticulai*  ones  be? 
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any  trespass  upon  the  limits  which  have  been  pre- 
scribed to  those  by  whom  it  is  conducted. 

It  has  been  argued  that  a  free  press  in  India 
would  prove  a  channel  through  which  complaints 
would  be  heard;  that  it  would  be  a  protection 
to  the  weak  and  oppressed ;  that  it  would  convey 
wrongs  and  abuses  to  the  ear  of  government  and 
its  high  functionaries,  and  would  prove  in  this  and 
in  other  ways  an  efficient  check  to  the  abuse 
of  power:  but  it  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  such 
benefits  could  alone  result  when  those  that  con- 
ducted the  press  had  complete  information  and 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  languages,  the  manners, 
the  character,  and  concerns  of  the  people ;  where, 
in  short,  all  their  feelings  were  congenial  with 
those  of  the  society  of  which  they  were  the  advo- 
cates ;  otheiwise  their  representations  would  be 
full  of  error,  and  their  observations  superficial  and 
inconclusive.  No  English  editor  of  a  paper  can 
have  the  means  of  becoming  qualified  for  an 
impartial  and  useful  advocate  of  our  Indian  sub- 
jects ;  and  with  regard  to  native  editors,  we  cannot 
expect  them  to  exercise  such  a  privilege  within 
limits  that  could  be  tolerated  by  a  government 

comes  invidious  or  unjust.  The  temptation  to  pass  the  line  of 
demarcation  will  always  be  great.  Profit  and  popularity  will 
attend  the  person  who  outsteps  it,  and  his  example  will  soon 
have  followers.  Checks  will  be  daily  more  difficult,  and  the 
effects  of  injudicious  forbearance  and  lenity  may  even  cause  an 
abridgment  of  the  latitude  now  given  to  useful  publications. 
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whose  pow^r  is  at  variance  ^itk  those  principles 
of  national  independence  and  freedom  which  it 
would  be  their  duty^  if  worthy  of  the  task  they 
undertook,  to  disseminate  amongst  their  country-^ 
men.  We  are  too  separated  from  the  great  bulk 
of  the  population  of  India  to  be  enabled  to  judge 
with  precision  the  progress  of  change  in  their 
feelings  and  sentiments  ;  but  it  must  be  obvious 
to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  tlieir  character  »ad 
the  construction  of  their  soci^,  t^at  freedom  of 
discussion  and  of  action^  to  be  beneficial  amon^ 
such  a  people,  must  be  a  plant  of  slow  growth. 
A  very  long  period  must  elapse  before  it  is  natu- 
ralized in  a  land  to  which  its  very  name  is  hitherto 
unknown ;  nor  can  this  great  gift  ever  be  a  blessii^ 
till  men^s  minds  are  prepared  to  receive  it.  Through 
the  institutiop  and  maintenance  of  well-regulated 
cc^leges  and  schools,  smd  thecircudation  of  good  and 
useful  compositions,  we  can  alone  look  with  confi- 
dence to  the  accomplishment  of  otir  just  and  liberal 
views.  By  such,  rational  means  we  shall  disse- 
minate instruction  in  process  of  time  amongst 
those  peaceable  classes  of  our  subjects  where,  it' 
will  be  most  beneficial,  and  our  efforts  for  their 
improvement  may  increase  as  their  minds  expand. 
In  such  a  course  there  is  safety  and  bene^t ;  but 
very  different  would  be  the  ^  effects  of  the  im- 
mediate toleration  of  papers,  pamphlets,  and  tracts 
which,  without  any  violation  of  law,  might  be 
filled  with  matter  that  would  be  too  intelligible 
Vol.  U.  Y 
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to  the  turbulent  and  military  part  of  our  population, 

whose  passions  they  would  provoke  by  published 

contempt  of  their  religion  and  usages ;  while  they 

excited  their  ambition,  and  invited  their  attack,  by 

exposing  and  decrying  the  authorities  to  which 

they  are  subject.     The  very  men  whom  we  have 

armed  for  our  defence  would,  in  all  likelihood, 

be  among  the  first  whose  principles  of  obedience 

and  duty  such  a  press  would  undermine.    Through 

it,  seductive  but  &tse  lessons  would  be  taught  them 

by  the   discontented    and  designing.      They  are 

already  at  a  stage   of   knowledge  and  condition 

which  renders  it  (as  experience  has  shewn)  too 

easy  to  delude  their  credulous  and  ardent  minds* 

By  the  aid  of  an  unrestricted  press  our  eneaues 

would  soon  make  this  brave,  and  hitherto  faithful, 

body  of  men   believe  that  their  independence  and 

advancement  would  be  achieved  by  our  down&l 

and  destruction. 

To  conclude,  it  is  not  from  ephemeral  publica- 
tions, nor  from  the  desultory  efforts  of  talent  with- 
out experience,  and  enthusiasm  without  judgment, 
that  we  are  to  expect  the  improvement  of  the 
natives  of  India.  Such  may  dazzle  and  attract 
individuals,  and  form  a  few  bands  and  societies 
who,  proud  of  their  imagined  superiority,  separate 
themselves  from  the  population  to  which  they  be- 
long, and  thus  create  a  collective  body,  powerless 
to  effect  good  or  great  ends,  but  efficient  to  work 
much  evil.     The  change  we  seek,  to  be  beneficial. 
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most  be  general ;  it  must  be  wrought  by  the  society 
itself,  and  come  as  the  result,  not  as  the  object  of 
our  persevering  and  unwearied  labours.  By  the 
extreme  of  care  in  the  selection  of  those  who 
are  to  rule  over  this  people,  who  are  to  com- 
mand our  armies,  and  to  distribute  justice;  by 
stimulating  the  zeal  and  ambition  of  those  employed 
in  the  public  service ;  by  liberal  encouragement  to 
commerce,  and  to  the  introduction  of  the  useful 
arts  of  civilized  life ;  by  addressing  ourselves  not 
only  in  the  substance  but  mode  *  of  administration 
to  the  understanding  and  feelings  of  those  we  have 
to  govern  ;  by  useful  public  works ;  by  a  moderate 
assessment  of  revenue  from  our  subjects,  and  tole- 
ration of  their  religious  and  superstitious  usages ; 
by  institutions  founded  on  sound  and  solid  prin- 
ciples ;  by  raising  into  consideration  and  distinction 
those  of  the  native  population  whose  services,  su- 
perior talent  and  integrity,  or  weight  and  influence 
with  their  countrymen,  make  it  wise  and  politic  to 
elevate ;  and  above  all,  by  governing  our  vast  territo- 
ries in  India  with  more  attention  to  their  interests, 
and  to  the  character  and  condition  of  their  inha- 
bitants, than  to  the  wishes  and  prejudices  of  those 

*  There  is  no  consideration  of  more  consequence  than  the 
manner  as  well  as  conduct  of  every  public  servant  towards  the 
natives  of  all  classes  and  ranks.  This  subject  has  been  care- 
fully treated  in  the  instructions  which  the  author  gave  to  his 
assistants  before  he  lefi  India  in  1821.  These  instructions 
form  Appendix  VIII. 
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of  England,  we  shall  succeed  in  ultimately  accom- 
plishing every  plan  now  in  progress  for  the  benefit 
of  this  singular  and  great  empire.  But  the  conduct 
and  direction  of  all  these  plans  nntst  be  left  to  the 
local  administration,  the  members  of  which,  anxious 
as  they  must  ever  be  for  their  reputation  and  good 
name  in  their  native  land,  will  be  found  more 
desirous  to  accelerate,  than  to  retard  the  march  of 
improvement.  We  may  change  the  character  of  the 
natives  of  India  in  the  course  of  time,  but  we  never 
can  change  the  character  of  our  government  over 
that  country.  It  is  one  of  strangers,  and  cannot 
endure  but  in  the  shape  in  widch  it  now  exists,  well 
regulated,  but  abscdute;  acting  under  the  strictest 
responsibility  in  England,  but  vested  vrith  a  pow^ 
in  India  efficient  to  prevent  and  repress  every 
danger  to  which  it  may  be  exposed  from  the  in- 
temperate zeal,  the  contumacy,  or  the  opposition  off 
its  subjects,  as  well  as  from  the  machinations  or 
the  aggressions  of  its  enemies. 
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No.  I. 

Abstract  of  Conferences  between  Jhe  Couhi&sxo^tr^b  of 
the  Honourable  East  India  Company,  the  Nizam 
(or  Stibadar  of  the  Deccan)y  and  the  Paishwah,  on  one 
party  and  those  of  the  Tippoo  Sultaun,  on  the  other, 
to  negotiate  the  Teeaty  of  Seeingapatam,  1798. 

SiE  John  Kennaway,  English. 

Meee  Allum,  NizanCs. 

i&HooLAM  Ali,  Ali  Reza  (recently  returned  from  the  Em« 

bassy  to  Constantinople),   Tippoo*s. 

GoviND  Row  Eishen,  Bheekajse  Pundhit, 

PaishwaKs. 

The  commissioners  met  at  a  tent,  pitched  near  the  Eedgah  *. 

Feb.  lith. — The  first  day'^s  conference  has  been  lost — but 
little  appears  to  have  passed,  except  ceremony  and  the 
arrpnjgement  of  future  meetings. 

Feb.  14dh* — The  allied  deputies  stated  as  a  sine  qua  non 
the  cession  of  the  half  of  Tippoo's  territories,  and  also  the 

*  The  Eedgah  is  an  open  temple,  where  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  and 
other  public  festivals  of  the  Mahomedan  religion  are  annually  cele- 
brated. 

Vol.  ir.  a 
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payment  of  six  crores  (six  millions  sterling),  towards 
defraying  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

Feb.  18/A. — Persons  and  place  of  meeting  the  same  as 
before. 

Ali  Reza,  one  of  Tippoo's  envoys,  was  willing  to  cede 
one-fourth  of  his  master^s  country,  and  to  pay  three  crores 
of  rupees.  Sir  John  Eennaway  observed  that  if  this  was 
Tippoo^s  final  answer,  the  o^nfecence  must  cease,  and  hosti- 
lities be  renewed,  as  the  |dlies  oould  not  dqpart  from  th^ 
demands.  He  adddi  to  this  obaerv^Upn  his  desire,  grounded 
on  reasons  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  divu^,  that  Tippoo's 
vakeels  should  quit  the  ground  ihey  occupied,  and  return  to 
Seringapatam  that  night.  ^^  However  irksome,^  he  said, 
**  it  is  to  my  private  feeKngs  to  insist  on  this  point,  with  per- 
sons whose  maimer  imd  conversation  has  so  much  attached 
me  to  them,  my  public  duty  and  attention  to  the  injunctions 
of  the  orders  which  I  act  requires  it  of  me,"  This  observar 
tion  made  a  serious  impression  on  Tippoo^s  envoys,  who 
pleaded,  earnestly,  their  master^s  inability  to  pay  such  a  sum, 
and  nemonstriated  against  the  hardness  of  the  tcttns.  ^hey 
were  answered  by  Sir*  John  Kehnaway,  that  Tippoo's 
aggression  had  given  the  allies  the  right,  now  they  had  the 
power,  ixf  strip  him  dl  all  his  possessions  whldi  would  ncft 
pay  their  expenses  in  the  war. 

'  The  vakeels  reiterated  their  master'^s  inability  to  pay  more 
than  two  crores  and  a  hnU  (two  millions  string)  of  mpeesr 
offered  their  own  oaths  on  the  Koran  to  thfe  dfect;  anef 
requested  a  reference  to  the  public  accounts  of  the  treasury 
io  prove  his  inability.  They  stated  Tippoo*s  expenses  in 
fbrtifictttions,  public  works,  and  his  disbursements  during 
the  war,  to  have  been  enormous :  from  these  and  other 
confflderations,  they  entreated  that  thehr  first  offer  might  be 
accepted. 
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Sir  JqIhi  Ednnaway  ireplied  thilt  he  oauld  only  repdtt  tfie 
mibttiiiee  at  his  kaiaer  demand^  whicb  wtA  founded  in  prin- 
ciple of  modctfation,  and  fiudly^  tUai  hk  md  )ii§  oolleiigued 
trere  only  dtpntiek  aotirig  Ironi  |>o#ars  itriotly  de&ied  ted 
fimitad  hf  thAt  reipdctiya  princ^Mdf.  .After  a  laiAg  intenral 
had  elap^  and  after  Tippoo'a  vdcedb  had  ccmsulted  apaHi 
GHioolttd  AU  .said  he  would  undertake  to  guarantee  ikt 
eegsion  cxf  half  the  country,  with  fi%  laci  more^  in  all^  three 
teoi^  (three  nulliom  sterling)  d  rupees;  he  added>  thut 
eren  this  could  only  be  ^ren  by  eight  ot  ten  ot  T^pooi 
flirdiirs  dding  their  master's  means*  Sir  John  Eennawa/ 
repeated- his  former  answer,  and  inasted  on  the  Takeek  re*' 
turning  to  Seringapatam.  The  vakeels  ^itreated  to  be  per^ 
mitted  to  remain,  and  to  have  thdr  last  offer  reported  to 
Lord  Comwallis.  To  this  Sir  John  Eennaway  at  length 
assented,  cautioning  them  again£(t  the  hope  of  their  pr(q)06al 
being  aoeepted,  or  their  being  pennitted  t^nsmain  where  they 
were  longer  than  to^monrow  mormtig;  uidasit  would  be 
unpleasant  to  hi|n  to  issue  harsh  orders  to  them^  he  re* 
quested  that  if  they  saw  his  tent  struck  next  mornings 
they  would  consider  it  as  necessary  to  retxHtye  their  own. 

la  some  of  the  paOiles  and  interrak  ^  the  abote  ceofer- 
enoe,  AH  Resa,  conoeiTmg  that  Tippoo  bad  been  repre* 
aodted  to  Lord  ComwdQis  as  a  cruel  aiid  tyrannical  prince; 
antered  into  a  laboured  defence  of  his  sovere^.  As  an  ex* 
ample  of  his  liberality^  lie  instahced  his  conduct  to  the  gar* 
risen  of  Mangalare :  to  which  Sir  John  KennaWay  tefdied^ 
that  that  garrison  had  oajntcdated  on  terms  whidi  had  not  been 
infringed.  He  also  instanced  his  good  b^viour  to  thegar^ 
risoii  of  Bidenore,  under  Gren^al  Mathews.  Sir  John  Een- 
naway answered,  that  the  terms  of  this  ktter  capitulation  had 
beto  violated  by  Tippoo  in  a  shameful  manner.  Ali  Reza 
replied,  it  was  true,  but  the  violation  of  the  terms  had 
conunenced  with  Creneral  Mathews,   who  was  discovered 
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cttTjritig  away  treasure  from'  the  fort*.  CrueMy  to  his 
prisoners,  he  said,  was  often  hnputed  to  bis  master  uiijusdy. 
Hidor  hard  usage  had  been  caused  by  the  ttvadiery  o^  Ua 
pubQc  servants,  who  had  appfied  to  their  own  use  di^' 
m<niey  allowed  for  dieir  support.  Sir  John  Keuuatay 
aQowed  that  this  mi^t,  in  part,  extenuate  particular  t^alies / 
JMit  the  traUment  of  the  prisoners  in  general  bad  be^  tbict' 
of  brutes  rather  dian  mai.  He  expressed  to  the  Vak^ 
the  satisfaction  Lord  ComwaUis  felt  at  the  offer  whidi  hat 
been  made  to  release  those  now  in  Seringapatam,  ^hfdij 
however,  could  not  at  present  be  accepted ;  but  his  Lordsliip 
trusted  they  would  receive  the  same  treatment  whidi 
Tippoo^s  prisoners  received  from  us.  The  conference  thib 
broke  up  about  nine  o'clock.  '    r*; 

Feb.  19th. — ^At  five  o^clock,  p.m.,  Sir  John  Kennawajf 
waited,  by  Lord  Comwallis's  orders^  on  the  Niziiih'^'^i- 
nist^,  and  requested  his  opinion  of  the  answer  that  sbdUld 
be  given  to  Tippoo's  offer.  The  minister  stated  his  TiMdi^ 
ness  to  agree  to  whatever  was  Lord  Comwallis^s  det^iflfiiMi'' 
don,  and  demanded  what  the  determination  was  likely  f  o  llcf. 

Sir  John  Kennaway  told  him  that  his  lordship  oonslderMl 
three  crores  a  large  sum  to  be  paid  down  at  oncfe>  inaA  m 
Tippoo^s  envoys  had  expressed  their  readiness  to  »idke6iab 
as  to  his  want  of  means  to  pay  more,  and  had  ofi(H«d'to*fihe# 
the  treasury  accounts,  he  doubted  whether  mon^  ^uid"by 
possibility  be  had.  The  point,  therefore,  to  decide  was; 
whether  they  should  accept  the  offer,  or  protract  the  #ar;  Ijhf 
sticking  oiit  for  another  crore.  The  minister  thou^itft'aliii 
a  large  sum,  yet  before  agreeing  to  the  ofl^,  he  wte  ^d|x[nk)a 
we  ought  to  call  on  Tippoo  for  thte  revenue  betx>7tnl9  of  his 
territoi^es,  thdt  it  might  be  ascertained  what  utal;  the'ffalcie 

*  He  saiJ  the  hollow  part  of  the  pole  of  the  palankeen '(bamnooy  was 
fillcit  with  gold  lace 'and  jewels.  "'  /    i*'/ 
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of  Ihepropoaed  cessions.  Sir  John  K^nnaway  answered,  that 
byj^lli^  for  papers,  tbe  n^fotiation  woyU,  be  piotract^> 
wbicb  iK^unadvisable,  and  moreoTer,  that  until  Tippoo'a 
hostages  were  la  our  possesion,  his  good  faith,  and  adherence 
tOiCH^e  iHtide  of  the  agreement^  could  not  be  depended  on. 
When  that  took  place,  papers  might  be  called  for  at  our 
leisure.  Tbe  minister  reiterated  his  wish  to  be  entirely 
guided  by  his  lordship^s  deqsion.  Sir  John  Eennaway  then 
took  leave,  and  accompanied  by  Meer  AUum,  proceeded  to 
Huisry  Punt's  tent. 

.  The  oonyersation  with  the  Mahratta  chief  commenced  ia 
thft  wne  maimer  as  it  had  done  with  the  Nizam's  minister. 
On  understanding  that  Sir  John  had  just  come  from  the 
latter,  he  asked  what  answer  or  opinion  he  had  ^ven.  Meer 
AQum  replied,  that  the  minister's  answer  would  be  Hurry 
P.upt>. 

Hurry  Punt  then  said,  he  would  be  happy  at  Tippoo's 
^IjjFe  extirpation,  and  he  should  revel  in  the  spoil  and 
coniqjyiest  of  his  territory;  yet  that  great  men,  in  Lord 
Q^Pm^rallisj's  predicament,  guided  their  conduct  in  two  ways. 
TJ)e  Af^  was,  when  fortune  favoured  them,  and  the  enemy 
was-M  th^r  feet,  to  be  deaf  to  prayers  and  entreaties,  and 
t9  de^roy  him  utterly.  The  other  alternative,  and,  without 
doiabt,nthe  preferable,  was  to  have  compassion  on  him,  when 
he  was  humUe  and  sued  for  mercy ;  and  to  restore  him  to 
power  without  neglecting  their  own  advancement  and  security. 
^  John  Kennaway  said,  that  Lord  Comwallis  preferred  the 
ahemative  of  mercy,  and  bdng  also  of  opinion  that  it  would 
be  diffioolt  for  Tippoo  to  pay  more  than  he  had  offered,  was 
not  iocKned  to  protract  the  war  by  any  more  demands* 
To  this,  the  Mahratta  chief  assented^  using  a  proverb  equi- 
valent >*o  taking  time  by  the  forelock,  or  striking  while  tbe 
iroi^  was  hot. 

Meer  AUiun  recurred  to  the  minister's  plw  of  declining  9, 
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definite  answer  till  we  had  ebtalned  the  accounts  necessary 
to  ascertain  the  vtlbie  of  the  ffpspotfed  cessions.  Hurry  PuBt 
objected  to  Ail  ddayy  Md  saM  h«  Vould  be  responsible  fbr 
TippocfstmtiMnii^^^^  at  tihree cities. 

He  then  cleared  Sir  JPohB'  SeAnaATay  wooM  sugj^  te 
Ijoid  GomwaJHs  &ie  pvc^eCy  cif  ddfaaandinglrem  ^r%>poo 
a  sum  for  Durbar  charges,  as  a  gratuity  to  the  officers  of 
the  three' states *emplo3red  in  the  war:  unless  a  sum  of 
{tiis  nature  were  obtiuned,  the  Nizam^s  ministers  and  other 
dvil  officers  would  not  benefit  a  rupee  }iy  tte  war.  Such 
demand,  he  said,  was  usual  on  similar  occasions,  and  could 
not  impede  the  negotiations,  and  that  sixty  lacs  might  be 
demanded,  and  ihi»ty  accepted.  Sir  John  Eennaway  then 
taking  leave  of  Hurry  Punt,  waited  on  Lord  Comwallis, 
and  from  thence  repaired  to  meet  Tippoo^s  envoys  at  the 
conference  tent. 

Persons,  the  same  as  befbre;  time  of  meetiBg  half-past 
eight,  p.m. 

Sir  John  Kennaway  opened  4be  conference  by  sajnng, 
that  Lord  Comwallis  having  deetoly  conndered  tte  ofler  they 
had  made,  and  consulted  the  representatives  of  theaHies; 
having  also  duly  coni^dered  thdr  soleoim  averment  of  t)ie  im- 
posability  of  Tippoo's  paying  more  than  he  had  bfl^reil,  and 
their  proposal  of  showing  to  competent  persons  their  trelisure 
and  accounts ;  and  being  averse  to  press  too  severe  tmns^ 
he  was  willing  to  accept  the  aS^  they  had  made;  but  in 
addition  to  the  three  crores  now  accq>ted,  an  adcBtionaj 
article  must  be  inserted  in  the  treaty,  granting  sixty  lacs  fbr 
Durbar  expenses.  . 

Ghoolam  Ali  Khan,  after  the  expression  of  his  deep  sense 
of  Lord  Comwallis^s  consideration  fbr  the  state  of  his  mas- 
ter's affiurs,  requested  Sir  John  Eennaway  to  state,  candidly, 
the  bwest  sum  that  would  be  insisted  on  for  Duibar  ex- 
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IMWses,  that  tbe  tt^ty  miglit  aot  be  del«^ed  bj  fnnmiiiBfe 
Aat  Midoie. .  Sir  John  miitweirecl,  that  thirty  lues  va»  the 
miiDmuiB.  They  tbeq  pmaBptled  to  fcHm  the  draft  whk^ 
was  to  form  the  basis  of  a  treaty,  and  to  diaeusa  it  artide  by 
article.     This  ended,  the  paper  stood  as  follows : — 

r  Jkrdde  I.-^^Preambb  as  vmai,  ootioiBg  the  iMonae  and 
|RM¥eni  of  the  envojra,  and  by  whom  deputed. 

Half  of  Tippoo^s  territories  to  be  ceded  to  alhes,  ac^jaent 
io  &ab'ewn  boimdaties,  and  abco^dsng  to  ibeir  ideBfioii. 

Memmki.^^id&eiP  Afi  Be2ai  tolijoQted  to  th^  woeda  ^  at 
dwfar  aekbtion,''  as  it  iTinfld  leave  Ae  alHes  at  Hbcrty  to 
^kpme  T^poo  ^  bk  hare^Cary  pomammoBt  ttat  kiatanee, 
<Mcist.  Ha  had  objected  to  diis  lar  the  oonftreiioe  of  the 
17th. 

Article  II. — Three  crores  of -ready  money  shall  be  de- 
livtted  to  the  alliea. 

Rmnariui.'^AR  Btaa  ailc^d  whether  bullkm,  jewels^  er 
goods,  would  be  taken  in  paymoit  of  thia  sum.  Sir  John 
Sleonaway  replied,  that  ready  money  being  the  terma,  xur 
peas,  pagodaa,  at  gcid  mohmsi  oould  only  be  aoe^^ted, 

.  Artide  IIL^Thirty  lacs  shall  be  paid  to  tiie  alliea  £at 
Durbar  expenses,  or  civil  contingencies. 

Article  IV.-^All  prisoners,  whether  made  during  Hyder 
AM's  time,  or  since,  to  be  immediately  glveit^up. 

Article  V.^-*Until  the  abo^e  four  artiGles  are  earned  into 
dfect,  Tippoo's  two  eldest  sons  to  be  given  as  hostages, 
when  hostilities  shall  cease. 

Remarks^ — Sir  John  Eennaway  assured  the  vakeels,  from 
l^iocd  Corawalfis,  that  the  princes  woiild  receive  the  most 
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hdaoDiirable  and  respectful  attentaons*  Grlioolam  .AU  <ai^ 
l^ppoo  wouldy  from  a  filling  of  shame,  object  to  this  avtidd, 
imd  probaUjr  propoaeother  persons^  but  they  must ^apute 
the  point  widb  him  on  the  monow.  - 

<  Articfe  VI.<-*^Wben  the  abore  artieles  hare  been  signed 
aoid  toaled  by  Tippoo,  a  counterpart  will  be  agned,  sealed« 
imd  ddiTvred  by  ihe  6ovenior*genend>  the  Nisam's  mi- 
ilirter,- and  Hurry  Punt. 

Before  the  conference  (which -lasted  till  near  one  oVlook  in 
the  morning)  broke  up,  Sir  John  Kennaway  addrtesed 
All  Reza,  desiring; Inm  to  reflect  seriously  on  the  oritieal 
situation  of  his  master's  affisdrs,  as  he  thought  it  would  be 
emiaently  advisable  to  accelerate  the  condunon  of  the 
treaty.  Ghodam  Ah  said  he  would  hasten  with  his  col- 
league to  the  Ibrti  and  would  return  as  soon  as  possibki 

Feb.  ilsL-^Meer  Allum  sent  a  message  to  Sir  John 
Kenaaw^y  «aying  that  Grovind  Bow  Eidiai  and  Gkuvina 
Bow  Bttswunt,  the  Mahratta  vakeels,  were  with  him,  and 
wished  to  wait  iipon  Shr  John,  r  Sir  John:  Kcmiilvay 
bdmgat  tMe;  said  he  would  go  to  Meer  AUum^s  toit^  and 
went  at' Are,  p.m.  The  vakeds  stated,  that  itappeariilg 
that  there  was  to  be  but  one  treaty,  oooaprisiog  die  (interests 
of  all  parties,  they  wished  that  it  should  reeognke-aU^iovmer 
treati€^  and  stipulate  that  Tippoo  should  not  circumcisefany 
more  Hindus.  Sir  John  Kennaway  asked  if  dieyJmew  the 
contents  of  theae^fbntter  treadeBp-^-^faey  answered  in  the 
negative,  but  would  inquire.  Sir  John  Kennaway  obserted, 
with  ir^aord  to  dffcumcntton,  that  if  it  oould  be  made  to 
appcatf*  that  any  advanti^  would  result,  it  should  be-in- 
8^^  in  the  treaty,  as  Europeans  had  also  been  suSiBrer8.i 

Tippoo's  vakeels  havii^  returned  fi^  the  fsrt  at  five. 
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pmi.)  the  oonferences  oommeneed:  persons,  S^c.^  the  same  as 
bbfim. 

r  Afker  a  short  coDTersatkm,  the  envoys  proceeded,  with 
the  paper  of  contents  in  dieir  hands,  to  a  particular  dis- 
cussion of  the  proposed  articles.  They  said  their  master 
imAed  that  the  preamble  shonld  in  its  terms  be  binding  on 
faia  siicoesiors  in  the  government  as  well  as  on  Lord  Cora- 
walUs*  ^  8i^  John  Xoinaway  replied,  that  hostilities  having 
ceased,  the  d^nitive  treaty  which  most  be  concluded  would 
in  all  respects  be  conformable  to  their  wishes. 

.  With  r^ard  to  Article  I.,  they  said  their  master  objected 
to  ;the .  alienation  of  any  part  of  the  hereditary  depen- 
dences of  the  rajahship  of  Seringapatam,  which  they  then 
c6uld  not  i^)ecify ;  among  them  were  Calicut,  Bangalore,  Se- 
vendroog,  Oosoot,  Roydroog,  Bidenore,  and  Grooty. 

In  regard  to  Article  II.,  Tippoo,  they  said,  was  ready 
to  pay  one  crore  fifty  lacs  immediately,  of  which  fifty 
iaodi  should  be  ready  money^  and  the  r^nainder  in  jewels, 
igoodsy  hcnsesr  elephants,  ^c. .  That  the  remaining  crore  and 
^fi£ty  lacs  should  be  paid  in  instalments  within  a  yearor  less. 
';  Respeeting  Article  III.,  they  said  Tippoo  objected  to 
ito-behig  recognised  as  a  formal  artide  <^  the  treaty :  that 
ibe  airowal  of  such  a  charge  was  not  customary,  but,  without 
-any  ^mblic  stipulalaon»  it  ought  to  be  Idt  to  his  own  opticm 
^i^inorease  or  decrease. 

<  With  r^srd  to  Article  IV.,  Tippoo  wished  its  baiefits 
to  be  reciprocal. 

V  Artide  V.  -.  The  vakeels  said  their  master  was  willing  to 
deliver  up  one  of  his  sons  as  a  hostage,  but  that  family  rea- 
dcms 'prevented  his  partii^  with  more,  emd  they  hoped  Lord 
Coralwallis  would  be  prevaSed  on  to  relax  in  his  demand. 
The  Tikeels  having  finished,  Sir  John  Eeuiaway  ref^ed, 
that  he  was  bappy  to  percdve  the  appearance  of  sincerity  in 
Tippoo*s  conduct>  indicated  by  his  agredng  toxieliver  up  even 
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one  c^  his  sons :  that  he  would  report  their  requoBt  to  Lor4 
ComwalliSy  but  gave  them  no  hopes  that  their  request  ivould 
be  granted:  that  hadit  beciiijiottibletortlixiiitlieMeufeity 
4iff«iandfd,  Lpid  Cofiiwatts'a  t^drngt^  aa  ar  flilhtr,  ifoaid 
bare  operated  in  T^qpoo^sisvooF) 

In  respect' to  part  payment  in  joardi,  4^.^  Sir  John  Xmt^ 
mmuy  reminded  ihein  that  ire  had  no  means  of  getting  rid 
of  saoh  artiofesy  but  he  defierrod  giriag  a  definite  answo*  to 
this,  as  well  as  to  their  objections  to  (he  othar  articles,  until 
he  had  consulted  Lord  Ccmwalfis,  Meer  AUum,  Kieeiuyee 
Pundhit,  Aieem  ul  Omrah«  and  Hurry  Punt,  save  that  in 
angard  to  {udsoners,  he  would  take  upon  himself  to  guarantee 
thai  the  arrangement  should  be  reciprocal.  CcoSanmm 
broke  up  at  eight  o^cIock,  to  meet  next  morning. 

F^b.  9Stnd.y  11,  a.qa.-^Pers(ms  the  same  as  befiore. 

Sir  Jcim  Kennaway  addnesk^  the  enwy,  aaid  that  Lord 
Comwaffis  having,  on  tbdr  solemn  asaevenckxia  of  the  utter 
inadequacy  of  Tippoe^s  means,  idaved  from  the  oi3|^^  4m 
mand  of  six  erores,  might  have  shewn  Tqipod  (heaaderatkni 
and  the  kind  oonsideiaPtfen  of  the  alUea;  he  waa  aony  ia  per- 
oave  that  they  had  not  been  appieaiatedby  Tippocs  as  laas 
evidaAt  Arom  the  dispoaitiaii  «o  cavil  and  olbject,  efiMod  lbs 
pieeadiag  evening.  Thiat  Lord  OdrawaUis  havia^  < 
into  the  war  by  compulsbn,  and  having  formed  i 
with  the  Bajah  or  Zamarin  cf  Caliedt,  it  was  impoaaBile^ 
with  honour,  to  allow  it  again  to  be  surrendered  tp  Ti]q[ioa 
That  aMKMgh  the  acquiailkMi  of  Bai^jakare,  Seve»drtt)g, 
Oosoor,  4^c.,  bad  b^en  arduoaa,  and  tb^  ver^  vahiabla 
possessiem,  yet  that  Ixird  Comwatiia  having  bopea  that  a 
time  ^ukl  arrive  when  athoroi^  friendsb^  migbt  sufasiat 
between  the  two  states,  and  being  unwilting  to  oocaaun  any 
jealousy  or  irritation  to  Tippoo,  by  retaining  them,  had  kiag 
ago  determined  to  restore  them,/therAy  to  prove  to  Ti|ipQQ 
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4hi|t  iobtoml  of  wishing  to  o^^wm  )p9  fSEftfily  and  erapuro, 
he  was  desirous  of  upholding  Jbf^h,  CrhooW  Alii  in  his 
f^Vijfi  4w^  ^%  BoQ0e  l^pgd^,^  Hie  ImtimepWof  Jmt^  gnd 
g^^f^ffm^  ^htf^?  a^ttf^MU'  «]n«Iud{iig  by  sayiog,  ttiat  <  ^  K 
WM:))el|er  €d  })MF0  •  wiie  ^:^p^d0Nile  Aemyi  thami 
^<4fel»gM#d  An^  f  iiO^-awVing  itieo^ 

'Il«ga|tiing  iSditde  U:/  Si)*  John  Kedmway  infi^w^ 
^  ¥li]sMli;  tbat  thb  Oompaay  h^aerer  beni  io  the  btb^ 
of  re9^ving go0di  ift  Ueu  of  cash;  that  aiK^  oouldnot  b» 
disposed  of;  and'that  if  aiiy  gnat  quaptity  of  jeweli  weatt 
thrown  on  tiie  market,  the  price  Wiild  immediately  fieJi 
To  this  it  was  answered,  that  the  loss  would  be  Tippoo'a  i 
upon  which  Sir  John  Eennaway  refdied,  that  suph  being 
the  case,  there  were  bankers  in  etuap>  through  whose  agepey 
ft  sale  might  be  effected,  but  that  Lord  CornwaUis  declined 
any  concem  with  them ;  but  that  to  show  bis  accommodating 
diq:ibiitiQn,  he  was  wUUng  to  take  gold  w  ail?er  bullion. 

In  regard  to  Artide  III.>  Bhr  John  Seimawivf  i»f 
fogmed  them  that  the  thirty  lacs  of  Durbar  e^ppnees  should 
as  assuredly  be  exacted,  as  that  not  one  rupee  furth^  of  ft 
privftte  nature  should  he  taken;  that  his  lords^np  ftnd-die 
ft^ies  weve  united  on  this  point,  and  that  it  sbMld  ha  ftfUed 
to  the  three  craves:  that  ant  of  t&r  lotal  rf  tbAe  <flMifiiP  inoi 
thirty  lacs,  miecrareacid  axfy-^e^iittu^  dnl/beJK^^liA^ 
in  cash  or  Indlioii  imrnadiateljr,  alhd  the  rammnder  in  ij^ 
stalments  witiUn  iiaelw  montjul 

With  vegaad  tortbe  k>iur  of  ^poo,  to  be  given  as  hoBlt- 
afg»  fot  the  dud  ftiUbnent  ^f  the  tieaty.  Sir  John  Emma* 
way -said,  datitVaaia  haipriyate  capacity  v&cy  re^Aigqaitf 
te  Lofd"6omwaffis^,  fediags,  to  be  obliged  to  esaot  mtdi^ 
terms,  but  that  las  piibli<i  duty  demanded  It ;  that  bis 
lordship  had  hmnelf  but  one  son,  but  that  Tippoo^ 
cMldren  would  be  treated  with  eqiial  Inufhwes  and  afiS^Hioft 
iw  dns  only  son,  and  that,  to  meet  the  Stdtaun^s  wishes  as 
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mudi  9B  he  6ould  on  this  point,  l^e  consented  to  receive  mj 
two  out  of  his  three  eldest  sons. 

The  vakeds  asserted  their  master^s  entire  confidence  in 
Lord  ComwaUis^s  kindneRS  to  his  daldrai,  but  that  out  of 
the  three  children  specified,  the  ddest,  Hyder  SafaH^ 
fourteen  years  old,  was  obnoxious  to  his  father,  andl  he 
AereEare  disliked  parting  widi  him.  The  second,  Jkbdul 
Khafick,  eight  years  old,  was  diseased  from  his  mSmcff 
and  unfit  to  be  removed  from  the  Zenanah  (Scgraglb),  and 
that  the  third  son,  Mo3ruz-oodJ)een,  the  &Tourite  sqi», 
fire  years  old,  destined  by  his  father,  and  consider^  bjr 
the  courts  as  his  successor,  would  be  given  up.  That  Tip- 
poo  in  doing  this  was  actuated  by  the  wish  of  shewing  bis 
sinoetity  and  good  disposition,  and  at  the  same  dme^  of 
making  his  successor  known  to  the  principal  persons  of  the 
three  alHcd  states. 

The  three  younger  sons,  the  vakeels  added,  were  still  at 
the  bi^east,  and  they  therefore  dananded  whether  twio  cc 
three  of  Tippoo's  sirdars  would  not  be  taken  in  lieuiof'the 
second  hostage  ?  Sir  John  Eennaway  replied  in  the  n^»t 
tive.  They  urged  the  point  with  some  pertinactty,  and  it 
appeared  tiiat  they  conceived  carrjring  this  articfe  with  Tipi 
poo  involved  rocire  difficulty  than  any  other. 

Before  finishing  the  conferrace,  Sir  John  Eennawa^ 
deUyered  to  Ghoolam  Ali  Khan  a  copy  of  the  general:  {)rek> 
Uminary  treaty  of  five  articles,  drawn  up  according  to  tk^ 
above  five  answers,  and  observed  that,  as  Lord  Cornirallis 
could  not  relax  in  the  least  from  thor  tenor,  he^boped 
Tippoo  would  apprcyve  of  them,  and  sign  them,  nsbpon 
hostilities  would  immediately  cease  on  delivering  of  the 
hostages.  The  definitive  treaty  .could  tii^i  be  entexed  od. 
But  that  if  Tippoo  started  any  objections,  their  vetum 
would  be  fruitless,  and  they  ought  then  to>order  their  tents 
away.    The  envoys  repUed)  thc^t  they  hoped  afiairs  woulc| 
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Dci  take  Btich  a  turn,  and  that  tbey  would  iaa}l  probaUlity 
return  next  day. 

'  •  lM.48nJr^Peraoii9  and  }Jace  of  oonfereioe  the  same  ai 

-r  The  vakeete  began  by  congratulating  all  partiea- dKt 
Hik  'business  was  terminated  by  Tippoo  having  signed 
the  pi^dbninary  agreement  which  they  produced^  and  stated 
ihat  the  aultaun's  sons  would  be  deliverod  up  when  re* 
quired;'  Sir  John  Eennaway  directed  the  papet  signed  by 
Tippoo  to  be  read  and  compared  with  the  original  draft; 
wh^  it  appeared  that  Article  I.  had  been  altered)  leartng 
out  the  choice  of  country  to  be  ceded. 
"  Sir  John  Kennaway  remarked  on  the  imprc^riety  of  this 
rilerdtion,  after  the  long  discussion  which  had  taken  place; 
and  having  waited  on  Lord  Comwallis,  returned  to  the  ooi»- 
ferenoe,  and  told  the  vakeels  that  his  lordship  wOuU  toot 
conclude  a  treaty,  unless  the  omission  in  Article  Iv  wmb 
immtldiately.ifilledup;  that  there  existed  no  vriA  'cxi  the 
patt'of  his  lorddnp  or  the  allies  to  take  possession  ot  de- 
tsiched  or  kiconvment  portions  of  {he  suhaun's  territories, 
bwtrthat  the  ohoice  remaining  with  the  allies  would  ob^ 
viate  all  futtu*e  Utigation.  The  vakeels  said,  the  suhaun's 
difficulty  ^n  aHowing  the  condition,  arose  from  a  remark 
offr*M^erAUum  that  Sera  would  be  required  of  Tippoo. 
Meev'Allum  replied  to  this,  that  his  observation  raerdy  went 
tO'  iBxprcss  his  ddubt  whether  Sera  formed  one  of  the  anctant 
pos9edsions 'of  Hydet.  The  vakeels  now  stated  that  this 
ekfflanation  had  fully  satisfied  them ,  and'  they  were  ready  C<i 
itttert  the  ccmdition,  without  a  refeience  to  th^r  pnncipaU 
To  this  Sii>  John  Kentiaway  objected,  observing^  that  it  was 
eiolremely  MBcewary  that  the  sukann  should  fidly- understand 
dieneceasity  of  the  condition;  and  he  demanded ln>m  the «n* 
voyfr  what  ^ere  the  ancient  possessions  ?    He  was  answered, 
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Seriugapatainy  Sera,  GUx^ty,  and  amoog  others,  Ccimbetoor, 
Sir  John  Kenaaway  observed  how  impos^b)e  it  wbb  that  b^ 
could  have  ^ven  them  the  satisfaction  they  demanded,  as 
Coimbetoor  would  j  pvpbably,  ber  the  first  oountrj  te^ilited 
from  Tippoo.  Meer  Allum  also  reminded  them  of  Urn 
eiroumspectioa  with  wUch  Si^  Jphjn  ffnyawtfy-had  ex- 
pressed himself,^  which  thfj-  admitted*  The.  vdceek  tc- 
lujmed  with  the  treaty  ngiied;9bout  twelve  o^clock.  Tbcj 
requested,  as  peace  was  nawT  as  good  i|p  gonclud^^  t|ie-im* 
mediate  cessatioa  of  hostilities,  and  they.propiiaed  that  the 
young  princes  should  be  delivered  up  the  succeeding  day. 

Feb.  S4tth. — In  the  afternoon  Sir  John  Kennaway  for- 
warded to-Ghoolam  Al|  counterparts  of  the  treaetj^sifBed 
by  liord  Comwaltis  c^d  the  Ni^^am^s  mimster,  and  also 
intimated  hia  surprise  dot  the  tents  of  the  hostages  had  not 
arrived,  althoi^  the  day  w«s  &r  spent^ 

Feb.  fiMm-^ii  John  Kennawaj^,  Meer  Allum,  and  the 
other  deputies,  lemoved  th^  tents  from  the  Nizauf  s  camp 
to  the  Eedgah,  where  the  hostages  wei^  to  pitch*  About 
one  p.m.,  the  yakeels  arrived.  Six  John  Kepopiwajr  comi 
menced  by  saying,  thai  X^ord  Cornwallis,  confiding  on  th^ 
speedy  arrivd  of  tbje  hostl^es,  had  suspended  c^pctatterni 
sooner  than  stipulated  in  t^  preliminary  treaty,  and 
that  unless  they  came  out  this  afternoon,  operations  would 
r»4Mxnmence«  The  envoys  replied  that  the  distress  <^  the 
fatnilj  in  partmg  with  the  younger  princes  bad  rendered 
their  previous  arrival  impossible,  and  that  although  this 
was  an  unlucky  day,  they  should,  if  it  were  insisted  on, 
come  out  this  evening.  But  if  excused  to-day,  they  would, 
without  firil,  be  ready  to-morrow  forenoon,  when  the  sul- 
teun  trusted  that  suitable  persons,  on  the  part  of  the  allies^ 
would  lie  sent  to  meet  the  princes,  and  conduct  them  to 
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JjQitd  CornWAllis  in  a  nMUifir  woilby  their  birth  and  rank. 
Sir  John  KennawHjr  nM,  it  wagaiot  Jjord  CorfiwaUift'i^  ^riah 
to  put  the  ptjjnfsei'to  Ae;  tnec^ooi^lce  qt  doming  out  to 
camp  at  Aitgi^  but  injF  der^atioti  bpm  the  'j|)yoiatiDait 
nmr  made  wwkl  ba  friIo)i^  hjy^  ^sAdu^  aom»KtiiciHw» 
and  ttaUi  h»  ir«uia«  ;iiV  tile'  ooOrsa  <ft^  the  itight,  infi)rm 
thfaoi  of  Lord^  Corn#alli^>  pt^a^ra  %ith  regard  to  th# 
^*8ditt  ttf  ba  dtpbtod  fia  i9e(«t  th^  princes.  Sir  Jcdin  aba 
d^yered  to  tbob  a  oof)y  dT  the  {ireliitiinary  treaty^  8igii6d 
by  Hurry  Pun^  SfC. 

Feb.  96th. — It  having  been  determined  that  the  princei 
should  only  visit  Lord  Comwallis  to-day,  and  postpone  their 
visit  to  Seounder  Jish  uad  Hurry  Punt  until  UMoarroWf 
S^  fTghn  K«nnawa)r«  attanded  by  Mr.  Ch^ry^i  on  the 
fm.^  iltf  Oovetnor-I^n^rai,  tej^dred  t^  A  tent  pitched  by 
Tifqpoo'a  people  about  two  miles  finxn  head-ijyarterp^  nter 
one  of  the  gates  of  Seringapatam.  They  arrived  about 
two  p.m.,  entering  by  one  door,  while  the  princes  entered 
by  ttie  other.  After  die  usual  compliments,  the  party 
ps^c^^  to  Lord  <;ordiralUs'|  tents,  under  a  salute  of 
ronefeaii  guns^  and  presented  arms  from  part  of  tha  line< 
From  thenee  ^hey  Went  to  their  own  tents,  where  Sir  John 
K^naway  visHed  th^m  in  the  evening,  and  impressed  on 
theTakeels  the  necessity  of  fulfiOing  the  remaining  artielet 
of  the  treaty.     First:  Releasing  the  prisoners.     Secondly  a 

*  Periinn  secntftiy  to  the  Qoycmor^feiMral  nd  comniMider'iit* 
cliie£  Upon  Lord  Cornwilfis^s  return  to  Europe,  in  1794^  lie  va« 
appointed  resident  at  Lucnou^  and  •subsequently  agfent  to  the  Oover- 
nor-general  at  Benares.  On  the  occasion  of  announcinef  to  Vizier 
AH,  fh^  Ex-Nawaub  of  Oude,  the  orders  of  government  for  his  re- 
moral  tu  Calcutta,  he  was  barbarouslj  murdered  by  the  adherents  of 
that  prince.  He  was  much  beloved  and  esteemed  as  a  vahiable  and 
zealous  servant  of  the  East  India  Company. 
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Produdng  the  accounts  of  the  grosB  ttnount  of  the  leTenueB, 
and  the  net  receipts,  and  sending  the  stipulated  money  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  ^ivoys  promised  the  immfdiatf 
fulfilment  of  these  conditions;  and  requested  that  Lcxd 
Comwallis  and  the  allies  would  take  steps  for  equally 
fulfilling  theirs.  They  inydgbed  with  great  iHttemess 
against  Pursram  Bhow,  for  violating  the  terms  o{  the 
capitulation  of  Darwar.  They  desired  that  Assad  AH 
Khan  should  be  ordered  to  cease  hostilities  near  Guram- 
conda,  and  promised  Tippoo's  passports  for  the  messengers 
sent  to  Coimbeto(»r  and  the  Malabar  coast,  to  put  a  stop  to 
hostilities. 

Feb.  9/7th. — Lord  Comwallis  visited  the  young  princes. 
AU  Reza  went  to  the  fort,  and  while  there.  Sir  John  Ken« 
naway  reminded  him,  by  letter,  of  fulfilling  the  articles 
relative  to  the  prisoners,  the  cash,  and  the  revenue  ac- 
counts. 

Feb.  S8M. — ^Meer  Allum  being  at  the  hostages'  tents, 
Sir  John  Eennaway  wrote  to  him,  to  arrange  with  the 
vakeels  about  sending  Tippoo's  revenue  officers  with  their 
accounts.  Meer  Alliim*  returned  only  a  verbal  answer, 
and  instead  of  visiting  Sir  John,  accompanied  the  princes  to 
Secunder  Jah's.  Sir  John,  surprised  at  this,  wrote  to  him 
again,  requesting  him  to  press  on  the  vakeels  the  necessity 
of  proceeding  to  bu^ess.  The  answer  given  to  this  note 
was,  that  the  vakeels  had  assured  him  they  would  attend 
next  day,  and  that  the  money  would  be  sent  out  immediatdy. 
Sir  John  Eennaway  received,  on  their  return,  a  message 
from  the  vakeels,  and  repaired  to  their  tents  about  four  p.m. 

♦  After  the  taking  of  Seringapatam.  in  1799,  papers  found  in  the 
palace  proved  tliat  Meer  Allum  had  carried  on,  all  this  time,  secret 
correspondence  with  l^ippoo. 
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After  a  prdiminarjr  ooaversatioo^  expressive  of  their  loaster^s 
fiiondthip  fior  the  Govemop-generaly  and  the  sense  they  en^ 
tertained  of  Sir  John  Kennaway^s  conduct  throughout  the 
n^Gtiation,  they  qpoke  of  the  embairassment  mrhich'  th^ 
wcnid  hme  to  sustain  from  the  cavils  of  the  allies  in  all 
mattovi  of  revenue,  and  said  their  master  trusted  to  Lord 
Comwallis  for  protectioa  against  such»  Sir  Joha  replied, 
that  thsy  might  rest  confidently  on  the  protection  of  the 
Gowmar-general,  provided  they  acted  with  good  fiEdth  19 
giving  in  the  revenue  accounts.  Ali  Reza  solemnly  as* 
sured  Sir  John  Eennaway,  that  no  impodticm  should  be 
attempted,  and  having  earnestly  expressed  his  master's 
scdidtation  for  the  evacuation  of  the  trendbes,  returned  to 
thefcNTt. 

Feb.  99th. — Sir  John  Eennaway  visited  the  princes  by 
desire  of  the  vakeels,  and  met  Ali  Reza,  who  stated  that 
the  treasure  was  now  loading*  and  the  revenue-officers  ready 
to  come  out  with  it  and  the  prisoners,  when  Tippoo  ex- 
pected the  troops  would  evacuate  the  trenches.  Sir  John 
Kennaway  replied,  that  he  would  ascertain  Lord  Com- 
waUb^s  pleasure  rq;arding  their  request,  but  that  it  would 
have  an  ungracious  appearance  to  rest  the  sending  of  the 
treasure  upon  such  a  contingency. 

They  listened  to  this  hint,  and  delivered  to  Sir  John  a 
letter  from  Tippoo,  and  also  two  documents ;  one  containing 
an  account  of  Tippoo^s  old  possessions,  the  other  an  account 
of  those  whidb  bordered  on  our  frontiers. 

The  vakeels  shortly  afterwards  accompanied  the  princes 
in  then:  visit  to  Hurry  Punt,  whence  they  returned  at  four 
p.m.;  when  Sir  John  Eennaway  wrote  to  them,  stating, 
that  relative  to  the  evacuation  of  the  trenches.  Lord  Com<« 
wallis  thought,  that  considering  the  friendly  relations  now 
existing  between   the   two   states,  our  occupation  of  the 
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trenches  a  Httle  Imget  was  a  thing  of  little  moma&t;  that 
he  doubted  not  of  the  speedy  arriyid  ci  the  prisoners,  the 
Ireasure,  and  the  rev^iiie  accountants.  The  papers  they 
had  delivered,  he  ohserred,  vere  useless,  as  they  did  not 
fiCHitain  the  amount  cfBevenue  I  and  what  hadexdiedhis 
Indships'  astonishment,  they  assumed  deductions  to  he 
allowed  llppoo  whidi  could  not  be  agreed  to ;  and  he 
eonduded  by  laquesti]^  other  accounts  to  be  sent,  without 
nestrictlons  or  aanimptioBS.  A  oofiy  of  this  letter,  and  the 
papers  referred  to  in  it,  was  transnutted  to  the  Nisam^s  aod 
Makratta  deputes. 

March  Istt^^it  John  Kennaway  neeeiyed  a  measai^s 
from  Tippoo^s  vakeels,  that  a  crore,  nine  lacs  and  a  half 
of  rupees,  had  arrived  from  the  fort  last  night  and  this 
mormng.  Sir  John  expressed,  in  answer,  the  pleasure  this 
would  give  the  Grovemor^neralt  he  inquired  after  the 
prisoners,  and  requested  the  vakeels  and  acoountants  would 
repair  m  soon  as  poasible  to  his  tent. 

The  vakeels,  including  Govind  Row  Eisbea,  the  Paiah* 
wah^s  minister,  with  the  Niaam,  ^dio  was  on  this  ocnaBinn 
associated  with  Bheekajee  Pundhit,  assembled  at  Sir  John 
Kennaway's  tent.  Aftear  a  conversation  on  general  topics.  Sir 
John  demanded  of  Ghoolam  Ali  the  accounts  of  the  gioas 
and  net  revenues  of  Tippoo^s  territories.  Ghoolam  Ali 
evaded  an  answer,  by  asking  for  the  papers  delivered  the 
preceding  day,  and  siao  a  cc^y  of  the  revenues  of  his  master's 
country,  as  extracted  firam  the  royal  exchequer  at  Ddhi. 
Sir  John  Kennaway  denied  the  use  of  the  production  of 
any  papar  on  his  side,  undl  theirs  were  ready.  AH  Beaa 
observed,  in  reply,  that  in  consequence  ic^  desigmng  people 
having  intrigued  and  disarranged  the  train  into  which  he  had 
put  matters,  all  the  necessary  papa's  were  not  ready,  but  he 
would  now  ((o  to  the  fort,  and  after  procuring  all  jmqpar 
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docum^ts,  would  return  early  to-morrow.  Brfore  hiB 
(teparCure,  he  esniestly  requested  that  no  further  depreda- 
tHNM  might  be  committed  in  the  Laul  Bai^,  and  the  G^njam 
miburbsi  and  that  Graend  Abercrombie\i  army  might  be 
forbid  to  ravaji^  the  neighbourhood  of  the  vilkge  of 
Paoplye. 

Af4rc&  2fMU--AU  Eesa^  fiuHng  to  attend  hn  apiK^^ 
fai  the  foacenoon.  Sir  John  Eennaway  wrote  to  him,  to 
remhid  him  of  it.  He  came  out  at  four,  and  sent  a  mes** 
eage  <^  apology,  adding,  that  he  had  brou^t  out  Subarow^ 
chief  financial  minister  to  Tippoo,  along  with  aU  neeeflBaiy 
papenL  Sir  John  Eennaway  wh>te,  requesting  their  iiktant 
attendance !  die  vakeels  excused  themsdves  on  the  plea  of 
dieir  piq>ers  requiring  previous  arrai^gement,  but  promised 
fSuthfttlly  to  be  ready  "on  tiie  mc«Tow.  A  party  ot  th« 
ptiaoners  of'  the  allies  were  sent  in  the  afternoon* 

JlforcA  Src{«— -Sir  J<^  ^Lennaway  attended  LordCom'* 
wallis,  on  a  visit  to  the  princes,  and  communicated  to  AU 
Reza,  that  his  lordship,  on  considering  his  oomplaiht  of  the 
preoecting  day ,  had  directed  General  AberoromMe  to  change 
ground  to  Canimbaddy,  and  ordered  Colonel  Stewart, 'who 
commanded  in  the  island,  to  abstain  from  cutting  any  more 
trees  in  the  Laul  Baugh,  or  destroying  the  houses  in  Granjam. 
AH  Reza,  in  reply,  stated  that  Tippoo  had  issued  orders  to 
his  troops,  not  to  cut  off  General  Abercrombie's  supplies. 

At  ten,  the  vakeels  of  all  parties  met  at  Sir  John  Een- 
naway^'s  tent.  "  Tippoo's  deputies  then  produced  a  list  of 
their  master's  subjects,  prisoners  with  the  allies.  A  warm 
altercation  took  place  between  the  Mahratta  and  the  sul- 
taun^s  vakeels,  about  the  infringement  of  the  solemn  terms 
granted  to  the  garrison  of  Darwar.  Sir  John  Kennaway 
asked  for  the  papers  and  accounts :  when  produced,  they 
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were  found  little  better  than  the  msufiScient  papers  formerly 
given.  After  thej  were  reoordedy  Subarow,  to  shew  the 
fairness  of  the  accounts^  prcqx)8ed  that  if  a  particular  ex- 
amination of  the  revenue  oi  one  of  the  adjacent  villages,  or 
districts,  should  be  instituted^  he  would  stake  his  diaracter 
on  their  justness.  Sir  John  Eennaway  asked  to  what  year 
did  the  accounts  nfer  ?  Soobarow  replied  they  were  made 
out  for  different  yeacs,  all  preceding  the  war;  that  the 
rev^ues  of  some  districts,  such  as  Coorg,  were  for  a  period 
seven  years  back,  no  revenue  having  been  recrived  frcnn 
them  since.  Sir  John  Eennaway  observed,  that  this  irre- 
gular and  improper  mode  of  giving  the  account  of  revenue 
would  refider  it  impossiUe  to  compare  one  year'^s  revenue 
with  another :  that  the  greats  or  less  quantity  of  rain,  S^c.y 
would  c^xrate  to  rendar  the  revenue  of  each  year  different, 
and  that  their  mode  of  givio^  the  accounts  would  render 
the  striking  of  an  aw^Page  impopsible.  The  vakeels  said 
this  should  be  corrected,  but  their  mode  of  stating  the  ac- 
counts would  make  little  diffnrence  in  the  grand  total, 
which  would  be  found  to  be  about  two  crotes,  and  ten  lacs 
of  rupees,  (^04!0,0a(W.> 

It  was  agreed,  that  cOmparii|g  the  accounts  just  recorded 
with  the  originals  would  occupy  the  remainder  of  the  day; 
and  after  mature  consideration,  all  parties  w6uld  meet  to- 
taanoWf  and  discuss  them  seriatim^  and  that  in  the  mean- 
time the  deputies  should  also  communicate  them  to  their* 
respective  principals.  Before  separating,  Sir  John  Eenna- 
way reminded  Govind  Row  Pundhit  of  the  guarantee  given 
by  Hurry  Punt,  that  Tippoo's  territories  would  produce 
three  crores. 

March  4ith. — Sir  John  Eennaway  wrote  to  Tippooa 
vakeels  relative  to  yesterday's  discussions.  Meer  AUum 
having  returned  from  the  ministers  and  Hurry  Punt,  stated 
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the  opinion  of  the  former  to  be,  that  Tippoo's  revenue  ac- 
counts, as  produced  y  were  fallacious,  which  he  could  prove 
by  a  paper  from  the  sultaun^s  dufter,  (exchequer,)  relative 
to  the  revenue  of  the  talook  of  Velanoor,  in  the  division  o£ 
Gooty,  the  ceission  of  which  Sir  John  Eennaway  had  assured 
them  would  not  be  required  by  the  alUes.  This  paper 
stated  the  revenue  at  26,864^.,  while  Tippoo*s  valuation 
made  it  only  8,800/. 

The  minister  therefore  advised  that  a  bond,  with  heavy 
penalties,  should  be  required  of  Subarow,  or  from  Tippoo'a 
vakeels,  in  case  the  falsity  of  the  accounts  produced  could 
be  proved.  Hurry. Punt  declined  giving  his  opinion  imtil 
he  had  consulted  Purseram  Bhow,  but  he  had  observed 
that  Tippoo  haid  stated  the  revenue  of  the  Bidenoor  country 
at  seven  lacs  of  pagodas;  now  he  would,  he  said,  be 
content  to  receive  it  in  part  of  the  Paishwah's  share,  for 
twelve  lacs.  Sir  John  Eennaway  shewed  to  Meer  AUum 
his  letter  of  that  morning  to  the  vakeels,  which  entirely  met 
his  approval.  Meer  Allum,  and  Grovind  Bow  Buswunt, 
waited  on  Sir  John  Eennaway  with  revenue  accounts  pro- 
cured from  one  of  Tippoo's  revenue  officers  of  rank,  a 
prisoner  in  the  Mahratta  camp.  This  paper  shewed  die 
amount  of  revenue,  as  how  ^ven  by  Tippoo,  the  amount 
conformable  to  the  knowledge  of  the  officer,  and  the  dif- 
ference between  both.  Goidnd  Row  Buswunt  further 
declared  Hurry  Punt^s  readiness  to  take  Bidenoor  in  any  of 
three  ways.  First :  At  double  the  amount  of  Tippoo's 
valuation.  Secondly :  At  the  same  amount,  with  the  pa- 
goda valued  at  four,  instead  of  diree  rupees.  And  thirdly : 
At  the  same  amount,  with  the  deduction  of  three  or  four 
talooks,  inserted  as  belonging  to  it  in  Tippoo's  schedule. 
In  the  evening,  Sir  John  Eennaway  wrote  to  the  vakeels  in 
answer  to  their  note  of  yesterday,  and  reminded  them 
verbally,   that  the  time  for  delivering  the  accounts  would 
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expire  to-day.  They  wrote  in  refij,  that  AU  Resa  waa 
tetting  off  {or  the  foH^  would  be  back  this  iHght>  or  to* 
morrow,  when  Tippoo's  answer  woiild  be  sent.  Sir  John 
this  evemng  Tinted  the  hostages  and  deputies  in  eompany 
with  Meer  Allunu  Ohoolam  Ali  told  him  that  the  Sultaun, 
on  seeing  his  note  of  yesterday,  had  sent  for  Subarow, 
'and  the  other  acoountants,  and  expressed  his  diqdeaaure : 
he  allowed  the  accounts  delivered  "Vfere  unsatistactOfy, 
and  diat  those  demttaded  by  Lord  CkNmwallis  were  fair 
atid  just.  Sir  John  Kennaway  ranarked,  that  he  had 
at  an  early  period  warned  them  against  attempts  at  imposi- 
tion; that  the  allies  had  intrusted,  in  the  pending  nq;otiatk», 
their  interests  to  his  lord^ip's  eharge,  and  that  nothing  in 
this  world  would  induce  him  to  n^lect  them.  Gbolam 
All  said  the  difference  was  a  mere  matter  of  account,  and 
therefore  capable  of  speedy  adjustment. 

March  6th. — ^Ali  Reza  S[haun  having  returned  from  the 
fort,  Sir  John  Eomaway  sent  him  a  message,  requesting 
written  answers  to  his  questicms  of  the  4di  instant.  Ali 
Reza  replied,  that  he  would  attend  in  person  next  day. 
Sir  John  Kennaway  again  requested  that  he  aiid  his 
colleague  would  come  to  his  tent  that  evening.  After  some 
difficulty,  they  consented,  and  met  the  deputies  of  the 
alli^  at  his  tent  at  seven  p.  m. 

The  eonversatiim  commenced  about  prisoners.  Ali  Reza 
insisted  with  great  warmth  that  Hurdas^  the  dewan  of 
Darwar,  included  in  the  capitulation,  granted,  though  after- 
wards vicdated,  to  fiudder-ul-Zeman  Khaun,  the  kiUadar, 
should  be  given  up  to  Tippoo,  as  that  public  officer  was 
many  lacs  in  arrear  to  their  master.  The  Mahratta  deputies 
replied  with  equal  warmth,  that  as  he  had  claimed  and 
received  their  protection,  he  could  not  be  delivered  up.  Sir 
John  K^maway  at  length  stopped  this  altercation  by  requiring 
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that  the  revalue  accounts  of  three  jearsy  specified  in  his  note 
of  4th  MAr«^  should  be  produced.  He  was  referred  to 
the  minister  of  finance,  Subarow,  who  said  that  the  public 
p^KTs  and  aecounts  of  the  provinces  of  Bidenoor,  Coom- 
betooT)  and  Caticut^  were  lost  at  the  takkig  of  the  two 
ktter  l^  the  English;  and  the  accounts  et  Darwar,  Gujen- 
derghur  ittid  Bangidore,  when  they  also  fell;  but  that  the 
aoooontt  of  the  odier  divisioas  would  be  prepared  as  soon 
at  possible,  and  would  be  ready  in  three  or  fbur  days. 

AU  Reaa  remarked  that  innumerable  papers  had  been  lost 
on  the  night  <tf  the  6th  uhimo,  on  the  storming  c^  Tippoo^s 
works,  when  his  camp  was  plundered  by  his  own  troops; 
»d  that  the  revenue  accounts  had  been  very  loosdy  kepi 
sfaice  Tippoo  had  come  to  the  throne.  To  this  it  was 
answered,  that  after  consulting  LcHrd  ComwalUs  and  the 
representatives  of  the  allied  powers,  a  sperific  reply  would 
be  sent  Hussain  Ali,  a  menial  servant  d  Lord  Ckmi* 
walHs,  detmned  in  the  fort  after  the  liberation  of  the  other 
pricKXiers,  was  to-day,  on  compBanoe  with  a  fomal  requisi- 
tion, ddiTered  i^ 

March  7lA.-^Meer  Allum  and  Grovind  Bow  Buswunt 
met  at  Sir  John  Eennaway's  t^t,  when  be  represented  to 
them,  diat  as  Tippoo  had  evaded  giving  accounts,  it  would 
be  immediately  necessary  for  each  separate  power  to  make 
out  a  schedule  of  what  it  cottcdyed  itself  entitled  to,  the 
aggregate  amount  of  ^rfiich  could  then  be  included  in  die 
d^nitive  treaty,  and  that  the  Company  would  require  a 
|m>portimi  amounting  to  87,88,895  rupees.  They  promised 
to  subnet  this  to  Hurry  Punt  andAzeem-uI-Omrah. 

The  succeeding  morning  Sir  Jdin  Eennaway  wrote  twice 
to  the  Sultaun^s  vakeels:  the  first  about  workmen  being 
again  at  work  on  the  fort;  and  the  second,  regarding 
prisoners  conceived  to  be  still  detained. 
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Tippoo  applied  for  leave  for  the  religious  to  offi<nate  as 
usual  at  the  tomb  of  his  father  Hyder.    Instantly  granted. 

March  Sth. — Sir  John  Eennaway  waited^  by  Lord  Com- 
wallis^s  desire,  on  the  Sultaun's  deputies,  and  expressed  in 
strong  language  Lord  C.'*s  astonishment  at  the  treatment  he 
had  recdved  from  their  master,  who  had  delivered  in  false 
accounts,   &c.  .  He  stated,   that  Seringapatam,   Tippoo^s 
family,  treasure,  in  short,  his  kingdom,  being  within  his 
L(Ordship^s  grasp,  he,  consulting  nothing  but  his  moderation, 
had,  against  the  wishes  of  his  allies,  consented  to  a  peace. 
In  return,  every  effort  was  made  to  deceive. him..  The 
necessity  of  the  English  retaining  Calicut  had  been  candidly 
communicated,  and  Tippoo  had  estimated  it  at  five  or  six  lacs 
of  rupees  beyond  its  real  value.    The  vakeels  replied  in  gene- 
ral terms,  professing  their  master^s  friendship  for  the  Gover* 
nor-general,  and  wishing  that  he,  himself,  would  deliver  in 
his  plan  of  partition,  when  no  opposition  would  be  offi^ed  to 
the  interests  of  the  Company,  but  that  the  Sultaun  indulj^ 
a  rooted  hatred,  which  was  mutual,  to  the  allies,  and  could 
ill  bear  to  part  with  his  possessions  to  them ;  and  were  it  not 
for  the  support  of  the  English,  their  master,  in  his  present 
reduced  state,  he  would  soon  expel  them  Ax>m  his  country. 
Sir  John  Eennaway  replied,  that  his  government  was  bound 
to  the  allies  by  treaties  which  would  never  be  infringed 
to  obtain  any  sinister  object ;  and  that  he  yet  hoped  to  see 
their  master  derive  benefit  by  his  good  faith  and  strict  ad^ 
herence  to  treaties.    After  leaving  the  Sultaun's  deputies, 
Sir  John  Eennaway  requested  the  attendance  of  the  deputies 
of  the  allies,  who  produced  lists  of  thdr  share  of  the  parti* 
tion ;  out  of  these  Sir  John  struck  out  Soonda,  Biswapatam, 
Chitteldroog,  Raidroog,  and  Harponelly.     The  amount  of 
the  country  remaining  was  88,13,787/.,  and  added  tp  thq 
Compny's  share,  ma(Je  a  total  of  129,69,082/, 
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Ma(rch  9th. — Sir  John  Eennaway,  having  drawn  out  a 
draft  of  the  definitive  treaty,  conformable  to  the  preliminary 
treaty,  and  containing  a  specification  of  the  countries  to  be 
ceded,  sent  it  in  the  evening  to  Tippoo's  vakeels^  with  an 
official  note.  The  papers  referred  to  in  that  note  were 
authenticated  by  an  aumil  and  sirreshtidar  (two  revenue 
officers),  and  also  an  account  containing  the  statement  of 
Hurdas,  the  late  dewan  of  Darwar. 
*  Sir  John  Kennaway  requested  of  Lieutenant  Macleod, 
charged  with  the  intelligence  department,  to  compare  the 
accounts  sent  in  by  Tippoo  with  the  best  information  he 
could  collect.  About  9  a.  m..  Sir  John  Kennaway  recdved 
a  message  from  the  Sultaun's  vakeels,,  requesting  leave  to 
wait  upon  him.  In  accordance  with  his  request  the  Sul- 
taun^i  and  the  Nizam'^s  deputies  attended,  but  the  Mahratta 
vakeels  neglected  to  attend.  The  Sultaun'^s  deputies 
commenced  by  expressing  their  surprise  at  the  tone  of 
yesterday's  note,  and  the  hard  terms  of  the  treaty :  they 
would,  they  said,  proceed  to  lay  it  before  their  master,  and 
in  the  mean  time  proposed  to  examine  some  accounts 
brought  by  Soobarow.  Sir  John  Kennaway  replied,  that 
the  time  for  examining  accounts  was  passed;  that  Lord 
Comwallis  hiad  waited  patiently  nearly  twenty  days  for  the 
production  of  Ti[^)oo's  revenue  accounts,  &c.,  to  enable 
him  to  make  a  fair  partition ;  that  their  production  had 
been  evaded,  and,  as  time  was  predous,  the  Grovemor- 
general  felt  himself  obliged  to  make  the  division  from  the 
best  data  and  materials  in  his  power.  Lord  Comwalli^ 
would  not,  therefore,  he  thought,  examine  any  more 
accounts,  or  relax  in  the  least  from  the  terms  of  the  division 
specified  in  the  draft  of  the  treaty  before  them.  His 
Lordship^s  character,  they  knew,  had  nothing  ambitious  or 
selfiish  in  it,  and  the  very  circumstance  of  possessing  their 
master's  children,  as  hostages,  had  made  him  more  delicate 
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and  moderate  in  the  terms  be  had  required.  The  Tdceels 
demanded  of  Sir  John  Kennaway,  if  he  coDceived  diat  the 
GrovemOT-^eneral  had  consulted  their  master^  reputation  or 
interest)  by  the  terms  ci  the  treaty  ?  Sir  John  replied,  that 
be  left  the  answer  of  this  question  to  their  own  seD0e  cC 
justice^  expediency,  and  moderaticm. 

Subarow  then  proceeded  to  read  over  the  list  of  Ae. 
proposed  cessions.  He  began  with  Cofxgf  which  he  tenaol 
one  of  the  doors  to  Seringapatam,  from  which  it  was 
distant  cmly  ten  or  twelve  coss.  Sir  John  Kennaway  refdied, 
that  the  distance  was  greater,  and  that  Lcrd  Comwallis  had 
entered  into  engagaonents  with  the  Rajah,  which  would 
prevent  the  possibility  of  giving  it  up.  He  then  instanoed 
Deeanicottah  as  close  to  Bangak»re,  and  distant  from  our 
frontier. 

He  was  answered,  that  whien  the  treaty  was  carried  int<^ 
execution,  it  would  be  exactly  on  the  confineys.  The  an- 
swers to  the  objections  urged  against  Sunki^b^rry  and 
Salem,  were  similar  to  the  above.  He  then  r^sMurked,  that 
the  river,  tarmed  Ncnl,  proposed  as  our  southern  boundary, 
bad  no  existaice;  that  a  small  rivulet  of  another  name  was 
in  that  position. 

Sir  John  K^maway  pcnnted  out  the  riv^  in  the  map, 
and  said  the  mistidie,  as  to  name,  would  be  corrected  in  the 
&ir  copy.  Subarow  next  m^itioned  Bellary  and  GtxHy, 
observing,  that  the  allies  had,  in  the  partition,  taken  all  the 
strong  forts.  Sir  John  K^naway  replied,  that  the  fbrts  of 
Bangidore  and  Oosoor,  in  strength  Comparable  to  Calcutta 
and  Madras^  were  by  the  treaty  left  to  thar  master;  and- 
that  retaining  the  fcnrts  was  purely  defennve,  to  prevent,  by- 
obtaining  a  secure  frontier,  a  recurrence  of  the  calamities 
suffered  by  the  irruptions  of  Hyda-  and  Tippoo  into  the 
Camatic.  Sir  John  concluded  by  remarking  the  utter: 
uselessness  of  any  further  discusaon,  and  recmnm^iding  to 
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them  to  go  into  the  fort,  and  after  laying  the  treaty  before 
Tippoo,  return  iqpeedily  with  bis  answer ;  and  that  he  would 
now  l^ve  them  with  Mr.  Cherry,  to  settle  the  exchange  of 
the  money  delivered^  and  come  back  when  that  affair  was 
fimshed.  As  soon  as  Sir  John  Kainaway  returned,  Ali 
Re£a  endeavoured  to  kad  him  to  the  former  discusriixi, 
and  the  dewan  (Soobarow)  asked  on  what  document  be 
relied  lor  the  assertion  that  the  *^  ancient  possessic^is^^  of 
Tippoo  were  undervalued?  ISr  John  replied,  that  cme 
]»oof,  among  many,  was  the  statement  of  the  talook  of 
Vdanoor,  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  their  own  aumil, 
being  three  times  the  amount  of  the  revenue  assigned  to  it^ 
in  their  paper.  This  staggered  them  at  first,  but  after  a 
little  time  they  called-  in  question  the  genuineness  of  the 
documait  referred  to,  and  said  the  balances  of  former  years 
must  have  been  added  to  make  up  this  amount*  Bk  John 
Kennaway  observed,  that  the  document  was  genuine,  and 
would  be  produced  when  necessary ;  he  would  in  the  mean-* 
time  seriously  recommend  to  them  to  retiu-n  all  to  the  fort. 
Soobarow  asked,  what  they  were  to  do  there  f  Whidi  Sir^ 
John  answered,  by  demanding  what  they  were  to  do  here? 
Soobarow  explained,  that  he  apprehended  his  master's 
resentment  would  principally  fall  upon  himself,  as  nothing 
had  been  settled.  They  then  took  leave,  promisii^  to 
return  next  morning,  or  at  farthest  on  the  evening.  In  an 
interval  of  the  conference  just  detailed.  Sir  John  Kennaway,. 
addresnng  Ali  Beza,  said,  that  the  Governor-general,  in 
consequence  of  an  authentic  report  of  their  master  contimnng 
to  repdk  the  works  opposite  the  trenches,  had  ordered 
the  engineers  to  resume  their  work  on  the  fascines  and 
gabions.  Ali  Heza  expressed  his  regret,  and  said  the 
works  should  be  immediately  discontinued.  Sir  John  Ken- 
naway also  de^red  that  in  case'  a  British  foraging  party 
dx>uld  have  to  be  sent  across  the  river,  means  dunild  be^ 
taken  to  prevent  disturbance. 
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In  the  afternoon  Sir  John  Kennaway  wrote  to  the  Sul- 
taun's  vakeels  a  note,  in  answer  to  one  of  theirs,  complaining 
of  Major  Cuppage  having  ascended  the  Guzzlehutti  pass. 

March  Wth* — In  consequence  of  the  shares  of  the  allies 
being  unequal,  and  the  Nizam^s  minister  having  n^lected  to 
insert  the  district  of  Moakah  in  thdr  share,  a  new  division 
became  necessary,  by  which  the  East  India  Company 
received,  in  addition,  the  district  of  Doopain  Eanickgeery, 
and  part  of  Doormal,  at  the  beck  of  the  Palnaud  and 
Ongole  districts.  Notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  Sir 
John,  and  the  promises  yesterday  of  the  vakeel,  the  working 
parties  continued  to-day  employed  on  the  fort 

March  12/A.— The  vakeels  failed  to  come  out  last  night, 
and  as  the  working  parties  were  still  busy  in  the  fort.  Lord 
Comwallis  directed  Sir  John  Kennaway  to  write  to  the 
vakeels  at  eleven,  a.m.,  to  say,  that  as,  contnu'y  to  the 
agreement,  at  the  cessation  of  arms,  the  working  parties 
continued  employed  in  the  fort,  his  lordship  would  im- 
mediately  direct  the  resumption  of  operations  in  the  trenches, 
unless  their  labours  instantiy  ceased. 

The  messengers  returned  at  three,''p.  m.,  reporting  that  he 
had  met  the  vakeels  coming  out,  and  that  they,  on  pehisal, 
forwarded  the  letter  to  Tippoo.  Sir  John  desired  the 
attendance  of  the  vakeels  as  soon  as  possible.  They  pro- 
mised to  wait  upon  him  at  four,  but  did  not  arrive  until  inx, 
p.  m.,  accompanied  by  the  deputies  of  the  allies.  On  com- 
mencing the  conference,  they  intimated  generally,  that  Tippoo 
had  agreed  to  the  terms  demanded  of  him,  and  that  nothing 
was  now  wanting  but  that  the  Governor-general  and  the  allies 
should  relax  on  some  points.  Tippoo,  they  said,  was  willing 
to  cede  half  the  territories,  according  to  the  valuation  in  Ids 
own  paper,  and  the  other  half  as  valued  by  the  allies,  and 
also  to  deliver  up  some  of  the  districts  required  for  our 
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boiuidariesi  but  that  he  objected  to  others,  particularly 
Coorg,  which  being  close  to  Seriugapataniy  might  be  viewed 
as  one  of  its  entrances :  that  he  considered,  by  the  treaty,  we 
were  not  entitled  to  require  Coorg,  which  did  riot  lie  **  adja" 
cent^  to  our  boundary.  Sir  John  replied,  that  he  would 
not  enter  into  a  critical  examination  of  the  meaning  of  the 
tenn  ^<  adjacent,^  that,  in  matters  of  business,  it  agnified 
not  far  removed :  that  the  allies  were  only  debarred  by  this 
term  from  taking  districts  in  the  centre  of  Tippoo's  domi- 
nions ;  and  that  Coorg,  which  they  called  the  door  to  Sering- 
filpatam,  was  distant  forty  coss*,  and  within  fifteen t  of  pur 
settlement  of  Tellicherry,  and  certainly  "  adjacent^  to  Ca- 
licut, which  they  had  agreed  to  cede.  That,  finally,  en- 
gagements had  been  concluded  with  the  Rajah,  which  could 
not  be  infringed,  otherwise  what  reliance  could  Tippoo  place 
in  those  engagements  about  to  be  entered  upon  ?  Both  the 
yakeels  warmly  defended  their  construction  of  the  term 
^^  adjacent,'*'  which  Sir  John  Eennaway  denied.  After  a  good 
deal  of  argument,  the  matter  was,  at  the  earnest  request  of 
thevidceels,  referred  to  the  Governor-general.  Sir  John 
baring  returned  from  Lord  Comwallis,  informed  them  that 
his  lordship  having  beeti  forced  to  make  the  partition  treaty 
6n  the  best  data  in  his  power,  was  determined,  after  mature 
deliberation,  not  to  relax  in  the  least,  or  yield  up  any  of  the 
countries  specified ;  and  that  the  vakeels  ought  now  to  re- 
turn to  the  fort,  and  bring  Tippoo's  final  answer.  They 
replied,  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  make  any  further  refer- 
ence to  their  master,  for  if  Lord  Comwallis  did  not  choose  to 
accept  their  offer,  they  requested  their  dismission,  and  left  the 
future  to  fate.  Sir  John  Kennaway  observed,  that  there* 
could  be  no  objection  to  their  departure  when  they  chose; 
but  they  insisted  that,  before  going.  Lord  ComwaUis  should 
know  what  had  now  passed. 

*  Eighty  miles.  f  Thirty  miles. 
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March  XStk. — Sir  John  Kennaway  haying  reeeiyed  the 
Goyernor-g^end's  orders,  wrote  to  the  yakeels,  that  no 
rdianoe  could  be  placed  on  Tippoo's  accounts,  which  wert 
ftNrmerly  declared  to  be  {dund^red,  and  now  ready  to  be 
{woduced:  that  our  calculation  made  the  amount  of  country 
to  be  ceded  46,19,6^  of  pagodas,  but  that  hit  lorddd^ 
would,  firom  an  ankiety  to  ayoid  extremities,  consent  to  a 
deducdon  of  4,50,000  pagodas;  but  that  the  countikft 
dbgected  to,  and  particularly  Coorg,  must  be  ceded. 

The  yakeds  answered  by  a  note,  requesdng  a  more  parti- 
cular specification  of  the  countries  to  be  ceded.  The  yakeefe 
themselyes  shortly  followed  their  letter,  and  Sir  John  haying 
desired  the  presence  of  the  deputies  of  the  allies,  ddiyered 
to  die  Bultaun's  enyoy  the  list  desired  in  their,  last  note. 
All  Rexa  began  warmly  to  argw  that  the  preliminary  treaty 
did  not  giye  the  right  of  demanding  Coorg.  Sir  John  Ken<- 
naway  referred  him  to  his  former  arguments,  and  said  that 
as  nothing  new  was  urged,  he  declined  to  argue  the  matter 
further.  Ali  Rexa,  with  a  softened  tone,  hoped  the  Go* 
yemor-general,  actuated  by  the  same  motiyes  whidi  had  in* 
duoed  him  not  to  insist  on  the  cession  of  Bangalore  and  Se* 
yendrtxig,  would  also  refrain  from  insisting  on  the  cession 
of  Coorg,  which  was  so  much  nearer  the  capital.  Sir  John 
replied,  that  his  lordship^s  good  fait)i  was  not  inyolyed  in 
the  cession  of  the  two  forts  mentioned,  and  that  he  knew 
that  nothing  would  alter  the  determination  of  the  Go« 
vamor*general  with  regard  to  Coorg.  Ali  Rexa  then  de- 
manded with  warmth  what,  in  the  eyent  of  breaking  off 
the  negotiations,  would  be  our  conduct  to  the  princes  P 
Sir  John  replied,  they  would  be  detained  as  hostages  for  the 
yiolation  of  the  treaty.  They  asked  how  and  by  whom  had 
it  been  yiolated  P  Sir  John  replied,  that  Tippoo  had  yio- 
lated  the  treaty  in  three  instances:  first,  in  declining  to 
abide  by  the  selection  of  countries;  secondly,  by  the  cayils 
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and  evasioiis  used  in  settling  the  exduuige  €i  money ;  and, 
thirdly,  in  despite  of  our  continued  remdnstrancses,  and  his 
t«peated  promises,  by  continuing  to  this  momoit,  the  re*, 
pairs  and  works  in  the  fort-opposite  our  trenohes.  They  re# 
pUed,  they  oonoet^ed  Sir  Jdm  to  have  formeriy  told  diem 
dmt  the  hostages  nvould  not  be  detained,  and  that,  ficosd  tha 
English  having  released  a  person  <^  consequenoe,  deputed 
to  them  by  Hyder,  they  had  ^spected  a  diflS^rent  line  of 
eonduct*  Siir  Jchn  returned,  that  Lord  ComwalHs  would 
not  have  detained  the  prinees  from  any  other  cause  than  the 
violadcm  of  the  preliminary  treaty  by  Tippoo :  diat  on  the 
&ith  of  the  ti'eaty,  the  works  in  tfie  trenches,  ^.,  whidi,  in 
all  probability,  would  have  ^sillred  the  possession  of  Se- 
ringapatam  in  ten  days,  had  been  reUnqidshed ;  and  if  the 
prmces  were  ddiva^  up,  what  equivalent  had  the  British 
tcx  the  loss  of  tiiiae?  That  the  casequoted  of  the  vaked  was 
not  in  pobt ;  and  that  they  themselves,  similariy  ntunted^ 
might  dq>art  when  they  chose.  Sir  John  informed  them, 
die  princes  should  change  ground  to-mcN^row,  and  that  the 
Sultaun's  guards,  now  with  them,  must  take  thor  departure^ 
The  vakeds  requested  permission  to  accompany  the  hos- 
tages,  which  was  objected  to. 

MarcklitA, — Sir  John  Kennaway  was  awakened  by  a  mes« 
sage  from  Ali  Reza,  instantly  followed  by  himself.  Shr  J<An 
sent  word  he  was  undressed,  whidi  the  vakeel  said  was  of  no 
eonsequence,  and  that  he  would  come  to  the  deeping  tent* 
On  his  arrival,  he  earaestfy  entreated  Sir  John  to  us^  his  in* 
fluence  with  Caption  WeLA,  commanding  the  guard  of  ho** 
nour  with  the  hostages,  to  ddlay  their  departure  for  one  day, 
when  he  would  engage  to  bring  back  Tippoo^s  answer  to 
the  Ust  of  districts  by  the  evening,  otherwise  the  removal  of 
the  princes- would,  in  all  probability,  cost  him  and  his  col- 
leagues thar  lives.     Sir  John  Kennaway  replied  that  Cap- 
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tain  Welsh  was  acting  under  superior  orders^  and  was  not 
bound  to  obey  him ;  but  that  he  would  write  to  Lord  Com- 
walUs,  and  request  the  respite  so  urgently  sought.  The 
princes  had»  however,  moved,  before  this  note  could  be  de« 
spatchied,  but,  at  the  desire  of  the  vakeel.  Sir  John  re- 
quested they  might  not  take  their  final  departure  until  he 
returned,  at  the  appointed  time,  from  the  fort.  Lord 
Comwallis,  in  consequence,  directed  the  princes  to  be  en- 
camped one  mile  in  the  rear  of  headnjuarters.  In  the  even-* 
ing  Ali  Reza  returned,  and,  with  his  ctdleague,  waited  on 
Sir  John  Eennaway.  After  adverting  in  general  tertns  to 
tile  success  of  their  interview  with  their  master,  they  parti- 
cularised his  acquiescence  in  all  demanded  <^  him,  except* 
the  cession  of  Coorg,  so  near  to  his  capital,  which  he  hoped 
would  be  r^-considered  by  the  Grovemor-general,  as  also  the 
cession  of  some  few  other  places,  otherwise  an  inconvenient' 
intermia^ttire  of  districts  would  ensue,  and  the  boundary 
inshed  by  his  lordship  would  be  destroyed*  Sir  John 
having  requested  of  him  to  particularize,  Shewaness  Row 
instanced  Attoor  and  Permallee,  left  toTippoo,  as  intervening 
between  theCompany^s  old  boundarjrof  Lallee  and  Namcul/ 
Sir  John  observed  that  this  omission  ha3  been  provided  for 
in  the  remarks  made  opposite  Namcul,  Lallee,  8;c. ;  that  all 
districts  to  the  east  and  north  of  the  Caveri  should  belong  to 
the  Company.  Sir  John  Kennaway  then  asked  if  there 
were  any  more  disftricts  than  those  he  had  now  instanced  ? 
The  vakeel  could  not  answer  without  referring  to  his  papers 
and  maps  in  the  fort,  which  Sir  John  requested  of  him  to 
produce  next  morning.  Ghoolam  Ali  observed  that  it  now 
appeared  that  instead  of  yielding  anjrthing,  we  were  going 
to  keep  more.  Sir  John  denied  this»  and  said  equivalents 
would  be  given  for  all  those  districts  taken  to  make  a  secure 
boundary.  The  vakeels  then  recurred  once  more  to  Coorg. 
Sir  John  Kennaway  represented  to  them  the  uselessness  of 
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such  discus^on,  as  nothing  inserted  in  the  list  of  the  13th 
woiild  be  yieldetl  up ;  and  then  categorically  dedfianded  wh©-' 
ther  or  not  Tippod  would  agree  to  the  cession  of  Coorg. 
They  answered,  that  rather  than  risk  the  interruption  of 
peace  he  was  prepared  to  yield  it  up>  but  he  hoped,  froin 
Lord  Cornwallis^s  friendship,  that  the  cess^pn  of  Coorg 
would  not  be  insisted  on.  Sir  John  agrieed  once  more  to 
consult  the  Governor-general  on  this  point.  Ali  Reza  then 
presented  a  paper,  containing  articles  which  he  wished 
should  be  corrected  in  the  definitive  treaty.  The  greater  part 
of  these  alterations  had  been  provided  for  in  the  additions 
made  to  the  treaty  after  it  had  been  sent  to  the  vakeels,  on 
the  9th. 

March  \5th. — Sir  John  Eennaway  sent,  early,  a  mes- 
sage* suggesting  the  despatch  of  Shewaness  Row  to  the  fort, 
for  the  maps  and  papers  necessary  for  the  final  adjustment 
of  the  cession  of  districts  and  limitation  of  boundaries,  as  in 
the  event  of  the  definitive  treaty  not  being  settled  this  evening. 
Lord  Comwallis  would  not  delay  the  march  of  the  princes 
to-morrow.  At  ei^t  a.m.,  Sir  John  desired  the  attendance 
of  the  allied  deputies,  who  having  retired,  adjusted  a  par- 
tition of  their  respective  shares.  In  the  mean  time,  Sir  John 
was  employed  in  drawing  out  the  definitive  treaty,  which 
having  completed  by  mid-day,  he  desired  the  attendance 
of  the  sultaun^s  vakeels,  although  Shewaness  Row  had  not 
yet  arrived,  from  Seringapatam.  They  arrived  about  two 
p.  m.,  and  commenced  by  demanding  Lord  Cornwallis^s 
determination,  more  especially  with  regard  to  Coorg.  Sir 
John  Eennaway  replied,  that  Lord  Comwallis,  with  every 
disposition  to  gratify  Tippoo,  could  not  consent  to  abandon 
the  Rajah  of  Coorg.  His  lordship,  he  said,  considered  the 
preservation  of  faith  to  his  engagements  to  be  of  equal  im- 
portance and  sanctity,  and  as  superior  to  all  other  considera- 
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tions,  as  a  sincere  adherence  to  the  tenets  of  hts  religion ; 
he  could »  therefore,  hear  nothing  further  on  this  subject 
Sir  John  then  ddivered  to  them  the  treaty^  without  the  list 
d  countries  to  be  ceded,  which  depended  on  the  arrival  of 
ShewanesB  Row.  The  only  articles  obgectod  to,  were  those 
prevetititig  any  chums  for  outstanding  revenue  balances,  and 
the  omusion  of  the  word  ryut  in  the  article  providing  that 
no  protection  should  be  given  to  officers  and  aemindarB 
flying  from  each  other^i  districts.  Sir  John  EennaWay,  in 
rq>ly  to  die  first,  observed  that  the  article  was  just  to  the 
inhabitants,  and  would  obviate  all  disagra»bk  disputes  be^ 
tween  tbe  different  govemments-^^it  oould  not)  therdTore^ 
be  altered.  The  same  reasoning  could  with  equal  justice 
be  applied  to  the  demand  for  the  insertion  of  the  word  ryut 
«*-4hat  enough  had  been  done  in  inserting  *^  officers  and 
iMsmindars.^  It  being  now  five  p.  m.,  and  Shewaness  Row 
Hot  having  arrived,  Sir  John  Kennaway  retired  to  make 
out  the  list  of  countries  with  his  own  data;  but  whilst 
thus  employed,  Shewaness  Row  arrived,  and  shewed  that 
the  districts  of  Shadimunglum  and  Valenoor,  to  the  east  of 
the  Caveri,  if  left  to  Tippoo,  would  occasion  an  inter* 
mixture  of  boundaries ;  Sir  John  included  them  in  the 
Company^s  share,  and  having  given  equivalents,  the  Com« 
pany^s  division  stood  as  follows  :*^ 


Calicut,  63  Talooks 

8>487,6I»     d|   1 

Pwilghatcherry 

.    ss^ooo 

Dindigul  and  Palnaveerpackshy    . 

9,000 

Salem      •         . 

,.      84,000 

Coorg         »        .        ,         .        . 

8,000 

Numkul            •        •        .        . 

.     16,000" 

Sunkagerry          .... 

40,000 

Carried  forward 

8,672,650  51   j 
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Brouglit  forward        .  .        8>872,650  5}  ( 

Baramahal. 

Baramahal        .                 •        ,        •  64,000 

Caveriputtim         .         •         .         .  10,000 

Veerbudidroog           .        ....  B,000 

Raicottah 8,000 

Kangoondy 6,000 

Darampoory          ....  8,000 

Dinageer 10,000 

Tingricottah         ....  Id, 000 

Cayeripoor 8,000 

Attoor,  Ancntgecry        .         .         .    Ji  18,000 

Peermutty         .         .         .         .         •  1 4,000 

ShadimiDglum       ....  20,000 

Vabloor           .         .        .        .        ;  16,000 

Kantery  Pagodas  •        .  18,16,765  5}  | 

Ad  altarcadon  now  arose  between  the  sultaun^'s  and  die 
Nisam^s  vakeds,  regarding  the  sliare  of  the  latter;  as  after 
including  the  whole  of  Kudapah,  Cummum,  part  of  the 
Duab,  and  the  talooks  about  Tangrapillj,  twenty  thousand 
pagodas  only  remained  to  be  given  to  the  Nizam^  out  of 
which  was  to  be  settled  the  cession  of  Gooty  and  Bellary, 
which  had  been  insisted  on  by  the  allies  as  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  form  a  northern  boundary.  For  these  forts,  and  a 
few  dependant  talooks,  it  was  proposed  to  the  sultaun^s 
yakeels  to  take  the  districts  of  Budwail  and  Chitoweil  in  the 
Kudapah country;  these  they  positively  refused  to  have,  as 
they  w»e  cut  off  ttora  Tippoo's  remaining  territories,  and 
were  bordering  on  those  of  the  CaHstry  and  Venkatagherry 
Rajahs,  whose  troublesome  and  liti^us  disposition  might 
involve  him  in  disputes  similar  to  those  that  had  brought 
on  the  present  war :  rather  than  be  burdened  with  districts 
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SO  situated,  Tippoo  would  give  them,  tbey  said,  in  addition 
to  the  other  cessions. 

After  much  angry  discussion  between  the  vakeels,  the 
Nizam's  always  refusing  to  yield  up  those  districts  which 
Tippoo's  were  willing  to  take,  Tippoo's  vakeels  earnestly 
besought  that  the  cession  of  Gooty  and  Bellary  should  not 
be  insisted  on.  Meer  Allum  observed,  that  neither  himself 
nor  the  minister  would  object  to  this,  provided  it  met  with 
the  wishes  of  Lord  Cornwallis.  Sir  John  Kennaway  op- 
posed this.  It  growing  late,  the  conference  broke  up,  with 
an  understanding  that  the  Governor-general,  and  Azeeiif-ul- 
Omrah  should  in  the  meantime  be  consulted,  and  that  all  the 
parties  should  assemble  next  morning. 

March  Idth. — Sir  John  Kennaway,  this  morning,  in- 
formed Meer  Alliun  that  Lord  Cornwallis  had  no  objection 
to  relinquishing  Gooty  to  Tippoo.  Meer  Allum  having 
waited  on  the  minister,  stated  it  as  his  intention  to  be  guided 
by  the  wishes  of  Loird  Cornwallis ;  but  that  though  be  con- 
sidered keeping  Gooty  necessary,  he  would  relinquish  it,  and 
keep  Budwail  and  Chittoweil,  provided  also  Tippoo  woaU 
give  the  fort  of  Gurrumcondah,  and  such  of  its  dependant 
talooks  as  would  complete  the  share  of  the  Nizam.  Tbe 
Mahratta  vakeels  being  present,  this  proposal  .was  fuUy 
discussed ;  when  both  they  and  the  Nizam's  vakeels  agreed 
it  would  be  necessary  to  yield  Gooty  to  Tippoo.  Sir  Jobn 
Kennaway,  from  a  conviction  that  good  policy  demanded 
that  these  forts  should  remain  in  possession  of  the  allies, 
suggested  to  the  Mahratta  vakeels  the  propriety  of  givii^ 
up  Huwanoor,  and  part  of  Bankapoor,  as  an  equivalent  : 
this  they  directly  and  positively  refused  to  do. 

It  was  then  agreed  to  propose  the  remaining  altera 
native;  taking  Gurrumcondah,  <§•(?.,  in  lieu  of  Gooty, 
and  if  this   was  insuperably  objected   to,   Gooty  would 
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then    be  relinquished,    provided    Lord    ComwalUs  con- 
sented. 

The  Mahratta  vakeels  then  requested  the  definitive  treaty 
ni%ht  be  produced.  When  read,  they  stated  that  Hurry 
Punt  wished  three  alterations  or  additions  should  be  made 
to  it  First,  The  omission  of  the  words  <^  heirs  and  sue* 
cesaors,^  in  the  preamble.  Secondly,  A  clause  securing 
protection  to  pilgrims  visiting  the  pagodas  in  Seringapatam. 
Thirdly,  That  the  treaty  should  recognise  and  confirm  all 
former  treaties,  except  those  modified  by  the  tenor  of  this. 
In  reply  to  the  first,  Sir  John  Kennaway  observed,  that  it 
could  not  be  agreed  to ;  that  such  phraseology  was  usual, 
and  if  they  wished  to  observe  good  faith,  they  ought  not  to 
object  to  it.  They  answered  it  was  not  their  habit  to  use 
these  terms.  In  reply  to  their  second  request,  Sir  John 
Kennaway  said  he  had  no  objections,  iMx>vided  they  con- 
tained nothing  recognising  their  claim  to  Choute.  This 
would  form  an  insuperable  objection,  as  that  demand  ought 
to  be  abandoned,  after  the  acquisitions  obtained  by  them 
under  the  present  treaty.  In  regard  to  the  third  request, 
about  security  to  pilgrims.  Sir  John  remarked,  that  it 
woukl  lead  to  future  disputes  with  Tippoo,  if  he  disliked 
dieir  visiting  his  capital,  and  if  he  did  not,  it  was  super- 
fluous. In  short,  if  they  disliked  the  present  treaty,  they 
niigbt  make  a  seperate  one  with  Tippoo  themselves.  This 
they  declined,  and  to  compound  with  Sir  John^  they  said 
they  would,  in  their  copy  of  the  treaty,  substitute  for 
<<  heirs  and  successors,^  that  the  treaty  should  last  as  long 
€is  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  I  and  with  r^ard  to  pilgrims. 
Hurry  Punt  Aould  address  a  separate  letter  to  Tippoo  on 
this  subject,  but  they  besought  Sir  John  to  bespeak 
Tippoo's  favourable  attention  towards  it.  Tij^xw's  vakeels 
havk^  now  arrived,  it  was  proposed  to  them  to  exchange 
Gooty,  Sfc.y  for  Gurrumcondah,    To  this  they  immediately 
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and  deddedij  objeoted,  far  these  reaMHis ;  that  Ourrum* 
oondah  was  one  of  the  first  acquisitions  to  the  Mysore  state^ 
and  because  the  bonei  of  Meer  Sahib,  H  jder  Ali^s  broiher- 
iiii-hiv  were  dqpoated  m  a  tomb  near  the  fort.  Lord  Com* 
vallis  haYing  now  signifled  his  hope  that  the  minkter 
would  relinquish  Ooetj,  it  was  intimated  to  Uie  vakeeb 
^t  the  point  would  be  conceded.  AU  the  vakeels  now 
proceeded  to  ananga  the  division  €i  the  countries  that  wero 
to  be  ^changed.  After  much  altercation  about  the  ex- 
change of  PergunnahS}  the  different  shares  stood,  at  length, 
as  inserted  in  the  ddinitivd  treaty.  The  Sultaun^s  vakeels 
then  took  their  leave  to  go  to  the  fort,  promising  to  return 
with  the  treaty,  next  nxnning,  duly  executed.  Sir  Jc^n 
warned  them  against  the  alteration  of  a  single  word,  as  from 
the  critical  situation  of  aihirs,  such  might  be  att^ided  with 
the  most  serious  consequences. 

March  Vlth. — ^Nothing  was  heard  from  the  vakeels  untB 
adout  four  p.  m.,  when  Mahomed  AU  reported  they  wouM 
soon  be  out  with  some  more  treasure.  At  six,  Sir  John 
recced  a  note  from  them,  stating  that  they  had  laid  the  de- 
finitive treaty  before  Tippoo ;  and  complaining  of  excesses 
and  plunderings  by  Purseram  Show's  cavalry.  Sir  John 
Kenimway  returned  an  answer,  that  Purseram  Bhow*B  «c« 
cesses  had  been  report^  to  Lord  ComwaUis,  and  would  in 
future  be  prevented.  He  cautioiied  the  vakeels  against  any 
delay,  or  the  smallest  alteration  in  the  treaty,  as  either  would 
inevitably  lead  to  a  ruptiue. 

March  18ith. — ^The  Bultaim*8  vakeels  arrived  at  three, 
and  came  to  Sir  John  Kemiaway^s  tents,  where  they  found 
the  Nizam's  deputies.  The  Mahratta  vakeels  were  not  in 
the  way  when  summoned.  The  vakeels  commenced  by 
making  compldnts  against  Pursoam  Miow,  and  whilst  they 
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were  yet  talking,  a  letter  was  brought  to  them  from 
Tippoo,  giving  details  of  the  plunderings  of  Purseram 
"Show  on  the  road  to  Sera ;  that  be  made  coUeotions,  beat 
and  imprisoned  ryuta,  and  bad  taken  68  eamek,  8000 
bulloeksy  4^.  8^,  Sir  John  Kennaway  replied,  that  the 
GovevBor-geneml  would  do  ^1  in  bis  powev  tQ  stop  (base 
emxRBSties^  but  they  were  mainly  owing  to  the  bad  fidth  of 
their  master*  who  had^  in  spite  of  aH  representations  and 
renuHiBtrances,  continued  to  repwr  and  strengthen  the  works 
in  the  |brt,  which  had  induced  Lord  CornwaiUs  to  make 
Purseram  Bhow  eross  the  river.  The  vakeels  attemp4ed 
to  deny  this,  but  Sir  John  offered  to  produoe  a  plan  c^  th^ 
works,  shiswing  the  repm's,  ^.,  made  up  from  daSty 
authentic  reports. 

They  then  produced  the  fidr  and  ngned  copies  of  the 
treaty,  which  were  collated,  corrected,  and  revised ;  in  the 
annexed  list  of  countries,  two  important  omissions  had  been 
made,  which  could  qot  be  rectified  without  the  especial 
pcraissioii  of  Tippoa  They  abo  delivered  nme  orders  of 
aurrtndte  Ibr  the  forts  of  Sakm,  Namkul,  S^.  The  next 
day  was  appointed  fiur  titt  formal  delivery  of  tlie  three 
tv€»ties  by  tha  prinoea  to  Lord  CornwaUk,  when  tlie 
'  Nizam^ft  and  the  Mahratta  vakeels  were  requested  to 
attend. 

March  Idih.^^^he  Mahratta  vakeeb  s^t,  th|s  morn* 
iog,  a  oopy  of  the  article  they  wished  added  to  tlie  treaty, 
.confinning  all  fbnper  treaties  with  the  Mysone  goveni* 
-ment  Sir  John  Kennaway  answered,  that  the  treaty  was 
now  signed  and  executed  by  Tippoo^  that  therefore  the  time 
for  alterations  was  past,  and  that  Lord  Cornwallis  would 
not  return  the  treaty  for  such  an  addition,  and  he  concluded 
by  requesting  their  official  attendance  at  the  Governor- 
general's  tents,  to  rec^ve  their  copy  of  the  treaty  delivered 
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by  the  princes  in  Durbar.  Thej  answered  they  would  as- 
certain, immediately,  the  pleasure  of  Hurry  Punt  on  this 
head ;  without  his  permission  they  would  not  attend.  All 
Sir  John  Kennaway's  arguments  could  not  induce  them  to 
alter  this  resolution,  and  the  treaty  had  been  delivered  by 
the  princes,  and  the  company  breaking  up,  before  Gk)vind 
Row  Eishen  arriyed.  When  Lord  Comwallis  presented 
the  treaty  to  him,  he  desired  it  might  be  understood  that 
Hurry  Punt  had  objections  to  it  which  he  would  state  to 
the  Governor-general  in  a  personal  conference,  if  granted 
one,  which  Lord  Comwallis  said  he  would  be  happy  to 
give  him.  After  the  Durbar  had  broken  up,  Govind  Row 
Eishen  had  a  conversation  with  Lord  Comwallis,  whidi 
ended  in  an  understanding,  that  the  articles  they  wished 
should  be  discussed  in  the  conference  requested  by  Hurry 
Punt. 

March  9,0th. — Sir  John  Kennaway  received  a  letter  fixMn 
Ali  Reza,  complaining  again  of  the  continued  depredations 
of  Purseram  Show.  Sir  John  wrote  in  reply,  that  he  had 
done  his  utmost  to  restrain  the  Show,  who  had  by  com- 
mand marched  to  return  to  his  former  position  to-day,  or 
would  certainly  do  so  to-morrow.  It  was  stated  that  Tip- 
poo^s  Bedes  and  Pindarries  were  quite  as  active  and  d^ 
structive  as  the  troops  of  the  Show, 

Hurry  Punt  visited  Lord  Comwallis  in  the  evening,  and 
agreed  to  the  treaty  in  its  present  form  ;  but  as  the  counter- 
part from  him  could  not  be  prepared  by  the  next  morning. 
Lord  Comwallis  put  off  the  formaldelivery  of  the  counter- 
parts from  the  different  allied  powers  until  the  22d  instant. 

March  21*^— Sir  John  Kennaway  wrote  to  Meer  Allum 
and  Bheekajec  Pundhit,  relative  to  the  public  delivery  of 
the  counterpart  treaties. 
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March  9&nd, — In  the  morning  the  vakeels  of  tlic  NU 
zom  and  Mahrattas  assembled  at  Sir  John  Kennaway's 
tents,  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  Governor-general,  accom- 
panied him  to  the  tents  of  the  princes,  to  whom  the  ratified 
counterparts  of  the  definitive  treaty  were  delivered,  under 
salutes  from  the  different  powers.  After  the  interchange  of 
compliments,  Sir  John  Kennaway  informed  Ali  Reza, 
that  the  orders  of  delivery  of  the  forts  to  be  restored  to 
Tippoo  were  preparing,  and  demanded  the  remaining 
orders  for  those  forts  to  be  given  to  the  Company,  such  as 
Kishnaghurry,  Sunkagerry,  S^c.^  which  the  vakeel  stated 
to  be  ready,  but  that  in  his  hurry  he  had  left  them  behind. 
Ali  Reza  then  requested  of  Sir  John  Kennaway  to  bespeak 
Lord  Comwallis's  influence  with  the  Mahrattas  relative 
to  the  release  of  prisoners,  especially  Hurdas,  Dewan  of 
Darwar ;  also  relative  to  a  deduction  of  ten  per  cent,  on  the 
money  payable  to  the  Nizam  and  Mahrattas,  usual  in  all 
money  transactions  between  such  states.  The  concourse  of 
people  being  great.  Lord  Comwallis  proposed  that  they 
should  retire  and  discuss  these  jnatters  more  privately  in 
Sir  John  Kennaway's  tent. 

Tippoo*s  vakeels  commenced  by  requiring  the  delivery 
of  Hurdas.  Lord  Comwallis  replied,  that  great  as  were  the 
calamities  of  the  war,  they  would  be  much  heightened  by 
delivering  up  to  enraged  masters,  people  in  the  position  of 
Hurdas ;  who  had  voluntarily  claimed  the  protection  of  the 
Mahrattas,  had  not  been  detidned  by  force,  and  could  not 
be  looked  upon  as  a  prisoner,  and  did  not  therefore  come 
within  the  scope  of  the  operation  of  the  treaty  relative  to 
prisoners. 

The  vakeels  allowed  he  had  entered  the  Mahratta  ser- 
vice of  his  own  free  will,  and  would  not  now  return  to 
Tippoo^?,  as  he  was  between  thirty  and  forty  lacs  in  ar- 
rears, to  defraud  their  master  of  which  was  the  principal 
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cause  of  his  desertiop ;  but  that»  forming  part  of  the  garri- 
son  of  Darwar,  under  Budder-ul-Zemaun  Kbaun,  he  had» 
with  the  rest)  surrendered  on  t^tns  which  Purseram  Bhow 
had  violated  by  attacking  the  garrison,  after  the  evacuar* 
tion^  plundering  and  making  them  prisoners;  that  this^ 
coupled  with  the  severe  treatment  they  subsequwtly  re^ 
ceived,  had  given  to  Hurdas  both  the  cause  and  opportunity 
for  deserting.  This,  they  argued,  entitled  them  to  daas 
him  among  the  prisoners.  Lord  ComwaUis  declined  entar* 
ing  into  the  discussion  of  the  surrender  of  Darwar,  or  it$ 
violation ;  all  he  conddered  necessary  was,  that  he  was  <i 
deserter  by  his  own  free  will,  and  therrfore  his  surrender 
was  not  stipulated  for  by  the  treaty.  Govind  Row  Eishen 
observed  that  Hurry  Punt  was  willing  that  Hurdas  be 
brought  to  Lord  Cornwallis's  tent,  and  allowed  to  go  to 
T^poo  if  he  chose.  In  reply  to  their  further  discussion  pa 
this  point.  Lord  CJomwallis  adhered  to  his  forn;ier  answer. 
They  then  proceeded  to  demand  the  deduction  of  ten  per 
cent.  Lord  ComwaUis  said  he  knew  of  no  such  cuetom, 
when  the  sultaun^s  vakeels  referred  the  matter  to  the  Ni- 
zam^s  and  Mahratta  deputies,  saying  that  if  they  denied 
its  existence,  they  would  give  it  up.  Lord  Cornwallis  replied 
that  he  was  accountable  to  his  superiora  for  the  due  fulfil- 
ment of  the  treaty,  wh^on  no  such  deduction  was  provided 
for#  They  answered,  that  money  transactions  b^ng  new 
between  their  government  and  the  English,  they  could  not 
insist  on  it  with  regard  to  them ;  but  they  claimed  it  as  usual 
and  well  understood  between  them  and  the  other  powers- 
Xiord  ComwaUis  said  be  would  not  interfere  in  such  a  bqsir 
ness;  if  Hurry  Punt  and  the  minister  allowed  it*  he  had  no 
objections  to  offer.  Meer  Alium  appeared  to  think  such  cus- 
tom usual  between  the  Mysore  government  and  the  Mahrat- 
tas,  but  he  denied  its  exbtence  as  it  regarded  his  own  go- 
vernment; and  when  it  was  proposed   by    the  Mahratta 
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vakeels  to  refer  the  decision  on  their  part  to  Hurry  Punt, 
he  said  there  would  be  little  use  in  making  a  reference  to 
Azeem-ul-Omrah,  who  would  give  them  a  plain  denial. 
The  conversation  h^e  terminated,  and  Tippoo's  vakeels 
went  away  in  the  belief  that  no  dedvtction  would  be  agreed 
to  by  any  party.  In  the  evening  Sir  John  Kennaway  wrote 
to  Tippoo's  vakeels,  relative  to  the  release  of  prisoners  still 
unreleased ;  among  others,  there  were  two  officers,  named 
Fonblanque  and  Hoare,  confined  at  Mudgeery. 

Here  the  conferences  ended :  shortly  afterwards  the  allied 
armies  commenced  their  march  towards  their  respective 
fitmtiers,  and,  save  general  expressions  of  civility,  no  further 
interoourse  passed  between  the  Grovemor-general  and  the 
S  ultaun. 

Tippoo  gave  an  ample  supply  of  doolies*  and  bearers  to 
assist  in  removing  the  sick  in  hos{Htid,  which  had  increased 
in  an  extraordinary  degree  during  the  continuance  of  the 
sege  of  Seringapatam. 

*  A  species  of  Utter  carried  by  meo  called  bearers. 
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No.  II. 
Sib  John  Shore'^s  Minute. 

D(^ted  Calcutta,  Feb.  18, 1796. 

Whii^t  hoetilhies  between  the  Mahrattas  and  the  Nizam  are 
yet  in  suspense,  the  attention  of  thisgoyernment  is  naturally 
called  forth  to  the  consideration  of  probable  events,  which 
may  fandamentally  change  the  political  situation  of  affairs 
in  India.  It  has  been  akeady  decided,  that  we  are  not 
bound  by  any  treaty  to  take  part  with  any  of  the  contending 
powers  against  the  other,  and,  in  tbis  case,  the  acts  <A  the 
legislature  of  Great  Britain  prohibit  an  interference  ^t 
would  necessarily  involve  us  in  hostilities. 

From  this  dedsion  I  have  no  reason  to  apprehend  that 
we  shall  be  forced  to  depart,  whilst  dissensions  prevail  be- 
tween the  Mahrattas  and  Nizam  only  ;  but  if  they  should 
ultimately  end  in  hostilities,  a  question  may  arise  on  whidi 
our  determination  ought  previously  to  be  formed,  n>.. 
What  part  tliis  government  is  bound  to  take,  if  Tippoo 
should  attack  the  territories  of  the  Nizam,  during  hostilities 
between  that  prince  and  the  Paishwah,  either  as  a  confiederate 
of  the  Mf^rattas,  or  independently. 

The  only  treaties  which  have  a  reference  to  this  question, 
are  those  concluded  at  Paungul  and  Poonah  with  the  Nizam 
and  Mahrattas,  under  the  title  of  Offensive  and  Defenrive 
Alliance,  in  June  and  July,  1790. 

The  preamble  to  the  treaty  with  the  Nizam  specifies  three 
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parties  to  it,  •  and  that  the  alliance  is  against  Tippoo  Sul* 
taun.  The  first  article  confirms  the  friendship  subsisting 
between  the  three  states  by  former  treaties,  and  the  second 
declares  that  Tippoo  having  vidated  his  engagements  with 
the  contracting  powers,  they  have  united  in  a  league  to 
punish  him  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability,  and  to  deprive 
him  of  the  means  of  disturbing  the  general  tranquillity  in 
future.  The  third  and  subsequent  articles,  to  the  ninth 
inclusive,  relate  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  to  objects 
connected  with  it,  to  the  distribution  of  the  conquered  ter* 
ritories,  and  to  the  mode  of  making  peace  ;  and  the  tenth 
article  of  the  treaty  of  Paungul,  which  is  the  thirteenth  in 
that  of  Poonah,  is  in  the  following  terms  :«- 

"  If,  after  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  Tippoo,  he  should 
attack  or  molest  either  of  the  contracting  parties^  the  other 
shall  join  to  punish  him,  the  mode  and  conditions  of  effect- 
ing which  shall  be  hereafter  settled  by  the  contracting 
parties." 

The  treaty,  therefore,  from  this  summary  recital  of  it,  is 
clearly  an  alliance  between  three  states  for  a  declared  spe- 
cific object,  with  a  prospective  clause  for  the  future  security 
of  aH  the  contracting  parties  against  a  common  enemy. 

To  ascertain,  with  all  possible  accuracy,  the  nature  of  the 
obligations  of  the  treaty,  I  now  advert  to  the  n^otiations 
preceding  the  formation  of  it,  and  to  the  discussion  of  the 
quoted  article,  which  have  taken  place  subsequent  to  the  war^ 

Upon  receipt  of  the  intelligence  that  Tippoo  had  invaded 
the  territories  of  the  Rajah  of  Travancore,  instructions  were 
sent  from  this  government  to  the  residents  at  Hyderabad 
and  Poonah,  to  notify  its  determination  to  support  our  ally, 
and  to  propose  a  co-operation  with  the  Nizam  and  the  Mah- 
rattas  against  Tippoo. 

The  resident  at  Poonah,  previous  to  the  receipt  of  these 
instructions,  had  obtained  from  that  court  an  unrequested 
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declaration  of  its  dispoatkm  to  take  part  with  the  Company 
in  the  war  agahist  Tippoa  The  first  advance  to  the  con- 
federacy was  th»;«fore  made  by  the  Mahrattas,  without 
soUdtation  or  sacrifice  on  oiu^  part. 

.  To  the  infbrmation  oomitluniGated  to  the  Nisam^  by  the 
leeodent  at  Hyderalfad)  of  uHptovoked  aggtesabn  of  Tippoo 
against  the  Bajah  of  TraVancore,  and  of  the  detennfaiatkm 
ctf  this  govemmetit  to  suppcnrt  him,  and  to  the  expressed 
expectation  of  the  Nizam's  co^p«»doa|  his  Highness  re» 
jdied^  without  qualificaton^  that  it  was  his  int^ition^  after 
an  imterriew  with  the  Paidiwah^  and  aft^  concerting  with 
him  aphmof  attack,  to  commence  hostilities  against  Tippoo^ 
and  that  the  GtoTcmor-general's  resoluticm  vary  happfly 
^(Hneided  with,  his  own  jdans*— ^hat  it  had  long  been  his 
intention  to  attack  Tippoo^  and  that  he  had  communicated 
it  to  the  Pttshwah. 

The  Nisam^  howerer,  daimed  the  merit  of  a  ready  co« 
operation  with  the  EngUsh,  of  a  decision  in  theiif  fiivourt 
without  waiting  to  ascertain  the  disposition  of  the  Paishwah, 
and  of  an  earUer  commencement  ci  hostilities  than  he  had 
inttfided*   . 

The  Nisam'^s  declaration  was  soon  followed  by  a  ques- 
tion from  him  to  the  resident,  as  to  the  part  whidi  the  Com- 
pany would  take  if,  during  the  absence  of  his  army  while 
assisting  the  Company,  the  Pai^wah  invited  by  Tippoo 
should  invade  the  dominions  of  his  Highness ;  and  the  reply 
of  the  resident,  which  he  acknowledges  to  be  unguarded, 
waS)  that  the  Company  ought  to  mcrijice  their  all  in  his 
Highnesses  defence.  The  minister  subsequently  requested 
that  Lord  Ccnnwallis  would  introduce  in  one  of  his  lett^v 
an  expression  implying,  in  general  terms,  that  he  should 
consider  any  attempt  to  disturb  the  p»oe  of  his  Highnesses 
dominions,  whilst  engaged  with  us  in  the  war  against  Tippoo, 
in  thesamelig^t  as  an  attempt  to  disturb  those  of  the  Com^ 
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pany.  He  had  previously  signified  his  wish  that  the  defen^ 
sive  alltance  should  be  made.geneml,  and  both  the  Nisam 
imd  his  minister  had  evinced  a  -disposition  to  connect  tbmk* 
selves  by  the  closest  ties  with  thifei  government. 

The  following  extract  ft^dm  the  Gk)vermM--generars  letter 
of  the  l«th  Aprils  1790,  to  the  rodent  At  Hyderabad,  will 
Alimish  the  most  material  information  on  this  suligect :— *     • 

**  You  may  likewise  take  that  opportunity  to  ^presd 
both  to  himself  (the  Niaam)  Mid  to  ABeem*uUOmrah>  bo# 
highly  sensible  I  am  of  the  liberal  manner  in  which  they 
received  my  proportions  to  join  with  the  Company  in  the 
{absent  war.  and  <^  the  openness  and  fairness  with  whkh 
they  have  discussed  the  different  articles  which  are  to  con* 
fititute  the  terms  of  our  allianoe ;  and  you  may  give  them 
the  strongest  assurances  that  they  shall  have  no  reason  to 
Jrepent  of  their  having  treated  me  with  so  mudi  cimdour^ 
but  that,  in  retiurn,  I  shall  have  pleasure  in  embradng 
cva-y  oppottiinity  thatoffbrs  to  give  them  convincing  proofe 
of  ray  sincerity  and  friendship. 

"  I  trust  that  the  more  that  his  Highness  reflects  upon 
the  nature  of  his  proposition,  that  I  would  engage  to  inter- 
fere in  case  the  Mahrattas  <should  at  any  time  make  unrea- 
sonable demands  upon  him,  he  will  more  clearly  see  that, 
as  die  Mahrattas  have  acceded  heartily  and  cordially  to  the 
confederacy,  it  would  be  highly  improper  in  me  to  suppose 
that  they  would  be  inclined  to  treat  one  of  their  own  allies 
irith  injustice ;  and,  consequently,  such  an  assurance  must 
appear  to  them  in  a  light  highly  injurious  and  offensive. 
But,  in  order  to  prove  to  his  Highness  how  anxious  I  am  to 
go  every  justifiable  length  to  show  my  regard  to  his  interests, 
and  to  gratify  him  in  his  wishes,  you  may  inform  him  that, 
provided  the  Mahrattas  do  not  positively  object  to  it,  I 
will  agree  to  its  becoming  an  additional  article  in  the  present 
treaty,  that,  should  differences  arise  between  any  two  of  the 
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confederates,  the  third  party  shall  be  bound  to  interpose  his 
good  offices,  and  to  take  every  means  in  his  power  to  bring 
those  differences  to  a  just  and  amicable  settlement ;  and  you 
may  add  to  his  Highness,  to  Azeem-uI-Omrah,  and  to  Mear 
Abal  Kassim,  that  should  an  article  to  that  effect  be  oi* 
sented  to  by  the  Poonah  government^  and  any  case  should 
arise,  in  which  my  interference  should  be  called  upon  in 
consequence  of  it,  they  will  always  find  me  in  the  best  dis- 
position to  endeavoiu:  to  save  his  Highness  from  the  necessity 
of  submitting  to  injury." 

This  is  the  substance  of  what  preceded  the  treaty.  It 
now  remains  to  state  what  passed  subsequent  to  it  at  the 
period  of  general  pacification  at  Seringapatam.  Huny 
Punt,  on  the  part  of  the  Mahrattas,  and  Azeem-ul-Omrah, 
on  that  of  the  Nizam,  proposed  to  Lord  Comwallis  to  enter 
into  a  guarantee  treaty,  in  fuller  explanation  of  the  13th 
and  16th  articles  of  the  treaties  of  Poonah  and  Paungal, 
with  a  view  to  render  the  terms  of  them  more  precise,  and 
to  define  the  operations  to  be  pursued  by  the  three  contracts 
ing  parties,  in  the  event  of  future  molestation,  or  attack,  by 
Tippoo,  against  either  of  them. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  detail  the  negotiations  which  followed 
these  propositions ;  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  the  written  de- 
claration which  the  residents  were  instructed  to  deliver  to 
their  respective  courts,  if  they  manifested  evasion  or  back- 
wardness in  entering  into  the  proposed  explanation,  viz., 
'*  That  we  consider  the  three  parties  to  be  bound  to  each 
other,  to  act  with  their  whole  force  against  Tippoo,  in 
the  event  of  his  attacking  either  of  them,  without  clear  imd 
just  provocation,  but  in  no  other  case  whatever."'  That  the 
draft  of  an  explanatory  treaty  was  prepared  by  Lord  Com- 
wallis, and  transmitted  to  the  residents  at  Hyderabad  and 
Poonah,  by  whom  it  was  explained  to  the  ministers  of  their 
respective  courts,  tliat  the  Mahrattas  required  time  for  con- 
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sidering  it,  but  Azeem*uI-Omndi  positively  declared  his  r^ • 
solution  not  to  agree  to  the  guarantee  treaty,  until  his 
master^s  request  concerning  Kumool  had  been  complied 
ynth ;  that  he  afterwards  retracted  this  declaration ,  and  ex- 
pressed his  consent  to  accede  to  the  proposidcms  o(  Lord 
Comwallis,  without  waiting  for  the  determination  of  the 
Mahrattas ;  that  another  draft  of  an  explanatory  treaty  was 
afterwards  prepared  by  the  Mahrattas,  and  that  the  discus- 
sion has  long  since  been  brought  to  a  close,  without  any 
spedfic  agreement,  under  a  satisfactory  declaration  from  the 
Mahratta  minister,  that  his  state  was  ready  to  act  agreeably 
to  existing  treaties,  and  an  expressed  acquiescence  of  the 
Nizam  to  the  proposed  draft  of  Lord  Comwallis. 

I  shall  now  consider  the  arguments  by  which  the  Nizam 
may  be  presumed  to  urge  his  daim  to  our  assistance,  in  the 
event  of  the  premised  suppositions. 

That  he  is  by  treaty  entitled  to  the  assistance  of  the  Com- 
pany, as  well  as  that  of  the  Mahrattas,  if  Tippoo  should 
attack  his  dominions,  without  just  cause  or  provocation,  and 
the  defection  of  one  party  to  the  treaty  cannot  exonerate 
the  other  from  the  obligations  which  it  has  contracted  to 
discharge ;  that,  so  far  from  being  justified  in  refuang  him 
aid  against  Tippoo,  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  stand  forth  and 
compel  the  third  party  to  perform  its  stipulations. 

That  the  article  imposing  the  obligation  of  assistance  is 
clear  and  positive  in  its  terms,  and  contains  no  expression 
or  condition  to  justify  a  secession  on  our  parts;  that  his 
reliance  in  making  the  treaty  was  upon  our  good  faith,  as 
he  not  only  well  knew  the  treachery  of  the  Mahrattas,  but 
plainly  intimated  his  suspicions  of  it  during  the  preliminary 
negotiations;  that,  at  the  period  of  making  the  treaty,  our 
interest  dictated  the  necessity  of  entering  into  an  alliance 
with  him,  whether  the  Mahrattas  became  parties  to  it  or 
not,— and  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  if  he  had  insisted  upon 
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an  offewive  and  defi^sive  engagement,  in  g^eral  terma,  it 
must  hsFe  been  acceded  to ;  that  if  we  are  at  liberty  to 
renounce  the  performance  of  our  stipulations,  because  the 
Mahrattas  have  violated  their  engagements,  or  for  other 
rea6on9  of  coilv^iiaice  or  policy,  that  good  faith,  which  is 
thf  basitf  and  cement  of  treaties,  is  subverted,  as  a  pretence 
equally  valid  can  never  be  wanting  to  authorize  a  departure 
Strom  the  most  solemn  obligations. 

That  Tippoo's  aggression  must  be  with  or  without  the 
concert  of.  the  Mahrattas,  and,  in  dther  case,  we  are  bound 
to  expose  it,  but  more  pcuiicularly  should  he  take  the  fidd 
against  the  Nizam  as  the  confederate  of  the  Paishwah,  as 
such  a  confederacy  on  his  part  would  be  a  direct  and  insult- 
ing violation  of  the  treaty,  which  it  would  be  our  indiq)ens- 
ible  duty  to  resent. 

To  these  arguments  the  following  may  be  opposed  :-^ 

Noticing  can  be  clearer  than  that  the  treaty,  by  the  terms 
of  it,  is  a  tripartite  engagement,  binding  and  uniting  three 
states  for  their  reciprocal  security  against  a  declared  common 
^lemy;  and  supposing  the  guarantee  estabhshed  by  it  to 
be  maintained  by  the  joint  efforts  and  cooperation  of  the 
three  allies.  Upon  this  principle,  all  explanations  and  acts 
cHiginating  out  of  the  treaty  were  to  take  place  by  mutual 
communication  and  the  concurr^ce  <^  the  three  allied 
powers.  That  as  the  union  of  the  three  allies  was  the  basis 
of  the  treaty,  the  continuance  of  that  union,  or  friendship,  is 
^sential  to  the  performance  of  the  obligations  imposed  by 
it,  and  a  war  between  two  of  the  parties  totally  changes  the 
relative  situation  of  all. 

A  junction  between  Tippoo  and  one  of  two  parties  tp  the 
treaty,  whilst  at  war  with  each  other,  is  to  be  considered 
with  reference  to  the  causes  of  hostilities  between  the  two 
parties  engaged  in  them.  The  treaty  can  never  be  con- 
strued with  that  rigour,  as  in  all  cases  to  preclude  any  of  the 
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parties  to  it  from  forming  such  allianccas  as  may  be  oeceft- 
sary  to  his  safety;  and  upon  a  supposition  that  the  justice 
of  the  war  between  the[Nizam  and  Paishwah  is  decidedly  on 
one  side,  and  that  the  other  has  been  compelled  into  it  by 
unprovoked  aggression,  self-preservation  would  justify  a^ 
alliance  between  the  aggrieved  party  and  Tippoo.     On  the 
other  hand,  a  confederacy  between  him  and  one  of  the  par- 
ties to  the  triple  alliance,  against  any  other  party,  from 
amlHtipus  motives,  may  be  pronounced  a  gross  ipfraction  of 
that  alliance  with  respect  to  the  state  confederating  withi 
Tippoo.     The  inference  from  this  reasoning,  in  point  of 
fact,  bears  rather  against  the  Nizam,  as  his  advance  towards 
Bidder,  if  not  an  act  of  aggresaon  against  the  Mahratta 
state,  was  indisputably  with  a  view  to  take  part  in  the  dis- 
B^sions  between  Sindia  and  the  minister,  and  so  far  an 
indication  ci  hostiUty.     In  an  early  stage  of  those  measures 
which  have  contributed  to  involve  thp  Nizam  in  his  present 
embarrassment,  the  consequences  of  them  were  distinctly 
pelted  out  to  Azeem-ul-Omrah ;  and  whilst  the  impor- 
tance of  a  good  understanding  withBallajee  Pundhit  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  Nizam's  government  was  urged  to  him, 
be  was  at  the  same  time  apprized  of  the  destructive  ten- 
dency to  his  Highnesft's  affairs  of  4  rupture  with  the  Mah- 
ratta minister. 

To  support  the  Nizam  against  Tippoo,  if  he  should  seize 
the  opportunity  of  actual  hostility  between  his  Highness  and 
the  Mahrattas,  to  attack  the  territories  of  the  former  without 
IHx>vocation,  must  necessarily  involve  us  in  a  war  with  the 
Mahrattas,  a  predicament  which  the  obligations  of  the 
treaty  never  supposed.  I  state  this  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, for  the  operations  of  the  field  would  lead  to  it :  even 
though  the  invasion  were  not  originally  concerted  or  intended 
between  Tippoo  and  the  Paishwah,  we  cannot  conceive  it 
possible  for  us  to  fight  against  Tippoo  alone,  in  defence  of 
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the  Nizam,  and  with  the  co-operation  of  his  forces,  whilst 
he  b  engaged  with  the  Mahrattas;  and  to  prosecute  the 
war  with  effect  against  Tippoo,  we  must  commence  hostili- 
ties at  the.  same  time  with  the  Mahrattas.  But  if  a  con- 
trary supposition  were  admissible,  the  whole  burthen  of 
repelling  and  punishing  the  aggression  of  Tippoo  would 
exclusively  fall  upon  us,  contrary  to  the  spirit,  meaning, 
and  terms  of  the  Mple  alliance. 

We  are  respectively  bound  by  different  treaties  with  the 
Nizam  and  Mahrattas,  not  to  assbt  their  enemies ;  and  we 
are  bound  in  a  guaranty  with  both,  for  the  object  of  recipro- 
cal security  against  Tippoo  :  the  first  imposes  a  neutrality 
on  our  parts  with  respect  to  the  Nizam  and  to  the  Mahrat- 
tas; and  the  second,  the  obligation  of  mutual  support 
agiunst  Tippoo.  The  stipulations  of  the  last  imply  and 
express  the  continuance. of  amity  between  the  three  con- 
tracting parties,  as  the  foundation  oi  that  concert  which  is 
the  very  essence  of  the  treaty,  and  by  which  the  security 
derived  from  it  can  alone  be  maintained.  '  Hostilities  be^ 
tween  any  two  of  the  parties  is  in  fact,  as  long  as  they  last, 
a  subversion  of  the  principles  of  the  treaty. 

The  primary  question,  as  far  as  regards  the  obligations 
of  the  treaty,  is  reducible  to  a  very  narrow  compass,  and  is 
resolvable  into  this  statement, — whether  the  treaty  of  Paun- 
gul  is  to  be  deemed  a  separate  independent  agreement  be- 
tween us  and  the  Nizam,  or  connecting  in  all  its  obligations 
him  and  the  Mahrattas.  The  terms  of  it  most  clearly  prove 
it  tp  be  a  triple  alliance,  by  which  three  parties  are  bound 
together  against  a  presumed  enemy,  for  their  reciprocal 
security,  which  is  to  be  maintained  by  their  joint  efforts, 
and,  if  necessary,  with  their  whole  power.  To  the  argu- 
ment, that  the  secession  of  one  party  from  performing  the 
obligations  of  the  treaty  does  not  release  the  other,  because 

is  not  so  expressed  in  it,  and  because  such  a  clause  would 
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have  been  inserted,  if  this  had  been  the  intention  of  the 
contracting  parties,  it  may  be  replied,  that  this  construction 
is  inadmissible,  for  it  requires  more  than  was  intended  by 
the  treaty  itself,  as  it  involves  the  necessity,  or,  at  all  events, 
the  risk,  of  a  war  with  one  of  the  parties  to  it.  This  is  a 
case  which  the  treaty  never  supposed,  and  all  the  stipula- 
tions in  it  are  formed  upon  a  contrary  presumption. 

In  reply  to  other  argiunents  it  may  be  observed,  that 
both  the  Nizam  and  the  Mahrat|as  were  previously  disposed 
to  war  with  Tippoo,  and  that  in  all  probability  they  would 
have  carried  this  intention  into  effect,  if  the  Company  had 
not  been  compelled  into  hostilities  with  that  prince ;  that 
they  embraced   with  alacrity  the  favourable  opportunity 
afforded  them  by  the  determination  of  this  government,  and 
can  claim  no  other  merit,  than  that  they  were  induced  by  it 
to  commence  their  operations  at  an  earlier  period  than  they 
had,  at  first  proposed.     The  clause  to  which  Lord  Com- 
wallis  signified  his  conditional  acquiescence  was  not  inserted 
in  the  treaty,  and  it  is  evident  that  it  would  have  been 
objected  to  by  the  Mahrattas*      The  Nizam  himself  has 
afforded  a  proof  of  the  latitude  in  which  he  views  the  article 
of  the  guarantee  treaty  under  discussion,  by  his  declaration 
to  withhold  his  acquiescence  to  the  proposed  explanatory 
engagement,  until  our  concurrence  was  obtained  to   the 
object  which  he  bad  in  view. 

In  discussing  the  nature  and  force  of  the  obligations  of 
the  treaty,  we  are  not  to  be  biassed  by  any  considerations 
of  the  weakness  of  the  Nizam,  and  the  probability  of  an 
attack  upon  him  only.  Such  considerations  apply  to  the 
question  of  expediency ^  and  the  point  of  obligation  is  to 
be  argued  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  supposition  extended 
to  an  attack  upoxi  the  Mahrattas  by  Tippoo.  If  the  terms 
of  the  treaty,  under  the  stated  circumstances,  prescribe  the 
pbli^tion  x){  assisting  the  Nizam  against  Tippoo^  thev  mu§t 
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be  construed  to  require  our  assistance  in  favour  of  tte 
Bfahrattas  under  siniihr  drcnmstances,  if  attacked  by  that 
prince,  and  the  probable  ruin  of  the  one,  with  the  aggran- 
dizement of  the  other,  would  be  the  necessary  consequence 
of  such  aid. 

Although  hostilities  between  the  Mahrattas  and  Nizam  is 
a  dissolution  of  all  existing  treaties  between  them,  yet  they 
are  both  still  bound  to  us.  I  am  at  the  same  time  aware 
that  if  Tippoo  were  to  attack  the  possessions  of  the  Company, 
whilst  the  Mahrattas  and  Nizam  are  at  war  with  each  other^ 
howerer  they  might  profess  an  adherence  to  the  stipulations 
of  the  treaty,  they  would  not  be  in  a  situation  to  execute 
them.  But  with  the  restoration  of  peace  the  power  of  fhl- 
filling  their  stipulations  may  again  ensue,  and  the  omtract* 
ing  parties  may  again  stand  in  the  situation  whidi  the 
treaty  supposed.  Upon  this  principle,  if  Tippoo  were  to 
attack  either  the  Nizam  or  Mahrattas,  whilst  at  war  with 
each  other,  I  should  deem  it  necessary,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  call  upon  the  third  party  to  perform  his  stipulations.  It 
might  induce  the  two  parties  at  war  to  make  peace  with 
each  other;  and,  at  all  events,  would  either  ^ew  that 
Tippoo's  attack  was  by  concert  with  one  of  the  aBies,  or 
prove  a  direct  breach  of  the  treaty  agmnst  the  ally  refusing 
his  aid  in  defence  of  the  party  attacked,  and  thus  leave  us  at 
liberty  to  act  as  we  might  think  proper.  But  I  do  not  hold 
this  government  bound  to  asidst  either  party  against  Tippoo, 
unless  peace  were  previously  established  betweai  the  Mah- 
rattas and  the  Nizam. 

Having  discussed  the  obligations  of  die  treaty,  X  shall 
now  consider  the  question  of  assistmg  the  Nizam,  on  the 
grounds  of  political  expediency. 

In  deciding  against  the  Nizam^s  claim  to  our  asastance 
agamst  Tippoo,  without  the  co-operation  of  the  Mahrattas, 
I  am  not  to  suppose  that  he  will  yield  his  conviction  to  those 
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arguments  which  have  Batisfied  my  judgment.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  are,  to  conclude  that  he  will  be  inclmed  to  view 
our  neutrality  as  a  desertion  of  his  cause,  which  fll  repays 
Us  co-<^)eration  with  us,  and  his  anxiety  to  unite  with  us 
by  the  closest  ties.  We  are  therefore,  in  the  occurrence  of 
the  su}^po8ed  evenf,  which  I  am  far  from  deeming  probable, 
to  look  to  the  indisposition  of  the  Nizam  to  the  British 
Interests  in  India,  and  to  the  consequences  of  it.  In  truth, 
the  whole  tenor  of  the  Nizam's  conduct,  from  the  earliest 
period,  proves  that  he  has  been  friendly  or  inimical  to  the 
British  government,  as  it  suited  his  immediate  views;  and 
that  his  later  union  with  us  has  proceeded  from  a  motive  of 
deriving  support  from  our  coimtenance  and  power. 

The  apprehensions  and  dangers  suggested  by  this  consl* 
deration  are  remote,  and,  at  present,  the  question,  the  deci- 
sion of  which  presumes  them,  has  not  been  forced  upon  our 
determination.  But  whilst  they  are  possible,  it  is  our  duty 
seriously  to  weigh  the  probable  consequences  of  neglecting 
the  Nizam,  or  c^  supporting  him  against  the  joint  invasion 
of  the  Mi^attas  and  Tippoo  Sultaun. 

The  destruction  of  the  Nizam'^s  power,  and  the  aggran- 
dizement of  that  of  his  enemies,  must  be  the  consequence  of 
kaving  him  without  support,  and  Tippoo  and  the  Mdirattas 
win  of  course  become  proportionably  dangerous. 

On  the  other  hand,  whed  we  reflect  upon  the  vices  and 
imbecility  of  the  Nizam's  administration,  the  impossibility  o^ 
directing  his  politics,  without  usurping  his  government,  and 
the  dangers  of  perpetual  war,  the  consequence  of  such  inter^ 
ference,— when  we  consider  the  diiB^ulty  of  making  any 
effectual  impression  in  the  Mahratta  state  by  our  forces,  the 
comparative  facility  with  which  they  might  injure  us^ — the 
magnitude  of  the  resources  and  exertions,  as  well  as  the 
number  of  troops  both  native  and  European,  which  would 
be  required  to  oppose  the  united  efforts  of  the  Mahrattas 
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and  Tippoo— and  the  inevitable  ruin  of  a  long  protracted 
war — ^the  inducement  to  support  the  Nizam,  at  the  hazard 
of  such  impending  consequences,  ought  to  be  much  stronger 
than  the  appreh^ision  of  future  evils  firom  the  subversicm  of 
his  power. 

This  event,  before  it  could  be  effectually  opposed  by  the 
assbtance  of  this  government,  would  be  the  probable  con* 
sequence  of  an  invasion  of  his  dominions  by  TippoD  and  the 
Mahrattas,  and  it  is  at  least  dubious  if  any  efforts  on  our 
part  could  procure  his  re-establidunent. 

But,  above  all,  it  is  indisp^fisably  necessary  to  advert  to 
the  situation  of  ailairs  in  Europe,  which  precludes  the  ex* 
pectation  of  receiving  any  considerable  reinforcem^it  of 
troops  during  the  continuance  of  the  war,  and  impresses  the 
necessity  of  preserving,  by  every  eflbrt,  peace  with  all  the 
powers  in  India. 

Under  the  supposition  of  the  annihilaticm  of  the  power  of 
the  Nizam,  by  the  combination  of  Tippoo  and  the  Mah^ 
lattas,  the  probability  is  as  great  that  they  would  attack 
each  other,  as  that  they  would  unite  to  invade  the  territo^ 
ries  of  the  Company ;  and,  if  it  were  otherwise,  the  pro- 
gressive accumulation  <^  our  resoiurces  would  enaUe  us 
better  to  reast  their  confederacy  against  us.  Our  political 
consequence  might  lose  something  of  its  importance  in  the 
estimate  of  the  native  powers,  by  leaving  the  Nizam  to  his 
fate ;  but  although  I  am  fully  sensible  of  the  value  of 
opmion  in  this  country,  it  cannot  be  placed  in  competitioa 
with  the  greater  evils  attending  a  war  with  Tippoo  and  the 
Mahrattas,  which  I  consider  the  unavoidable  consequence 
of  supporting  singly  the  Nizam  against  Tippoo,  if  that 
prince  should  attack  him,  whilst  engaged  in  hostilities  with 
thePaishwah. 

Independently  of  the  reasons  for  affording  protection  to 
the  Nizam,  which  ar^  suggested  by  a  consideration  of  th^ 
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oonsequenoies'  foUowing  the  denial  of  our  asfiistance,  other 
motives  occur.  The  conduct  of  the  British  government  in 
resenting  the  attack  upon  their  ally,  the  Rajah  of  Travan- 
core,  during  the  war,  and  in  the  negotiations  for  the  termi- 
nation of  it,  not  only  gained  us  the  confidence  of  our  allies, 
but  establish^  the  British  reputation  throughout  India  for 
good  faith,  firmness,  and  moderation ;  but  in  weighing  these 
motives,  we  must  attend  to  self-preservation,  including  the 
permanency  of  the  British  possessions  in  India. 

I  have  now  considered  a  question  whidi  I  most  sincerely 
hope  we  shall  not  be  compelled  to  decide,  and  I  shall  take 
this  opportunity  of  recording  some  reflections  which  I  have 
frequently  revolved. 

Whether  the  dissensions  between  the  Faishwah  and  the 
Nizam  are  terminated  in  war  or  by  negotiation,  there  is  too 
much  reason  to  fear  that  the  Nizam  will  fall  under  the 
subjection  of  the  Mahrattas,  and  on  this  event  his  power, 
under  their  controul  and  direction,  will  become  an  accumu* 
lation  of  their  strength,  already  exorbitant 

This,  apprehension  cannot  have  escaped  the  Nizam,  and 
it  seems  natural  to  conclude  that,  having  no  expectation  of 
our  support,  he  would  endeavour  to  avoid  subjection  to  the 
Mahrattas,  by  forming  an  union  with  Tippoo.  Whether 
he  has  really  ever  had  this  in  contemplation  I  am  not 
informed,  but  I  have  already  assigned  reasons  which  I  still 
think  satisfactory  for  deeming  it  impracticable. 

Surmises  have  been  propagated,  on  the  other  hand,  of  a 
meditated  confederacy  between  Tippoo  and  the  Mahrattas ; 
this  also  I  deem  improbable,  unless  the  latter  should  be 
forced  into  it  by  our  avowed  support  of  the  Nizam  against 
them.  They  are,  I  presume,  satisfied  on  this  head ; 
Tippoo  would,  I  doubt  not,  be  ready  to  accept  overture^ 
from  the  Faishwah  for  such  a  confederacy,  but  I  think  they 
^^1  not  be  made,  and  I  entertain  Uttle  apprehension  that^ 
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he  will  At  present  venture  to  attack  the  domhiidiis  of  the 
Ni2aro,  widiout  the  concat  of  the  Mahrattas.  If  he  should, 
the  most  probaUe  consequences  of  such  an  attempt  would, 
in  my  opinion,  be  these,  that  the  Mahrattas,  in  die  first 
instance,  would  make  thehr  own  terms  with  the  Ni«am,  and 
then  unite  with  us  to  defend  hia  territories  against  Tippoo, 

The  sovcre^ty  of  India  may  be  now  comdered  to  be 
exercised  by  the  Mahrattas,  Tippoo,  the  Nizam,  and  the 
English. 

The  power  of  the  house  ot  Sindia  has  become  subject  to 
the  control  oi  the  Paishwah  by  means  which  were  foreseen, 
without  any  immediate  prospect  that  his  successor  will 
recover  that  independence  which  Sindia  himsdf  possessed ; 
and  the  paramount  government  of  Poonah  enjoys  and  exer- 
cises a  most  extensive  influence  and  authority  over  all  the 
constituent  and  dependant  members  of  the  Mahratta  emjwre. 
If,  then,  there  be  assignable  limitation,  it  is  wkh  respect  to 
the  Berar  Rajah,  who,  from  situation  and  circumstances, 
has  less  interest  and  concern  in  the  general  politics  of  the 
Mahratta  state,  and  carries  on  his  administration  indepen- 
dently of  it.  But  his  dependence  is  constitutional,  and  the 
present  Rajah,  as  I  am  informed,-  recrived  the  confirmation 
of  his  succession^  with  the  insignia  of  his  inv^titiire,  firom 
the  Paishwah,  and  although  it  should  be  granted  that  he  is 
not  disposed  to  enter  into  any  measures  inimical  to  the  Bri- 
tish interests  in  India,  we  may  with  certainty  conclude  that 
he  would  take  no  active  part  with  this  government  agunst 
the  Paishwah. 

The  power  of  the  Mahratta  empire,  williout  the  coKipe- 
ration  of  the  Berar  Rajah,  is  sufficiently  formidable,  and  the 
forces  under  General  De  Boigne  may  perhaps  be  deemed 
equal  to  that  of  two  English  brigades. 

The  nature  of  the  Mahratta  government  is  well  known 
to  be  avaricious,  grasping,  and  ambitious,— 'that  it  never 
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neglects  any  opportunity  of  extending  its  power,  or  dggran- 
dizing  its  wealth,  with  little  tolicitude  as  to  the  rectitude  of 
the  means  employed  in  obtaining  these  objects. 

But  although  the  accumulated  power  of  the  Mahrattad 
is  great,  it  is  not  collected  for  enterprise  without  delay  and 
diAiculty,  as  we  may  learn  even  from  recent  events.  This 
difficulty  and  delay  may  be  imputed  to  the  nature  of  the 
Mahratta  constitution,  to  the  separate  interests  and  pursuits 
of  the  dependant  members  of  it,  which  sddom  admit  of  a 
distant  or  speedy  diyersion  of  their  forces,  and  to  the  great 
extent  of  the  empire  from  which  the  troops  are  to  be  drawn. 
In  this  diversity  of  interests  a  principle  of  discord  exists, 
which,  although  it  may  disappear  whenever  the  safety  of  thd 
Mahratta  state  is  endangered  by  attack,  opens  an  impedi- 
ment to  the  union  of  the  effijrts  of  the  empire  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hostile  invasion. 

Friendship  or  alliance  now  subsists  between  the  British 
government  and  the  Mahratta  state,  and  its  feudatories,  the 
Rajah  of  Berar,  Sindia,  and  Holkar;  but  though  some 
advantage  may  arise  from  a  friendly  connexion  with  the 
feudatories,  and  greater  perhaps  from  the  apprehension 
which  they  may  entertain  of  danger  to  their  respective  in- 
terests in  the  event  of  hostilities  between  the  British  an^ 
the  Mahratta  state,  it  would  be  unsafe  to  rely  too  much 
upon  this  consideration;  on  the  contrary,  if  that  event 
should  occur,  whilst  we  employed  the  best  means  which 
policy  could  suggest  to  effect  a  disunion  of  interests  among 
the  different  chieftains,  our  exertions  must  be  made  on  an 
expectation  of  die  united  opposition  of  all. 

With  respect  to  all  the  powers  in  India,  our  actual  secu- 
rity is  our  strength,  but  with  regard  to  the  Mahrattas  the 
alarm  of  danger  is  lessened,  by  a  consideration  that  a  wider 
and  safer  career  is  open  to  their  ambition,  in  t}ie  absolute 
subjection  of  numerous  petty  states  in  Hindustan,  some  of 
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which  are  independent,  whilst  others  are  partially  under 
their  control,  than  by  attacking  our  poesessions,  or  those  oi 
our  aUies.  Our  security  may  be  deemed  to  be  further  con- 
firmed by  our  avowed  principles,  in  comparison  with  those 
of  Tippoo  Sultaun,  whose  ambition  is  as  notorious  as  our 
disavowal  of  extending  the  British  territories  by  arms.  But 
after  aU,  we  Ore  never  to  forget  that  a  dominion  exercised 
by  fbrdgners  must  ever  be  viewed  in  a  hostile  light, — that 
an  union  merely  political  is,  in  the  highest  degree,  precarious 
— and  that  if  the  whole  power  of  the  Mahratta  state  were 
directed  against  us,  we  should  find  ourselves  very  vulnera- 
ble in  many  pM*ts,  and  in  some  perhaps  at  present  unsus« 
pected. 

If  Tippoo  were  at  the  same  time  to  join  the  confederacy, 
or  an  Europ^m  enemy  superadd  the  weight  of  his  power,  the 
successful  termination  of  the  contest  would  require  the 
utmost  exertions  both  here  and  in  Europe. 

The  British  territories  on  the  Granges  are  open  to  inva* 
sion  by  Cuttack,  by  the  west,  and  including  the  Vizier'*s 
dominions  on  the  north.  With  respect  to  the  Vizier,  I  shall 
only  here  say,  that,  whilst  his  administration  continues  on 
its  present  footing,  we  should  derive  no  effective  assistance 
from  his  troops,  and  that  we  must  rather  expect  to  find 
enemies, than  friends  in  his  dominions,  which  are  inhabited 
and  surrounded  by  numerous  hardy  and  needy  adventurers, 
without  attachment  or  allegiance,  and  ready  to  take  anna 
in  any  cause  that  would  provide  them  spoil. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  expatiate  on  the  character  of  Tippoo» 
the  leading  principle  of  which  is  ambition,  and  that  has  no 
friendships.  We  know  by  experience  his  abilities— -he  has 
confidants  and  advisers,  but  no  minister,  and  inspects^ 
superintends,  and  regulates  himself  all  the  details  of  his 
government — he  maintains  dignity  without  ostentation — th^ 
peasantry  of  his  cjominions  are  protected,  and  their  labours 
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encouraged  and  rewarded.  Before  the  late  War,  reports 
were  continually  propagated,  of  his  cruelty  and  tyranny, 
with  respect  to  his  subjects  in  Malabar, — they  were  not  ill 
founded,  but  that  they  were  greatly  exaggerated  may  be 
established  by  one  consideration,  that,  during  the  contest 
with  him,  no  person  of  character,  rank,  or  influence,  in  his 
hereditary  dominions,  deserted  his  cause.  With  less  bigotry 
than  is  usually  imputed  to  him,  we  know  his  zeal  for  his  re- 
ligion to  be  strong,  and  his  ambition  acquires  new  motives  of 
action  from  this  principle. 

Since  the  termination  of  hostilities,  he  has  faithfully  dis- 
charged all  the  obligations  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  his 
attention  appears  to  have  been  more  immediately  directed 
to  the  improvement  of  his  finances  by  economy,  to  the 
internal  administration  of  his  country,  and  to  repair  and 
strengthen  Seringapatam.  No  part  of  his  conduct  has  in- 
dicated hostility  towards  us  or  our  allies,  but  we  have  infor- 
mation that  he  entertains  a  particular  resentment  against  the 
Nizam,  and  a  contempt  for  him. 

His  obvious  policy  is  to  wait  until  events  produce  a  dis* 
union  amongst  the  confederates,  and  to  foment  it  if  he  can. 

The  weakness  of  the  Nizam's  administration  would  pro- 
bably have  an  irresistible  temptation  to  his  resentment  and 
ambition,  if  he  were  not  protected  by  the  triple  alliance,  but 
the  subversion  of  the  British  power,  as  opposing  the  firmest 
barrier  to  his  ambition,  must  naturally  be  the  object  which 
he  has  most  in  view. 

.  Of  the  three  powers,  therefore,  which  I  have  mentioned, 
I  shall  observe,  that  the  aid  of  the  Nizam  can  never  enable 
us  to  hold  the  balance  of  India, — that  the  ambition  of  Tip- 
poo  has  more  and  stronger  motives  for  action  than  that  of 
the  Mahrattas — and  that  the  consolidation  of  our  alliance 
with  the  latter  is  an  object  of  the  first  importance  to  us. 
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With  their  idd,  whuA  we  might  expect,  we  ooold  always 
oppose  Tippoo  and  any  European  power^rom  Tijqpoo  we 
ooidd  never  hope  for  assistance,  or  scarcely  neutrality* 

In  the  event  of  hostilities  with  the  Mahrattas,  I  think  it 
probable  that  an  useful  alliance  might  be  formed  with  the 
porthem  Bajahs,  and  perhaps  even  with  some  of  the  Seik 
chiefs.  But  I  should  not  advise  entering  into  ofiensive  and 
defensive  alliances  with  them,  as  a  precautiwary  security, 
on  this  princi{de,  that  the  danger  attending  them  would 
probably  exceed  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  than  in 
times  of  neoesaty.  It  is  safer,  in  my  ofmiion,  to  trust  to 
the  formation  of  alliances  when  that  necessity  exists ;  and 
this  may  certainly  be  promoted  by  the  moderation  and  sin- 
cerity of  our  language  and  conduct  at  all  times.  The  oar« 
respondence  between  this  government  and  the  principal 
northern  Rajahs  is  regular— ^with  [any  of  the  Sdk  chie& 
pccaflional  only. 

These  general  reflections  may  asdst  the  judgment  in 
forming  a  determination  on  the  primary  question,  which  has 
insensibly  led  to  the  introduction  of  them ;  andif  the  Board 
concur  in  the  result  of  my  <^nion  upon  it,  they  will  fuTi- 
ther,  I  imagine,  agree  with  me,  that  there  is  no  immediate 
probability  that  we  shall  be  involved  in  wmr  in  India.  But 
^th  this  conclusion,  under,  the  uncertain  consequences  of 
hostilities  between  the  Mahrattas  and  the  Nizam — the 
precarious  situation  of  affairs  in  Europe,  and  the  desperate 
exertions  of  the  French,  we  must  admit  the  necessity  of 
being  prq>ared  to  meet  any  extremity.  This,  'in  fw^  is  an 
obligation  of  primary  necessity  at  all  times^  although  our 
preparations  must  be  extended  or  abridged  according  to  the 
impulse  of  dreumstances.  With  respect  to  the  coast  of 
Coromandel,  I  should  ve  submitted  some  propositions 
founded  on  this  consideration  to  the  Board,  if  I  had  not 
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been  informed  by  the  Bight  Honourable  President  of  Tort 
St.  George,  in  a  letter  of  the  18th  Dec^nber,  that,  tot 
similar  reasons,  he  had  called  for  a  list  d?  stores  and  ptm- 
sions  on  the  frontier  ooast-^hat  be  would  take  care  that  th^ 
were  amjdy  supplied,  and  that  the  camp  equipage  should 
be  in  a  state  of  preparation  to  admit  of  our  taking  the  fidd 
upon  a  short  notice.  To  these  measures  I  expressed  my 
concurrence,  and  the  Board  may  recc^lect  my  verbal  com'* 
municgtion  of  them. 

In  Bengal,  as  far  as  immediate  precaution  may  be  ex- 
pedi^t^  little  ranains  to  be  done.  The  Commander4n* 
chief  long  ago  noticed  an  evil  of  a  vary,  smous  taidency, 
the  dispersicm  of  the  r^^ular  troops  in  detachments  upon 
civil  services.  Exclusively  of  the  imposdbility  of  enforcing 
a  proper  disdipline  ov^  troops  so  divided^  it  would  be  diffi* 
cult  to  coHect  any  considerabk  body  at  a  short  warning,  in 
any  part  of  the  provinces,  Calcutta^  perhaps,  excepted ;  and 
whatever  reliance  we  may  place  on  the  submission,,  timi* 
dity,  or  attachment  of  the  subjects  of  this  government, 
nothing  can  be  more  obvious  than  the  nacesmty  of  being 
prepared  at  all  times  to  quell  insurrection. 

At  the  verbal  or  recorded  suggestion  of  the  Commander- 
in-chief,  some  information  was  called  for,  as  preparatory 
to  an  arrangement  &r  correcting  the  evil  noticed  by  him, 
and  lately  further  infDrmation  has  been  required.  It  will 
probably  be  ready  by  the  p^iod  of  his  return  to  the  Presi-c 
dency,  which  may  be  very  ishortly  expected,  and  we  may 
then  avail  oursi^lves  of  his  advice  and  assistance  in  forming 
the  necessary  arrangements. 

But  aft^  die  maturest  reflection  oa  our  situation  in  this 
country^  on  the  policy,  the  character,  the  forces,  and  am- 
bition o[  the  differ^it  powers  in  India,  and  the  dislike 
which  they  must  entertain  to  the  manners,  religion,  and 
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dominion  of  Europeans,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that, 
with  all  our  caution  to  avoid  war,  we  shall  be  always  at 
peace.  'Any  inability  on  our  parts  to  oppose  the  enmity  c^ 
our  neighbours,  would  immediately  make  us  sensiUe  of  its 
effects;  and  for  these  reasons  our  consideration  should  ex- 
tend beyond  a  provision  for  immediate  exigency.  We 
know  from  experience  that  the  natives  of  India  improve  in 
military  tactics,  and  that  every  new  war  with  them  requires 
augmented  exertions  and  forces  on  our  parts ;  and  we  are 
further  to  reflect  that,  exclusively  of  the  protection  of  these 
provinces,  we  must  have  it  in  our  power  to  send  assistance 
to  the  other  possessions  of  the  Company  when  attacked. 

Our  miUtary  establishment  was  formed  nine  years  agt), 
and  in  the  interval  we  have  been  engaged  in  a  war  which 
required  the  united  efforts  of  the  three  Presidencies,  not  to 
mention  the  co-operation  of  the  Nizam  and  the  Mahrattas, 
under  the  direction  of  superior  military  and  political  abili* 
ties,  to  bring  it  to  a  fortunate  conclusion. 

In  addition  to  these  observations,  we  may  assume  it  as 
an  undeniable  principle^  that  to  impose  peace  on  our  heigh* 
hours,  by  the  strength  of  a  military  establishment,  ready  at 
all  times  for  active  or  extensive  exertion,  is  not  only  the 
wisest  but  the  most  economical  system. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  reflections,  I  propose  there- 
fore that  the  Commander-in-chief  should  be  requested  to 
take  into  his  consideration  the  military  establishment  of  this 
government,  and  to  communicate  his  sentiments  whether  he 
deems  it  sufficient  for  the  security  and  protection  of  the 
country  which  it  is  to  defend;  adverting  at  the  same  time 
to  the  reflections  which  I  have  stated ;  and  to  suggest  any 
augmentation,  either  of  the  whole  or  the  parts  of  it,  which 
he  may  deem  expedient,  or  any  alterations  either  in  the  dis- 
position of  the  troops  or  otherwise,' which  he  may  think  proper. 
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_  I  have  ever  been  disposed  to  adhere  as  literally  as  po3sible 
to  the  strictest. interpretation  of  the  restrictive  clause  in  the 
act  of  parliament  against  entering  into  hostilities;  but  in 
the  course  of  my  present  reflections  one  question  has  origi- 
nated from  it,  which  I  think  proper  here  to  state.  To  pur-; 
sue  schemes  of  conquest  and  extendon  of  dominicHi  in 
India  are  declared  (in  the^  preamble  to  the  clause)  to  be 
measures  repugnant  to  the  wish,  the  honour,  and  policy  of 
the  nation ;  and  with  this  preamble  the  prohibition  against 
declaring  war  or  ccnnmencing  hostilities  is  connected,  except 
where  hostilities  have  actuaUy  been  commenced,  or  prepara- 
tions actually  made  for  the  commencement  of  hostilities 
against  the  British  nation  in  India,  or  against  some  of  the 
states  or  princes  dependent  thereon,  or  whose  territories  the 
United  Company  shall  be  at  such  time  engaged  by  any  sub- 
sisting treaty  to  defend  or  guarantee. 

This  clause,  in  literal  construction,  if  any  interpretation 
of  the  guarantee  treaty  with  the  Nizam  and  the  Mahrattas 
against  Tippoo  be  admitted,  is  decisive  against  any  inter- 
ference on  our  parts  in  his  favour  against  Tippoo,  without 
the  cooperation  of  the  Mahrattas ;  and  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  are  such,  under  all  the  considerations  stated,  as 
to  confirm  the  construction  in  point  of  expediency. 

But  it  is  possible  that,  without  any  view  to  the  extension 
of  our  dominions  by  conquest,  a  case  might  arise  in  which 
the  security  of  the  British  possessions  in  India  might  be 
best  consulted  at  the  risk  and  even  certainty  of  hostilities, 
by  taking  part  with  one  state  against  another;  and  the 
question,  upon  this  supposition,  is,  whether  we  should  be 
justified  in  such  a  determination,  where  we  are  not  bound 
by  treaty  to  defend  or  guarantee  the  state  which  it  might 
be  expedient  to  assist  ? — and  it  should,  I  think,  be  referred 
to  the  Honourable  the  Court  of  Directors. 
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To  their  particular  notice,  also,  the  question  which  is  the 
subject  of  this  minute  should  be  pointed  out;  repeating 
my  opinion  of  the  improbability  of  its  being  forced  upon 
our  decisiM,  that  we  may  obtain  their  instructions  icft  oat 
guidance  at  any  futiure  period,  in  ease  It  should  hereitfkr 
occur* 

(Signed)  J«  &10RB4 

Feb.l%179B. 
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LOBD  WELLEStET'd  MlHtTE. 

ForUWilUamy  \2th  August,  1798. 

In  communicating  to  the  Board  tn  authentic  copy  of  the 
prodamation  issued  by  the  Governor-general  of  the  Isle  of 
France  during  the  residence  ot  the  ambassadors  of  Tippoo 
Sultaun  in  that  island,  I  informed  the  Board  that  I  would 
prepare  the  detail  of  sudi  measures  as  appeared  to  me  most 
advisable,  for  the  purpose  of  frustrating  the  united  efforts  of 
Tippoo  Suhaun  and  of  France.  Accordingly,  I  h^ve  laid 
before  the  Board,  for  that  necessary  purpose,  a  number  of 
propositions  connected  in  their  principle  as  well  as  in  their 
object;  and  I  have  endeavoured  to  carry  the  proposed 
system  of  measures  into  ^ecution  with  every  practicaMe 
d^ree  of  £Hgence  and  despatch.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  I  did  not  take  charge  of  this  government  until  the  18^ 
of  May;  that  the  proclamation  did  not  make  its  first  ap- 
pearance at  this  preffldency  until  the  8th  of  June,  and  was 
not  authenticated  here  until  the  ISth  of  June,  I  trust  it  will 
appear  that  I  have  proceeded  with  as  much  expedition  as 
was  compatible  with  the  due  consideration  of  the  various 
and  important  questions  which  demanded  my  dedaon. 
Although  the  leading  objects  of  the  several  propositions 
which  have  been  adopted  by  this  government  may  be  col- 
lected from  my  late  correspondence  with  the  governments  of 
Fort  St.  George  and  Bombay,  and  with  the  residents  at 
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Poonah  and  Hyderabad,  it  may  be  useful  to  review  with 
more  particularity  the  circumstances  which  have  suggested 
this  system  of  measures  to  my  judgment.  My  present 
intention,  therefore,  is  to  explain  and  illustrate  the  principles 
upon  which  that  system  is  founded,  the  means  by  which  I 
hope  to  carry  it  into  effect,  and  the  ends  which  I  expect  to 
acoxnpUsh  by  its  ultiimate  success  and  permanait  establish* 
ment.  In  this  retrospect  of  my  conduct  I  shall  disclose 
without  hesitation  or  reserve  the  whole  train  of  r^ections 
which  has  passed  in  my  mind  during  the  agitation  of  this 
intricite  and  extensive  subject;  and  I  shall  tfvow  without 
disguise  ev^  successive  variation  of  my  opinion,  and  evary 
instance  in  whidb  I  have  reluctantly  submitted  my  unaltered 
judgment  to  the  pressure  of  practical  difficulties :  nor  shall 
I  deny  that  I  have  ultimately  pursued  a  course  far  within 
the  limits  of  that  to  whidi  the  course  of  my  own  duty  and 
diaracter,  the  clearest  principles  of  justice  and  of  policy, 
the  unquestionable  rights  and  interests  of  the  Company,  and 
the  honour  of  the  British  name  in  India,  would  have  directed 
me,  if  the  obstacles  to  my  progress  had  not  appeared  abso- 
lutdiy  insurmountable. 

The  various  considerations  which  have  successively  en- 
gaged my  attention  may  be  stated  in  the  following  (»der :— > 

First,  the  nature  and  character  of  the  recent  proceedings 
of  Tippoo  Sultaun. 

Secondly,  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  Company,  and 
the  principles  of  my  duty  arising  out  of  these  proceedings. 

Thirdly,  the  drcumstances  which  might  suspend  or  Umit 
the  actual  exercise  of  these  rights,  the  immediate  and  com- 
{dete  establishment  of  those  interests,  and  the  satisfactory 
discharge  of  that  duty. 

Fourthly,  the  intermediate  precautions  which  might  be 
ad<^ted  during  the  suspension  of  more  e^*tual  measures; 
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and  tbe  securities  which  mi^t  now  be  provided  against  die 
return  of  our  actual  dang^. 

The  first  consideration  required  an  attentive  examination 
of  the  proclamation  issued  at  the  Isle  of  France,  together 
with  all  the  collateral  circumstances  acoompanyii^  that 
extraordinary  publication.  The  proclamation  made  its  first 
appearance  at  Calcutta  in  a  newspaper  ot  the  8th  of  June. 

Upon  the  first  view  of  the  subject,  I  was  much  inclined 
to  doubt  the  authentidty  of  the  jMX)elamation.  It  seemed 
kuredible,  that  if  the  French  really  aitertained  a  design  of 
ftimishing  aid  to  Tippoo,  they  would  publicly  declare  that 
design,  when  no  othar  apparent  end  could  be  answered  by 
sndi  a  declaration  excepting  that  of  exposing  tbe  project,  kt 
its  infancy,  to  the  observaticm  of  our  governments  both  at 
home  and  in  India,  and  of  preparing  both  for  a  timely  and 
efibctual  resistance.  It  did  not  appear  more  probable  that 
Tippoo,  whatever  might  be  his  secret  design,  should  have 
risked  so  pnbUc  and  unguarded  an  avowal  of  his  hostility. 
However,  even  under  these  circumstances,  I  thought  it  ad« 
visableto  transmit  a  copy  of  the  proclamation  to  the 
governor  of  Fort  St.  George,  in  a  private  letter  of  the  9th 
of  June,  apprizing  him  that  if  the  proclamation  diould 
prove  authentic,  it  must  lead  to  a  serious  remonstrance  from, 
this  government  to  Tippoo,  the  result  of  which  remon- 
strance must  be  uncertain.  My  letter,  therefore,  directed 
faim  to  turn  his  attenticm  to  the  means  of  collecting  a  force 
upon  the  coast,  if  necessity  should  unfortunately  require 
sudi  a  measure. 

The  first  regular  authentication  of  the  prodamatim  which 
I  received  was  contained  in  the  letter  from  Lord  Macartney 
of  the  88th  of  March,  and  in  that  from  Sir  Hugh  Christian 
of  the  same  date,  received  on  the  18th  of  June.  It  could 
now  no  longer  be  doubted  that  the  proclamation  actually 
had  been  issued  by  the  Governor-general  of  the  Isle  of 
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France.  Still,  however,  it  might  have  remained  a  question, 
whether  this  step  might  not  have  been  taken  without  the 
concurrence  of  Tifqpoo  Sultaun,  and  for  the  pxmioticm  of 
some  separate  dbject  ot  the  Frenc^i  government,  unoonne^;t64 
with  his  interests  mid  ui}imthorixed  by  his  consent.  From 
the  accounts  wbidi  I  had  reoeived  of  the  state  of  the  Isle  of 
France,  I  was  led  to  believe  th^  the  object  of  M,  Malartiquf^ 
might  have  been  to  clear  the  ishind  of  t}ie  adherents  to  ^e 
preset  government  <^  Frapce,  rather  than  to  afRxd  anj 
effectual  assistance  to  Tippoo. 

It  appears,  however,  from  a  m(»«  accur^  investigatum 
of  evidence^  that  the  ship  which  first  oonv^ed  to  the  Isle 
of  France  those  accountu  of  the  liist  reycdutiim  in  France, 
imd  of  the  violent  measures  j^pcgected  against  the  Isles  of 
France  and  Bourbon,  which  oocasioqed  the  late  disturbances 
Itt  Port  Nord  Quest  luid  the  eiipulsion  of  the  French  national 
troops  from  thence,  did  not  r^aoh  the  Isle  of  France  until 
Tippoo^s  ambassadors  had  departed  frcm  thrice  on  the^ 
return  to  Mt^igaloret  The  assistance  afforded  to  Tippoo 
cannot  therefore  have  been  connected  with  the  recent  com:p 
motions  in  the  Isle  of  France. 

However,  I  do  not  apprehend,  unless  some  new  revohn 
turn  shall  happen  in  the  Isle  of  Franoe,  that  Tijqpoo  Sultaun 
will  be  able  to  derive  anj  considerable  aid  friun  that  quar- 
ter. But  whatever  may  have  been  the  motives  of  Monsieur 
Malartique  in  this  transaction,  the  object  of  Tq>poo  Sultaun 
was  always  pban  and  clear,  although,  fortunately  for  our 
interests,  his  success  has  not  yet  been  answerable  to  the 
extent  of  his  designt  Of  the  object  of  that  design  I  soon 
possessed  ample  proof,  arising  from  the  best  evidasce  which 
the  nature  of  the  case  could  admit*  In  the  first  places  it 
appeared,  from  the  general  temnr  of  the  letters  from  the  Cape, 
as  well  as  by  every  public  account  which  had  been  g^ven  of 
the  transaction,   to  be  an  undisputed   fact,  that  Tif^xx) 
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despatched  two  ambassadors  to  the  Isle  of  France,  and  that 
the  proclamation  in  question  was  published  subsequent  to 
their  armal  and  during  their  residence  in  that  island* 
These  facts  would  perhaps  hare  been  suffict^t,  without  f ur-* 
ther  inquiry^  to  warrant  a  strofig  presumption  that  this  pro* 
damation,  putporting  to  declare  the  objects  of  the  embassy, 
must  hate  been  framed  with  the  oxisent  and  knowledge  of 
the  ambassadors  of  Tippoo,  then  on  the  spot^  and  must 
have  corresponded  with  their  instructions  from  their  sove* 
reign,  whose  ord^v  they  would  scarcdy  have  ventured  to 
exceed^  in  a  mattter  of  sudi  sarious  ccmsequence  at  the  con- 
elusion  of  Hn  alliance  offSmsive  and  defrasive  with  the 
Fr&u^.  In  order,  hoitever,  to  obtain  the  most  accurate 
information  with  respect  to  the  drcumstanoes  attending  the 
reception  of  the  embassy,  the  publicatiou  of  the  proclama- 
tion^ and  the  conduct  oi  the  ambassadors,  I  examined  upon 
oath  some  respectable  perwms  who  were  present  in  the  Isle 
of  France  during  the  residence  €i  the  ambassadors  at  F<»rt 
Ncnd  Quest.  From  the  concurr^t  testim<my  of  these 
persons,  mnce  cc^robonifed  l^  intelligence  from  various 
quarters,  I  obtained  a  corrected  account  of  the  lA^ole  trana- 
aotion^ 

Tij^KX)  deifiatehed  two  ambassadors,  who  embarked  at 
MangakMre  for  the  Isle  of  France,  and  arrived  thare  at  the 
ek)S6  of  the  month  of  January,  1796.  They  hoisted  Tip- 
poo^s  colours  upon  entering  the  harbour  of  Fdrt  Noird  Ouetft; 
were  received  pdblidy  and  formally  by  the  French  goveAi- 
m^t,  with  ev^  cireumstatlce  of  distinction  and  tespeci; 
and  ware  entertained,  during  their  continuance  in  the  island, 
at  the  public  expense.  Previously  to  their  arrival,  no  idea 
or  rumour  exist^  in  the  island  of  any  aid  to  be  furnished 
to  Tippoo  by  the  French,  or  of  any  pvoepect  of  a  war  be- 
tween  Mm  and  the  Company. 

The  second  day  aftei  the  arrival  c£  the  ambassadors,  an 
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advertisement  was  published,  oi  the  same  purport  as  the 
prodamation,  and  immediately  afterwards  the  proclamatkm 
was  fixed  up  in  the  most  public  places  and  diculated 
through  the  town.  One  of  the  ambassadors  was  said  to  be 
conversant  with  the  Frendi  lai^age.  A  person  accompa- 
nied the  embassy  firom  Mangalcnre  who  was  habited  m  the 
Turkish  dress,  who  spoke  Frendi  and  English  with  unoom- 
mon  correctness  and  fluency,  and  who  appeared  to  possess 
ecmsidarable  knowledge  and  talents,  and  to  be  wdil  ao^ 
quainted  with  most  of  the  country  languages  of  India. 
•This  person  had  been  known  at  Bussorah  by  the  name  of 
Abdukh;  at  Surat,  by  that  of  I>er?rick;  uid  in  the  Ide 
of  France  passed  under  that  of  Talamas :  under  which  last 
name  he  had  also  passed  in  Bengal,  where  he  resided  for 
some  years.  The  ambassadcnrs  (£eu*  from  protesting  agdmst 
tiie  matter  or  style  of  the  proclamation)  held,  without  re- 
scrr e,  in  die  most  open  and  puUio  manner,  the  same  laii- 
gi»ge  which  it  contains  with  respect  to  the  offennve  war  to 
be  cotnmenoed  against  the  British  possessions  in  India. 
They  even  sufi^red  the  proclamation  to  be  publicly  distri- 
buted. At  their  own  house,  Talamas'  converaation,  though 
with  more  caution  and  mystery,  corresponded  in  substance 
with  theirs.  In  consequence  of  these  circumstances  an  uni- 
versal  bdief  prevailed  in  the  island  that  Tippoo  would  make 
an  immediate  attack  oa  the.  British  poesessbns  in  India; 
which  <qnni<m  had  gained  so  much  force,  that  the  {arsons 
who  gave  this  evidence,  and  all  those  who  arrived  at  that 
period  in  India  from  the  Isle  of  France,  expected  to  find  us 
at  war  with  Tippoo;  but  they  all  concurred  in  declaring 
that  the  temerity  of  Tippoo's  design  had  excited  general 
ridicule  in  that  island.  The  ambassadors  were  preamt  in 
the  island  when  the  French  government  proceeded  to  act 
under  the  proclamation  in  question,  and  they  aided  and 
assifited  the  ^^ecution  of  it  by  making  pnunis®  in  the  namq 
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of  Tippoo,  for  the  purpose  of  enticing  recruits  to  ailist. 
They  proposed  to  levy  men  to  any  practicable  extent,  stating 
tfaw  powers  to  be  unlimited  with  respect  to  the  numbers  of 
the  force  to  be  ra^ed. 

The  Mnbassadors  were  aided  and  assisted  in  a  levy  of  one 
hundred  officers  and  fifty  privates,  for  the  service  of  Tippoo, 
under  the  terms  and  for  the  purposes  stated  in  the  procla- 
mation. Few  of  the  officers  are  of  any  experience  or  skill, 
and  the  privates  are  the  refuse  of  the  lowest  class  of  the 
democratic  rabble  of  the  island :  some  of  them  are  volun- 
tears ;  others  were  taken  from  the  priscMis  and  compelled  to 
embark :  several  of  them  are  Cafifrees  and  people  of  half- 
caste.  With  such  of  these  troops  as  were  volunteers  the 
ambassadors  entered  into  several  stipulation^  and  engage- 
ments in  the  name  of  Tippoo. 

On  the  7th  of  March,  1798,  the  ambassadors  embarked 
cm  board  the  Frendi  frigate^  La  Preneuse,  together  with 
the  force  thus  raised;  and  they  publicly  declared  an  inten- 
tion of  proceeding  to  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  with  the  hope  of 
obtaining  more  recruits  for  the  same  service. 

The  proclamation,  therefore,  originated  in  the  arrival  of 
the  ambassadors  at  the  Isle  of  France,  was  distributed  by 
their  agents,  was  avowed  in  every  part  by  thdr  own  public 
declaration,  and,  finally,  was  executed  according  to  its 
tenor  by  their  personal  assistance  and  co-operation. 

The  proclamation  itself  furnishes  the  most  powerful  in- 
ternal evidence  of  the  concurrence  of  the  ambassadors  in  all 
its  essential  parts.    The  principal  facts  stated  therein  are :— * 

^  That  Tippoo  Sultaun,  through  two  ambassadors,  de- 
spatched for  the  purpose  to  the  Isle  of  France,  had  addressed 
letters  to  the  colonial  assembly  of  the  Isle  of  France,  to  all 
the  generals  employed  there,  and  to  the  executive  directory 
of  France ;  and  had  made  the  following  propositions : — 

^^  Ist.  That  he  desired  to  form  an  alliance  ofiknsive  and 
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defeneive  with  France ;  and  offered  to  maintain,  at  his  ex* 
pense,  during  the  contuiuance  of  the  war  in  India,  whateyer 
troops  should  be  fumisbed  by  the  French,  and  to  supply 
(with  the  exception  of  certain  stores)  every  necessary  for 
carrying  on  the  war, 

<<  Snd.  That  he  had  given  assurances  that  all  his  prepa- 
rations were  already  completed,  and  that  the  generals  and 
officers  would  find  everything  necessary  for  carrying  on  a 
species  of  war  to  which  Eurc^)eans  have  not  been  accus- 
tomed in  their  contests  with  the  native  powers  in  India. 

<<  Srd,  That  he  only  waited  for  the  succour  of  France  t» 
dedaie  war  against  the  English ;  and  that  it  was  his  ardent 
desire  to  expd  the  English  fix)m  India*^ 

Vfoa  the  ground  of  tl^se  facts  the  prodamaticm  reoom* 
mends  a  general  levy  of  men  for  the  service  of  Tippoo; 
lUid  it  amdudes  by  assuring  <<  all  the  citizais  who  shall  en- 
list»  that  Tippoo  will  give  them  an  advantageous  rate  of 
pay  and  allowances,  which  will  be  fixed  by  his  ambassadors, 
who  will  also  engage,  in  the  name  of  their  sovere^,  that 
the  Frenchmen  who  shall  have  enlisted  in  his  army,  shall 
never  be  detained  there  after  they  shall  have  exi^ressed  a 
desire  of  returning  to  their  native  country.''^ 

The  avowed  purport  of  this  proclamation  is  to  acquaint 
the  inhabitants  of  the  island  with  the  propositions  made  by 
Tippoo  Sultaun  through  his  ambassadors  theaon  the  spot. 

It  enumerates  those  propositions  with  a  particularity  of 
detail  which  could  never  have  been  hazarded  in  the  presence 
of  the  ambassadors,  if  the  facts  stated  had  not  been  correctly 
true,  or  if  the  propositions  enumerated  had  varied  in  sub- 
stance from  those  communicated  by  the  ambassadors  un-. 
der  the  orders  of  thdr  sovereign.  But  the  last  paragraph 
of  the  proclamation  ccmnected  with  the  conduct^  of  the  am* 
bassadors,  as  already  described,  establishes  in  the  clearest 
manner  their  participation  in  the  whole  transaction.     That 
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poragraph  omtains  a  direct  reference  to  the  powers  (^  tha 
ambaasadiu'at  and  engages  <hi  tbdr  behalf  that  they  shall 
enter  into  certain  stipuldUons^  in  the  name  oi  their  8ove« 
fcdgn,  with  respect  to  the  pay  and  final  discbarge  ctf  9ugb 
French  subjects  as  shall  enlist  in  his  army  under  the  qondl-* 
tiona  of  the  proclamatioQ.  The  aoeounts  which  I  have 
leeei^  from  the  Isle  oi  France  conciur  in  stating  that  th^ 
ambassadors  openly  acted  under  this  part  of  the  proclama^ 
tkm,  and  in  the  name  of  Tippoo  entered  into  engag^m^ta 
and  stipulaticms  wHh  the  recruits,  according  to  th^  assum 
aoces  ipedfied  in  the  prodamatiiHi. 

Monsieur  de  Bruce,  now  master  attendant -at  Mangalore, 
stated  to  one  of  the  witnesses  whom  I  examined  the  wbol^ 
substance  c^  the  engagements  which  had  passed  personally 
between  him  and  the  ambassadors,  all  of  which  engage* 
ments  referred  immediately  to  Tippoo^s  intention  of  com; 
mencing  war  upon  the  Company,  with  the  aid  of  the  Frendi 
force  then  about  to  b^  levied.  And  it  is  certain  that,  with- 
out some  such  engagement,  not  a  volunteer  could  have  bee^ 
raised  in  the  Isle  of  France  for  the  service  of  Tippoo. 

It  appears,  from  the  evid^)ce  which  I  have  collected, 
that  the  ambassadors  had  not  biought  to  the  Isle  of  France 
a  supply  of  treasure  sufficient  for  advancing  bounty  mcmey 
to  the  recruits.  It  was  stated  that  an  apprdiensicH}  of  the 
Ei^&sb  cruis»B  had  prevented  the  embarkation  of  treasury 
for  this  purpose;  ^md  no  doubt  was  entertained,  that  if  the 
ambassadors  had  bjeen  better  provided  with  money,  they 
mi^t  have  raised  a  much  greats  number  of  men,  who 
refused  to  engage  on  the  mere  security  of  promises  in  the 
name  of  Tippoo. 

The  ambassadcnrs,  together  with  the  force  thus  col- 
leeted,  during  the  time  of  their  mission  in  the  Isle  of 
France,  landed  from  the  frigate  La  Preneuse  at  Mangalore, 
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on  the  S6th  of  ApriL  Accounts  vary  with  respect  to  the 
exact  number  of  the  force  landed,  the  most  probable  are^ 
that  it  did  not  exceed  two  hundred  persons.  Tippoo  (far 
firom  manifesting  the  least  sjrmptom  of  disapprobatkni  of 
the  conduct  of  his  ambassadors  in  any  part  of  the  trans- 
action) formally  recdved  them,  and  the  officers,  and  lead- 
ing persons  so  landed,  with  public  marks  of  honour  and 
distinction.  One  of  his  ambassadors  redded  for  some  time 
with  the  French  recruits  in  a  fortress  at  Mangalore,  and  the 
Sultaun  has  admitted  the  vrhcie  levy  of  officers  and  men 
into  his  service.  Referring,  therefore,  to  the  conduct  of 
the  ambassadcurs  in  the  Isle  of  France,  to  th^  arrival  at 
Mangalore,  with  the  force  levied  in  consequence  of  their 
miasion,  and,  finally,  to  the  reception  of  the  ambassadors 
and  of  the  French  recruits  by  Tippoo  Sultaun,  the  foUow- 
ing  conclusions  appeared  to  me  to  be  incontrovortiUy  esta* 
Uished:-^ 

First.^-That  the  ambassadors  despatched  by  Tippoo 
Sultaun  to  the  government  of  the  Isle  of  France,  pnqpoaed 
to  that  government  an  alliance  offenave  and  defauTFe 
against  the  British  possesions  in  India,  whidi  allianoe  was 
accepted  by  that  government,  and  its  acoeptanoe  formally 
notified  by  a  public  proclamation. 

Secondly. — That  the  ambassadors  were  charged  with 
letters  from  Tippoo  Sultaun  to  the  Executive  Directory  of 
France,  whidi  letters  were  stated  to  contain  the  same  pro« 
potation^  and  that  the  ambassadors  ddivered  those  letters  to 
the  Governor  of  the  Isle  of  France  for  the  purpose  of  trans- 
mission to  France. 

Thirdly »-— That  the  ambassadors,  in  the  name  of  Tippoo 
Sultaun,  gave  public  assurances,  that  he  had  actually  com- 
pleted the  necessary  preparations  for  commencing  imrmedkte 
bofltiUtiesi  and  that  be  only  waited  the  arrival  of  succour 
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from  the  French  to  declare  war  against  the  Company,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  expelling  the  British  nation  from 
India. 

Fourthly. — ^That  the  ambassad(»rs  demand  unlimited  mi- 
litary succour  from  the  French,  and  levied  a  military  force 
in  the'  Isle  of  France,  with  the  declared  object  of  com- 
m^cing  immediate  war  against  the  British  nation  in  India. 

Fifthly. — That  this  force  has  been  actually  landed  in 
Tippoo^s  country,  and  publicly  admitted  into  his  service  with 
signal  marks  o£  approbation;  and  that  the  ambassadors 
have  been  received  with  similar  distinction. 

Sixthly. — That  Tippoo  Sultaun  (by  receiving  with 
public  marks  of  approbation  his  ambassadors,  who  had  con- 
chided  in  his  name  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with 
the  French,  and  by  admitting  into  his  service  the  military 
force  raised  for  effecting  the  objects  of  that  alliance)  has 
personally  ratified  the  engagements  contained  in  the  procla- 
mations of  the  Governor-general  of  the  Isle  of  France, 
and  has  proceeded  to  act  under  these  engagements^  con- 
fonnably  to  the  tenor  of  that  prodamation. 

Seventhly.— That  although  the  succour  actually  received 
by  Tippoo  Sultaun  under  his  offensive  alliance  with  the 
French  is  inconsiderable,  yet  the  tenor  of  the  proclamation, 
die  pnqposition  made  to  the  Frendi  government  for  unli- 
mited military  aid,  and  the  declaration  of  the  ambassadors, 
have  proved,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Tippoo  Sultaun 
to  receive  into  his  service  the  largest  force  which  he  could 
obtain,  for  the  purpose  of  commendng  a  war  of  aggression 
against  the  Company  in  India. 

Having  thus  entered  into  offensive  and  defensive  engage- 
m^its.with  the  enemy,  having  proceeded  to  cdlect,  in  con- 
juncticm  with  the  enemy,  a  force  openly  destined  to  act 
against  the  possessions  of  the  Company,  having  avowed 
through  his  public  ambassadors,  that  he  has  completed  his 
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pQi^parations  of  war  for  the  express  purpose  of  attemptitig 
the  entire  subrenion  of  the  British  empire  in  India^  and 
having  declared,  that  he  only  waits  to  prosecute  offoisiT^ 
operations,  Uppoo  Suhaun  has  violated  the  treaties  of 
peace  and  frienddiip  Subsisting  between  him  and  the  OonL 
panj,  and  has  ctxnmitted  an  act  of  direct  hostilitj  against 
the  British  government  in  India. 

Bdore  I  proceeded  to  apply  the  painciple  (^  the  lair  of 
nations  to  the  conduct  of  Tippoo  Sultaun,  it  af^peored 
proper  to  inquire  what  had  been  die  conduct  of  the  Com* 
pany  towards  him  for  some  years  past,  and  whether  he  had 
received  any  provocation  to  justify  or  to  palliate  his  hte 
proceedings. 

Sinca  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Seringapatam  the 
Britirfi  governments  in  India  have  imifonnly  conducted 
themselves  towards  Tippoo  Sultaun,  not  only  with  the  most 
exact  attention  to  the  principle  of  modenftion>  justice,  and 
good  faith,  but  have  endeavoured,  by  every  practicabk 
means,  to  conciliate  his  confidence,  and  io  mitigate  his  vin« 
dictive  spirit.  Some  differences  have  occasionally  arisen 
with  respect  to  the  boundaries  of  his  territory  bordering 
upon  the  confines  of  our  possessions  on  the  Coast  of  Ma- 
labar ;  but  the  records  of  all  the  British  governments  hi 
India  will  shew  that  they  have  always  manifested  the  ut- 
most anxiety  to  promote  the  amicable  adjustment  ci  every 
doubtful  o^  disputed  point;  and  that  Tippoo  Sultaun  has 
received  the  most  unequivocal  proofs  of  the  constant  di8po6i«> 
tion  of  the  Company  to  acknowledge  and  confirm  all  bis  jisit 
rights,  and  to  remove  every  cause  of  jealousy  which  might 
tend  to  interrupt  the  continuance  of  peace. 

The  servants  of  the  Company  in  India  have  not,  how- 
ever, been  ignorant  of  the  implaci^ble  sentiments  of  revenge 
which  he  has  presented  without  abatement  since  the  hour  of 
his  last  defeat.     It  has  always  been  well  understood,  that 
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Tippoo  gultaun's  lesentment  was  not  to  be  appeased  by  any 
oondUatory  advances  on  our  part,  nor  by  any  other  means 
than  the  recovery  of  his  lost  power,  the  disgrace  of  the 
BritiiA  arms,  and  the  ruin  of  the  British  interests  in  India. 
With  sudi  views  it  was  expected  that  he  would  eagerly  em* 
bracsa  the  fiiBt  fiivourable  occasion  of  striking  a  blow  againsi 
our  posocnsions ;  and  his  intrigues  at  the  C  curt  of  Hydcndbad 
andPooDftb,  together  with  his  embassy  to  Z&main^hahf  aLi 
though  managed  with  sudi  a  d^ree  ot  caution  as  to  avoid 
the  appearance  of  direct  acts  of  aggression,  were  suffidoit  in- 
dications of  an  hostile  nund.  But  none  of  these  drcnmstanoes 
have,  in  any  degree,  aflfeeted  die  conduct  of  the  Company^s 
senronts  towards  him ;  the  correspondence  between  him  and 
the  late  Crovemor-general,  and  the  letters  from  Bombay  on 
the  suliject  of  the  district  of  Wynaad,  furnish  ample  proofs 
of  a  sincere  desire  to  bring  that  question  to  a  fair  issue, 
"  mth  the  coTUent  and  knowledge  of  both  parties,'''  ao* 
eording  to  the  tenor  of  the  7th  Article  of  the  Treaty  of 
Seringapatam ;  and  I  can  appeal  to  the  letter  whidi  I  de- 
spatched to  him  soon  alter  my  arrival  in  Benga],  proponng 
an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  same  question,  as  well  as  of 
his  recent  claims  upon  certain  parts  of  the  district  of 
Coc»g,  for  a  testhnony  of  the  pacific  spirit  whidi  has 
marked  my  first  communication  with  him ;  although,  per« 
haps,  a  less  mild  representation  might  have  been  justified  by 
hie  unwarrantable  precipitation  in  stationii^  a  military 
force  ^1  the  frontier  of  Coorg,  before  he  had  made  any 
trial  c^  the  prescribed  and  regular  channels  of  negotiation. 
Tippoo  Sukuan  cannot,  therefore,  allege  even  the  pretext 
of  grievasice  to  palliate  the  character  of  his  recent  acts; 
he  has,  indeed,  alleged  none,  but  has  constantly  professed 
the  most  sincere  desire  to  maintain  the  relations  of  amity 
and  peace  with  the  Company.  In  his  letters  to  Sir  John 
Shore,  written  a  sIkmI;  time  before  the  return  of  his  am- 
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bassadors  from  the  Isle  of  France,  and  received  at  Fort 
William  on  the  36th  o(  Aprils  1798,  (the  day  on  ipludi 
the  French  force  landed  at  Mangalore,)  Tippoo  declares, 
*^  That  his  friendly  heart  is  disposed  to  pay  every  regard 
to  truth  and  justice,  and  to  strengthen  the  foundations  of 
harmony  and  concord  estaUtahed  between  the  two  -  atates^^ 
And  he  ngnifies  his  dedre^  that  <^  Sir  John  Shov*  woukL 
impress  LcMrd  Momii^on  with  a  sense  ci  the  firiendahip 
and  unanimity  so  firmly  subsistii^  between  the  two  states.^ 

This  is  not  the  language  of  hostility,  nor  even  of  discon- 
tent. Frcnn  what  diq>osition  in  the  friendly  heart  of  Tip- 
poo these  amicahle  professions  have  proceeded,  how  they 
are  connected  with  a  r^ard  to  truth  and  justice^  or  calou- 
lated  to  strengthen  the  foundations  of  harmony  ,and  cbn- 
cord,  and  to  impress  me  with  a  sense  of  the  Sidtaun's 
friendship  can  now  admit  of  no  question,  onee  it  is  now 
supposed  that  theae  letters  were  written  at  the  vary  momaat 
when  Tippoo  was  in  anxious  expectations  of  the  boocly 
arrival  of  tliat  military  succour  which  he  had  solicited  from 
thd  enemy,  for  the  express  purpose  of  commenciag  m  ? war 
df  aggresdon  against  the  Compeny^s  possessicms. 

The  motive,  therefore,  of  Tippoo  Sultaun  was  no  other 
than  that  avowed  in  his  correspondence  with  the  MKMsy, 
and  published  under  the  eyes  of  his  own  ambassadony-^^^  on 
ardent  desire  to  expel  the  British  nation  fiom  India.'" 

It  appears  highly  probable  that  he  was  instigated  by  the 
l»romises  and  exhortations  of  the  government  of  France 
(whose  emissaries  have  reached  his  councils)  to  haslm  tthe 
execution  of  a  project  in  which  every  oonsideffation  of  iate^ 
rest,  and  every  sentiment  of  passion  would  induce -the 
French  to  embark  with  a  degree  of  seal,  ardoun,  and  /nm- 
cour  not  inferior  to  hid  own.  The  importance  of 'these 
possessions  to  all  the  most  valuable  intearests  of  GMat  Bri- 
tain has  pointed  the  particular  attaiUon  of  thegoveemment 
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of  France  to  the  deetruction  cf  our  injure  ia  India*  .  Tbe 
prosperity  of  our  settlements  in  India  has  long  been  .the 
priaiary  and  undisguised  object  of  the  jealousy  of  Friuifie, 
avowed  by  all  her  ministers  in  every  negotiation^  and  b|r  all 
her  mWs  in  every  stage  of  her  innumerable  revolutions. 
Tippoo,  therefore,  might  reasonablyhopethatyif  the  cessation 
of  hostiUtiGB  on  the  continent  of  Europe  should  at  any  time 
liable  the  French  Directory  to  turn  tbdr  views  to  the 
disturbanoe  of  the  peace  of  ImHa,  such  an  adventure  would 
be  among  the  earliest  of  their  operations. 

The  conclusion  of  a  peace  upon  the  continent  of  Europe, 
the  weak  state  of  the  internal  governments  of  Foonah  and 
Hyderabad,  the  existing  disputes  apparently  precluding 
all  cooperation  and  concert  between  these  two  powors^ 
added  to  the  growii^  strength  of  a  French  faction,  every 
part  of  India  may  have  appeared,  both  to  Tippoo  and  to 
the  French,  to  offer  a  favourable  opportunity  br  the  pvo- 
stotttion  cf  their  joint  design, 

-  The  premature  disclosure  of  this  design  may,  perhiqps^  be 
imputed  rather  to  the  policy  of  M.  Malartique,  than  to,the 
imprudence  of  Tippoo.  Whether  the  scope  of  that  polioy 
was  to  involve  us  in  a  war  with  Tippoo,  or  to  expose  his 
treachery  to  our  view,  is  yet  a  matter  of  doubt;  but  what- 
ever droumstances  occasioned  the  premature  disdoauceof 
the  design ;  whether  the  dedgn  was  wisely  or  rashly  con« 
reived,  whether  it  has  partially  succeeded^  or  entivelgr  £dled^ 
are  questions,  the  solution  of  which  in  no  degree  vSoota 
the  offensive  nature  ol  an  aggression  so  ui^rovoked>  and 
of  a  violation  of  fedth  so  flagrant  and  unqualified. .  The 
history  of  die  world  scarcely  furnishes  an  instance  in  which 
any  two  powers  have  imited  in  a  ccmfederacy,  or  aDiaiy^, 
previously  with  the  same  motives.  The  party  prc^posing 
an  offiBBsiv«  alliance  ^against  the  Company  cannot  be  .al> 
solved  from  the  consequences  of  such  an  act,  by  any  appa- 
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rent  or  real  indtffaroice  in  the  party  accepting  nich  a  pro* 
posaL  The  conduct  of  Tippoo  Sultaun^  therefore,  cannot 
be  correctly  estimated  by  reference  to  the  0U{^x>ied  motives 
of  Molitieur  Malartique. 

Fronk  the  appUcatkm  of  the  acknowledged  princtpkt  of 
the  law  c^  nations  to  the  fiicts  o£  this  case,  I  formed  my 
judgment  of  the  rights  of  the  Company^  and  of  my  owa 
duties^  with  refierence  to  the  aggression  of  Tippoo.  The 
oourse  of  reasoning  which  I  pursued  may  be  stated  in  the 
following  manner : — 

The  rights  of  states,  applicable 'to  every  case  oi  contest 
wiUi  foreign  po  wars,  are  created  and  limited  by  the  necessity 
of  jureserying  the  public  safety.  This  necessity  is  the  founds 
atiim  of  the  reciprocal  claim  of  all  nations  to  explanation 
of  suspidous  or  ambiguous  ocmduct^  to  reparation  for  iiytt* 
ries  done^  and  to  security  against  injuries  intended. 

In  ady  of  these  cases,  when  just  sadsfoctiDn  has  been 
denied,  or,  from  the  evident  nature  of  drcumstanoes,  eannoi 
atherwise  be  obtained)  it  is  the  undoubted  right  of  the  in- 
jured party  to  resort  to  arms  for  the  vindieadRm  of  the 
public  safety ;  and  in  sudi  a  conjuncture,  the  right  of  the 
state  bocxMnes  the  duty  of  the  government,  unless  some  ma^ 
terial  consideration  of  the  public  intei«sts  should  forbid  the 
attempt 

If  dbe  oondttct  of  Tippoo  Sultaun  had  been  of  a  nature 
vfiAclk  could  be  termed  ambiguous  or  suqpieious ;  if  he  had 
■lerdy  increased  his  fonre  beyond  liis  ordinary  estdMish* 
Bsent,  or  had  stationed  it  m  some  position  on  oar  confines, 
or  on  those  of  our  allies,  which  might  justify  jealousy  or 
alarm  ;  if  he  had  renewed  his  secret  intrigues  i^  the  ooarts 
of  Hyderabad,  Poonah,  and  Cabul;  or  even  if  he  had  ea* 
tered  into  any  negotiation  with  France,  of  vdiidi  the  <iqect 
was  at  aU  obscure,  it  might  be  our  duty  to  resort,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  its  construction  of  proeeedii^^  whidi,  being 
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of  a  doubtfbl  charftctef,  niigfat  admit  of  a  IsddiiacioTj  expla* 
nation.  But  where  there  is  no  doubt  there  can  be  no  knat-< 
ter  fop  exj>lanation.  The  act  c^  Tippoo^s  ambaasadcmy 
ratified  by  himseK^  and  aceompanied  by  the  lahdhig  of 
a  French  force  in  hb  country,  is  a  public,  unquaHfiefd^ 
and  unambiguous  declaration  of  war,  agg^M^vated  by  an 
avoWa!  that  the  obgect  of  the  war  is  neither  explanation^ 
reparation,  nor  security,  but  the  total  destruction  oT  tibe 
British  government  in  India.  To  affect  to  miimnderstand 
an  insult  and  injury  of  such  a  complexion,  would  argue  a 
eonsdousness  either  of  weakness  or  of  fear.  No  state  in 
India  can  misocmstnie  the  ocmduct  of  Tippoo ;  the  corre^ 
spondence  of  our  residents  at  Hyderabad  and  Poonah  suffi-^ 
eiently  manifested  the  construction  whidi  it  bears  at  both 
those  courts,  and  in  so  dear  and  plain  a  cause  our  demand 
of  ^planation  would  be  jusdy  attributed  either  to  a  ddect 
of  spirit  or  of  power.  The  result  of  such  a  demand  wouU 
iSierefoie  be  the  disgrace  of  our  character,  and  the  diminu- 
tion oi  our  iilfluence  and  consideration  in  the  eyes  of  our 
dfies,  and  of  every  power  in  India.  If  the  moment  should 
af^pear  ^favourable  to  the  execution  <^  Tippoo^s  declared 
design,  he  would  answei"  sudi  a  demand  by  an  inimediftto 
attack  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  his  prq)aratiDns  should  not 
be  sufficiently  advanced,  he  would  deny  the  existence  of  his 
engagements  with  France — ^would  persist  in  the  denial  until' 
he  had  reaped  the  full  benefit  o{  than ;  imd,  finally,  after 
having  completed  the  improvement  ot  his  own  army,  and 
received  the  necessary  assistance  of  an  additional  Frendi' 
force,  he  would  turn  the  combined  strength  of  both  against 
our  possessions,  with  an  alacrity  and  vigour  in^ired  by 
our  inaction,  and  with  adyantages  redoubled  by  our  delay. 
In  the  present  case,  the  idea,  therefore,  of  demanding  es* 
planation  must  be  rejected  as  being  disgrac^ul  in  its  prin- 
dple,  and  frivolous  in  ite  object.     The  demand  ci  repara^ 
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tkm,  in  tiie  strict  tew^  bf  the  tervi^  cannot  pn^^eriy^  hi^ 
applied  to  causes  of  intended  injury*  ezoeptii^  io^  tit^Me 
iaatikiioes  idiere  tiie  natute  of  the  i^q[>anitkm  dewui^^  pi#y 
be  essentiaUy  connected  with  security  i^gsin^t  the  injw;io^ 
intention* 

Where  a  state  has  luojustly  Sf^itod  theprq)erty»  or  inya4e4 
the  territory,  orvidatedthe  rights  of  aDotb^,  rquflmt}^^ 
may  be  made  by  restoring  what  has  been  unjui^tly  taiM»v  9^ 
by  a  subsequent  acknowledgment  of  the  right  which  h^ 
been  infringed.  But  the  cause  of  our  compltunt  agydnst 
Tippoo  Sultaun  is  not  that  he  has  srized  a  portion  <^  our 
fwoperty  which  he  .m%ht  restinre,  or  invad^.  a  part  of  our 
terrilofy  which  he  might  agiun  cede»  or  violated  a  right 
which  he  might  hereafter  acknowledge:  we  complain  that, 
professing  the  most  amicable  di^posttion^r-^-bound  by  St^b^ 
risting  treaties  of  peace  and  firiaidshipi  and  unprovoked  by 
any  crfTence  on  our  part,  hehas  manifested  a  design  to  e^^ 
oat  total  destructioOi-^-be  has  prepared  the  means  nx^ 
instruments  of  a  war  of  extennination  against  us,*r-he  }m 
solicited  and  received  the  aid  of  our  inveterate  enemy#  for 
the  declared  'purpose  of  annihitating  our  empire,  and  be 
only  waits  the  arrival  of  a  more  e£Pectual  succour  to  sti:ike 
a  blow  against  our  existi^ce. 

That  he  has  not  yet  recrived  the  effectual  succour  which 
he  has  solicited^  may  be  ascribed  either  to  the  weabnc^^of 
the  government  of  Mauritius,  or  their  want  of  seal  in  his 
cause,  or  to  the  rashness  and  imbecility  of  his  own  coundls; 
but  netthar  the  measure  ci  his  hostility,  nor  of  our  right  to 
restrain  it,  nor  of  our  danger  from  it^are  to  be  estimated  by 
the  amount  <tf  the  force  which  he  has  actually  cbtaineds  for 
we  know  that  his  demands  of  military  assistanca  were  un- 
limited ;  we  know  that  they  wore  addressed,  not  merely  to 
the  government  of  Mauritius,  but  to  that  of  France.;  aod 
we  cannot  ascertain  how  soon  th^  may  be  satifrfie<i  to  the 
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fulltaient  of  his  acknowledged  expectatjoois*  Thisy  tber^ 
toiite,  is  ii<»t  merely  the  case  of  ftn  ui)ury  to  be  repaii^,  but 
^f  the  pubfic  safety  to  be  secured  agaiiut  the  present  and 
ftiture  designs  of  an  irreeondle^le,  desperate,  and  treachei^- 
ous  enemy.  Against  an  ^lerny  of  this  description  no  e£Rsc- 
'tud  security  caU  be  obtained,  otherwise  than  by  such  «  re- 
duetbn  of  his  poWer  as  shall  not  only  defeat  his  actual  pre« 
paration,  but  estaUish  a  permanent  restraint  upon  his  future 
'Means  of  ofi^ce. 

To  this  species  of  security  out*  right  is  unquestionable^ 
upon  the  grounds  ohready  stated.    But  it  cannot  be  sup- 
'po6€<d  that  Tippoo  Sultaun  will  voluntarily  concede  to  us  a 
security  of  this  nature  against  the  effects  of  his  own  resent- 
ment, treachery,  and  ambitiim,  and  against  the  success  of 
'the  most!  fayourtte  pi^eots  of  his  mind. 
^    Since,  thereft[>re,  the  principles  of  justice,  and  of  the  liiw 
of  nations,  entitle  us  to  such  a  secuiityi  and  since  we  cannot 
'possibly  obtain  it  by  the  voluntary  concession  of  Tippoo 
^SuMun,  it  is  the  right  of  the  Company  to  compel  him  to 
yield  it,  and  it  is  equally  my  duty  to  use  that  compulsion 
'nHtSviyut  delay,  provided  the  interest  of  the  Company  com- 
loiittedto  my  charge  be  not  more  endangered  by  the  attempt, 
than  by  the  unrestrained  progress  of  his  preparations  for 
War;     In  proportion  to  the  continual  progress  of  Tippoo's 
pfvpemtions,  he  will  acquire  more  decisively  the  advantage 
of  hdding  in  his  hands  the  issues  of  peace  and  war,  togedwr 
with  the  power  of  selecting  the  time  and  mode  of  his  long- 
ibeditAted  attack  upon  our  possesions.    He  has  not  yet 
^cbtained  anjr  fennidable  aocessicm  of  strength  from  his 
'alliaiice  with  France,  nor  is  it  probaUe  that  any  sudi  aoees- 
tfbn  will  reach  his  country  within  a  short  period,  certainly 
Mot'  befere  the  dose  of  the  monsoon  on  the  coast  of  Malabar. 
'While 'he  shall  retain  the  ready  meana  of  intercourse  by  sea 
with  the  FifencH  govefrnnent,  it  cannot  be  doubled  tfast 
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Aey  will  Ute  eT«7  endesvour  to  Mstft  hitt  >«itfa  ni^tAry 
aid|  tuMi  to  instigate  him  to  war.  The  arrival  of  one  of  two 
Freoch  regiments  would  probably  induce  Tippoo  to  eoio* 
menee  0fl&mve  cqperationit  and  the  amstance  of  so  small  a 
body  of  Frenchmen  nugbt  become  alarming  in  .the  actual 
atate  ci  the  native  armies  of  India*  The  systematic  intro- 
ducdon  of  French  oflkers  into  the  s^vice  of  all  the  native 
powers,  is  described  by  Mr.  Wickham  as  the  fixed  policy 
of  France,  adopted  with  a  view  of  establishing  the  most 
certain  means  of  sappii^  the  foundations  of  our  power. 
Thb  system  has  been  pursued  in  the  armies  of  the  Nizam, 
€i  Sindia,  and  of  many  other  iniimor  powers,  with  unremit- 
ting assiduity,  and  extensive  success.  If  Tippoo  should  be 
allowed  to  derive  from  France  such  succour  as  would  induce 
him  to  act  offensively  against  us,  his  earliest  movements 
would  probably  be  seconded  by  the  general  insurrection  of 
the  various  bodies  of  Frendi  adventurers  who  are  incorpo- 
rated in  the  service  of  the  several  native  powers,  and  who 
maintain  a  concert  and  correqx)ndence  in  every  quwrter  of 
India.  Under  sudi  circumstances  it  would  be  prudent  to 
take  advantage  of  the  actual  crisb,  in  whidi  the  hostile 
designs  of  Tippoo  has  been  cleariy  manifSssted,  but  the 
means  of  accomplishing  it  have  happily  disappdnted  the 
ardour  of  his  hopes.  In  this  moment  of  his  comparative 
weakness— of  his  disappointment,  and  of  his  probaUe 
dejection,  no  pdicy  could  be  more  wise  than  to  strike  suck 
an  instantaneous  blow  against  his  possesnons,  as  should 
effectually  frustrate  his  preparations  lor  war,  and  should 
render  him  unalde  *t6  avail  himself  of  the  aid  of  France 
whenever  it  may  arrive. 

The  inconsiderdbJe  amount  of  tlie  force  which  be  has 
already  received  from  France,  while  it  cannot  limit  our 
right  to  reduce  his  power,  affivds  a  strong  argument  of 
policy  in  &vDiur  of  an  immediate  attack. 
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It  iSy  therefore,  evident  that  the  rights  and  interests  of 
the  C^ompaay  ocncur  to  demand  from  this  government  everj 
pracdeaUe  effort  to  anticipate  the  execution  of  his  jMrc^ects 
of  vengeanee,  by  attacking  him  on  all  sides  without  delay. 
Jn  this  train  of  reanoning  I  was  confirmed^  by  adverting  to 
the  general  tenor  of  the  cnrders  of  the  Court  of  Directors, 
and  ct  the  proceedings  oi  tbis  govamment  with  reference  to 
the  oontingeney  oS  a  Fr^idi  force  landing  at  any  time  in 
the  territcHTies  of  Tippoo  Sultaun. 

The  orders  of  the  Court  of  Directors  uniformly  ^njoin^ 
that  the  landing  al  a  Frendi  force  in  Tippoo's  country 
ahould  be  <^  the  signal  for  our  attack  upon  him.^  The 
constructicm  of  tho^  orders  by  the  late  Grovernor-general 
in  Coundly  in  bis  instructians  to  the  President  in  Council 
of  Fi»rt  St,  George,  (tf  12th  September,  1796,  iqppears  to 
have  bera,  that  the  number  of  the  Frendi  force  should  be 
OWsid^araUe  in  order  to  justify  our  attacks  But  I  am 
persuaded  that  the  real  intention  of  the  late  Grovemor* 
general  in  these  instructioos  could  not  have  been  to  dedare 
that  the  justice  or  policy  of  attacking  Tij^oo  was  here- 
aft^  to  be  measured  solely  by  the  magnitude  of  any  Frendi 
£pice  landed  in  his  country.  It  is  c^tainly  true,  that,  an 
the  one  hiind,  the  landing  of  a  aonsiderable  Frendi  force 
ifi  Tippoo^s  country  would  be  an  unquestionable  indication 
of  bis  hostile  intentions  against  the  British  power ;  while, 
pn  die  other  hand»  the  landing  of  a  few  French  officers  and 
privates,  and  even  thdr  admiawon  into  the  service  of  Tippoo, 
pii^g^t,  under  certun  drcmnstances,  be  supposed  to  manifest 
nothing  more  than  a  disposition  to  improve  the  general 
diacipHn^  of  his  armies,  without  implying  any  formed  design 
of  war  a^pinst  the  C<Hnpany  or  their  allies.  This,  I  am 
persuaded,  is  the  only  view  in  which  the  late  Grovemor* 
general  in  Council  could  consider  the  magnitude  of  the 
French  force  land^  in  Tippoo^s  country,  as  the  foundation 
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govenunents  in  suoh  a  contu^gency*  Qa  the  fuesmttMea^ 
t&cm,  the  hostile  intenticxis  of  the  Sultaun  are  uoequivocaUjr 
manifested  by  the  prodamations,  by  the  deelanitioii«»  aad 
conduct  of  his  amba88ador»-*by  th«r  demand  of  Fff<nih 
troops  to  an  unlimited  extent;  and,  connected  wilh  ibetei 
circumstances,  the  landing  and  sdmiswon  inta  tbe  Sultaim-s 
armies,  even  of  a  less  considerable  force  than  that  which  he 
has  received,  would  be  deemed,  under  the  just  constvuetioa 
of  the  opinions  both  of  the  Court  of  Directors  and  of  diis 
government,  ^^  a  agnal  for  our  attack  upon  him*'' 

My  determination,  therefore,  was  fixed,  to  attack  Tippoo 
with  every  d^ree  of  practicable  deqwtch.  Tbe  obyetts 
which  appeared  to  me  the  most  desirable,  as  well  as  the  most 
easily  attainable,  were — First,  to  seize  the  whole  maritirae 
territory  remaining  in  his  possesion  below  the  Gliaut%  <m 
the  coast  of  Malabar,  in  order  to  preclude  him  from  all 
future  communications  by  sea  with  his  French  idlies. 

Secondly.  By  marching  the  army  from  the  coast  directly 
upon  his  capital,  to  compel  him  to  purchase  peace  by  a  £mv 
mal  cession  of  the  territory  seiised  oa  the  coast  of  Malabar. 

Thirdly.  To  compel  him  to  defray  our  whole  expense  in 
the  war,  and  thus  to  secure  the  double  advantage  of  indent 
nifying  us  for  the  expense  occasioned  by  his  aggressiim,  and 
of  reducing  his  resources  with  a  view  to  our  future  security. 

Fourthly.  To  compel  him  to  admit  permanent  residents 
at  lus  court  from  us  and  from  our  allies :  a  measure  whidi 
would  enable  us  at  all  times  to  check  his  operaticms  and  his 
treachery. 

Fifthly.  That  the  expulsion  of  all  the  natives  of  France 
now  in  his  service,  and  the  perpetual  exclusion  of  all  Frendi- 
men  both  from  his  army  and  dominions,  should  be  made 
conditions  of  any  treaty  of  peace  with  him. 

With  this  plan  in  view,  I  directed  that  the  army  upoq 
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the  «ofUito  ^  Goromandel  and  Malabar,  and  at  Bombay, 
fihoold  be  imaaiedifftely  assembled ;  and  I  entertained  a  very 
aangoine  hope  that  active  operations  might  have  been  com« 
mcDced  so  early  as,  with  the  co-5peration  of  his  Majesty^s 
sqmidron  on  the  coast  of  Malabar  (which  Rear-admiral 
Rainier  had  promised),  might  have  secured  the  efiectual 
redttctioir  of  Tippoo^s  power  before  any  assistance  could 
have  i^eached  him  from  France.  But  I  never  proposed  to 
usderti&e  any  attack  upon  him,  of  which  the  success  could 
be  doubtful  in  the  judgment  of  those  whose  opinions  must 
always  govern  my  discretion  in  every  question  of  military 
detail. 

The  avowed  design  of  Tippoo ;  the  state  of  his  prepara- 
tioDS  for  war,  (which,  notwithstandmg  his  late  disappoint- 
ment, was  certainly  forward  as  far  as  regarded  his  own 
troops) ;  the  uncertainty  of  the  motives  which  might  impel 
the  vidence  of  his  temper  to  action ;  and  my  knowledge  of 
the  indiscre^  aseal  with  which  he  has  frequently  pursued  his 
favoorite  object  of  revenge  against  the  British  power, — ^all 
concurred  to  urge  the  necessity  of  placing  ourselves  in  a 
state  of  preparation  for  war,  at  least  equal  to  that  of  his 
army.  The^  measures  appeared  to  me  not  matters  of 
dioice,  but  of  indispensable  duty.  I  ^  could  not  suffer  the 
security  of  the  Camatic  to  rest  on  so  precarious  a  founda- 
tion as  the  forbearance  of  Tippoo  Sultaun  and  of  his  French 
alfies.  To  resume  the  power  of  meeting  him  in  the  field, 
and  to  replace  in  our  hands  the  option  which  he  then  pos- 
sessed of  accommodating  the  time  of  attack  to  circumstances 
and  events,  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  most  prudent  step 
which  could  be  immediately  adopted,  whatever  might  here- 
after be  the  service  to  which  our  force  might  be  applied. 
The  orders  therefore  which  I  gave  for  assembling  the  army, 
(although  pointed  more  particularly  at  the  execution  of  the 
plan  of  operations  which  I  have  just  now  detailed,)  wera 
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ibunded  upon  principles  independent  of  the  {Hracticibilitj  qf 
thfit  plan,  and  were  connected  not  only  with  the  fffymft^fttf* 
defence  of  the  Carnatici  but  with  other  comprehennv^  neft- 
sures  of  permanent  precaution  and  secDrity^  to  wfaiph  my 
views  have  been  extended  at  every  period  of  this  cijm* 
When  I  submitted  my  ideas  of  the  time  and  directs  of  the 
proposed  attack  upon  Tippoo  to  those  military  autfaprtti^ 
which  I  shall  always  oonsid^  with  respect,  it  seemed  to  be  • 
their  opinion  that  the  state  of  our  army  admitted  no  doubt 
of  the  ultimate  success  of  the  plan  which  I  had  pioppsed. 
If  its  speedy  accomplishment  had  appeared  to  them  as  c^ 
tain  as  its  ultimate  success,  I  should  not  have  hesitated  ft 
moment  in  directing  the  commencement  of  offensive  opna- 
tions:  but  I  found  that,  instead  of  deriving  to  the  iot^iests 
of  the  Company  the  inestimaUe  advantages  of  a  sudden  wd 
rapid  reduction  of  Tippoo^s  means  of  offence,  the  result  of 
such  an  attempt  was  likely  to  lead  to  a  tedious,  prQtnicte4» 
and  expensive,  although  ultimately  successful  war*  The 
obstacles  which  arose  were  of  a,  nature  not  to  be  sur- 
mounted by  any  degte%  of  present  activity  or  resohitioiv 
although  they  originate  in  causes  which  I  trust  may  be 
removed  by  future  diligmce  and  perseverance. 

The  result  of  my  earliest  inquiries  convinced  me  thiUt 
radical  defects  existed  in  the  military  establishments  oa  the 
coast  of  Coromandel,  which  were  afterwards  confirmed  by 
the  concurrent  testimony  pf  the  Grovemor  of  Fort  St 
George,  and  of  the  Adjutant-general  of  that  establishm^t* 
I  have  entered  into  a  particular  consid^ation  of  this  testi- 
mony in  a  minute  recorded  in  the  secret  department,  of  the 
SOth  of  July,  to  which  I  desire  to  r^er  oa  this  part  of  die 
subject.  The  letter  of  the  government  pf  Fort  St*  George 
of  the  10th  of  July  proceeds  far  beyond  the  limits  of  any 
opinion  which  I  had  ever  formed  or  heard  witb  re^>ect  tp 
the  difficulty  of  restraining  the  hostility  of  Tippoo.    In  that 
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letter  the  President  in  Council  even  deprecates  the  ordinary 
precautiolis  ci  defence,  lest  they  should  drbw  d6im  the 
resentmait  of  the  Soltiiun  upon  our  unprotected  possesnona. 

The  ^cpense  of  a  protracted  war^  and  the  evil  effects 
which  such  a  calamity  must  produce  upon  the  ti^e  of  the 
Company,  upon  th^ar  pecuniary  affidrs  at  home,  upon  the 
welfare  of  thdr  subjects  in  India,  and  upon  the  general  state 
ci  die  public  revenue  and  credit  of  Great  Britain,  now 
pressed  with  great  wo^t  upon  my  mhid ;  tod  the  canbar- 
rassment  of  our  finances  aggravated  all  the  cfifficuhies  of 
my  situation.  The  question  was  now  entirdy  duuiged; 
the  plan  which  I  originally  had  in  ccmtemplatfon  wte  nothing 
mor^  than  a  military  expedition,  of  short  duration,  of  tio 
heavy  expense,  and  of  c^ain  success;  with  the  additional 
advant^e  diat  success  would  certainly  exonerate  our 
finances,  and  throw  the  whc^e  expense  of  the  undertaking 
upon  the  enemy  who  had  provoked  iU  But  it  now  appeared 
that  I  could  not  hope  to  effect  any  of  Iny  proposed  objects 
without  encountering  the  ^cpense  and  inccmvenience  of  a 
long  war. 

In  this  state  of  the  question  the  cSond^n  ^  <nir  allies 
occurred  as  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  our  progress.  Al- 
though the  assistance  of  the  PaishWah  and  of  the  I^am 
might  not  have  been  deemed  indispensable,  in  an  expedition 
ef  the  nature  which  I  have  described,  I  have  always  been 
Apprized  that  an  c^ensive  war  of  any  long  duration  in  My- 
sore would  be  difficult  if  not  imi»*acticable,  without  the 
efibctudl  aid  of  the  Paishwah  and  of  the  Nizam  in  facili- 
tating the  supplies  of  provision  to  our  army  in  the  field. 

The  state  of  the  courts  of  Hyderabad  and  of  Poonah 
afforded  no  hope  of  their  eariy  co-operatbn  with  us;  and 
although  I  had  determined  to  take  the  mdst  expeditious 
measures  for  restic»ring  both  ^v  allies  to  the  powiet  of  fill- 
filling  th^  defendve  engagements  with  us^  I  could  not 
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expect  to  derive  any  benefit  from  those  H^easitres  for  i  oon- 
sideraUe  period  of  time,  and  it  would  have  been  imjirad^iiit 
to  liaVe  undertaken  offensive  operations,  with  theplfibslsect 
of  ii  condnaed  war,  until  the  efficiency  of  our  idlknete  IlidL 
been'^reviously  secured.  Undei^  the  accumulated  pressure  if 
ail  these  difficulties,  I  felt,  with  the  utmost  degree;  of  dif^ 
appointiiient  and  r^et,  that  the  moment  was  unfavtMirkble 
io  th^  adoption  of  the  only  measure  whidi  appeared'id  me 
suffldent  to  satisfy  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  Company 
and  (he  exigencies  of  my  own  duty ;  and  I  wl^  thc!r«fol*e, 
oompelkMi  to  relinquish  the  idea  of  striking  an  immedkte 
blow  against  ihe  possessions  of  Tippoo  Sultaun;  but  die 
circumstances  which  thus  suspended  the  actual  exelrci^  of 
t1>e  rights  imd  the  immediate  establishment  of  thti  inte^fests 
of  the  Company,  could  not  absolve  me  from  the  dtiity  d 
prtmding,widkrtit  delay,  every^  degree  of  intermediaiie  se- 
dirity  which  nugbt  now  be  attainable,  by  adopting  siidi  a 
sy statu  cft  preparation  and  defence,  as  might  enable  us'  16 
repel  any  attldk  which  Tippoo  may  make  upon  u^,  or  to 
stipport  any  demand  of  satisfaction  which  we  may' even- 
tually deem  it  advisable,  in  concert  widi  our  lillies,  to  ibake 
to  him.  "         •  "    » 

The  sense  of  this  duty  induced  me  to  propose  to  thfe 
Board  the  several  orders  and  instructions,  which  haVe  beeh 
forwarded  to  the  Grovemment  of  Fort  St  George  and  Bom- 
bay, and  to  the  Residents  at  Poonah  and  Hyd^rabafd,  frtitii 
the  8th  of  July,  to  the  present  time. 

The  principles  upon  which  these  instructions  and  brdeis 
are  founded,  will  be  best  illustrated  by  referring  to  'the 
liatu^e  of  our  actual  danger,  as  well  ad  to  the  causes"  whidi 
have' cbhtributed  to  produce  it.  .  >;    i   » . 

No  toiriprehehsive  or  satisfactory  view  can  be  taken  of 
this  subject,  withoiit  adverting  to  the  Vhole  systein  bf  bit 
d^enstVe  alliahces'with  the  Native  States;,«id'lorfie  Viirioua 
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drcumaUnces  which  have  effected,  or  which  bow  influence, 
tb^  g^nei^  balance  of  power  in  India,  fi 

Xhe  prnnary  objects  c^  the  treaties  of  Poonali  and  Paun^ 
gu],  combined  with  the  treaty  of  Seripgapatam,  were  to 
^mipish  Tippoo  Sultaun'i  means. of  future  agression,  by 
reducing  his  resources  and  territory^  and  to  provide  an  ^-' 
cient  defence  against  him,  by  strengthening  the  Faishwah 
wad  the  Nizam,  by  uniting  their  interests  widi  ourg,  and  by 
securing. their  co-operation  in  any  future  war  with  Mysore* 
On,  the  other,  hand^  a  part  of  the  policy  of  the  treaty  of 
Seringapatam  seems  to  have  been  to  preserve  Tippoo  SuU 
taun,  that  degree  of  power  which  might  enable  him  to. 
maintain  a  balance  with  the  Mahrattas  and  the  ]({i2am,  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  interposition  of  our  force  might 
always  turn  the  scale. 

It4a  evid^t  Aat  the  policy  of  this  system  has  been  en- 
tii^y;, frustrated  by  the  course  of  recent  events,  and. that 
iieither  the  Paishwab,  the  Nizam,  nor  Tippoo  Sullaun,  now 
reti4n  the  sanie  relative  position  which  they  held  at  the  con* 
elusion  of  the  treaty  of  Seringapatam,  dther  with  respect 
to  one  another,  or  to  our  interests. 

Since  the  conclusion  'of  the  peace  of  S^ngapatam,  the 
power  and  resources  of  the  Court  of  Hyderabad  have  been 
6cmstantly .  declining,  the  disgrace  which  fell  upon  the 
NizamV  arms>  in  the  unfortunate  contest  with  the  Mah- 
rattas at  Eurddah,  reduced  the  military  character  of  the 
Court  of  Hyderabad  to  the  lowest  point  of  degradation. 
The  treaty  in  which  that  defeat  terminated  completed  the 
hjumiliatioa  of  the  Nizam ;  he  was  compelled  to  sacrifice  a 
pcMHion  of  territory,  to  engage  to  pay  a  fine  of  three  crores 
of  rupees,  and  to  submit  to  the  captivity  of  his  minister,  . 
Azeeijn  ul  Omrah,  who  was  carried  a  prisoner  to  Poonah. 
A^Seem,  yl,  Omrah  Resided  at  Poonah  during  the  late  convul- 
^on^^  in  thje  M^hratta  gQvernin^nt^and,  although  a  poisoner, 
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bare  a  veiy  diitinguiAed  put  in  supportii^  hit  nme 
throu^  the  various  revoltttiaBs  which  foUow^  the  iuMeu 
dsftth  (^  the  PaiAwah,  Mabda  Bmr.  Vat  thme  mrvkes 
Nawh  agreed  to  relinquith  all  the  benefits  acquired  by  the 
Faiabwah  against  the  Niiam,  under  the  titaty  of  Kur^ 
delab. 

Bui  the  Faiahwah)  Badjae  Bow,  having  called  in  the  as^ 
aistanDe  of  Sindia,  to  chedc  the  overgrown  power  of 
Nanah^  Sindia  persuaded  the  Paiidiwah  to  violate  the  en^ 
gagetBMits  fionduded  with  Azeem  ul  Omrah ;  and  the  event 
has  baan»  that  the  Paishwi^  has  innsted  upon,  and  ob* 
tained  from,  the  Nizam,  a  cession  of  one-fourth  part  of  the 
tarritones,  and  the  pajnooent  of  one^burth  part  of  the  fine 
stipukted  by  the  treaty  of  Kurdelah. 

In  addition  to  so  heavy  a  loss,  both  of  power  and  honour, 
the  internal  neaoorees  of  liie  Nisam^s  government  have  not 
yet  recovered  the  derangement  occasioned  by  the  rebellions 
of  AM  Jah  and  the  son  of  Dair  Jah,  by  the  ui^rfunate 
contest  with  the  Mahrattas,  and  by  ^e  det^tion  of  Aseem 
id  Omrah  at  Poonah. 

The  effect  of  these  causes  has  necessarily  been  to  reduce 
the  considiKratioiis  of  the  Nizam  in  the  scale  of  the  neigh- 
bouring states ;  and  in  this  mean  and  deeded  cdnditioa 
he  has  been  for  some  time  past  menaced  by  die  army  ct 
Sindia,  stationed  in  the  neigfabouriiood  d  Poonahx  But 
the  Bsost  strikaig  feature  of  change  in  the  state  <^  the 
Nizmn'^s  affidrs,  since  1798,  is  the  alteration  whidi  his 
taken  place  in  his  military  establidmient.  The  Nizam, 
ainoe  the  peace  of  Beringapatam,  has  greatly  reduced  his 
cavalry  and  other  troops,  and  omsid^rably  augmented  the 
body  of  infantry,  commanded  by  Frendi  officers,  and  known 
by  die  name  of  Raymond^s  corps. 

Thecerpsc^  BaynMnd  had  been  in  the  service  of  the 
Nisam  be&xe  tbe  kst  war  with  Tippoo  Sultaun,  and  in 
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I79S9  when  it  served  with  Lord  ComwiBis'i  army,  it» 
strength  wms  not  grester  than  one  thousand  five  hundred 
men  at  the  highest  estimation,  and  its  disc'^line  very  de* 
tetiva  At  the  battle  of  Kutdelah,  in  1795,  its  strength 
amonnted  to  about  eleven  thousand  men ;  during  the  jrdbd^ 
lion  (^Ali  Jab,  and  in  a  variety  of  service  in  which  theeoups 
has  smce  been  employed,  it  has  aequired  experience  and 
ddllf.  and  it  is  now  composed  of  thirteen  regiments  of  two 
battalions  each,  amounting  in  tl»  whole  to  upwards  oC 
Iburteen  thousand  men.  Its  discipline^  according  to  every 
recent  account^  is  very  oonsiderably  improved,  inscwmcby 
that  although  inferior  to  our  native  £3rce,  it  is  said  to  be  su- 
perior in  nearly  an  equal  prc^XNrtion  to  the  ordinary  soale  oi 
the  infiuitry  in  the  service  of  any  dT  the  native  powers*  Be** 
aidel  fidd-pieces  to  eadi  regiment,  a  park  of  forty  pieces  <tf 
ordnance^  diiefly  brass,  firom  twdve  to  thirty-rfx  peundecs» 
with  a  weU>trained  body  of  artillery<«een«  (indudii^  a 
number  of  Europeans,)  is  attadbed  to  the  corps;  a  £owada^ 
tion  has  also  bem  laid  for  ndsitig  a  body  of  cavaby,  to  act 
with  the  corps  of  infantry.  The  chief  officers  of  this  corps 
are  all  Frenchmen,  of  the  most  violent  princi]^  of  jaeo- 
bkiism;  many  of  the  privates  aerved  originally  with  the 
Vt&mii  native  £orce  at  Pondidierry ;  and  the  whcde  corps 
cmstitutes  an  armed  French  party  of  great  power,  neaU 
and  activity.  The  effints  of  this  party  are  continually  «m- 
jdoyed  to  magnify  the  power,  resources,  and  success  of 
France;  and  to  depreciate  the  dtfracter,  £oroe,  and  credit 
of  threat  Britain,  in  the  eyes  of  the  oourt  of  Hyderabad; 
and  it  iqppears  by  authentk  intelligenoe^  that  wherever  any 
detachmeiM;  of  this  corps  has  been  staUoned  for  any  oon- 
siderabfe  tin^,  a  most  un&vouraUe  impression  has  been 
produced  against  the  character  of  the  British  nation* 

The  death  of  Monsieur  Baynumd^  which  happened  a 
&w  nsonths  past,  iq[^peared  likely  to  impair  the  iwftiienm  of - 
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this  corpB  at  the  court  of  Hyderabad ;  and,  acoordiogly^ 
Aceem  ul  Omrah  took  that  (opportunity  to  liesuine  the  large 
jaghire^  which  bad  been  allotted  for  the  pay  and  nuunte- 
nance  of  the  corps  ;  but  another  Frenchman,  of  the  name 
of  Peron^  has  succeeded  to  the  command.  His  dii^XMitioii 
is  described  to  be  violent  and  brutal,  and  his  prinuples  do 
notappearto  diffar  essentially  fix)mdio0e  of  Raymond.  The 
corps  as  no\r  constituted,  forms  the  considerable  and  -only 
eflSctent  part  of  the  Nizam*s  military  establishment,  and 
retains  such  a  degree  of  ascendency  orer  the  councils  of 
the  Nizam,  as  to  be  an  object  of  serious  alarm  to  Azeem  ul 
Omrah«  In  addition  to  the  command  of  this  corps,  it. 
Raymond  had  the  entire  conduct  of  the  Nizam^s  ordnance, 
with  an  allowance  of  50,000  rupees  monthly.  The  ord- 
nance has  ance  been  placed  under  the  command  of  Monsieur 
Peron,  and  he  derives  great  influence  from  so  important  a 
diarge.  This  corps  has  been  recruited  in  the  proportioQ  of 
one-third  of  its  total  numbers,  from  our  territinies,  and 
from  those  of  the  Nabob  of  Aroot,  and  partly  from  deserters 
abandoning  our  service^ 

Distinct  proof  has  been  givai  of  the  assiduity  and  sac* 
cess  of  the  emissaries  employed  by  Monsieur  Bi^tiste,  (die 
second  in  command  to  Monsieur  Peron,  and  stated  to  be 
of  a  very  designing  and  artful  character,)  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exciting  mutiny  and  sedition,  and  of  inviting  de- 
sertion amongst  our  sepoys  stationed  on  the  frontier  of  the 
Nizam^s  dominions.  A  considerably  desertion  of  our  troops 
took  place  in  that  quarter  some  time  ago,  and  nearly  five 
hundred  men,  with  several  native  ofiicers,  who  deserted  on 
that  occasion,  are  now  serving  in  Monsieur  Peron^s  corps. 
The  repeated  applications  of  our  Resident,  for  the  sur- 
render of  these  deserters,  have  hitherto  been  frustrated  by 
the  prevailing  influence  of  Monsieur  Peron  and  of  bis  ^army, 
and  by  the  weakness  of  the  Nizam's  government,  which 
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Axeem  ul  Omrah  has  declared  to  be  unable  to  control  the 
overbearing  spirit  and  formidaUe  power  of,  the  French 
factioD.  After  a  protracted  negotiation,  Azeem  ul  Omra)i 
has  at  length,  with  much  difficulty,  and  by  an  extraordir^ 
nary  eflbrt,  obtained  the  surrender  of  two  subadars,  who 
were  the  principal  ccmtrivers  of  the  desertion. 

Mcoisieur  Perron  and  his  officers  maintain  a  correspondence 
with  a  faction  at  the  Nizam^s  court,  denominated  the 
Pagah  party,  being  composed  priudpally  of  the  officers  oi 
his  Highnesses  body  guard  of  cavalry. 

The  Pagah  party  has  long  been  connected  with  Tippoo 
Sultaun,  and  is  entirely  adverse  to  Azeem  ulOmnih,and  to  all 
the  ficjends  of  the  British  interests  at  the  court  of  Hyderabad. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  the  year  1796,  during 
the  detention  of  Azeem  ul  Omrah  at  Poonah,  the  French 
faction,  with  the  assistance  c^  the  Pagah  party,  prevailed 
ufcftx  the  Nizam  to  dismiss  the  British  detachment,  and 
took  such  measures  in  concert  with  Tippoo  (a  large  body  of 
whose  army  marched  in  this  crisis  to  the  frontier  of  the 
Nizam^s  dominions)  as  would  have  enabled  them  to  dispose 
of  the  succession  to  the  Musnud  according  to  their  pleasure, 
if  the  Nizam's  death  had  happened  in  that  critical  con- 
juncture. At  this  period  of  time  the  French  contrived  to 
obtain  the  grant  of  the  large  ja^iire  since  resumed.  This 
grant  was  conadered  as  the  first  step  towards  the  establidi- 
ment  of  a  territorial  revenue ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  would  have  led  to  that  necessary  foundatiim  of 
European  power  in  India,  if  the  deat)i  of  Monsieur  Ray- 
mond had  not  enabled  Azeem  ul  Omrah  to  frustrate  the 
poEOJect.  The  French  officers  at  Hyderabad  maintain  a 
direct  correspondence  with  their  countrymen  in.  the  service 
of  Tippoo  Sultaun  and  of  Sindia. 

The  latest  accounts  from  the  resident  at  Hyderabad,  state 
that  French  officers  and  adventurers  arrive  continually  at 

Vol.  II.  g 
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Hyd^idbad :  the  routes  by  which  they  gain  access  to  the 
Deccan  are  as  yet  unknown. 

This^  French  party V  connected  as  it  is  with  the  prevailing 
factions  in  the  court  of  the  Nicam,  corresponding  with 
Tippoo  Sultaun,  zealous  in  the  case  of  France,  and  actuated 
by  a  spirit  of  intrigue,  which  would  lead  it  to  mix  in  erery 
distraction  of  the  state,  if  not  to  originate  internal  confusion; 
must  be  onastdered  as  a  circumstance  of  podtive  weakness 
in  the  frame  of  the  government  of  Hyderabad.  Azeem  ul 
Omrah,  is  fully  aware  of  the  magnitude  of  this  evil,  and 
dreads  the  growth  of  a  party  which  he  can  no  longer 
restrain  within  any  bounds  of  moderation,  and  whidi 
afaready  threatens  to  subvert  his  powor,  and  to  disturb  the 
r^ular  order  of  succession,  if  not  to  destroy  the  throne 
its^.  With  respect  to  our  interests  and  to  the  value  of  our 
defensive  alliance,  and  the  treaty  of  Faungul,  the  diange  in 
the  Nizam^s  military  estaUi^ments  places  him  in  a  con- 
dition wOTse  than  that  of  absdiute  inefficiency,  and  renders 
the  court  of  Hyderabad  a  source  of  additional  stretch 
toour  onemies,  rather  than  of  useful  assistance  to  any  brandi 
of  the  trijde  alliance.  The  dangers  to  be  apprdiankd  from 
the  existence  of  Perron's  corpsare  not  to  be  estimated  marely 
by  the  actual  state  of  its  discipline,  of  its  numbers,  or  of  its 
influence  over  the  councils  of  the  Nizam :  our  views  of  this 
danger  must  be  extended  beyond  the  present  moment. 
The  Frendi  army  at  Hyderabad  must  be  considered  not 
only  as  a  powerful  aid  to  the  cause  of  France  in  tiie  present 
crisis,  but  as  the  basis  of  a  permanent  French  faction  in 
India ;  on  which,  accc»rding  to  the  opportunities  of  fortune, 
and  the  variatimi  of  circumstances  and  of  evait%  the  activity 
of  the  enemy  may  establish  a  strength  of  the  most  for- 
midable kind  dther  in  peace  or  war. 

It  requires  no  labour  of  argument  to  prove  the  benefits 
whidi  must  be  derived  to  the  cause  <^  France  even  in  time  of 
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pefice  fit>m  an  establishment  c^  an  army  of  14,000  men,  com- 
malided  by  nadves  of  France,  in  the  heart  of  the  dominions  of 
6ne  ctf  our  prindpal  allies,  in  the  tidnity  of  our  most  active 
enemy  among  the  native  powers,  and  on  the  borders  of  a 
vulnerable  part  of  our  own  dominions.  In  the  evetit  at 
peace,  no  more  donvefiient  chatmel  could  be  provided  for  tb^ 
faitrigues  of  France,  no  more  useful  point  of  Union  tar  ihi 
numerous  adherents  to  h^  principles  and  emissaries  of  her 
designs ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  ihki  the  natural  effect  of 
the  undiecked  and  rapid  growth  of  siich  an  drmy  at  the 
court  at  the  Nizam,  must  be  to  detach  that  court  from  our 
interests,  and  to  fix  it  absolutely  in  those  of  our  enemy. 

But,  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  Tippoo  Sultaun,  or  in  the 
still  more  aggravated  case  of  a  war  with  him,  aided  by  A 
French  force,  what  assistance  can  we  expect  fix)m  the  Nizam, 
the  main  body  of  whose  army  is  commanded  by  the  corre- 
spondents of  Tippoo,  natires  of  France,  distinguished  by" 
their  zeal  in  the  cause  of  that  country,  and  umted  with  th^ 
whole  body  of  French  adventurers  now  established  in 
India. 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  force  of  the  Nizam  would 
become  useless,  and  even  dangerous  to  us,  'precisely  in  pro* 
portion  to  the  exigency  of  the  case  in  which  we  should 
require  its  services. 

If  the  French  troops  of  the  Nizam  did  not  afford  Tippoo 
c^)en  assistance,  at  least  they  could  not  be  brought  into  the 
field  agwn'st  him,  without  the  utmost  danger  to  our  cause ; 
nor  could  they  be  suffered  to  remain  in  the  Deckan  during 
the  continuance  of  the  contest,  unless  checked  by  the 
presence  of  an  equally  powerful  force,  which  must,  in  that 
case,  be  diverted  firom  the  objects  of  the  war,  and  must 
operate  as  a  positive  diminution  of  our  effective  strength  in 
the  field.  It  appears  however  nearly  certain,  that  in  the 
present  weak  state  of  the  Nizam's  government,  the  French 
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corps  in  his  service  would  op^y  jcia  Tippoo  Sultann,  and 
"by  a  sudden  blow,  endeavour  to  seue  the  Nizam'^s  terri- 
tories,  and  to  secure  them  to  the  d(Hnimon  of  France,  undtf 
an  alliance  offenave  and  defenmve  with  Tippoo  Sultann. 
This  danger  is  aggravated  by  the  present  position  of  Sili- 
dia*s  army,  and  by  the  disposition  and  present  views  of 
that  chief:  be  now  entertains  a  large  body  c^  infantry  ifi 
his  service,  under  the  command  of  a  French  officer,  and  k 
might  be  expected  that  he  would  readily  engage  with 
Tippoo  Sultaun  (with  whom  he  is  supposed  to  have 
•lately  opened  a  negotiation)  and  with  the  French,  upon 
the  conditions  of  a  partition  of  the  territories  and  authority 
of  die  Paishwah  and  c^  the  Nizam.  The  junction  wUeh 
m%fat  thus  be  effected  by  the  Frendi  officers  in  the  sevanl 
armies  of  the  Nizam  of  Sindia  and  of  Tippoo,  might  esta- 
Miih  the  power  of  France  in  India  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
states  of  Poonah  and  of  the  Deckan.  Under  all  these*cticum«- 
atances,  therefore,  it  is  evident  that  the  court  of  Hyderabad^ 
jn  its  present  condition,  (whatever  may  be  its  disposition  to 
use  ^very  effort  for  our  asristance,)  is  not  only  disqualified 
fW>m  co-operating  with  us  as  an  ally  against  Tippoo,  hot 
funrishes  him  with  powerful  means  of  prosecuting  hia 
designs  against  us,  and  offers  every  temptation  to  the  am« 
bitkm  of  France. 

Such  being  the  condition  of  the  Nizam,  it  will  be^feund 
that  tiie  Paishwah,  who  forms  another  branch  of  the  triple 
aUiaoee  against  Tippoo  Sultaun,  is  not  more  able  to  fMtl 
his  defensive  engi^;ements  with  us. 

The  pveciBe  situation  in  which  the  Mahratta  empire  stoad 
after  the  peace  oi  Saingapatam,  was  the  most  favoutaUe 
to  out  interests.  The  several  co-estates  were  then  so  equaUy 
balanced,  as  to  prevent  any  danger  of  that  degree  ctf  uniMi 
wlpol^  might  concentre  the  fiormidaUe  force  of  the  whole 
in  QM  consolidated  mass^  eithi^  a^^dnst  tiie  BntiA  foe- 
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sessions,  or  against  any  othar  established  power  in  India ; 
nor  had  any  one  member  of  the  empire  attained  such  a 
degree  of  strength  as  to  be  able  singly  to  encounter  our 
foprce.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Paishwah,  the  acknowledged 
and  constitudonal  head  of  this  extendve  omfederatbn,  aided 
by  the  abilities  of  his  minister,  Nanah  Fumavese,  possessed  a 
sufficaent  influence  over  several  of  the  leading  chiefs,  to  render 
him  a  respectable  ally,  and  to  furnish  him  with  the  means 
of  brii^ing  a  oonsidorahle  force  into  thefield. 

From  the  period  of  the  peace  of  Seringapatam,  to  that  of 
the  death  of  Madha  Row,  the  danger  appears  to  have  been 
that  the  address  of  Nanah  might  have  drawn  too  great  a 
w«%ht  into  the  scale  of  the  Paishwah^s  power,  and  hav6 
enabled  the  government  of  Pocmah  to  uneld  the  united  force 
of  the  whole  Mahratta  empire.  At  the  battle  of  Kurdelah,  the 
Paishwah  was  assisted  against  the  Nizam  by  the  contingents 
of  most  of  the  confederate  chiefUuns  of  the  Mahratta  empre, 
and  the  power  of  the  Nizam  was  greatly  endangered  in  that 
state  of  the  Paishwah^s  authority  and  force.  But  Nanah^s 
ambition  or  jealousy  having  induced  him,  upon  the  sudden 
death  of  Madha  Bow,  to  attempt  the  disturbance  of  the 
regular  order  of  successkm,  by  intruding  an  adopted  duld 
upon  the  throne,  opened  the  way  to  those  succesdve  in- 
trigues and  revolutions  which,  for  some  time  past,  have 
distracted  the  Mahratta  onpire.  Without  pursuing  the 
various  changes  and  ccmvulsions  of  the  government  of 
Fcondi  during  the  period  described,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe 
that  their  progress  natundly  tended  to  weaken  the  soveragn 
powers  and  has  terminated  in  the  imprisonment  of  Nanah, 
hi'die  ruin  of  his  influence,  and  in  the  suspension  of  the 
•pom^x  and  authmty  of  the  reigning  Paishwah,  under  dr* 
eumstinces  wUch  menace  the  abolitioa  of  his  office. 

Sindia,  who,  in  this  diongeable  scene,  hay  alternately 
taken  pert  with  the  present  Paishwah  and  witib  Nanah,  has 
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at  length  overpowered  both,  and  has  been  tcx  some  tiine 
past  80  fiir  master  of  the  govammeDt  of  Poonah,  that  the 
Paiahwah  oould  not,  in  his  {present  condition,  command  tha 
cooperation  of  ai^y  oonsiderable  body  of  the  Mahratta 
^eftwuii  niMT  afford  us  any  assistance  a^^inst  Tippoo 
Sultaun* 

During  the  course  of  the  evoits  which  have  contributed 
to  weaken  and  degrade  the  governments  of  Poonah  and 
Hyderabad,  their  mutual  animositi^  and  oppootion  of 
interests  have  arisen  to  such  a  beij^t,  as  to  render  all  co- 
operaticm  between  them  utterly  impracticable.  The  effi« 
dency  of  our  system  of  defensive  alliance  against  Tippoo 
Sultaun  has,  therefore,  been  impaired,  not  only  by  the 
respective  weakness  of  each  of  our  allies,  but  by  the  difficult 
pf  uniting  them  in  any  common  view,  or  joint  operation. 

In  the  mean  while  Tippoo  Sultaun  has  eqjoyed  a  state  of 
internal  tranquillity  nea,rly  xminterrupted.  While  our  allies 
have  been  distracted  and  exhausted  by  Action,  rebeUion, 
revolution,  and  war,  he  ha^b^n  employed  in  improving  the 
discipline  of  his  armies,  and  in  repairing  the  vigour  of  hi# 
resources.  He  has  alternately  endeavoured,  but  witluHit 
auccess,  to  gain  the  Paisbwab  and  the  Ni^am  to  his  cause ; 
he,  however,  possesses  a  considerable  influence  at  the  coqrt 
of  Hyderabad,  in  ccm^equenoe  of  his  connexions  with  the 
corps  of  Raymond,  and  lyith  other  factiiHis  adverse  to  tb? 
British  interests  at  diat  court.  It  is  also  known  that  be 
despatched  an  embassy  to  Zemmn  Shah,  whose  design  of 
invading  Hindustan  has  beea  recently  announced  in  a  f<H*r 
raal  manner  to  this  government  and  to  the  Nabob  Vizier, 

That  Zemaun  Shah  really  entertains  the  romantic  pn:^^ 
of  invading  Hindustan  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt ;  this  was 
the  opinion  of  the  late  Grovemor-general,  in  which  I  entirely 
concur. 

It  has  be^n  suppoaed  that  2eman  Shah,  in  his  latemardi 
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towards  Hindustan,  was  recalled  from  Lahore  into  his  own 
<kiminions,  either  by  some  domestic  dissension,  or  bj  the 
apjHrehennon  of  an  attack  from  some  of  the  states  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  his  kingdom,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the 
same  causes  might  fdr  some  time  obstruct  the  execution  of 
his  declared  project ;  but  the  last  despatches  from  the  acting 
readent  at  the  court  of  Sindia  state  a  report,  that  Zemaun 
Shah  is  now  relieved  from  all  apprehensions  either  of  internal 
rebellion  or  of  foreign  invasion ;  and  his  inclination,  as  well 
as  his  ability,  to  move  his  army  towards  the  frontier  of 
Hindustan,  on  the  close  of  the  rainy  season,  are  now  uni- 
versally credited.  It  must  be  recollected  that,  upon  a 
lucent  occasion,  Zemaun  Shah  advanced  to  Lahore  without 
meeting  any  formidable  opposition  from  the  Seikhs,  although 
it  had  formerly  been  asserted  that  the  country  of  the  Seikhs 
would  always  prove  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  his  progress. 
Between  the  country  of  the  Seikhs  and  the  frontier  of  Oude 
no  barrier  exists  to  check  the  motions  of  the  Shah,  except- 
ing the  power  of  Sindia.  The  dominions  of  Sindia  at  pre- 
sent are  so  weakened  by  internal  dissensions,  as  to  be  in  a 
state  nearly  defenceless ;  while  Sindia  continues  at  Poonah 
with  the  main  body  of  his  army,  and  iilrhile  his  tributary 
chiefs,  remaining  in  Hindustan,  are  most  seriously  disaffected 
to  his  cause,  and  are  prepared  to  seize  any  fieivourable  op- 
portunity of  annihilating  his  power. 

Zemaun  Shah  cannot  be  ignorant  of  these  advantages, 
and  if  they  should  tempt  him  to  invade  Hindustan,  the 
diversion  of  our  force,  which  would  be  occasioned  by  such 
an  event,  would  afford  the  most  favourable  opportunity  to  an 
attack  from  Tippoo  upon  the  Camatic ;  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  object  of  the  intercourse  between  Tippoo  and  Ze- 
maun Shah  was  (on  the  part  of  the  former  at  least)  some 
such  plan  of  joint  operation. 

The  present  position  of  Dowlut  Row  Sindia's  army 
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operates  as  a  double  advantage  to  the  cause  of  Tippoo. 
Tbe  absence  of  Sindia  from  his  dommions  m  Hindustan 
invites  the  invasion  of  Zemaun  Shidi,  and  ikvours  its  suc- 
cess ;  while  the  presence  of  Sindia*s  army  at  Poonah  holds 
both  our  aUies  in  check.  The  weight  of  Tippoo^s  power 
in  tbe  general  balance  must,  therefore,  be  tsonsidered  to 
have  received  an  augmentation,  hot  only  by  the  declared 
progects  of  Zemaun  Shah, 'and  by  the  possibility  of  dieir, 
at  least,  limited  success,  by  the  operations  of  Sindia,  in 
addition  to  aU  the  other  events  which  have  concilbrred  to 
impacrr  the  eflSdency  of  our  defensive  alliance. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  government  of  Fort  St.  Gecnrge, 
whose-' pecuUar  duty  it  is  to  watch  the  operations  of  Tippoo 
Sultaron,  tfid  to  communicate  to  me  every  circumstance 
renting  to  the  growth  of  his  powa:,  have  distinctly  stated 
in  their  letter  of  the  10th  of  July,  that  ^^  his  resources  are 
idbre  prompt  than  our  own,  and  that  a  great  part  of  his 
anny  is  supposed  to  have  long  been  in  a  state  of  fidd 
equipment^  So  sensible,  indeed,  is  the  gDvemment  of 
Fort  St.  GecH^  to  the  terror  of  Tippoo  Sultaun^s  arms,  as 
to  be  apprehensive  of  making  any  effort  for  resisting  their 
progress,  least  Tippoo  should  antidpate  the  tardiness  of  our 
preparations  by  the  rapidity  of  his  own,  and  should  over* 
run  the  Camatic  before  our  army  could  even  move  for  its 
defience. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  pain  and  r^ret  which  that 
letter  from  the  government  of  Fort  St.  George  occasioned 
in  mj  mind,  nor  can  I  ccnceive  that  it  is  calculated  to  raise 
any  *odier  emotions  in  the  mind  of  any  friend  to  the  pro- 
sperity of  the  British  interests,  or  to  die  honour  of  the 
British  name  in  India.  If  the  facts  and  arguments  stated 
in  that  ktter  be  correct,  it  must  now  be  admitted  that  the 
giorious  success  of  tbe  last  war  in  Mysore,  tbe  wisdom 
which  balanced  the  relative  interests  and  fbroes  of  the 
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belligeient  powers  on  the  concludon  of  peace,  and,  finally, 
the  great  expense  incurred  by  the  Company  in  the  pro^ 
greftsive  increase  of  their  military  establishments  on  the 
coast,  have  terminated  in  no  better  result  than  to  render 
Tippoo^s  power  absolutely  invincible,  and  to  place  the  dis- 
posal  of  our  fate  in  his  hands.  For  if  the  sentiments  of  the 
government  of  Fort  St.  George  be  founded  upon  a  just 
estimate  of  the  relative  conditions  of  Tippoo  Sultaun  and 
of  the  Company  in  India,  he  possesses  the  ready  means  of 
attack,  while  we  cannot  venture  to  resort  even  to  those  of 
ddTence.  But,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  his  hostility,  of  his 
offensive  alliance  publicly  concluded  with  the  enemy,  and 
of  his  continual  and  advanced  preparations  for  war,  we 
must  submit  to  remain  unarmed,  because  any  attempt  to 
counteract  his  design  might  possibly[aocelerate  its  execution. 
This  argument  against  the  prudence  of  preparing  for  our  de- 
fence would  become  stronger  ev&ry  day,  in  proportion  to  the 
{^ogressof  Tippoo^s  hostile  preparations,  until  at  length  we 
should  be  reduced  to  the  alternative,  either  of  implicit  sub- 
Bussion,  or  of  incurring  a  much  greater  risk  than  any  which 
can  now  be  ajqprehended  fromassemUing  our  defensive  f(Mt;e . 
Although  I  am  not  disposed  to  adopt  the  sentiments  of 
the  government  of  Fort  St  Greorge  on  this  subject,  I 
acknowledge,  with  great  concern,  those  defects  in  the 
military  establishments  on  the  coast,  which  will  not  admit 
any  large  proportion  of  that  army  to  move  for  several 
months*  Those  defects  certainly  ocMistitute  so  many  addi- 
tional advantages  in  the  scale  of  Tippoo^s  power,  and  in  this 
view  they  become  objects  of  the  most  serious  consideration, 
attd  form  a  principal  feature  of  the  danger  which  it  is  the 
duty  of  this  government  to  avert,  by  councils  of  another 
stamp  than  that  of  despondency,  and  by  measures  of 
another  character  tham  that  of  inaction,  or  of  implicit  sub- 
unssfen  to.  the  will  o£  the  enemy^ 
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I  have  now  examined  the  principal  causes  of  that  danger, 
as  they  are  to  be  traced  in  the  variable  course  of  events  since 
the  peace  of  Seringapatam.     The  nature  of  our  actual  situa* 
tion,  arising  from  thecombined  effects  of  these  causes,  will  best 
appear  by  a  summary  review  of  the  facts  which  I  have  akeady 
enumerated  in  detail.  Tippoo  Sultaun  having  manifested  the 
most  hostile  intentions  towards  us,  possesses  an  army,  of 
which  a  considerable  portion  is  now  in  readiness  to  take  the 
field  for  purposes  of  offence  :  he  has  increased  the  number 
of  his  Fr^ch  officers,  and  has  solicited,  and  may  possibly 
receive,  further  assi^ance  from  the  French ;  he  may  also 
receive  assistance  from  the  several  corps  commanded  by 
French  officers  in  the  service  ci  the  Nizam,  of  Sindia,  and 
of  many  other  native  powers*     He  may  be  assisted  by  the 
invasion  of  Zemaun  Shah,  and  by  the  oo-op«ration  of  Sindia. 
On  the  other  hand,  our  protecting  force  upon  the  coast  of 
Coromandel  cannot  be  put  in  motion  within  a  shorter 
pmod  than  three,  or,  according  to  the  Adjutant-general, 
Lieutenant-cokmel  Close,  than  sax  months,  even  for  the 
purpose  of  defending  the  Camatic.      Our  allies,  in  the 
mean  while,   are   utterly  unable  to  fufil  their  defensive 
engagements  with  us,  the  Paishwah  being  depressed  and 
kept  in  check  by  the  intrusian  of  Sindia  and  the  Nizam, 
by  the  vicinity  of  that  chieftain^s  army,  and  by  the  over- 
bearing influence  of  an  army  commanded  by  Frendi  officers, 
and  established  in  the  centre  of  the  Deckan.    While  we 
remain  in  this  situation,  without  a  sddier  jHrepared  to  take 
the  field  in  the  Camatic,  and  without  an  ally  to  assist  our 
operations  in  the  event  of  an  attack  from  Tippoo,  we  leave 
the  fate  of  the  Camatic  to  his  discretion ;  we  suffer  the 
cause  of  France  to  acquire  hourly  accessions  of  strength  in 
every  quarter  of  India ;  we  abandon  our  allies,  the  Niaon 
and  the  Paishwah,  to  the  mercy  of  Tippoo  and  of  Sindia, 
in  conjunction  with  the  French ;  and  we  leave  to  France  the 
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ready  means  of  obtaining  a  )arge  territorial  revenue^  and  a 
pmnanent  establishnoent  in  the  Deckan,  founded  Mpon  the 
destruction  of  our  alliance.  Und«r  all  these  drcumstances, 
the  situaticm  of  the  British  empire  in  India  is,  without 
doubt,  extremely  critical,  but,  in  my  opini<ni>  by  no  means 
alarming.  For,  in  the  very  difficulties  of  our  actual  situa^ 
tion  are  to  be  foiind  the  means,  not  cmly  of.  averting  the 
danger  of  the  present  moment,  but  of  procuring  permanent 
security  against  the  future  return  of  a  similar  crisis*  A 
oomoKm  apprehension  of  the  designs  of  Sindia  has  fortu^ 
nately  produced  an  union  of  inter^ts  between  the  govern^ 
ments  of  Poonah  and  Hyderabad  ;  and,  notwithstanding 
some  occasional  symptoms  of  that  spirit  of  duplicity  and 
intrigue  which  marks  the  character  of  every  Asiatic  court, 
Aaeem  ul  Omrab  and  the  minister  of  the  Paishwah  seem  to 
be  fdncerely  convinced  that  a  renewal  of  amicable  engage* 
ments  between  the  Fai^wah  and  the  Nizam  is  equally 
neoessary  to  the  safety  of  both.  On  the  one  hand,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Paishwah  cannot  expect  to  be  speedily  eman^ 
dpated,  or  effectually  defended,  from  the  undue  influence 
of  Sindia,  without  the  assistanoe  of  the  Nisam ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  evident  that  the  restoration  of  the  just 
power  and  authority  of  the  Paishwah  would  operate  as  a 
constant  restraint  on  the  designs  of  Sbdia,  of  Tippoo,  and 
of  the  French,  against  the  independence  of  the  court  (4 
Hyderabad.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  appeared  to 
me  that  neither  the  Paishwah  nor  the  Nizam  would  be 
likely  to  view  with  jealousy  any  assistance  which  we  might 
thmk  it  advisaUe  to  afford  to  either,  for  the  purpose  of 
reviving  the  triple  alliance  against  Tippoo  on  its  original 
bass,  and  of  enabling  the  contracting  parties  to  fulfil  thor 
respective  engagements.  This  expectation  ccmstituted  a 
fundamental  principle  of  my  instructions  to  the  residents  jit 
Poonah  and  Hyderabad,  of  the  3th  of  July«    Their  ^\xhm^ 
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quent  oorrespondenoe  has  furnished  abundant  proo&  4hat 
my  view  of  the  disposition  of  the  two  courts  was  not  efevo- 
neons,  since  it  appears  that,  while  I  was  occupied  in  framing 
a  sj^stem  of  measures  for  uniting  the  Nizam  and  the  Paisb- 
wiii  upoa  the  firm  ground  of  their  reciprocal  interests,  m 
tieaty  was  actually  concluded  between  the  two  powers  at 
PooMh,  with  a  view  to  the  same  object.  The  rattfoatiaai 
of  this  treaty  on  the  part  of  the  Nizam  has.  been  delayed 
byAceemul  Omrah,butth«neii^ypears  every  reason  to  hope 
that  the  interposition  of  our  arbitration  will  accommodate 
every  point  of  difference.  Our  arbitration  has  already  been 
earnestly  solicited  by  both  parties,  and  I  am  persuaded  Aat 
it  will  be  both  acceptable  and  efficacious,  whenever  it  shall 
be  interposed.  The  increasing  alarm  exdted  at  the  oomt 
of  Hyderabad,  by  the  intemperate  conduct  of  M.  Penon, 
and  of  the  French  army,  WDukldiq)ose  Azeem  ul  Omrafa  to 
receive  with  great  gratitude  any  ofier  of  assistance  towards 
the  destruction  of  so  powerful  and  dangerous  a  faction,  and 
the  existing  jealousies  between  the  French  officers  would 
lacilitate  the  dismission  of  the  corps.  Azeem  ulOmrah 
has  reomdy  expressed,  in  the  strongest  terms,  his  widi  of 
bdng  enabled,  by  our  assistance,  to  accomplish  this  most 
desirable  measure.  The  only  obstacles  wfaidi  appear 
likely  to  occur  to  a  general  accommodation,  are  tiie  impetu- 
osity and  violence  of  Dowlut  Row  Sindia,  whose  continnaiMe 
in  Us  present  position  would  operate  as  an  effectual  ittsist- 
ance  to  Tippoo,  and  would  preclude  the  possibility  of 
restoring  either  the  Paidiwah  or  the  Nizam  to  any  degree 
of  efficiency  or  consideration.  But  the  absence  of  Sindia 
fpom  his  own  dominions,  and  the  ungovernable  excesses -of 
his  temper,  however  to  be  lamented,  as  having  contributed 
to  those  events  which  have  impfdred  the  power  of  our  allied 
have,  at  the  same  time,  weakened  the  sources  of  his  own 
power,  have  occasioned  a  sjurit  of  faction  and  revolt  in  his. 
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own  dotmniong,  and  bare  disgust^  all  the  anctenit  friends 
and  connexions  c^  his  famfly,  together  with  every  respect- 
able adherent  to  his  cause.  His  Tioience  towards  the  female 
i^dati<His  of  his  fiimily  has  raised  a  considerable  party  against 
him  among  his  own  followers;  andhis  signal  trciichery  in 
the  imprisonment  of  Nanah,  from  which  he  hoped  to  derive 
free  use  of  Nanah^  treasure,  has  terminated  in  irendcring 
that  resource  tnacoessihie  to  him,  at  the  very  moment  when 
it  is  most  indispensable  to  his  necessitier.  He  is  therefore 
now  surrounded  by  an  army  clamorous  tar  "pay,  is  desti- 
tute of  pecuniary  resources,  and  is  unsupported  by  any  one 
respectable  friend.  His  principal  minister,  a  p^nson  of  con- 
siderable experience,  and  bearing  the  highest  character  of 
any  of  his  followers,  has  expressed  to  the  reeident  at 
Poonah,  in  the  most  distinct  terms,  an  entire  disapprobation 
of  Sindia's  late  conduct,  and  an  earnest  wish  for  an  acs 
commodaticm  between  Sindia  and  the  Paishwah,  through 
our  mediation,  and  for  die  peaceable  return  of  Sindia  to 
hisdominions  in  Hindustan.  Sindia  himself  has  manifested 
no  disinclination  to  receive  the  advice  of  the  resident  at 
Poonah,  whose  discretion  has  hitherto  limited  the  extent  of 
his  interference;  but  from  what  has  already  passed,  it  is 
reasonable  to  hope  that  Sindia,  in  the  present  distressed 
state  of  his  affairs,  will  give  a  favourable  attention  to  any 
jusli  and  moderate  proposition^  urged  with  full  authority  of 
tbi^  government.  In  the  mean  while  the  threatened  inva- 
sion of  Zemaun  Shah  offers  a  new  motive  to  recall  Sindia 
to  the  protection  of  his  own  dominions;  and  he  must  be 
sensible,  not  only  that  his  security,  in  the  event  of  such  an 
ipkvasion,  must  depend  in  a  great  measure  on  the  ca*opera- 
tm  q[  the  British  troops,  but  that  in  the  present  disturbed 
condition  of  hia  possesions  and  of  his  army,  we  hold  his 
fate  in  oir  bands. 
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In  thh  poiture  of  A^Rurs^  any  oppontion  to  our  interference 
for  the  re-etrtdblishment  of  bur  allimices,  would  be  equally 
ineffectual  and  unjustifiable  on  the  part  of  Sindia;  and 
Tarious  ooniiderations  dt  policy  and  interest  will  concur  to 
render  Mm  cautious  of  taking  any  step  which  might  affbrd 
usjust  cause  of  offence.  The  last  despatches  from  Poonah 
tSotd.  a  hope  that  Nanah  Fumarese  and  the  Paishwah  may 
find  it  their  interest  to  forget  thefa*  mutual  animosity.  Any 
accommodation  between  them  would  tend  greatly  to  facifi^ 
tate  an  arrangement,  emlmudng  the  pespectire  interests  of 
the  Paishwah,  of  Sindia,  and  of  the  Nizam. 

Such  are  the^  cfarcumstanees  of  the  present  moment  whidi 
appear  to  me  to  favour  the  execution  of  that  oomprehennte 
i^stem  of  precaution  and  defence  demanded  by  the  exigency 
of  our  acCualntuation.  The  mode  in  whichi  haveendearoured 
tocarry  this  system  into  effect  has  been  suggested  by  the  fol- 
lowingconsiderations.  TheoourtofHyderabad  has  repeatedly 
and  earnestly  solidted  an  increase  of  the  Briddi  detachment 
in  tibe  service  of  the  Nizam,  under  an  assurance  that  the 
Frendh  corps  of  Perron  would  be  dismissed  fromhis  High* 
ness^s  service  immediately  upon  the  arrival  of  the  additional 
Britldi  force.  This  proposition  has  hitherto  been  embar* 
rassed  by  conditions  of  a  nature  incompatible  with  our 
engagements  at  Poonah ;  and  the  late  dissensions  between 
the  Nisam  and  the  PaisbwiA  have  precluded  all  hope  of 
aony  amicable  adjustment  of  this  difficulty.  It  was  diere- 
fcwre  thought  advisable,  by  the  late  Oovemor-general  in 
Council,  to  resort  to  the  expedient  of  ^couragingthe  intro- 
duction oi  Britbh  adventurers  into  the  service  of  the  Nizam, 
for  the  purpose  of  counteibalancing  in  some  meastn^e  the 
influence  of  the  French  army  at  Hyderabad.  With  this 
view,  the  corps  commanded  by  Mr.  Fmgiass  has  received 
the  protection  and  encouragement  of  the  acting  resident, 
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and  has  been  augmented  to  the  number  of  8000  men.  Th6 
policy  of  this  expedient  always  appeared  to  me  very  doubt- 
ful, and  I  have  entertained  serious  apprehensions  that  the 
measure  might  ultimately  furnish  additional  recruits  to  the 
cause  of  France,  instead  of  counteracting  her  influence.  In 
the  most  favourable  view,  however,  this  expedient  could  only 
be  considered  as  a  palliative  of  the  evil:  it  could  not  be 
expected  that  sudi  a  force  as  that  of  Mr.  Fii^^ass  would 
enable  the  Nizam  to  disband  the  corps  of  Perron ;  it  must 
therefcn^  have  been  evident  at  all  times  that  nothing  less 
than  a  considerable  and  permanent  increase  of  our  regular 
subsidiary  force  at  Hyderabad  could  empower  the  Nizam 
to  extricate  himself  from  the  bands  of  the  French  fsction 
so  solidly  established  in  his  dominions. 

I  have  already  stated  my  reasons  for  thinking  that  the 
increase  of  the  British  detadiment  at  Hyderabad  would  no 
longer  afford  any  cause  of  jealousy  to  the  Paishwah ;  and 
under  all  these  circumstances  I  have  availed  myself  of  the 
late  conduct  of  Tippoo  and  of  Sindia,  to  propose  diat 
measure,  subject,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  previous  con- 
sent of  the  court  of  Foonah.  I  have  accompanied  this 
proposition  with  a  condition,  that  the  arbitration  of  this 
government  diall  be  accepted  for  the  final  adjustment  of 
the  points  of  difference  still  remaining  between  the  two 
courts.  These  points  are  now  so  few,  and  the  requisitions 
of  the  court  of  Hyderabad  of  a  nature  so  just  and  moderate, 
that  I  entertain  a  confident  expectation  of  effecting  an  ao- 
commodation  upon  principles  equally  advantageous  to  both 
parties. 

I  have  ah-eady  observed  that  (me  of  the  most  dangerous 
circumstances  attending  the  establishment  of  the  French 
party  at  Hyderabad,  is  the  influence  which  they  «fe  Kkdy 
to  possess  in  directing  the  succession  to  the  throne,  when- 
ever it  diaU  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Nizam 
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Secunder  Jah,  the  eldest  son  (tf  the  Nizam^  would  be  the 
natural  sucocaaor,  unless  the  r^^ular  order  of  successon 
should  be  disturbed  by  domestic  faction,  for^gn  intrigue,  or 
force ;  for,  although  priority  of  birth  may  not  be  considered 
to  give  the  same  absolute  and  exclusive  ri^t  to  suocessioa 
in  India  as  it  does  in  Europe,  it  is  invambly  deemed  the 
strongest  title,  luid  is  rardy  superseded,  excepting  in  cases 
of  disafPecticm  or  of  positive  disqualification.  So  fax  bom 
these  or  any  other  objections  being  applicable  to  the  title 
of  Secunder  Jah,  it  is  well  known  that  the  Nizam  has  ^ven 
the  strongest  indications  of  his  favourable  intentions  towarob 
Secunder  Jah,  by  intrusting  that  prince  with  the  custody  of 
theseal,and  by  empowering  him  to  perform  certain  acts  which 
are  reserved  exclusively  for  the  soverdgn.  This  admission 
to  the  personal  exercise  of  a  portion  of  the  sovereign  autho- 
rity during  the  life  of  the  Nizam  is  deemed  equivalent  to  a 
virtual  nomination  to  the  throne ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
sdppose  that  the  Nizam  will  nominate  any  of  his  younger 
scms  to  the  exclusion  of  the  heir-apparent,  unless  his  Highness 
should  be  prevailed  upon,  in  the  weakness  of  his  last  moments, 
to  commit  an  act  of  such  flagrant  impolicy  and  injustice. 

Secunder  Jah  is  connected  by  marriage  with  the  family 
of  Azeem  ul  Omrah,  and  his  establishment  upoa  the  thnme 
would  give  great  additional  security  to  the  British  interests 
at  the  court  of  Hyderabad.  On  the  other  hand  none  of  the 
younger  sons  can  hope  to  reach  the  throne  by  any  other 
assistance  than  that  of  the  French  party  and  of  Tif^Kw 
Sultaun.  Sufficient  proof  has  been  stated  of  the  interest 
which  Tippoo  and  the  French  take  in  the  exclusion  of 
Secunder  Jah,  and  of  the  attempts  which  they  have  already 
made  to  interfere  in  governing  the  succession.  These 
attempts  may  be  renewed,  and  their  success  would  neces- 
sarily involve  the  destruction  of  Azeem  ul  Omrah  and  of 
Secunder  Jah,  together  with  the  consequent  annihilation  of 
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bfiriiitTg  the  balance  of  power  in  India,  as  it  existed  at  the 
peaee^fSeringapotam,  would  then  be  precluded;  theooun* 
trial  of  the  Nizam  would,  in  such  an  event,  beocnatie  in  dfeet 
a  dependency  of  France,  and  the  partisans  of  that  natkm  in 
conjunctioa  with  Tippoo,  and,  with  the  body  of  their  coim- 
trymen  latdy  received  into  his  pay,  would  have  the  means 
of  endangering  the  Britieh  powa-  in  India. 

Under  all  these  drcumstanoes  the  same  principles  which 
miggested  the  necessity  of  increasing  the  British  detachment 
at  Hyderabad,  demanded  that  it  should  be  employed  to 
support  the  succession  of  Secunder  Jah,  as  bdng  essentially 
connected  with  the  permanency  of  our  influence  at  Hyder»- 
bad,'  and  with  the  effectual  exclusion  of  the  intofevence  of 
Tippoo  and  of  France, 

I  have  therefore  authorized  the  resident  at  Hyderabad  to 
employ  the  British  troops  in  this  service,  if  their  assistance 
sh^d  hereafter  become  necessary;  but  I  am  persuaded 
that  the  mere  presence  of  our  force,  accompanied  by  the 
knowledge  of  my  firm  determination  to  suppc^rt  the  r^^Iar 
order  of  succession,  will  preclude  every  movement  either  of 
foreign  or  cbmestic  oj^positions. 

The  arrangements  proposed  for  the  service  of  the  Nizam 
win  be  very  incomplete,  tmless  connected  with  the  restora- 
tion ci  the  Paishwah  to  a  due  degree  of  authority  and 
powers  and  preceded  by  the  cordial  approbation  of  the 
eowrt  of  Poonah.  But  the  great  danger  to  be  averted  is 
the  growth  of  the  influoice  of  Tippoo  and  of  France  in 
Incya;  it  is  therefore  evident,  that  the  failure  of  the  pro- 
posed plan  at  Poonah  would  increase  the  necessity  of  pto* 
Tiding  for  the  safety  of  the  Nizam,  and  of  destroying  the 
Fr^ich  party  at  his  conrt.  If,  tha:efore,  the  Paishwah 
should  either  refuse  his  assent  to  the  propositions  to  be 
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made  to  him,  or  if,  from  the  success  of  Sindia^s  operatioiis, 
or  from  any  other  cause,  those  measures  which  rdat«  to  the 
court  of  Poonah  should  be  frustrated.  I  haye  still  deemed 
It  advisable  to  direct  the  actiiig  resident  at  Hyd&sheA  to 
cany  into  eflfect  the  increase  of  the  British  detadmaent,  and 
«uch  other  parts  of  my  instructions  as  may  appear  practi- 
cable, reserving  always  to  the  Paishwah  the  power  of  acced- 
ing hereafter  to  any  treaty  which  we  may  conclude  with  the 
Nieam ;  and  continuing  with  that  view  the  restrictive  terms 
of  our  pres^it  subsidiary  engagements  with  the  latter,  as 
far  as  they  relate  to  the  interests  of  the  Paishwah.  The 
dismission  of  the  French  corps  at  Hyderabad  would  not 
fblly  answer  the  views  with,  whidi  I  have  proposed  Aat 
measure,  if  the  officers  or  European  privates  were  permitted 
to  enter  into  the  service  of  any  other  native  power.  Al- 
though I  should  think  them  less  dangerous  in  any  service 
than  in  that  of  the  Nizam,  I  have  endeavoured,  not  only 
to  secure  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Hyderabad,  but 
also  their  immediate  return  to  their  native  country.  I  have> 
therefore,  required  that  the  French  officers  and  privates 
should  be  delivered  up  to  the  government  of  Fort  St 
Greorge,  in  order  that  they  may  be  immediately  conveyed 
to  Europe.  The  Nizam  is  under  no  engagements,  either 
with  the  government  of  France  or  with  the  French  officers, 
to  continue  them  in  his  service,  and  he  possesses  the  full 
right  to  dismiss  them  whenever  he  shall  think  fit.  The  ex* 
orbitant  power  whidb  M.  Perron  and  his  army  have  acquired 
at  Hyderabad,  as  well  as  their  immoderate  abuse  of  it,  will 
justify  the  Nizam  in  taking  whatever  measures  may  appeal: 
most  effectual^  for  the  purpose  of  securing  himself  against 
a  faction  so  formidable,  not  only  to  the  independence  of  his 
government,  but  to  the  safety  of  his  own  person,  and  the 
existence  of  his  tlurone.    With  the  same  view,  I  have  made 
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it  a  preliminary  condition  of  the  whole  phm,  that  Che  Nizam^ 
his  heirs,  and  successors,  shall  for  ever  exclude  the  Frendl 
from  their  armies  imd  dominions. 

The  corps  of  Mr.  Finglass,  after  die  establishment  of  a 
eonsidei^e  British  force  at  Hyderabad,  wiD  no  longer  lie 
Hable  to  the  full  force  of  the  ohje^tioiiB  which  I  have  stated 
against  the  policy  of  encouraging  such  a  body  of  adventurers 
m  the  service  ci  the  Nlsam ;  tibis  question,  however,  does 
ttot  require  ouir  immediate  decision  :  we  shall  possess  ample 
Meims  of  deciding  it  according  to  our  discretion,  if  ouif 
propositions  to  the  court  of  Hyderabad  should  be  attended 
with  success :  the  consent  of  the  Nizam  to  such  parts  of  the 
proposed  arrangements  as  relate  to  the  establishment  of  the 
government  of  Poonah  is  required  as  a  necessary  preli* 
mmary  to  the  increase  of  the  British  detachment  at  Hy« 
derabad. 

My  intention  being  to  take  no  step  at  dther  court  with* 
out  the  full  knowledge  and  concurrence  of  the  other,  a 
principle,  the  strict  observance  of  which,  to  every  degree  of 
practicable  extent,  appears  to  me  to  be  the  only  effectual 
mode  of  removing  all  causes  of  jealousy,  of  uniting  the 
confidence  of  both  parties,  and  of  bringing  them  to  a  dis- 
passionate consideration  of  thdr  mutual  interests. 

The  parts  of  the  proposed  arrangement  which  relate  io 
the  re-establishment  of  the  government  of  Poonah,  were 
suggested  by  Colonel's  Palmer's  letter  of  the  1st  of  June, 
in  which  he  states,  "  That  the  authority  of  the  Paishwab 
would  be  restored  by  die  appearance  of  a  strong  British 
force  at  Poonah,  and  that  Sindia,  under  the  circumstance 
of  TRppoo's  recent  aggression,  could  on  no  just  pretence 
object  to  such  a  movement  of  our  troops,  nor,  in  his  present 
condition,  be  able  to  oppose  it.^ 

The  whole  tenour  of  the  subsequent  advices  from  Poonah 
tended  to  confirm  this  opinion ;  for  while  it  appeared  evi- 
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dentlj  impottible  that  the  authority  of  the  Paiahwidi  could 
be  restored  otherwise  than  by  foreign  asmtaDce^  there 
.seemed  to  be  every  rational  ground  of  expectation^  that  the 
mere  appearance  of  our  troops  would  induce  all  the  leadnig 
dtieAains  of  the  Mahratta  empire  to  unite  in  stifiport  of 
.  the  Paisbwah,  and  that  sudi  an  event  would  not  be  unac- 
ceptable, even  to  the  followers  of  Sindia. '' 

The  Faiflhwah  himsielf  has  aunestly  solicited  the  aid  of  a 
body  of  our  troops,  and  has  expressed  thd  fullest  sense  of 
the  necaanty,  as  .wdl  as  his  reliance  on  the  efficacy  of  such 
a  measure,  for  the  restoration  of  his  authonty,  and  lor  the 
protection  of  his  person.    . 

.  On  the  other  hand,  the  danger  of  the  Paishwah  increased 
tt^fa  day  to  day :  the  assistance  which  he  had  solicited  from 
the  Niaam  was  not  likely  to  reach  him  before  his  fkte  had 
been  decided ;  and  the  expectation  even  of  any  assistance 
from  the  court  of  Hyderabad,  notwithstanding  the  condu- 
aon  of  the  late  treaty,  appeared  to  rest  on  a  very  {H^carious 
foundation.  In  this  situation,  the  direct  interposition  of 
this  government,  by  moving  a  detachment  of  tnx^  to 
Poonah,  was  the  only  measure  on  which  we  could  rely  with 
any  degree  of  certainty,  for  averting  the  immediate  destruc- 
tion of  our  interest  at  that  court 

The  resident  at  Poonah  was,  therefore,  autbcmzed  to 
reqi|ire  a  detachment  of  troops  fnmi  Bombay;  but  pre* 
vioudy  to  so  decided  a  step,  it  was  deemed  proper  that  the 
resident  should  require  of  the  Paishwah  his  consent  to  the 
increase. of  the  British  detachment  at  Hyderabad^  his  ac- 
ceptance of  our  arbitration  between  the  courts  of  Poonah 
and,  Hyderabad,  and  his  exclusion  of  the  French  from  his 
armies  and  dcHninions. 

With  a  view  of  securing  the  lasting  benefit  of  this  ar- 
rangement at  the  court  of  Poonah,  it  is  intended  that  a  pro- 
posal shall  be  made  to  the  Paishwah,  to  entei-  into  perma- 
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nent  sobsidiary'  engaganents  with  us  of  a  similar  nature 
and  extent  with  those  which  shall  be  concluded  at  the  court 
of  Hyderabad. 

With  the  same  view,  the  resident  at  Poonah  has  be^i 
directed  to  take  such  measures  as  may  appear  to  him  most 
likely  to  interest  Nanah  Fumavese  in  the  success  <^  thii^ 
general  arrangement  of  the  a£airs  of  the  two  courts. 

The  la^t  despatches  from  Poonah  afford  every  reason  to 
hope  that  the  abilities  and  experience  of  the  minister  Nanah 
may  be  successfully  employed  by  Colonel  Palmer  in  effecting 
the  return  of  Sindia  to  his  own  dominions,  and  the  conse- 
quent restoration  of  the  Paishwah. 

The  impediments  which  SincBa  opposes  to  the  success  of 
this  arrangement,  will  probably  disajq)ear,  whenever  the 
union  of  the  two  courts,  cemented  by  our  interposition,  shdl 
become  a  matter  of  public  notoriety. 

The  treasure  of  Nanah  is  the  only  resource  in  which  Sin- 
dia can  find  the  means  of  appeasing  the  clamours  of  his  dis- 
contented army ;  and  Colonel  Palmer  will  avail  himself  of 
any  favourable  opportunity  of  connecting  the  interests  of 
Nanah  with  those  of  Sindia  and  of  the  Paishwah,  in  sudi  a 
manner  as  shall  enable  Sindia  to  retire  with  safety  into  his 
own  dominions,  without  affording  him  the  power  of  eflfect^ 
ing  any  other  military  movements.  Being  desirous  of  oonci*^ 
liating  the  real  interests  of  all  parties,  I  have  instructed 
Colonel  Palmer  to  make  the  most  amicable  propositions  ta 
Sindia,  and  to  urge  the  policy  of  his  return  to  his  own  ido- 
minions,  by  pointing  out  their  actual  danger  during  his  ab- 
sence, by  offering  our  co-operation  against  the  menaced  in- 
vasion of  Zemaun  Shah,  and  our  mediation  with  the  courts 
of  Poonah  and  Hyderabad ;  and  I  have  made  the  consent 
of  those  courts  to  our  mediation  of  their  respective'  Affer- 
ences  with  Sindia  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  the  ap> 
rangements  which  regard  the  restoration  of  their  own  inde- 
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peDcleiice*  Sindia  cannot  rgect  our  propositions  on  any 
gtouMkd  that  would  not  immediatdy  place  him  in  the  ranl^ 
of  a  declared  enany  to  us,  and  of  an  avowed  auxiliary  to 
Tippoo  Sultaun. 

In  this  case,  therefore^  we  must  have  recourse  to  compul- 
laoD ;  and  I  have  authorized  the  resident  at  Foonah  to  use 
it  in  the  last»  and  I  trust  improbable,  extremity. 

Such  are  the  measures  which  I  have  proposed^  with  a  view 
to  restore  the  efiSdency  of  our  alliances,  and  tq  check  the 
growth  of  the  Frendi  party  in  the  Deckan. 

I  have  already  stated  the  reasons  which  convinced  me 
(against  the  opinion  of  the  government  of  Fort  St.  George) 
that  the  assembling  pf  the  army  on  the  coasts  of  Coromandd 
and  Malabar,  and  at  Bombay,  was  absolutely  indi9pensable 
to  the  defence  of  the  Camadc,  under  the  circumstance  of 
Tippoo^s  declared  designs  and  acknowledged  preparations 
jCor  war. 

The  fiUal  policy  of  neglecting  to  keep  pace  with  the  foiv 
wardness  of  the  enemy^s  equipments  has  been  felt  more  than 
CDce  on  the  coast  of  Coromandd ;  and  I  repeat  it,  I  cannot,^ 
consistently  with  any  sentiment  of  duty,  consrat  to  rest  the 
security  of  the  Camatic,  in  the  present  crisis,  on  any  other 
foundation  than  a  state  of  active  and  early  preparation  for 
war.  But  if  I  had  looked  only  to  the  success  of  those 
measures  which  are  now  depending  at  the  courts  of  Foonah 
and  Hyderabad  (measures  essentially  involving  our  present 
and  future  means  of  checking  the  implacable  enmity  of 
Tippoo),  I  should,  on  that  ground  alone,  have  proposed  to 
aitsftnhlo  the  army  upon  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  at  Bom- 
hay,  and  upon  the  coast  of  Malabar. 
.  It  JA  impossible  to  suppose  that  Tippoo  would  not  en^oy 
every  effort  to  prevent  the  revival  of  our  defensive  alliances ; 
audit  would  therefore  be  nearly  certain  that  the  advanced 
stata  of  preparations  for  war»  and  his  renewed  connexioii 
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with  tlie  FreDcfa>  would  tempt  him  to  interfoe  in  the  affidrs 
of  the  Ninm  and  of  the  Paishwah^  and  to  asut  the  tIom 
of  ffindift  at  Poonah,  and  of  ^Perron's  army  at  Hyderabad. 
It  therefore  became  neoeflsary  to  dieck  the  motionfl  of  Tip- 
poo  Buhaun  by  assembling  our  army  upon  his  frontier 
during  the  continuance  of  our  n^otiation  with  our  aUied. 

I  ha?e  adrerted,  in  the  course  of  this  minute,  to  those 
defsots  in  the  constitution  of  the  army  upon  <he  coast  which 
ksFO  impeded  its  early  movement  in  the  present  oritical 
oottfuncture.  The  measures  which  I  hare  propoaed  for  die 
correction  of  tboae  ddeets  are  absolutdy  neceasaiy,  in  my 
judgment,  to  our  future  security  in  the  Camatie*  The 
detail  of  those  measures  will  appear  in  my  minute,  in  the 
secret  department,  of  the  80lh  of  July,  and  in  tSie  letter  to 
the  government  of  Foit  St.  George,  of  the  same  date* 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  expense  to  be  incurred  in  esta* 
blishing  any  improved  sjretem  which  shall  enaUe  the  army 
on  the  coast  to  keep  pace  with  the  promptitude  of  Tippoo*s 
resources,  and  to  move  with  an  alacrity  and  expedition 
equal  to  his. 

If,  however,  the  proposed  increase  of  our  sobsidiary 
engagements  at  Hyderabad  diould  take  place,  it  is  my 
intention  that  the  whole  detachment,  oonsuting  of  flirae 
regiments,  should  be  provided  from  the  establishment  of 
Fort  St«  Greorge.  The  force  statioaed  at  Hyderabad  will 
aCPord  an  effioetual  security  to  the  northern  Sircars  agsdnsC 
TippooSultaun^c^agionat  any  other  foreign  enemy.  The 
du^of  the  Sircars  with  them  require  no  larger  a  proportion 
of  Hoops  than  may  be  suffident  to  nodntam  the  internal 
pobee  and  good  order  of  the  country.  It  will  not  therefore 
be  requisite,  in  the  event  of  peace,  to  nose  more  than  one 
new  regnnent  at  Fort  St.  George,  to  refdace  those  serving 
with  the  Nizam.  This  arrangement  will  operate  as  a  saying 
of  the  exp^ase  of  two  regiments  upon  the  establishment  of 
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Hott  St  Gieoiga,  and  will  fkirniah  a  fund  at  least  adequate 
ta.ibe  penQoaent  diai^es  of  the  new  estabtishineiit  of.  artil- 
lery, draught  cattk^  and  grain,  which  our  recent  expeiienoe 
las  piored  to  be  indispeiiBaUe  f<Mr  the  pui^oee  of  enabling 
Hie  anny  on  the  coast  to  take  die  fidd  expeditiously  on  any 
auddoL  emergency . 

In  this  view,  the  restoraticm  of  our  defen^Te  alliaiioea 
against  TippoO)  essentially  connected  with  the  improremest 
of  01W  system  of^  defoice  in  the  Camatic,  and  (he  aMstannr 
afiMided  to  the  Niaam,  will  become  (without  any  increase  of 
exi^ense)  the  source  of  additional  Tigour  and  activity  to  our 
anny  upon  the  coast. 

Deqpiy  as  I  lament  the  obstades  which  have  ^irevented 
us  fiom  .striking  an  instantaneous. bk>w  against  the  posses* 
sions  ci  Tippoo,.  I  expect  to  derive  conoderable  juivantage 
irom  the  success  (^.  that  systenin  of  f»ecaution  and  defence 
wbjboh  I  have  been  compelled  to  substitute  in  place  of  an 
immediate  war. 

The  enlargan^t  of  our  subndiary  engagements  at  the 
court  of  Hyderabad,  combined  with  the  estabishment  of 
fuffylar  engagements  at  the  court  of  Foonah,  will  become  a 
grf»t  augm^itation  of  our  strength,  attended  by  no  increase 
of  charge,  and  possibly  by  a  diminution  of  our  nnlitary 
axpeoses. 

The  two  detachments  will  form  a  CMuideiable  army,  sta* 
tioned  on  the  most  vulnerable  part  of  Tippoo  SultaunV 
frontier,  in  a  position  which  will  at  all  times  facflitate  our 
approa^,to.his  capital,  by  securing  the  protection  of  our 
conypys  of  provisicms.  A  force  so  stationed  will  opoate  as 
a  perpetual  restraint  upon  any  movem^t  which  Tij^xioi 
might  be  disposed  to  make  tQwards  the  frontier,  ei^ier  of 
th^  CwTiatic,  of  the  Northern  Sircars,  or  of  Malabar. 

,  It  Mfill  also  impede  any  colorations  between  the  armka 
of  Sindia  and  of  Tipppo,  and  will  induce  the  forn^r  to 
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ranain  within  his  own  dommions ;  where  bis  motions  will 
Bg$m  be  checked  by  the  vicimty  of  our  army  on  the  firontier 
ofOude. 

In  such  cireumstanoes,  it  must  always  be  the  interest  of 
SBodia  to  cultiTate  our  friendship,  in  {»«ference  to  that  of 
the  Frendi,  or  of  any  native  power.  Thus  he  may  become 
a  ntefbl  ally  to  us,  in  the  event  of  Zemaun  Shah's  approach 
tx>  the  frontier  of  Hindustan,  and  the  prospect  of  that  evoit 
mvmt  render  him  anxious  to  secure  our  protection.  On  the 
otfaw  hand,  the  success  of  his  present  ambitious  and  unjus- 
tifiable views  against  the  Paishwah  would  fix  him  in  the 
interest  of  Tippoo  Sultaun  and  of  France,  with  the  acces^on 
of  whatever  strength  he  might  be  able  to  collect  from  the 
remnants  of  the  empire  which  he  would  have  overthrown. 

The  influence  iHikh  we  shall  naturally  derive,  both  at 
Hyderabad  and  Poonah,  from  the  presence  of  so  large  a 
body  of  our  troops,  will  enable  us  to  prevent  any  aggression 
on  either  nde,  by  the  constant  interposition  at  our  good 
offices  with  both  parties,  to  restrain  every  ^mptom  of  a 
i«¥ival  of  dieir  former  spirit  of  jealousy  and  contention. 

Our  endeavoiffs  may  ihen  be  successfully  directed  to  the 
desirabfe  object  of  preserving  unimpaired  the  strength  and 
resources  of  the  two  powers  on  whose  co-operation  we  must 
rely  for  assistance,  in  the  event  of  any  war  with  the  state  of 
Mysore ;  and  while  we  prevent  our  allies  from  weakening 
tfaemsdves  by  repeated  contests,  we  may  expect  that  such 
an  interference  in  the  dilutes  of  the  native  powers,  so  far 
from  tending  to  foment  diviuons^  and  to  occasion  war,  will 
prove  the  best  security  for  the  general  tranquillity  of  India, 
as  well  as  die  most  scXid  pledge  of  our  disposition  to 
preserve  that  blessing  from  interruption. 

However  compreh^isive  and  intricate  the  proposed  sys- 
tem may  appear  at  the  first  view,  it  will  soon  be  evident  to* 
all  the  powers  of  India,  that  the  fundamental  principle  of 
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our  policy  is  iovariably  rqnignaDt  to  e?ery  scheme  of  oqb^ 
quest,  extension  of  doninkm,  aggmncTpsefiient^  or  axekitk/Oy 
either  for  ourselves,  or  for  our  allies.  Ckmsisteutly  trith 
this  pnnciple,  it  is  our  right  aad  duty  to  reslore  the  vigeur 
ud  defideucy  fd  our  d^msive  aUiaMes,  but  beyood  the 
lioiits  of  this  prindple  we  cotertam  no  pifegect  of  akoriog 
die  conditiosi,  of  redudog  or  of  raising  the  poiwcr  of  any 
esteUisbed  state  in  India.  On  the  other  head,  the  sanM 
piincti^e  justifies  and  demands  our  firm  redstanoe  to  the 
intrusion  of  any  fiirdgn  poirer,  whidi  shall  Attempt  to  a^ 
quire  a  preponderant  influenoe  in  the  scale  of  Indian  po« 
litics,  to  the  prejudice  of  our  defensive  alliances  and  of  our 
just  interests. 

The  estaUisbments  of  our  subddifled  focee  at  Poondi 
and  Hyderabad  will  affiml  efiectual  means  of  guarding,  not 
only  against  any  such  intrudon,  but  against  the  undue 
growth  of  any  native  powers.  While  we  possess  so  formi'* 
daUe  a  force  in  die  centre  of  Indk,  no  such  event  oan  hsp»* 
pen  without  our  knowledge  and  consult. 

The  last  question  which  remains  for  considerBtion  is  what 
diall  be  the  nature  and  extent  of  that  demand  of  satisAuN 
tion  which  we  diall  make  fh>m  Tippoo  Sokaun,  whenever* 
we  shall  have  c(»npleted  the  system  now  depending  at  the 
courts  of  our  allies,  and  shall  havebrcru^t  oinr  arny  in  the 
Camatic  to  a  state  of  preparation  for  the  fidd. 

It  is  evident,  fiom  the  facts  which  have  come  under  my 
observation  in  the  course  of  this  discussion,  thai  our  safety 
requires  a  further  redUctioi)  i^  the  relative  power  of  Tij^poo 
Sultaun. 

The  pdicy  of  the  treaty  of  Serii^apatam  certainly  waanoi 
to  maintain  Tippoo^s  power  upon  sUch  k  scale  as  shoohl 
leave  him  a  constant  object  of  alarm  and  apprdrensMHi  to 
the  Company.     That  he  has  beoi  so  for  some  years  past' 
cannot  be  denied  by  any  person  acquaint^  with  die  reoords 
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either  of  this  government^  or  of  that  of  Fott  St.  George* 
The  present  is  the  eiecond  crisiB  within  the  Ua  two  years 
in  whieh  this  goyemment  hds  thought  it  necessary  to  a«- 
s^nble  the  army  on  the  coast,  for  the  sole  pinrpose  of  check-^ 
ing  the  motions  of  Tippoo  Sultaun. 

The  vague  and  inaccurate  nature  of  our  intellig^ce,  with 
reqpect  to  the  extent  of  his  forpe,  and  to  the  state  of  hia 
preparations,  added  to  the  facility  which  he  possesses  of 
reodiving  ennssaries  and  succours  from  France  by  sea«  have 
oontributed  to  increase  the  anxiety  of  the  Company^s  go- 
vernments ;  and  our  intercourse  with  him  has  been  of  an 
unsettled  ukl  iU-defined  dharaeter,  destitute  <^  the  advan- 
tages either  of  peace  or  of  war* 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  continuance  of  Tippoo*s 
powar,  in  its  actual  state,  must  ptcnr^  to  the  Company  a 
perpetual  source  of  alanao,  vexation,  and  expense* 

The  reduction  of  his  means  of  offence  might  be  effected 
either  by  apositive  diminution  of  his  territory  and  resources^ 
or  by  a  proportionable  iocrease  of  power  and  efficiency  on 
our  side  of  the  balance,  accompanied  by  such  additional 
securities  as  might  enable  ufl|  to  ascertain  at  all  times  the 
nature  of  his  intentions,  as  well  as  his  power  of  carr]ing 
them  into  effect,  and  to  restrain,  if  not  whc^y  to  preclude, 
his  intercourse  with  France. 

The  diminution  ci  his  territory  oa  the  coast  ai  Malabar 
would  certainly  be  the  most  effectual  mode  of  precluding 
his  intercourse  with  France,  as  well  as  of  preventing  bis 
movements  towards  the  Camatic.  But  it  does  not  a^)ear 
probable  that  this  most  desirable  security  can  ever  be 
obtained  by  the  mere  terror  of  our  arms.  It  must  be  pur- 
chased at  the  expense  and  hazard  of  war.  Any  considerable 
reduction  of  his  resources  must  probably  be  purchased  at 
the  same  price* 

I  have  already  stated  the  nature  and  tendency  of  those 
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steps  which  haye  been  taken  £E>r  ocmfiniiig  the  power  of 
Tippoo  within  narrower  limits,  by  the  operation  of  the 
proposed  system  of  alliance,  of  subsidiary  engagements,  and 
ot  improvement  of  our  drfences  in  die  Camadc. 

The  success  of  this  system  will  unquestionaUy  operite  «s 
an  effectual  restraint  upon  the  power  of  Ti[qpoo,  and  wiU 
80  strengthen  our  barriers  against  him,  as  to  afford  a  m- 
tional  expectation  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  obtam  from 
him,  without  incurring  the  hazard  of  war,  a  very  oxisiderw 
aUb  augmentadon  of  security,  with  respect  to  all  those 
pcnnts  which  now  form  the  most  alarming  fSeatuiesof  hbpo#er. 

I  have  already  stated  those  points  to  be,  the  secrecy  of  his 
operadons,  his  continual  intercourse  with  the  French,  and 
his  constant  state  of  equipment  for  war. 

Our  demand  of  satis£Bction  for  his  late  infraction  o[ 
treaty  should  be  so  framed  as  to  apply  corrections  to  eadi 
of  these  evils;  and  such  a  demand  might  be  founded  'on 
principles  of  moderation  and  justice,  so  clear  and  indis- 
putable, as  would  place  the  refusal  ot  Tippoo  in  the  most 
^  odious  light,  and  in  that  event  prove  to  all  India  the  ne- 
cessity of  our  resordi^  to  arms. 

We  might  disdncdy  state  to  Ti[^poo,  that  we  entertain 
no  view  of  encroaching  upcm  his  territory,  or  of  diminishing 
his  resources ;  and  we  might  appeal  to  the  late  restoration 
of  the  district  of  Wynaad  for  an  unequivocal  proc^  of  this 
disposition* 

We  might  declare  that  after  a  most  unprovoked  violadon 
of  treaty  on  his  part,  we  did  not  intend  to  demand  any 
cesfflon  of  dominion,  or  pa}nnent  of  money,  but  will  content 
ourselves  with  obtaining  those  ordinary  pledges  of  an  in- 
tention to  abstain  from  hostilities  which  all  civilized  nations 
in  a  state  of  peace  are  in  the  established  habit  of  requiring 
reciprocally  from  one  another.  We  might  insist  upon  an 
unequivocal  and  final  explanation  of  tl^c  real  nature  of  ou^ 
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relatkm  with  him,  declaring  that  we  will  no  longer  submit 
to  that  ambiguous  and  anxious  state,  in  whidi  the  allies 
have  been  placed  by  his  conduct  for  some  years  past. 

We  might  signify  our  determined  resolution  ^her  to 
establish  with  him  a  real  and  effectual  peace,  aooompimied 
by  the  customary  interbourte,  by  the  mutual  exchai^  of 
good  (^iees,  and  by  all  o&er  securities  which  main^n  the 
cootinumce  of  that  Messing,  or  to  wage  war  upon  him  until 
we  have  remoted  the  causes  of  our  apjNreheitsion  and  danger, 
by  the  entire  destruction  of  his  power. 

This  declaration  might  be  made  jointly  by  all  the  allies,*and 
it  might  be  followed  by  requiring  Tippoo  to  receive  at  his 
court  an  established  ambassador  from  each  of  the  alfies, 
according  to  the  practice  of  all  civilized  nations  in  a  state  of 
peace,  offering,  at  the  same  time,  to  admit  ambassadors  from 
him  on  equal  terms. 

The  force  levied  by  him  under  his  offensive  alliance  with 
France,  having  been  raised  for  the  express  purpose  of  ag« 
gresacm  upon  the  Company,  can  be  considered  in  no  other 
light  than  that  of  a^gnal  of  hostility,  while  it  shaU  remain 
in  his  service.  He  must  therefore  be  required  to  disband  it 
without  delay,  and  to  remove  it  from  his  dominions. 
,  The  anxious  desire  of  the  French  to  destroy  the  British 
power  in  India,  the  nature  of  Tippoo's  acknowledged  con- 
nexion with  them,  and  the  interest  which  they  must  always 
feel  in  instigating  him  to  war,  demand  the  further  requisi* 
tion,  that  he  should  enter  into  an  engagement  for  himself,  his 
heirsy  and  successors,  to  exclude  the  French  from  his  tem- 
tories  and  dominions  for  ever. 

The  advantages  resulting  from  these  concesraons  on  the 
part  of  Tippoo  would  be  very  considerable. 

The  residence  of  an  ambassador  at  his  court  would  not 
only  restrain  the  execution  of  any  hostile  de^'gns-  which  he 
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lource  of  intelligeiice,  from  which  we  might  always  derive 
timely  information  of  his  mdtioiis. 

This  measure  might  also  ultimately  lead  to  the  establish- 
ment of  an  amioable  intercourse  with  Mysore,  for  Tippoo 
may  perliaps  at  kngth  be  convinced  that  his  wisest  policy 
would  be  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  undisturbed  possession  of 
Ms  preset  dominions,  rather  than  to  risk  the  loss  of  what  he 
still  retains,  by  attempting  to  regain  what  he  has  lost. 

The  dismission  of  the  French  corps  raned  at  Mauritius 
tirould  discourage  other  adventurers  of  that  nation  from 
attempting  to  engage  in  the  service  of  the  Sukaun,  and, 
with  a  Britidi  ambassador  on,  tihe  spot,  it  would  be  difficult 
for  him  to  evade  the  engagements  by  which  he  would  have 
bound  lumself  to  exclude  the  Frendi  from  his  army  and 
dominions. 

The  combined  effect  of  these  two  measures  would  there- 
fore be,  if  not  wholly  to  preclude,  at  least  to  embaniuss  to 
a  very  great  d^ee  his  intercourse  with  our  enemy. 

He  may  also  at  length  perceive  that  he  never  can  hc^ 
to  make  any  lasting  impression  upon  the  British  powar, 
without  die  aid  of  a  large  French  force ;  and  that  he  never 
can  admit  such  a  force  into  his  dominions  without  the 
\itmost  danger  to  his  own  independence. 

The  revival  of  our  alliances,  the  appearance  of  our 
armies  in  the  field,  and  the  presence  of  a  part  of  the  British 
squadron  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  will  probably  incline 
Tippoo  to  listen  to  requisitions  of  thb  nature ;  he  will  soon 
perceive  that  we  possess  ample  means  of  annihilating  his 
military  force,  and  of  destroying  the  state  of  Mysore,  from 
among  the  native  powers ;  and  I  trust  he  will  also  be  con- 
vinced  that  we  have  no  object  in  view  beyond  our  own  se- 
curity, and  that  we  are  really  desirous  of  maintaining  the 
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rdations  of  amity  and  peace  with  him  as  long  as  he  shall  rest 
contented  with  his  present  dominions,  and  shall  relinquish 
his  vindictive  projects  against  ours. 

If  Tippoo  should  accede  to  the  substance  of  the  requi- 
sitions which  I  have  suggested,  I  entertain  a  sanguine  hope 
that  with  the  efficiency  of  the  triple  alliance,  not  only  re- 
stored, but  considerably  strengthened  with  a  large  army  at 
Hyderahflid,  and  another  at  Foonah^  with  a  resident  ea^ 
tablished  at  Seringapatam^  and  with  the  exchidon  of  the 
French  from  the  dominions  of  Tippoo  Sultaun,  of  the  Nizam, 
and  of  the  Faishwah,  we  may  be  enabled  to  look  confidently 
to  a  long  continuance  of  tranquillity  in  India.  The  growth  of 
the  French  power  in  India  would  no  longer  be  a  matter  al 
s^pprAeodiQfa.  Sindia,  (or  whoever  shall  succeed  to  his  do- 
ininiohis  in  Hindustan)  would  beocnne  an  useful  auxiliary 
against  the  threatened  irruption  of  Zemaun  Shah.  The 
military  charges  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel  might  ih&i 
safely  admit  of  reduction ;  this  government  would  not  then  be 
perpetually  alarmed  with  an  apprehension  of  Tippoo'^s  equip- 
ments, and  (^impending  invaaons  of  the  Camatic.  We  should 
no  longer  complain  of  suffering,  in  time  of  peace,  all  the  so* 
luatude,  hazard,  and  much  of  the  expense  ci  war ;  and  the 
continuance  of  tranquillity  would  be  eidsured,  not  more  by 
the  predommance  of  our  powar,  than  by  the  moderation 
manifested  in  using  it  for  the  sole  purpose  of  obtaining  per- 
manent security  and  genuine  peace. 
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.      till. 

LcrTBR  VROM  Major-General   Sir  John  MAtcoik 
TO  THE  Marquess  op  JHastings.  '    ' 


Madras,  July  11th,  IfflT.'-  ' 
Mr  Lord,  .t\ 

I  TOLD  your  lordship,  before  I  left  CaletiUay  thftt  i 

diould,  at  the  earliest  period  I  was  able,  coniiimnicttho>»Bii 

aentimenta  upon  the  expected  operations  against  th^  Bioh 

daries,  and  the  likelihood  there  appeared-c^  these  nrvobteg^ 

us  with  the  prindpal  rulers  and  dudGi  in  Malwa*     In  treatr- 

ing  this  subjfect,  I  am  aware  I  shall  be  able  to  €oni^*Do 

new  information,  and  to  bring  forward  no  faets  with  wUcb 

jTou  are  not  already  acquainted ;   but  my  anxkiy  to  sbew 

the  grounds  upon  which  my  opinions  are  founded  will  herari 

theless  make  me  incur  the  hazard  of  wearying  your  lord^ 

ship^s  patience.    A  deliberate  examination  of  this  difficult 

question  has  satined  my  mind  of  the  positire  neoessity  ct 

measures  which  may  involve  a  d^mrture  from  the  princi|to 

of  policy  we  have  hitherto  observed  towards  the  states  in 

Malwa.     By  a  full  statement  o£  the  course  of  reasoning 

which  has  led  me  to  form  this  conclusion,  I  shall  i^ord  your 

lordship  the  best  means  of  appreciating  the  correctne^  or 

of  detecting  the  errors  of  my  judgment. 

Before  I  left  England  I  gave  a  memoir  to  Mr.  Gaming 

on  the  subject  of  the  Pindarics,  in  which  I  endeavoured  to 

trace  their  origin,  to  exhibit  their  character  and  habits^  and 
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to  suggest  those  means  which  appeared  best  calculated  for 
their  extinctimi,  or  rather  suppression.  Since  that  paper 
was  given  in,  two  invasions  of  the  territories  of  the  Com-^ 
pany,  the  disturbed  state  of  the  Poonah  government,  the 
conekision  of  a  subsidiary  treaty  with  the  Rajah  of  Nag* 
pore,  the  evasive  conduct  of  Dowlet  Row  Sindia,  and  many 
nmor  events,  (atnmig  which  the  rebel{k>ns  in  Granjam  and 
Cuttack,  subsequent  to  the  invaaon  of  the  former  province 
by  the  Pindarics,  are  the  most  important,)  have  ^ven  a 
very  difierent  shape  to  many  parts  of  this  question,  which 
I  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  under  its  altered  state,  and 
with -reference  to  the  full  and  luminous  correspondence  of 
the  residents  at  the  native  courts ;  which,  with  other  antlien^' 
tife  documents  furnished  by  intelligent  officers  of  the  political 
department,  tlnrow  light  on  our  condition,  both  with  relatioa 
to  these  increasiDg  bmtks  of  lawless  freebooters,  and  to  (the 
pvedsHory  powers  with  whom  they  are  naturally  aadconsti* 
tiMally  associated  and  connected. 

The  causes  of  the  increase  of  the  Pindaries  have'been 
befive  folly  described  ^.  Though  they  had  long  existed  aa 
a  sefMraie  class  of  military  freebooters,  it  was  no  dmibt  the 
destructibn  of  the  powor  of  Tippoo  Sultaun,  the  extiiiotioa 
of  tlie  political  independence  of  the  Niaam  and  Paisbwah, 
and  the  reduction  within  narrower  limits  of  the  power  of 
Sindia  and  Holkar,  that  added  to  their  number,  and,  by 
freeing  them  in  a  great  degree  from  that  control  to  which 
they  were  before  Subject,  gave  them  not  only  a  wider  spheiis 
of  action,  but  a  character  of  greater  boldness  and  enterprise* 

Those  that  condanned  the  policy  ad<^ted  by  the  Mar^ 
qnesB  Welleriiey ,  trace  this  great  evil  to  the  prinoipdes  wfaidi 
he  introduced  of  extending  either  the  jxiwcr  or  influence  of 
the  British  government  over  all  the  states  of  India }  while 

^  Memoir  of  the  Pitidsries,  deKrered  to  Mr.  Caoniiig,  Sept.  1816. 
Vol.  if.  i 
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the  ^Menders  of  tM  gyitim  ^Wteiid  that  •ll  tho  4mgm 
that  ba?^  arisea  bave  tbeir  hkH  i^  that  selfish  wA  neudrid 
pjiicjr,  irtMcb  «l«aCf  a»w4iv  to  tbaw.  likf  a  iwUew  ta 
1)|j|(b(  tb9  fiwta  ^  ouf  great  Buooeia^  and  to  ^Mppmt 
tbftt  P^ir  pm^ct  ^f  gemenl  trapqiiiQitjr  wbi«b  wr  actual 
mA  Pdiipy)ed8«d  laiprma^  enabled  u%  w  «ommn4t 
1^1^  tbff  vmm  et  m^  xGtmm  p^w«r»  our  aUi^  aM 

4iii9Qt^  tp  Uiati  groat  apd  d^^irabl^  lob)^. 

Before  w  fftP  prppoee  a  rw^y  fer  an  evil  w«  muat 
4^|;«i»iiM}t««v)urQai  and  ¥^itb  this  viaw  it  »i  oC  m^cvtwcf 
to^9U«iifl^a9  &Fai^  ^pemnoa  of  twelve  yaAi»  anaWai 
i¥i»  (haae  fii«ta  i^^h  will  amat  uf  to  judgi  tha  oomj^axatiya 
9i§rit  of  Hk^rn  two  qrattma.  That  of  liofd  WaUaday  waa 
Sfft  i9ti^^»cad  in  tb#  soutbam  pam  i^  India.  It  b«d  * 
fttUf  u^sbackadf  and  auoeMfttl  f^>a«iitian  in  tba  flattlanwt 
of  Myaoft»  vbtra  the  liberal  anrangeoientB  for  tba  auMWt 
of  the  principal  chie£s,  of  a,  ^pnaidarabla  cOi^  of  hcaw  aid 
b^gntfyt  and  a  iangp  body  c^  Candai^bar  peoQa»^  ga^  us 
poBMgMoa  of  tbQ  milittfy  fiart  of  tha  pc^latlon,  t0  mmUt 
lAlo  v4iaft  flbapa  we  cboiat  and  i^m^  enaUad  ua  to  pe* 
Tant  tba  oooiurreaea  {£  either  dboontant  or  vdballioiv 

OtiraUtaaoe  mth  the  Nizam  furoiahad  U9  with  tba  maana 
of  daitoqying  Tippoo  and  overconuug  a  Mahmtta  oonfeda« 
mayt  and  that  with  the  Pioihwah  was  aKka  eoaentiid  &r  the 
kttflr  object  Theae  eogagements  hacre  no  doubt  baaa 
attfloded  with  i«any  eviki  but  we  omai  recoUbot  that  a 
govammaot  ao  aonsdtfcuted  as  that  of  our  aaalam  ampka^ 
pftteentat  oa  all  qiieatiooa,  but  a  cboiea  of  difBonltiag.  If 
the  introduoUon  of  our  power  and  influence  into  the  tani* 
toriaa  of  the  Niiam  a»d  Paishwah  baa  incraaaad  tba  miai" 
bers  of  the  Pindanei,  as  it  undoubtedly  baa  donfv  b)r 

•  Vld«  €oi.  vm»%  iUiMrt,  leoa. 
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daittoyixig  in  a  very  eotmievBhle  degree  the  energy  of 
the  internal  government  of  our  allies^  and  consequently 
ibrotm  the  latter  more  upon  m  for  protection,  the  embar- 
rassments which  these  causes  produce  mu9t  be  bakaced 
agfediisf  the  diang^rs  to  which  we  shmld  bav^  been  exposed* 
had  we  refrained  from  cultivating  their  friendship  upon 
IHe  oftly  terms  that  could  render  it  useful.  We  should* 
ander  any  other  course  pf  policy,  have  probably  had  stiH  to 
contend  with  the  Sultana  of  Mysore ;  and  supposing  hip 
power  to  be  annihilated,  the  Nizam  and  Faishwah  would 
eiibet'  be  pi^xse^ing  in  a  prosperous  cfu^eer  of  ambition  tha^ 
might  rend^  them  dangerous  neighbours,  or  beoome,  througl^ 
weaknete,  a  prey  to  the  aoibitiiHi  of  some  restless  military 
bhkf,  who  desired  tibeir  resources  to  further  his  plans  <^ 
cotiquest.  Any  one  the  kast  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
the  nadve  powi^rs  of'  India*  must  be  sennhle  that  one  or 
0(b^  of  these  eVents  must  hare  occurred ;  and  as^ured^ 
tiffi  embarrasflinents  which  now  threaten  us,  taken  at  theii 
WGcst,  bear  no  proportion  to  the  dangers  attendant  <m  such 
a  state  of  affidrs. 

If  it  is  admitted  that  the  system  of  establii^itig  our  power 
tad  influence  over  our  allies,  aa  the  best  means  of  securing 
our  own  and  the  general  tranquillity^  lugs  been  found  to  b^ 
attended  with  benefit  in  the  south  of  India,  can  we  deny  itf 
effects,  as  far  as  it  has  been  allowed  to  operate,  in  o(heE 
quarta-s  ?  May  not  Biindelcund^  be  adduced  as  a  remarks 
able  instance  of  tliis  fact  ?  It  was,  perhaps,  more  disturbed* 
more  distracted  by  the  disputes  of  petty  rulers,  and  nK>r0 
6vaTun  by  bands  of  freebooters  and  banditti  of  every  dat 
scriptlon,  than  any  country  of  equal  magnitude  in  India. 
Tet'how  completely  have  our  arms  and  policy  subdued  and 
reformed  this  province;  many  of  the  petty  rulers  of  which 
continue  to  enjoy 'their  possessions,  and,  acknowledging  u^ 
as  their  lords  pa^lramdunt,  form  w  th  tlidur  armed  adherents 
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one  means  of  maintaining  internal  peace  and  ^cnrity,  and 
of  repelling  foreign  invasion. 

The  exercise  of  our  control  over  the  states  of  Bhiirretpbfc 
and  Machery  has  been  attended  with  one  slight  embarrass- 
ment, caused  by  the  latter  forgetting  his  relations;  but  the 
display  of  our  power  instantly  brought  him  to  reason :  and 
the  petty  chiefs,  such  as  the  Nabob  of  Barraitch,  Ahm^ 
Buksh,  Murteza  Khan,  and  others,  who  were  settled  in 
Jagheers  to  the  west  of  the  Jumnah,  not  only  live  peaceAly 
and  prosperously,  but  have  presented  an  example  much 
wanted  in  that  and  every  other  quarter  of  British  India — 
of  natives  of  rank  and  respectability  in  the  enjoyment  of 
estates  (which  support  themselves  and  military  adherents) 
that  were  granted  as  the  reward  of  thdr  attachment  and 
faithful  services  during  a  period  of  no  comipon  emergeil6y. 
The  Sheikh  chiefs  also,  between  the  Jumnah  and  ih^  iSuf- 
ledge,  have  been  restored  to  that  protection  to  which'thei^ 
sendees  and  good  faith  entitled  them,  and  live  allCer  their 
own  forms,  in  their  principalities,  acknowledging  and  roi- 
dering  service  to  the  British  government. 

An  attentive  consideration  of  the  facts  which  have  liieen 
stated,  dispose  us  to  a  conclusion,  that  if  the  policy  pursued 
by  the  Marquess  Wellesley  had  not  been  checked  in  lis 
progress  to  completion,  it  would  have  attained  its  great 
and  professed  object,  the  establishment  of  the  general  tran- 
quillity of  India,  through  the  supremacy  of  the  British 
government.  The  measures  left  unacoompli^ed  had  similar 
features,  and  were  of  a  similar  character  with  those  that 
have  proved  successful.  It  was  proposed  to  attach  and 
employ  a  portion  of  the  military  inhabitants  of  Hindustan 
in  the  same  manner,  and  upon  the  same  principle,  whidfi 
had  been  adopted  with  the  irregular  horse  and  Candachar 
peons  of  Mysore.  Treaties  had  been  formed  with  the 
Rajpoot  states,  and  it  was  meant  to  cherish  to  the  utmost 
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t|ie  energies  9f  that  warlike,  but  tranquil  race.  Every 
practicable  effort  was  to  be  made  to  call  forth  th^  native 
^^esQ^rces  of  the  Paishwah  and  the  Nizam.  An  inti];nate 
alliafice  wa$  to  be  preserved  with  Sindia,  the  only  olpject  of 
^bich  was  to  effect  a  change  in  the  prindples  of  his  govern* 
n^ty  and  to  render  this  ruler  an  instrument  for  the  reform 
or  th^  destruction  of  that  p]:edatory  system  of  vjhich  he  had 
heefi  the  principal  support.  A  subsidiary  allianc^^  with  the 
JB^jah  c^  Nagpore  was,  as  it  always  had  been,  an  object  of 
^nxipus  interest,  as  his  habits  were  settled  and  peaceable, 
and  he  promised,  from  these  causes,  to  become,  if  we  could 
conquer  his  jealousy  and  fears,  an  useful  ally  to  the  cause 
of  order  and  tranquillity.  The  perscmal  character  of  Jes- 
,wunt  Bow  Holkai  forbade  much  hope  of  his  accession  to 
a^  confederacy,  that  had  for  its  object  the  suppression  of 
^SLj,  predatory  warfare  of  which  he  was  the  avowed  cham- 
"ffxff^f  but  it  was  neither  intemled  to  bar  the  door  upon  him, 
por  any  other  leader,  whom  change  of  sentiments  or  despair 
of  .success  in  predatory  warfare,  might  dispose  to  settle  and 
to  enjoy  in  peace  the  revenue  of  their  possessions. 

When  we  consider  the  means  which  the  British  govern-* 
ment  at  this  moment  possessed,  the  impression  that  had 
been  made  by  the  unexampled  success  of  its  arms  and  its 
policy ;  in  other  words,  the  complete  and  recognised  supre- 
macy of  its  power,  it  is  not  too  much  to  affirm  that  there  is 
every  reason  to  conclude  it  would  have  been  successful  in  its 
object,  of  introducing  comparative  order  and  tranquillity 
into  countries  wWch  it  was  easy  to  foresee  would,  if  left  to 
^h^mselyes,  not  only  fall  into  anarchy  and  confusion,  but 
become  ^  nursery  for  predatory  bands,  who  might,  at  no 
distant  day,,  threaten  the  peace  of  all  India.  It  was  stated 
.with  truth  by  those  who  condemned  this  system,  that  the 
measures  necessary  to  fulfil  the  object  it  had  in  view  were 
jikcly  to  involve  us  in  all  the  embarrassments  attendant  on 
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extended  and  •  compHcated  pc^cal  relatioiu.  But  H  ^wM 
ftDBwared  it^ith  equal  justice  thiit  this  emharraBsme&t  wtt^  thq 
fifttural  conoomit^Bt  of  ouf  aotiud  ecHiditioii ;  aad  it  i^as  mppt 
evident  that  all  attempts  to  escape  from  it  would  not  onlj 
be  futile,  but  be  attended  wkh  mit>eradded  embanra^ameots 
ftfid  with  positive  danger  to  the  general  peace  of  Indian  and 
ultimateij  to  thd  prosperity  and  security  <^  the  BriliA 
possesions.  .( 

To  diew  how  1^  these  apprdiensions  have  been  realiaad^ 
a  very  short  detail  <^  events  rince  1806  (the  period  of  the 
Introduction  €{  thia  system  of  nentral  poJHcy)  will  suitice* 
To  die  treaties  eoaokd^d  with  l^ndkl  and  Holkar  in  IBOOi 
and  1806^  the  6oveitK>r-general  added  deolaratmy  articles^ 
contmning  gratuitous  ciesmons,  -whkh  were  meant  to  ^naiw 
eipate  us  from  the  care  and  htbaord  <^  defending  allies,  i^ 
occupying  or  guarafttedng  terntory  that  was  suppoaad  t0 
be  inconveniently  situated.  The  inoment  peace  was  ^ewt 
duded,  an  indiscrinunate  reducftti^  was  tnede  of  dU  tboas 
Ibodies  of  irregular  horse  (natives  of  our  new}yH»B<}uecad 
provinces)  who  had  been  entertained  during  the  war^^  or 
had  come  over  at  our  invitation  from  the  enemy.  Thqse, 
6tiding  themselves  without  any  piDtision  whatever,  iMunedi- 
ately  left  Hindustab,  and  swelled  the  ranks  of  tliefredbooteia, 
who  began  at  this  period  to  collect  in  Malwa«  Sooie 
of  the  chiefs  who  had  dided  us  during  the  wAf  were 
settled^  as  has  been  stated,  by  giving  them  grants  of  land  $ 
but  it  was  anxiously  desired  to  prevail  upon  these,  as  i^^ 
ks  the  Rqahs  oi  Bhurretpote  and  Macberry^  to  tenou^qt 
their  right  to  our  protection,  and  increased  territl^  w?ia 
directed  to  be  proffered  as  the  reward  of  their  ai^s^t  to.tMs 
proposition.  The  representations  of  Lord  haksi  and  4ha 
determinartion  of  the  chiefs  above  mentioned  not  to  for^[q 
their  claim  to  the  protection  of  the  British  government, 
prevented  the  execution  of  this  part  of  th^  pl^^  and  the 
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re^uli  bM  ftilly  prtnr^  thut  no  doeuiffeiice  could  hove  b^en 
nmw  f(M(tiial«  fi>r  tmt  Iftteret td. 

Ib  iHirgMiice  <»f  thb  neutral  pcdfey ,  tbe  lUjalM  of  Jy^ey^ 
«iid  BoodM  had  been  cast  aff^  «o,  in  fket,  wa^  the  dh«ikh 
chieA  between  tke  Jumna  and  the  Sudedge^  who  had  acted 
irith  cKUf  army  dufintg  the  i«ar«  In  onr  iwlatkms  subaequent 
to  the  peftoe>  we  studioudy  ardded  evcsry  interfk^eoee  wid^ 
Dtnrhit  Sow  Siiidia^  kit  we  ahmld  inincdtre  or  embatraM 
oOMarea  wbh  that  ruler.  With  Holkar  we  had  htfdly 
any  intivoottne,  and  erery  effort  to  negotiate  a  m&te  ittiU 
mate  alUaace  with  the  Rigab  of  Nagpore  was  abandoned^ 
In  short,  it  seemed  to  be  determined  that  the  rise  and  feXt 
of  nil  odhei  states  and  cMafi^  exde|it  those  we  wef^  bound 
by  if  eaiy  to  defend,  Was  ik  tatme  to  be  an  db^  dt  no 
flrtireet  totiie  British  govenrtnent,  and  it  was  expeeCed  ihU 
^  iiitsraranUeooBtesta  in  which  it  was  fofeseen  the  natfte 
fmren,  with  wheat  it  had  no  eomexion,  would  beeome 
lavohed^  wdidd  tend  io  pnanaie  its  peaoe  and  seeority,  and 
diatofitaalliel. 

Apetiodoftwoyearshadnotcliqwtd,  irtien  the  ambition 
of  Bui^cetSingtvR^ah  of  LahoM,  stimulated  by  our  recede 
ing  pdliny,  claimed  and  ooceced  the  aSegiaao^  of  the  flSieikk 
chiefs  icmdi  ef  the  Skttledge^  The  n^le  ccmduet  of  ^h 
prince,  ai  the  time  to  which  I  allude,  was  calculated  to 
oanwytnimpreSiAcm  that  he  cherished  host^  but 

Lcard  Mmto  saw  at  one  view  the  danger  «id  the  remedy. 
llttmaidiofaooipatoLochattoah,  on  die  left  bank  of  the 
8ntledge,*'*«4be  auenslon  of  our  proeeeCion  to  the  cMeft  to 
Hhe  0oa&  of  that  river5^->and  a  Wttrnnig  to  Rnnjeet  Singh 
not  tdeross  it»  brought  that  ruler  to  a  just  sense  of  the  reta^ 
tkm  in  whidi  he  stood.  A  Httle  mcA^e  forbearance  would 
have  encouraged  him  to  a  war  in  which  he  would  hare  been 
destroyed,  and  his  territories  conquered.  A  contrary  con- 
duct rendered  him  a  peacefnl  neighbiKir.     This  occurrence 
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baa  knportanoe,  as  it  shews  frcMi  e^cpericiMe  'tbe  tahkn^ 
of  a  neutral  syetem  of  policy  to  produce  that  very  *tbtti^« 
quenee  (extebsioD  tst  territory)  which  it  deiires  to  avoid;''' 

In  1808,  the  distracted-stat^  at  Holkar's  govemnwnt  led 
Mahoinmed  Khan  Bungtish,  with  a  numb^  of  foUoi^^eA,  to 
label  against  his  audiority ;  aad  hawing  eitaUiriied  Unn^ 
lA  the  territories  beloBging  to  that  family  in  CandeiBb,  he 
not  only  pliuidered  theilr  revenues,  but  extended  his'depmU- 
ticms  intt>the  adjoiiang  provinees  of  out  alHes,  the  Pa^yiMh 
and  Niaam.  The  consequence  was,  the  enploynient  of  our 
trw^  became  essential  to  destroy  arebd  ofthe  govehmMii 
cfHolkar. 

'  The  extraordinary  activity  and  energy  of  the  offio*  * 
charged  with  this  service,- prevented,  by  the  capture  of  Bun*' 
gssk  and  the  defeat  of  his  party,  a  yotracted  warlEbtfe,  'hat 
the  event  shewed  to  what  we  were  likely  to-become  subjedt, 
and  how  impossible  it  was  to  follow  the  course  that  hid 
been  prescribe.  TUs  was  more  fully  evinced  in'the  ^^ 
suing  3rear,  when  Ameer  Khan,  a  chief  who  had  lisen  t6 
considerable  military  power  in  the  iservice  of  Holkar,  asdo- 
ciatiogwith  has  natural  allies,  the  Pihdaries,'  threatened,'  at 
the  head  of  a  predatory  host,  amounting  fb  about  thirty 
thouaaod  men,  to  overwhelm  the  country  of  Nag^^ore.  '  Bk 
advance  towards  the  accomptidiment  of  this  object  wil6 
deemed  by  the  GoVenkir-^eneral  (Lord  Minto)  to  bfe 
connected  with  views  of  ambition^  that  went  tothe  es^aMMi*' 
ment  of  a  Mahommedan-djrnasty  in  his  own  person,  and 
ultifiEiatdy  to  changes  unfavourable  to  our  intttests  i4  the 
Deckan.  These  oonsideraticHis,  combmed  with^  a  desire  t<> 
protect  the  Rajah  of  Nagpore,  with  whom  negotiations  for 
a  subsidiary  alliance  had  been  revived,  led  the  GovekDor* 
g^Dfrol  to  as^mble  an  army  on  the,  Nerbuddah»  whid^ 

L*  Major-general  Sir  Joha  Dofeton* 
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^#qr»wd«'«dviHiced  as  fiu?  as  Scroi^  obHgbg  Amtttr 
Kk»9  to  return  to;  the  ncnrdiward.  Lcml  Mmto  woidd 
appeai:>  atone  jperiod,  to  ha¥e  ocmtmiphted  further  opera. 
jtl(mi«<fHr.tlie  destruction  of  Ameer  Khao,  andseenMitolwte 
beeu  fuAy  sauuUe  of  the  expedi^iey  of  aa  kopBored  Imi- 
•tier  *,'  and  the  actual  necesaby  of  sooie  moie  efficiait. means 
Aan.  we  possessed*  of  keeping  in  dieck  the  hordes  of  froa- 
tJDoters  vbich  were  annually  augmenting  in  Malwa ;  but  he 
nwadetcrredy  ace(H*ding  to  his  own  statement,^  from  a  pio* 
aeeutioQ  of  these  imp(»rtaot  otgects,  and  disposed  to  ebafiae 
faimsdf  to  the  pooteetion  of  Nagjxire,  by  the  eontemplaftion 
of  the  complicated  military  and  political  arraii^eniaMs^  to 
which  audi  ets^tenuYe  operations  might  lead ;  the  in^Mracti- 
cafaHity  of  limiting  the  scene  of  action,  or  the  scope  c^nica^ 
fiitfes  with  vefiBTcnces  to  the  numerous  interests  aftoted  by 
tbem^  tbehea^ry  burden  of  expense,  wad  the  turn  whidi 
aSUra  had  at  that  pmod  taken  in  Europe.  These  com- 
bioad  consideiations  led  to  his  directup^  the  army  that,  had 
tiered  Malwa  to  return  to  the  Nieam^s  territoiies.  The 
officer  cclmlnandiBg  was  directed  to  give  up  Seronj^,;  the 
jughedr  of  An^e^  Khan,  to  one  of  the  (dicers  of  HoUur^ 
y^tike.  condition  diat  it  should  not  be  restored  to  that  ohiet 
Dhis  copditioi,  however,  the  Grovonoi^general  eKpeeled 
qugh^  prove  Abortive,  for  though  he  had  onlsidered  Ameer 
Khw  as  Qpmpletely  diiitinct  from  the  Holkar  govemmcatt 
aipd  the  latter  bad  eonfihned  this  ground  by  disavowing  the 

)t «  l4ord  liHito>  ia  a  minute,  dated  the  Idth ef  December, : MM), 
after  T9i$t^ldog  on  the  poutions  of  oar  mbaidwry  foites  ia  th#  ceaor 
tries  of  the  Nizam  and  Paishvah,  and  the  necessity  of  having  one 
within  the  Naj^pore  territories,  observes—"  It  is  probable  that  these 
three  forces  might  be  so  stationed  as  not  only  to  enable  two  to  form  a 
jdnctionto  the  eastward,  to  the  westward,  or  in  centre,  in  a  short 
space  of  time,  but  also  to  connect  with  Bombay  and  Guicrat  on  one 
pide,  and  with  BundelctmU  onjtUe  other.*' 
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mAmuti  HmtAUit  be  airtkipated  tUiit  be  wwld  MMt  rc^ 
MtaUidi  lib  inAiMttce  over  a  weak  and  Hmtttiei  Murt. 
"[l^  £m  WW,  tha  mfadtten  cf  Holkar,  th<Mig]l  tbcgr  hai 
pranMI  to  da  ao,  did  not  aimi  aa  cA«kr  to  take  poawsi 
iinof  8eraD^  wlikli  watd«lhrei^ut»tDtbabeadiidiala« 
last^  or,  in  other  wonk,  to  tba  otteier  of  Aaseor  Khn. 
Thus  termmah'd  a  eampaign^  in  whkh  an  amj  *f  txm* 
mfaided  by  oie  of  te  afaltit  offiosfit  India  hat  pfodneed^ 
was  eaiplejred  £or  nairly  twdine  tnonibk  It  k  probaUe 
tbiA  tbe*  temtarieB  of  tfaeBigah  at  Nagpore  were  tarad 
£mbi  bcuig  phmdered  bjr  he  epdnitioaa,  and  poirfble  Aal 
An>e<r  Khan  might  hate  been  fruetiated  far  Ae  meintbt  la 
hfaMheme  of  permud  eggrendiaaneDt ;  bat  tboagk  tlM 
aaiifaitioiia  Tiewi  of  an  individual  mi^|bt  hare  besn  cheAedy 
te  efTtatft  of  eareeeding  yem  jmnrad  that  tUb  diifdajr^ 
our  jbree  (for  it  aoMninted  to  no  more)  itradc  no  blow  at 
tiat  predatory  sygtem,  in  wUch  liad  Cffi^dated  the  ne« 
deMty  (^  ke  anj^ynetit^  end  wUdi^  it  was  now  ofideat, 
eonititutad  our  real  dai^«r. 

In  1»11,  ins,  and  ISIS^  the  Pindariee  gfMly  iocMMl 
in  nuraben,  not  only  bivaded  and  plundered  the  tenkorlai 
of  our  allien,  the  Nlaafn  und  I^aiBh^eh,  but  bad  the  bol^ 
AeMito  pase  through  Bundekutid^  and  to  eatlead  their  ti^ 
Pikgm  to  the  idmnity  of  Mursapore,  thrcatenfa^  wi^  ir» 
end  sword  the  rU^  provmee  of  Bahiu-.  The  boldness  of 
Asse  flNwboot^rs  oauMd^  at  this  period,  a  mery  «MsidenM» 
additicm  to  our  military  expenses,  both  at  Bengal  and  Ma- 
dras; and,  in  1814,  when  the  fiamler  govemoMit  hild*  a 
great  pi!Dp(^tkm  of  itstitx^  emptoyed  in  Nepaul,  the  stale 

•  Thlt  array  consisted  of  lerentwn  thonmtid  regtolaw,  an  excellent 
train  of  artillery,  and  contingent*  of  irre^rular  caralrj,  from  onr  ^ies 
the  Nizam  and  Paishwah.  This  estimate  does  no  include  at  large  co- 
ope^ting  force  In  Bnndelcund,  under  Colonel  Martindalc. 

t  The  late  Major-general  Sh*  Barry  dose,  Bart, 
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of  the  prdbifcofjpow^rd  in  Malwa^  from  Sindut  down  to 
t}M»  knriidt  eMeAaifi^  wbo  nnhektM  by  plutider)  was  dMotud 
iolhrefttening^  that  it  was  not  etily  ooittideredptnikiit  to 
Mradgthen  the  sub^diarjr  dorps  In  the  Deekan,  but  to  mU 
vaM«  the  whole  disposabto  fbtte  of  the  army  of  Fm  01^ 
Gvorgfe  to  the  banks  of  the  Tangabudmi^* 

lliis  pt>ecautlonary  measui^^  whieb  the  stale  of  dRdfS 
rendered  necessary  for  our  tempcttiary  security^  was  atteniM 
wMi  as  gt'ettt  an  expenditure  as  the  nioat  actii^  inunpalgni 
bat  neither  oor  adi^mced  corps,  which  were  tiow  itugnientid 
t»  thetlze  of  armies,  nor  the  great  force  we  bad  drawh  #itt 
dO  ottr  finmtier,  prerented  the  Phidaries  Itom  pluncbmng 
tha  t»imtries  of  our  allies;  and  during  the  next  year  (1^^^ 
aaif  in  derisicHi  of  our  boasted  power  and  great  deAmr«« 
pvparadnns,  a  body  of  thete  freebooters  passed  oar  ad« 
Yanoed  oorps,  and  moving  rapidly  thitHigli  the  terriloriea  el 
tfaa  Niaam,  fell  upon  ike  unprotected  province  of:  Gcintooi. 
I  wocdd  not  wSlingly  exaggerate  the  e£bots  which  this  im 
vasiaii  of  our  territc^rieS  has  produced^  Our  subjects  had 
kng  relied  with  implicit  faith  on  our  power  of  protect^ 
ifig-tbtn  from  attack 9  il  was  a  point  on  wbirii  tfajot 
iduids  wore  at  repose;  and  I  am  ocnTinced,  that  this  tx* 
emption  fromm  sooui^  to  wbidi  they  saw^lhe  inhabitnits 
of  jarighbouring  countries  eiqpOBdd)  Was  what  eonciliatbd 
them  toDuv  rule  more  than  erery  other  oonndeffatieaifr  ThU 
diatinctioiiof  manners^  of  languagoi  of  religioB,  all  were  fokw 
gotten^er  at  leasteeased  tobeol:gecta(^di^keandabb<«* 
twiee^in  the  oontemplatiea  of  tbat  comparaHive  secufitj^  they 
aiEl^ed  unia  4nir  government.  Neatly  Istrty  yearn  bad 
ebpsi^  tiBce  any  of  the  Company^s  territ<»ies  in  the  south 
df  Indk  had  suflerbd  so  dreadful  a  calamity.  The  invasion 
of  the  Camatie  by  Hyder  Ally  was  a  tale  which  old  men 
uAd  to  incredulous  hearers ;  but  the  excesses  and  cruelties 
pf  Hyder  were  far  exceeded  by  the  horrid,  outragept  of 
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the  PindarieB.  The  Acetic  of  these  oiiirages  wa»lindted^  bat 
the  imiiiemoii  made  extended  to  fiur-.distant  furoviiices,  and 
thailfaafbeeDooQ^pleledby  theimiptkmof  another*  body  of 
these  freebooters  into  Qanjaxa,  in  1816.  I  speak  with  fid 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  opknon  when  I  assert,  that  in^the 
south  of  India  such  has  been  the  conaequenoe  of  these 
errents/  that  the  best  disposed  of  our  subjecfts  have  had  their 
mads  shaken  in  the  opinion  they  before  entertaioed  of  ^ 
Buperiori^  and  permanence  of  our  power,  while  the  diatf* 
fected  and  the  turbulent  rejoice  in  this  change  of  senftuncfit) 
and  look  forward  with  expectation,  to  the  furdior  progrssi 
of  a  system  whidi  rerives  their  subdued  herpes  of  oppotimg 
dieBritidi  government,  every  moment  of  wlu>se  fotbeanuipe 
to^  avenge  Ae  deep  insult  and  injury  it  has  received  is  natu** 
rally  construed  by  this  class  into  inability  to  meet  the  daager. 
At  such  a  period,  to  talk  of  defensive  measures  as  in  mky 
way  calculated  to  meet  this  evil,  is  to  betray  a  total  igao- 
noice  of  the  character  of  our  rule,  and  the  foundation  upon 
whidi  the  British  government  in  India-rests.  Besides  Ike 
narrow  object  of  this  pd^^,  the  saving  a  tempcNrary  expen- 
diture woukl  soon  be  disappcnnted.  The  emplojmieDt  of 
troops  occupying  posts  and  fines  of  defence,  and  in  8up« 
pressing  rebellion,  the  inevitable  result  of  jsudi  a  policy, 
added  to  the  serious  defalcations  <^  the  t^venue  of  our  piun- 
jfered  provinces,  would  amount  to  more  than  the  ezpoises 
of  wiir;  and  could  we  afford  the  loss  of  duuiicter,  and  with 
it' almost  all  that  supports  us  in  our  present  giaataess,  and 
reduce  this  question  to  a  mere  money  account,  even  in  that 
view  we  should  be  losers  by  any  measures  ^t  didnot^tnka 
at  the  root  of  an  evil,  which  is  one  that  danands  for  its 
suppression  all  the  energies  of  the  British  government.  ^ 

Before  I  ofler  an  opinion  on  the  mode  in  which  these  am 
to  act,  and  the  legitimate  grounds  we  may  assume  as  the 
basis  of  our  proceeding,  it  will  be  useful  to  say  a  few  words 
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(he  cofidoct  and  actual  oondttioii  of  the  diffiepent  rukps  and 
Aieh  who  are  likely  to  be  mvolved  eidier  a»  fiienda  or  a9 
teenies^  froin  any  measures  we  may-adopts' 

Xbe  state  of  the  Britiih  government  in  India  cMid  not 
be-more  favourable  for  a  great  exertion  than  it  k  at  thur 
ttomeiit  The  successful  termination  oi  the  war  in^  Nepaul^ 
Und  the  reduction  of  Hatraes,  have  added  greatly  to4wuf 
rejMAation,  ai^  have  given  recent  exercise  to  the  disaqpline 
irad  valour  of  our  army  in  Bengal,  which  never  w«l  in  a 
ecrndbion  more  fit  for  service.  The  raising  of  a  mumbar  ai 
IsxbI  corps  has  rendered  a  large  proportion  ci  the  effbcti^ 
foice  disposable ;  and  the  means  of  prosecuting  suieb  a- Watf 
as  that  in  which  we  are  likely  to  be  soon  engaged  have  been 
consiierMy  increased  by  the  imbodying^  trader  European 
officers,  eorps  to  an  aggregate  of  upwards  of  6000  invgular 
horse.  The  rituation  of  our  troops  in  Bengal  is  favDuraUe 
for  their  assembling,  within  a  very  short  period,  at  the  poiati 
wbere  they  are  Mkely  to  be  required ;  and^^  independent  of 
its  'poHticat  knportance,  the  oooclusion  of  the  subodiary 
^ianee*  with  Nagpoi'e  has,  by  giving  us  a  military  position 
along  the  banks  of  the  Nerbuddah,  that  connects  BuadaU 
cnnd  with  Barar,  added  in  an  incalculable  degree  to  out 
military  strength  in  that  quarter. 

The  armies  ot  Fort  St.  George  and  Bombay  are  in  the 
nidst  efficient  state,  and,  including  the  advanced  covps  in 
the  territories  oi  the  Nizam,  the  Paishwah,  and  Gwdckai;^ 
and' that  lately  assembled  near^he  Tangabuddra,  we  mOry 
asiuiae  that  upwards  o£  thirty  thousand  troops  belonging  to 
these  presidencies  are  already  in  full  equipment,  and  have 
been  so*  for  some  years  past.  The  advanced  position  of  a 
great  part  <^  this  force  is  favourable  to  the  adoption  ^c^ 
oflbnave  operations  at  the  very  opening  of  the  season.  The 
gtiite  of  public  credit,  of  the  treasury,  and  of  the  revenues, 
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is  efmy  vqr  enooongiBg,  at  it  fnmum  Att  »o  openrtknt 
in  vUdi  wa  con  aoatemfhUm  beng  mTotved  am  likdy  l9 
produce  angr  famwiil  emlNumasniMit 

The  actual  ooodkioB  4rf  thi  ttfritorm  of  Uie  Ni^ 
fagfuirayn:  d»  ahanctar  wd  conduct  of  dmt  pruiee  has 
Miipalkd  tit  to  a»  ivtarffffMeiD  hit  faitomal  admio^^ 
(iMth  it  managrd  by  a  Htudoo  mUriatMr  wbom  we  auiqiarC) 
thatiifaiwIattHto  iiwMta  bodi  bit  dkooBteal  and  Aat 
«f  bbdiiar  iidblet  wd  prinaiiialcAem.  Ithataltatfit 
«&ctcf  inpofreriabiag  tbe  oMntry,  a«dof  d^maimgt  tf  set 
daatnyiBgtboaneiglaaaftheg^iWMPWt.  SometU^Hfct 
ilda  muat  dbRrt;fs  be  the  oaneaqimQe  i>t  an  alliflnoe  whiob, 
at  tt  aaaifailatet  iba  pofidaal  iada{^odefioe  of  *  cmnrtfy, 
BM^  wbk  {MBopnoty  be  denned  a  half  cooqatit  of  it «  bii4 
pawiKar  agcumatatat  ban  aggravated  tbeae  effaolt  fat  tbii 
JMtanoa;  aaddKyugb  the  foroe  we HiaiDtem iu  tbe  tarrito* 
aka  of  the  8ubah  of  the  Dedcan  plaeet  «u  beyond  4^  fear  of 
JeMafriiatn  dnngar» » triab  it  af^^Boacbing  tt  which  w»  mn^ 
tither  uto^&rtber  upon  thitttatei<Mreiidatvour»by  feriv^ 
ila«nergiet»  tonndar  iiisoreoapaUeof  governB^itaelf. 

The  latt  jneatura,  if  it  were  praeticafala,  would  be  aaott 
fitretttinteffett;  but  of  this  we  may  beatturad,  that  we 
en  atteaspt  nothing*  and  affairs  will  glow  hourly  wmrtt  in 
this  country,  until  we  can  tubdue  ^  piedatory  hordet  in 
ita  vicinity.  These  frteboolers  have,  for  t^  last  ten  years, 
anmially  plundtfad  the  NiaamTs  doaunions,  and  our  inabi* 
1^  iodafiand  theaei»  wbik  it  bet  sunk  our  diaracter  m  tbe 
ettination  of  tbe  peaceable  part  of  the  pc^suhoion,  with 
wbom  our  alliance  wet  at  first  popular^  at  it  pvomiaed  tbeat 
teeurity  from  &r^gn  attadc,  hat  had  the  effect  (tf  reenima^ 
ing  the  bqpes  of  aU  the  discontented,  among  whom  I  fear 
we  may  chits  nearly  the  whole  of  tbe  Mahommedan  inbabi* 
tents  of  this  kingdom,  who  are  almost  all  military,  tad  who 
baire  been  gradually  thrown  out  of  emj^yment  at  our 
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jiowfff  J«iB ndvwc^d.  F^vmofely  finr  i»,  thisctaaBof  nita 
ar9  ftA.vnpiiii^pled  mi  cUvidid  moe.  The  nobka  chi  him 
DO  •tt^bment  to  »  priooe  who  •eoekratad  his  ova  hll  hy 
m  9$(stni0$9  to  desArc^  lh«a»,  that  h»  nug^  enjoj  th^ 
SWWHH^  «f  ibftif  ^itataffk  Thejr  hiire  been  cowfribd  te 
didiaod  their  «ihfi»m«  rad  «0d)p4i0d  1f^^  Tbahrttar 
vaiijf  MpUaiAASMa^timfBtof  b«tmllou«»  but thof  msiidt 
fipqqiW  pf  won  ia  actioPi  imii  a]r«  timmt  inaaptU^  ci 
Vimbvvatipp  s  but  Hmt  taoip^  a»d  ^oodkiim  rtndcr  ikmok 
dllBg«Pfpu8  to  the  kt^TMl  peaee  of  &e  oouittrj^  ead  they 
ari  a<to|igabl» qi<ttff«di  Iq  tyqllabaod of  fr»eboDtgn>  Thut 
many  of  Aral  hiarejiHB^  tho  Pmdaaea^  Md  aided  in  ihav 
f xpfnlUiooSf  tb^e  tean  b^  no  doubtt  and  we  mmj  aacouat  it 
an  certaiiit  that»  milesi  we  oai^  detivey  or  B^pfeaa  dnao 

the  Dtdom,  whiare  ev^iy  unemidoyed  soUiar,  with  a  jioeaa 
mi  a  swofd)  wiU  b^  agaioat  luu  Maamyae  of  prtiraniioii 
bav«  afaraady  befii  t»km,  asvaral  eorpa  of  vapdar  iodhatiy, 
ynd  aoma  RaiwflWaha  of  irregular  hone,  have  bean,  at  our 
^uggegtM^t  raised  by  the  Aiiniabnr*  Thaaa  ecnrpa  aie  phK^ 
wdar  the  ooaiinaiid  of  Xiuropeaa  offieera,  and  hopes  aia 
fptertainad  that  they  inay  be  efficient  Thus  far  is  eertain, 
that  in  giving  empfeyaasnt  to  men  of  the  military  tribea,  we 
prevent  that  total  despair  wUch  the  too  sudden  iatmductioa 
of  our  ^3tem  baa  invariably  the  effiset  of  producbg. 

At  Poonah  we  had  a  right  to  expect  the  meat  fitvouraMa 
operation  of  an  aifianoe  whidi  placed  aad  Buiq)ortad  the 
piioce  with  whom  it  was  made  upon  the  throne;  but  we 
had  early  cause  to  af^prchend  embanassment  from  the  per* 
vmenessof  the  personal  character  of  the  FMshwah,  apd  hia 
proneness,  like  all  his  tribe,  to  a  crooked  course  of  policy. 
Every  step  was  taken  to  eonciliate  bin ;  his  subjects  were 
compelled  to  obedience,  his  tributaries  to  render  him  his 
just  dues.   The  interposition  of  the  British  government  was 
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employed  to  mediate  the  adjustment  of  his  daims  upon 
odicr  states,  and  all  interference  with  his  internal  admims^ 
tratkxi  was  avcnded  as  much  as  possible.  AfEdrs  went  on 
tal«rably  smoothly  till  three  years  ago,  when  the  etevatim 
dF  Trimbiickjee,  a  memal  servant,  of  a  bad  and  mtrigutng 
chamctar,  to  the  office  of  pi»e  ministeF,  exctt^  some  sos- 
pkioD  of  the  Paishwab's  senthnaits,  and  m  1816  the  nrarder 
of  Gungodhur  Shas^ree,  minister  <^  the  Owi<^ar,  who  had 
come  to  Poonah  under  the  express  guarantee  of  the  Britidi 
iaidi,  to  adjust  the  accounts  between  his  master  and  the 
Paishwah,  obbged  die  British  residents  to  demand  the  sur- 
render ci  Trimbuckjee,  the  perpetrator  of  this  atrodous 
deeoL  The  reluctance  with  which  he  was  given  up  tended 
to  oonfirm  ^e  fbst  suspicion,  that  he  was  the  instrument  of 
Ae  Pttshwah's  crime ;  and  after  he  escaped  from  Tannab% 
that  prince  not  only  made  no  efibrt  to  seiae  him,  but  gave 
in  aeeret  every  soppcnrt  to  the  itei)ellion  wbidi  Trimbuckjee 
raised  in  his  dominions^  expecting  no  doubt,  by  this  eoQ<' 
duct,  to  intimidate  the  En^idi  government  into  the  grant 
ot  a  paxdon  of  his  favourite.  His  views,  however,  have 
been  disappointed  by  the  experience  and  firmness  of  the 
remdent  f.  A  series  of  measures  ot  the  most  spirited  and 
decided  diaractar  have  reduced  him  to  complete  sulnmssion. 
An  arrangement  has  been  made  which  gives  us,  at  a  most 
critical  period,  the  greatest  advantages,  both  of  impression 
and  of  resources.  Throughout  the  whole  of  this  transac- 
tion, aid  appears  to  have  been  expected  from  the  Pindaries; 
the  resident  with  Sindia^  very  early  reported  a  correspond- 
ence between  these  freebooters  and  Trimbuckjee,  and 
subsequently  stated  that  orders  had  been  given  by  the  chiefs 

•  Tannah  is  a  small  fort  in  the  island  of  Sallsette,  aboot  tireaty 
miles  from  Bombay. 
'  t  The  Honourable  MounistiiaK  Eiphinstone. 
X  Captain  Closp's  letter  to  Mr.  Adam,  33  Nov.  ISIG. 
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ofsdi^se  Aeebooters  not  to  plunder  the  Pbighwah'd  donri- 
niona  The  fact  is  that  it  is  natural  ia  the  present  condi- 
tion o£  India  for  every  prince  or  chief  who  cherishes  plans 
h«tae4o;Ae  English,  to  court  a  body  of  allies,  who  glory 
iiitPix^QlaiHiing  themsdives  the  open  enemies  of  that  nation. 
T^bm  is  in  itsdf  a  serious  and  incurring  danger,  and  no 
stata-jcan  have  a  right  to  calculate  on  its  being  always  averted 
with  that  wisdom  and  energy  vduch  has  hem  Teoently 
diiqdasQQdiitPoonah. 

The  court  of  Nagpore  is  very  unwarlike ;  the  presehit' 
rulf^r  SQi^ht  our  alliance^  to  fix  hua  on  a  disputed  thiotiey 
and  be  will  value  it,  as  it  gives  him  security  in  the^power* 
h%  has  attained;  but  this  is  a  court  in  which  the  habits  of 
intr%ue  have  taken  a  deep  root,  for  it  is  more  to  the  efforts 
c^'its.policy  than  of  its  arms,  thi^  it  has  for  many  years 
pai^  owed  its  exist^oce.  Thisdispositaon,  and  the  disputes  of 
tl^  different  facticuos  amcMig  its  leading  nobles,  wiU  no  doubt, 
in  the  course  of  the  alliance,  cause  us  frequent  and  serioiia 
en^t^arrassments,  but  no  danger  of  any  consequence  is  to  be 
apprehended ;  and  let  us  suppose  all  that  is  likely  to  hap- 
pen at  the  very  worst,  and  contrast  it  with  what  would 
hav^  been  our  situation  had  the  alliance  not  been  f<Mrmed, 
and  we  shall  obtain  a  pretty  fair  estimate  to  enable  us  to 
strike  a  balance  of  the  benefit  of  such  connexicms.  ,  Had- 
the  Bhonsela  been  hostile,  or  even  neutral,  in  a  contest  like 
that  with  which  we  are  threatened,  the  successful  applica^ 
tion  of  the  greater  part  of  our  force  could  not  have  been 
expected  to  do  more  in  one  campaign  than  to  give  us  what 
we  now  possess,  the  command  of  the  Nagpore  country  for 
our  (^radons  and  supplies,  and  we  should  have  obtained 
that  under  drcumstances  of  violence  and  irritation,  which 
would  probably  have  left  us  no  option  but  that  of  seizing 
uponthegovernment.  Every  person  acquainted  with  the  rela- 
tive local  position  of  the  territories  of  Nagpore  to  the  pos- 

Vol.  II.  k    ' 
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setmm  and  hauntt  of  the  Pindarioi^  and  who  is  awnre  of  the 
actual  neoesntyy  in  every  attack  we  make  upon  theiD»  of 
opening  and  preaerying  the  cooiinunioatiaBB  between  our 
ttofjfa  ixt  Bundeleund  and  the  Dedcaat  must  be  araaiUe 
there  ia  no  pperibiUty  of  eaoapii^  tbia  cxMacUiiien  ^* 

Afcopneoted  with  Ni^BW^  the  pet^pt«t^ 
"Rhiynftul  beoome  of  imnftrtanflfii  They  nav  be  aaid  to  comt 
t])f  n((«U^^Mt«rnfir0DtiM:of  itftmi^cm^  and  tbeMtyreof 
these  countries,  and  thoeeof  the  petty  rul^int^rvwa^alai^ 
t]M  ni^t  bipk  of  tbft  Nerbuddf,  iwdeia  their  {nrndsbip 
quite  e<»c|fctiij  to  the  cowiJet^  prote<?tM>ft  of  ^ustemBewHrJaad 
t^  guard  the  ccamnonroad,  throu|^  which  plundever^  mu»4 
pe^atatbeel;^  of  ourpiayvv6e«inBu9^(H^ 
tba  Qf^rtbcru  Cicvars,  The  chief  of  SfauguTt  who  was  until 
Utdy  a  iKMoinal  dependant  upoti  the  faishweb,  is  dispose^ 
as  well  as  the  ruler  of  Bh<yanU  i9  enter  into  any  fnai^ge* 
iQettt  we  can  desire^  that  lef yes  him  the  posuropjon  of  the 
couAtiyf  end  emancipates  hum  from  tbe  neoosaity  of  puiw 
chMlg  die  forbearance*  or  resisting  tbe  attaak  of  the  free- 
booters with  whom  he  is  surrounded*  Tbe  fofodng  ef  mtj 
treaty  with  the  Nabob  of  Bhopaid  baa  been  prohibited  by 
tbe  Court  of  Directors^  but  tbe  subaiqteDt  conclusion  of  a 
subsidiary  alliance  with  the  Raiah  of  Nagpoi%  and  the 
necessity  we  are  now  under  of  attaehiqg  tbe  Fli^Me^ 
les;ve  us  altogether  without  option  on  this  point*  To  pro- 
tect the  countries  of  the  Bbonsda»  and  to  eipel  tb^  Pk^ 
daiies  from  their  present  haunts^  it  ia  alike  indiqpensdbk 
we  should  ather  possess  byconquest*  or  thmugh  tbe  friends 
flhi^  of  iu  clnrf»  the  adyanti^  of  tbe  position  and  resouroea 
of  BhopauL  What  was  brfore  a  question  of  qpeeulatiyn 
poficy,  has  become  a  measure  of  poaitiTe  necesaity ;  and  it 
is  to  be  remarked^  thai  the  treaty  with  Nagpore  has  rea- 

«  ThU  was  the  opinioii  of  Sir  B.  Close. 
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dered  the  task  of  protectiDg  this  country  eaaj*  It  is  no 
longer  an  insulated  spot  in  Halwa  we  shall  have  to  defend, 
but  a  strong  pointy  oonnected  with  the  military  positiona 
we  have  formed  on  the  Neibudda. 

Jjpore,  whidi,  ftom  its  local  poation,  is  to  us  the  most 
mportant  of  the  Rajpoot  states,  has,  since  the  peace  of 
1806»  been  more  than  once  cm  the  v^  brink  of  ruin,  and 
we  have  had  the  alanmng  prospect  of  sdeing  a  dangeroua 
horde  of  Patan  plunderers  ocoupjing  a  eountjfy  whkh 
would  give  them  increased  means  of  invadbg  our  richest 
provinces  m  Hindustan,  and  oi  maintaining  a  dii^eet  tad 
doDstant  mteroourse  with  the  most  turbulent  part  of  the 
populations  of  our  territories  in  dtat  quarter,  who  iore  of 
the  same  tribe,  and,  indeed,  generally  speaking,  thefar  neafe* 
Idndred. ,  The  apprehension  of  this  danger  has  led  the 
Indian  government  in  England  to  autlM»Jae  a  defensive 
treaty  being  concluded  with  the  rular  of  Jypore,  and  though 
aooie  obstades  have  interrupted  the  negotiatkm,  it  had  Ae 
effect  of  averting  a  recent  danger  from  that  state.  This 
negotiation  will  no  doubt  be  revived,  for  unless  this  state  ia 
supported  by  us,  it  must  fall,  and  so  sensible  are  its  prio- 
dpal  nobles  of  this  fact,  that  they  evinced  great  dissatisfao^ 
tion  against  their  ruler  allowing  any  considerations  to  pre- 
vent  the  speedy  conclusion  of  the  allianoe  *.  Contemplating 
the  approaching  crisis,  the  necessity  of  altering  our  rdationsf 
to  Jypore  is  too  imperative  to  admit  of  delay.  We  must 
commMul  the  territories  of  this  state  both  for  opafatiomt 
and  supplies,  or  they  will  furnish  our  enemies  with  means 
of  attacldng  us  in  a  very  vulnerable  quarter. 

*  The  present  state  of  Jypore  may  be  uoAgined,  when  we  are  in«* 
formed  that  its  troops  are  at  this  moment  employed  in  plunderini^  that 
part  of  their  own  country  which  is  in  the  occupation  of  Ameer  Khan. 

t  The  Rajah  of  Boondee  should  be  included  in  our  arrangements 

with  the  Rajah  of  Jypore. 

k  2 
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The  Rajahs  of  Odipore  and  Joudpore  have  been  a  prey 
to  the  armies  of  Sindia  and  HoUcar  ever  sinoe  the  peace  erf 
1806,  and  Ameer  Khan  would  almost  appear  to  have  settled 
himself  and  army  upon  Maun  £ingh  *.  We  must,  from 
these  drcumstances,  oondude  that.the  forces  of  this  prince 
have  been  in  a  great  degree  subdued,  and  his  resources 
exhausted;  but  should  the  conduct  of  the  principal  preda- 
tory powers  ever  fcfrce  us  to  extend  our  operations  in  Me- 
war  or  Marwar,  or  even  to  the  vicinity  of  these  provinces, 
I  can  have  no  doubt  that  we  shrald  find  it  easy  to  rouse 
ibeir  indolent  but  brave  inhabitants,  and  that  there  are 
«nbei*s  still  left,  whidi,  if  kindled  into:a.flame,  would  aid 
essentially  in  the  destrodion  of  those .  jdmiderers  by  whom 
these  states  have  be^  so  cruelly  oppressed. 

Zaliih  Singh,  Rajah  of  Eottah,  has  attained  a  power, 
through  the  influence  of  his  personal  character,  far  exceeding 
dther  his  military  means  or  the  limits  of  his  possessions: 
wise,  ocmsistent,  and  politic,  he  manageis  his  own  affiiirs  and 
kit^eres  with  tho^  of  others  with  equal  prudence :  he  pays 
tribute  f  when  protection  is  necessary,  Imt  his  characta* 
causes  him  to  be  treated  with  comparative  moderation.  His 
territories  are  an  asylum  to  distressed  princes  and  offending 
sidgects ;  he  is  a  gena*al  arbitrator  of  diq)utes,  and  all  con- 
cur in  granting  him  a  respect  and  confidence  wbidi  they 
r^U^e  to  each  other.  His  country,  though  situated  in  the 
viMTtfix  of  anarchy  and  confuaon,  is  usually  exempt  from 
the  mi3ery  of  surrounding  districts ;  but  within  the  last  few 
years  it  has  suffered  from  lawless  bodies  of  Pindarics ;  and 


•  The  Rajah  of  Joudpore. 

t  Besides  the  tribute  Zalim  Singfh  pays  SIhdia,  he  rents  several 
districts  from  that  prince  as  irell  as  Holkar,  who  is  paid  throu|^h  hit 
friend  and  ally.  Ameer  Khan ;  to  whose  family  he  gives  protection,  and 
on  whose  aid  and  support  he  can  always  rely. 
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he  may  from  this  circumstaiice,  as  well  as  his  character,  be 
supposed  to  be  ready  to  combine  (as  far  as  his  political 
prudence  will  permit  him)  in  any  plan  for  the  extinction  of 
this  class.  The  local  position  of  his  country  will  probably 
faring  him  within  the  circle  of  our  first  operaticHis;  and  if 
that  is  the  case,  he  must  either  act  as  a  friend  or  an  aiemy* 
If  we  appear  in  strength,  there  can  be  no  doubt  which  part 
he  will  take ;  and  we  may  eventually  be  compelled  to  ex^ 
tremes,  in  which  this  popular  and  able  ruler  might  be  used 
with  great  advantage  as  an  instrument  to  restore  order  and 
tranquillity. 

There  are  many  petty  Hindu  chiefs,  besides  those  that 
have  been  m^itioned,  who,  since  1806,  have  been  obliged 
to  submit  to  the  most  powerful  freebooters  of  the  moment, 
but  who  are  only  half  subdued,  and  still  possess  some  means 
of  asserting  and  maintaining  their  independence.  If  we 
enter  the  approaching  ccmtest  on  the  principle  of  establishing 
general  tranquiUity,  and  I  know  no  other  upon  whidi  we 
can  act  with  any  prospect  of  success,  we  shall  find  those 
chieftains  our  best  and  most  natural  allies.  A  connexion 
with  them  is  not  exposed  to  those  embarrassments  whidh 
attend  that  with  states  of  a  higher  rank.  Accustomed  to 
own  a  superior,  they  are  proud  of  dependence  on  a  great 
government ;  and  though  in  the  habit  of  improving  their 
possessions  by  cultivation  and  commerce,  they  maintain,  to 
the  extent  of  their  means,  armed  adherents,  which  are  taken 
from  the  ranks  of  freebooters,  and  are,  when  it  becomes 
their  interest,  the  active  defenders  of  order*  Whenever  our 
policy  may  lead  us  to  establish  a  connexion  with  the  prin^ 
dpals  of  this  class,  a  moderate  tribute,  or  the  service  of  a 
quota  of  men  (if  not  both)  should  always  be  exacted.  I 
am  quite  satisfied,  from  personal  experience,  that  our  gene^ 
rosity  on  former  occasions,  in  demanding  neither,  was  quite 
misunderstood,  and  instilled  suspicions  instead  of  inspiring 
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caaBAeaoe.  They  law  no  pennuent  boiod  of  mutual  inte- 
rest,  and  doabtad  the  eontimttiiee  of  f oeh  disutterated 
protectkni. 

I  ihall  DOW  proceed  to  take  a  ihort  view  of  the  oondition 
and  condoct  of  the  predatory  powcn,  at,  in  other  words, 
those  rulers  and  chiefii  whose  habits  of  government  and  life 
dieriflh  and  support  that  predatory  system  whidi  oonstitates 
oitt*  presoit  duiger,  and  agunst  wfaieh  we  are  at  this  mo- 
ment compelled  todireet  all  theefibrtsof  our  poHey  and  (tf 
cmrarms.  The  predatcxy  powers  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes:  the  first,  Sindia  and  Holkar;  the  second.  Ameer 
Khan ;  and  the  last,  the  Pindaried,  Though  the  whole  of 
these  are  alike  promoters  of  that  predatm^y  system  which  it 
is  our  object  to  subdue,  th«:«  is  a  ccmsiderable  diffisrence 
between  the  first  and  the  others,  and  even  eome  shades 
between  the  two  last*  It  is  important,  therefc^e,  to  examine 
their  conduct  separately,  both  as  k  rdates  to  th^  inttaud 
and  foreign  policy.  This  will  enaMe  us  to  come  to  a  correct 
eonclusion  on  two  very  importimt  pdnts :  first,  the  right  we 
have  to  proceed  against  each  or  all  of  them ;  and  secondly, 
the  course  which  appears  most  likely  to  obtain  success  in 
those  measures  whidi  necessity  may  lead  us  to  adc^. 

The  emjni^  founded  by  Madbajee  Sindia  in  Halwa  and 
Hindustan  rested  for  a  long  period  on  no  basis  but  that  of 
a  foreign  conquest  of  a  predatory  power,  which  exacted 
from  the  natives  a  lurge  proportion  of  the  annual  revenue  of 
their  country,  as  a  boon  for  leaving  the  remainder  un^dun- 
dered.  The  establishment  €f  a  disdplined  army  (und^ 
French  officers)  of  infSttitiy,  with  cannon,  gave  some  shape 
and  Solidity  to  this  power.  Strong  hcdds  were  subdued, 
petty  rebellions  suppressed,  tribute  coerced,  new  conquests 
made,  and  the  mass  oi  the  population  rendered  more  obe- 
dient to  authority.  The  plans  of  Mmlhajee  appear  to  have 
been  full  of  wisdom ;  but  the  pride  of  increased  strength 
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^led  the  mind  of  hit  successor,  Dowlut  Bow,  ^tb  ixmam^ 
stmble  ambition,  and  ultimately  led  him,  in  ISOS^  to 
provoke  a  war  with  the  British  nation,  which  terminated^  im 
a  few  months,  in  the  destruction  of  his  regular  troops,  the 
Cloture  of  his  artillery,  and  the  loss  of  all  the  oountries  h^ 
poase»ed  in  Hindustan.  Thou^  the  peace  concluded  in 
180S,  the  cessions  of  Guatior  in  1806,  and  the  seizure  of 
Ambajee  Ingha's  territories  about  the  same  period,  comr 
bined  widi  the  destruction,  or  rather  the  dissolution  of  the 
Holkar  govemment,  left  Dowlut  Row  Sindia  with  ample 
possessions,  and  with  every  means  of  improving  at  the  sam9 
time  that  he  jenlarged  them,  he  has  deliberately  pursued 
a  contrary  course,  and  frcmi  doing  so  he  is  justly  stated  to 
be  one  ot  the  chief  causes  of  all  the  danger  to  which  we  are 
sow  expooedi  Every  year  of  the  history  of  this  chief  since 
1806  presents  the  same  uniform  and  disgusting  jHcture  of 
r9belli<m  in  his  government,  mutinies  in  his  army^  and  the 
recurring  necessitudes  of  a  petty,  plundering  warfare^  all 
Us  hostility  has  been  directed  agwist  those  weak  Hindu 
states  whom  our  forbearance  Idt  at  his  mercy,  and  idiose 
habits  of  order  and  good  rule  gave  their  territories  a  prospe- 
rity which  he  has  destroyed*  Though  Sindia  has  increased» 
by  these  small  conquests,  his  revenue  and  his  individual 
wealth,  bis  country  has  become  every  day  more  impove* 
rished^  his  government  more  embarrassed,  and  his  nobles 
and  his  army  more  disobedient  and  disorderly*  The  Pin« 
daries  alone,  whom  he  has  qrHtematically  encouragied  Qn 
9fiU  of  his  occasional  profiessions  to  us),  have  flourished, 
^eir  numbers  are  increased,  they  have  grown  bold  on  the 
assurance  of  his  protection.  He  has  granted  them  a  home 
in  his  dominions ;  wad  when  th^  have  returned  laden  with 
the  jdunder  of  our  provinces,  and  soiled  with  the  blood  of 
our  subjects,  he  has  not  only  not  refused  them  an  asylum, 
but  shared  in  their  spoil,  and  no  doubt  rejoiced  in  their 
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success  ♦.  I  make  the  last  assertion  from  the  positive  con- 
viction of  its  truth.  Sindia,  who  cannot  be  expected  to 
forget  or  forgive  the  loss  of  empire,  naturally  considers  us 
as  his  greatest  enemies,  and  contemplates  with  satisfaction 
every  attack  upon  our  power. 

It  has  been,  since  the  conclusion  of  the  war  in  1805,  a 
favourite  opinion  with  the  Mahrattas,  that  we  can  yet  be 
opposed  by  a  predatory  system  of  warfare,  and  that  our 
power  may  be  reduced  like  that*of  the  successors  of  Aurung- 
Zebe,  by  the  incessant  attacks  of  plunderers  upon  our  terri- 
tories and  resources;  and  the  Pindarics  have  been  for  some 
years  past  considered  as  one  of  the  great  means  of  accom- 
plishing this  object.  Sindia,  when  alarmed  by  our  prepa- 
raticms,  summoned  -j*  these  freebooters  round  his  standard, 
and  nothing  but  the  impressicm  of  their  eventual  use  in  a 
contest  with  us  could  have  induced  him  to  tolerate  thdr 
insolence,  their  occasional  plunder  of  his  provinces,  and, 
above  all,  the  danger  of  drawing  upon  his  own  head,  by 
persevering  in  his  connexion  with  them^  the  vengeance  of 
the  British  government. 

The  conduct  of  Sindia,  on  the  occasion  of  a  representatkm 
being  recently  made  to  him  on  this  subject,  must  prove  the 
impossibility  of  placing  the  slightest  reliance  on  his  profes- 
sions* He  has  lately,  it  is  true,  shewn  a  great  desire  to 
preserve  a  good  understanding  with  the  British  government, 
but  this  is  the  consequence  of  alarm  at  its  imposing  state. 
His  tone  was  very  different  two  years  ago,  and  even  now, 
when  goaded  by  our  reproaches  to  send  a  force  to  attack 
the  Pindaries,  a  friendly  correspondence  is  opened  between 
one  of  the  principal  officers  and  the  leader  of  these  fr-ee- 
booters  against  whom  he  is  to  act.     In  any  plan  we  may 


• 


Captain  Close's  Correspondence,  1816  and  1817. 
t  The  minister  at  the  court  of  Nag-pore  did  not  hesjtate  to  state 
this  fact  to  tlic  resident. 
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determine  upon  for  the  suppression  of  a  predatory  system, 
it  would,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  be  as  great  weakness, 
after  what  has  passed,  to  place  any  confidence  in  the  pro- 
fessicNis,  pnnnises,  or  engagements  of  Sindia,  without  very 
adequate  security,  as  it  would  be  waste  of  time  to  seek  for 
more  proof  than  is  already  on  record,  of  his  interests  being 
identified  with  those  freebooters,— of  his  being  their  patron, 
and  of  their  considering  themselves,  however  loose  the  ties, 
as  his  subjects  and  soldiers.  This  is  proved  by  the  letters 
of  their  leader  to  his  minister,  and  by  a  thousand  facts ;  but 
that  of  their  continued  residence  in  his  country  is  of  itself 
suiBdent  to  establish  our  right  to  treat  him  (if  it  suits  our 
policy  to  do  so)  as  an  enemy.  We  must  either  do  this,  or 
continue  to  suffer  a  neutrality,  or  rather  a  system  by  which 
Sindia  carries  on  a  harassing  war  against  us,  without 
exposing  himself  to  any  of  the  distresses  and  dangers  of  that 
condition.  His  tr(k>ps,  most  of  whidi  are  similar  in  dress, 
in  cast,  and  in  habits  to  the  Pindarics,  swell  the  bands  of 
these  freebooters,  when  they  proceed  on  their  plundering 
excursions ;  and  the  latter,  when  they  desire  to  elude  our 
pursuit,  take  shelter  in  his  country,  and  melt  into  his  army. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  appears  almost  impossiUe  to 
form  any  plan  for  t!he  extinction  of  this  evil,  which  does  not 
commence  by  making  Dowlut  Row  Sindia  a  friend,  on 
whom  we  can  depend,  or  an  enemy  that  we  have  to  ai« 
^counter.  It  has  been  urged  in  palliation  of  the  conduct  of 
this  prince,  that  he  does  not  possess  the  power,  either  to 
sujqnress  or  expel  the  Findaries;  but  this  supposition,  if  a 
fact,  though  it  altars  his  situation,  does  not  alter  ours. 
The  distinction  between  want  of  inclination  and  want  of 
ability,  in  such  a  case,  is  not  easily  made ;  and  if  our  safety 
is  endangered  by  the  hostile  attacks  of  a  military  people 
living  in  his  provinces,  it  matters  little  whether  they  derive 
their  power  of  waging  war  upon  us  from  his  weakness  or 
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bis  Mipport  We  are  bound  to  treat  him  ae  sovereigii  of 
the  countrj.  And  conadering  him  as  iuch,  we  must  make 
iiim  reqxmsible  for  tbeijonduct  of  its  iidiabitaats;  beaidea, 
if  this  really  be  Sindia*s  conation,  he  will  rqoice  in  the 
opportunity  which  our  poliey  will  afford  of  coKiperating  in 
the  deetructioli  of  hordes  that  are  always  above  bia  autho- 
rity, and  idio  must,  if  not  reduced,  make  riqpid  strides  to 
the  subversion  of  his  power* 

The  possessbns  of  the  Holkar  funily  in  Malwa  ted 
Candeifih,  are  now  in  a  state  of  singular  confusion  and 
anarchy.  Ev^  sbce  the  insanity  of  Jeswunt  Bow  Holkar, 
this  government  has  been  verging  to  dissolutioB,  It  has 
been,  in  fiict,  a  p^y  to  oimtending  diieft ;  and  thdr  jeakmsy 
d  each  other,  the  force  of  habit,  and  that  devotkm  to  usage 
whidi  is  charaderisdcal  ci  the  natives  of  Indies  has  akme 
preserved  it  (rom  complete  destruction.  Though  Tooisah 
Bh]re>  the  mother  of  the  young  {Hrinoe*,  had  he&x  acknow* 
lodged  Regent,  the  military  pow^  of  the  state  was 
usurped  by  Ameer  Ehan,  while  Balaram  Sdt,  who  was 
a  favourite  of  Jeswunt  Row,  and  em|d<iyed  by  lum  to 
negotiate  with  the  English  government,  in  1806  beoMne 
the  principal  minister.  Year  after  year,  the  weakness  and 
anarchy  cf  this  state  increased ;  Amedb  Khan  exdhisiTely 
employed  the  means  which  his  influence  gave  him  to  pro* 
mote  his  plans  of  personal  aggrandizement.  His  adhar^ta 
(mostly  Patans  of  his  own  tribe)  were  distinct  from  that 
force  which  was  oomraanded  by  leaders  who  had  an  here* 
ditary  attadmient  to  the  fiEunily  of  H(4kar ;  the  latter  were 
however  reduced  to  a  small  number,  not  exceeding  e^t 
or  ten  thousand  horse,  with  a  few  undisdfdined  corps  of 
infantry ;  and  as  the  government  Was  unable  to  pay  even 

*  She  k  not  the  real  modisr  of  tiie  prince,  bat  Imvifig  adopted 
kim,  wat  always  called  bo. 
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this  remnant  of  his  former  army^  these  troops  hmrey  for  ten 
years  past^  subsisted  by  piundmng  dieir  own  ooimtry^ 
l^  joining  the  Pindaries,  or  by^  e^orting^  through  the 
ffiseMS  of  mutmies,  adTanoea  firom  a  weak  and  usitd  dis- 
tracted court.  On  a  late  occasbn  the  Bq^t  Todsah 
Bhye,  with  her  son  and  Gunput  Bow,  a  rmd  of  Balaram 
8eit)  fled  from  her  mutinous  army  to  a  fbitress,  and  placed 
heradf  and  the  young  prince  upder  the  sa£qfuaitl  of  Zalim 
Singh,  chief  of  Eottah.  She  remained  in  this  voluntary 
exile  four  months,  when,  having  obtained  the  means,  by 
the  seizure  and  plund^  of  one  of  the  diief  offiews  ai  the 
government,  of  satisfying  the  troops,  she  returned  to  the 
camp,  where  one  of  her  first  acts  was  to  imprison,  plunder, 
and  put  to  death  Balaram  Srit,  whose  enemy,  Gunput 
Bow,  was  now  declared  minister.  The  next  objed  of 
pland»  was  a  widow  of  the  late  Jeswunt  Bow  Hol^ 
luff*  Severe  tc»rture*  made  this  lady  produce  a  tfam 
of  fiOjOOO  rupees,  which  only  whetted  the  avarice  of  bet 
enemies.  Her  furth^  torture  and  death,  and  the  phmder 
of  idl  her  property  was  the  oonsequenoe.  The  ncfdiew  of 
Jeswunt  Bow  Holkar,  and  several  other  chiefs,  who  were 
attached  to  the  late  minister,  were  seized  and  murdered; 
These  events,  which  took  {dace  in  the  bi^^inning  of  this 
year,  have  exeited  equal  horror  and  astonidiment. 
,  Ameer  Ehan  is  still  at  Joudpore,  and  the  state  of  his  a& 
fldrs  in  that  qimrter,  combined  witli  the  clamoura  of  his 
own  troops  for  pay,  have  prevented  him  from  repairii^  to 
Alidwa,  where  his  representative,  Ghuffoor  Khan,  has  hi<- 
therto,  in  vain,  endeavoured  to  oppose  the  measuxies  of 
Tocdsah  Bhjre,  who,  on  his  placing  himself  iU  die  head  of 
her  mutinous  infimtry,   made  an    appUcation  for  aid  to 

*  She  was  p]|M3ed  oa  a  [^ate  of  heated  inmw-*-yid€  Captaia  Close** 
Peiip«tch. 
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Dowlut  Row  Sindia,  which  that  ruler  has  granted ;  and  the 
struggle  for  supremacy  at  the  durbar  of  Holkar,  whidi  has 
long  existed  between  him  and  Ameer  KhaD»  would  seem 
likdy  to  be  soon  decided ;  but  there  are  so  many  interests 
involved,  andso  many  intrigues  on  foot,  as  to  render  it  im- 
possible, at  any  one  stage  of  the  action,  to.  anticipate  the 
conclusion.  We  can,  in  &ct,  be  positive  o£  nothing  but  the 
continuance,  which  ever  way  it  terminates,  of  anarchy  and 
oonfusi<m. 

The  events  that  have  been  described  would  be  of  no  con- 
sequence to  us,  further  than  as  a  beaccm  to  warn  us  from  a 
scene  c^  trouble,  did  they  not  connect,  and  that  most 
nearly,  with  the  Pindarics.  The  ranks  of  these  freebooters 
are  filled  with  the  soldiers  of  Holkar,  and  the  state  of  go- 
vernment and  possessions  of  that  family,  not  only  aSosd 
them  continual  supplies  of  men,  of  money,  and  of  food, 
but  of  retreat  and  security.  This 'assertion  cannot  be  con- 
troverted by  the  circumstances  of  the  occasbnal  disputes 
between  this  state  and  the  Pindaries.  Such  disputes  are 
ever  the  fruit  of  that  aid  and  encouragement  which  weak 
states  grant  to  freebooters  of  this  class*  There  exists  in  die 
present  government  c^  Holkar  no  tangible  authority  from 
which  we  can  expect  any  redress  of  the  injuries  we  suffer 
from  these  causes.  The  settlement  of  this  state,  or  ra- 
ther of  its  territories,  therefore,  in  some  shape  or  other, 
beccnnes  essential  in  any  plan  for  the  extinction  of  the  evil 
which  now  compels'us  to  arm :  whether  this  is  done  directly 
by  ourselves  through  Sindia  or  Ameer  Khan  matters  not, 
so  the  object  is  affected.  It  b  a  mere  question  of  expe- 
diency. To  talk  of  our  faith  or  our  treaties  with  a  govern- 
ment which  has  been  virtually  extinct,  or  at  all  events  in- 
capable of  maintaining  any  of  the  relations  of  friendship 
for  ten  years,  appears  to  me  a  mockery  of  terms.  I  do 
not,  however,  mean  to  say  it  would  be  just  to  deprive  the 
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family  of  Holkar  of  their  possesions,  provided  they,  or 
those  that  act  for  them,  were  disposed  to  join  cordially  in 
om*  plans  for  the  suppression  <^  the  predatory  system ;  and 
under  every  course  I  am  aware  that  it  would  be  an  outrage 
upon  opinion,  that  nothing  but  an  extreme  case  eould  jus- 
tify, to  set  aside  altogether  the  pretensions  of  this  family. 
The  different  branches  of  the  Mahratta  nations  [are  hasten- 
'^^g  ^7  stages  sufficiently  rapid  to  decay ;  their  rule  beyond 
the  limits  of  their  native  country  had  never  any  solid  basis. 
They  are  everywhere  else  but  recent  conquerors,  and  their 
power,  in  most  instances,  has  preserved  its  original  shape. 
They  have,  under  the  denomination  of  kings,  continued  to 
be  leaders  of  predatory  hordes,  and  when  -engaged  in  fo- 
reign expeditions,  their  usual  habits  have  found  sufficient 
exercise  in  plundering  and  chastising  those  tributaries  and 
inferior  chiefs,  whom  their  intolerable  oppresaon  conti- 
nually drove  into  rebellion.  To  subdue  the  system  under 
which  this  class  has  flourished  is,  in  part,  to  subdue  them ; 
but  satisfied  of  this,  we  should  avoid,  as  much  as  we 
can,  any  measures  which,  by  exciting  their  fears,  or  shocking 
their  prejudices,  might  dispose  them  (from  a  sense  of  com- 
mon dai^er)  to  unite.  The  dissolution  of  thdr  authority, 
und^  every  course,  is  certain ;  but  the  more  gradual,  the 
less  likely  it  is  to  be  attended  with  any  serious  con- 
Yulsion. 

The  state  of  Ameer  Khan's  power  in  1809  has  be»i 
already  mentioned ;  he  was  then  at  the  head  of  a  predatory 
force,  of  between  thirty  and  forty  thousand  men,  and  com- 
pelled the  British  government  to  adopt  the  expensive  mea- 
sure of  forming  (as  has  been  noticed)  an  army  in  the 
Deckau,  and  a  considerable  corps  in  Bundelcund,  to  keep 
him  in  check.  The  Pindarics  who  had  joined  this  chief, 
from  the  same  feeling  they  would  any  other,  because  he 
promised  to  lead  tliem  to  plunder,  fell  off  from  their  alle- 
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gumce  as  his  Tiews  became  more  limited.  This  certidnly 
was  the  aeiiith  of  Ameer  Ehan^t  greatness,  and  had  he  pos- 
sessed that  genius  and  aalHticm  which  numbers  believed  he 
did,  he  might  haris  made  a  great  effinrt  few  power ;  but  he 
showed  OB  this  occasioo,  as  ht  has  on  mxay  others,  that  he 
19  nerejy  a  brave  partisan  chief.  The  crim,  however,  that 
gave  him  the  dMmoe  of  being  greater,  evinced  in  a  most 
femUe  mamier  the  danger  to  which  we  are  hourly  exposed, 
firom  the  rise  of  a  leader  of  higher  qualities  aikd  ttoie 
daring  enterprise.  A  Bevigee,  or  Hyder  AUy,  would, 
with  the  means  whidi  he  at  that  moment  possessed,  have 
carried  Cre  and  sword  to  the  f tnthest  r^ons  of  our  posses- 
sions in  India.  The  life  e£  Ameer  Khm  since  this  period 
has  passed  between  efforts  to  maintain  his  authority  over 
the  distraeted  councils  of  the  fiunily  o[  Holkar,  etpediente 
to  satisfy  the  clamours  <^  his  army,  attacks  on  the  oeuntty 
of  Jypore,  and  the  estabHshment  of  his  mfluence  and 
powv  over  the  court  of  Maun  Singh,  Rajah  Of  Joud- 
pore.  The  latter  appean  to  have  been  throughout  his 
leading  object ;  and  as  he  not  only  exacts  a  oonsidi^rable  tri- 
bute firora  that  prince,  but  has  obtained  valuable  grants  of 
territory,  whidi  he  desires  to  render  hereditary  in  his  £s* 
mily,  the  greatest  proportion  of  his  troops  is  generaHy  in 
thatcouDtry ;  and  it  is  evident  from  every  account,  that  no* 
thing  but  their  presence  maintain  his  oppressive  autho«- 
rity.  The  utmoit  jealousy  exists  between  hm  and  the 
Bjgab,  and  it  has  been  conjectured  that  he  means  to  de- 
poee  Mann  Singh,  and  put  his  son  on  die  thnme;  and  the 
rcocnt  mftffder  of  one  of  the  principal  mfansters  at  Joud« 
pove,  shews  he  will  heskate  at  no  measure,  however  violent^ 
to  maintain  his  interests  in  Aat  quarter. 

The  preservation  of  his  influence  over  the  family  of  Holkar 
is  left,  as  has  been  stated,  to  an  agent,  attended  by  a  small 
body  (tf  men.    The  care  of  the  conquests  he  has  made  from 
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the  sUte  ctf  Jypore  is  committed  to  ooe  of  his  lenders;  aad 
his  jaghire  of  Seronge,  and  other  possessions  that  he  holda 
of  the  Holkar  &mily',  wre  in  a  great  degree  unprotected* 
He  rqmes  great  confidence  in  Zalim  Sm^  Bajah  of  Kot^ 
Vib,  who  pqrs  him*,  as  has  been  mentioned,  the  tribute  d%m 
to  Holkar,  and  who  grants  his  £Eani}y  a  place  of  refuge* 
Ameer  Khan,  in  return  for  diis  friendship,  19  the  avowed 
s(q^K>prter  of  the  Bajah  of  Eottah,  who  dmves  eonaidcraHl^ 
strength  from  the  reputaliou  oi  such  an  aUy. 

The  connexicm  between  Ame»  Khan  and  the  Pindanea 
was  more  intimate  some  years  1^  than  it  is  at  present,  but 
they  still  look  up  to  him,  and  are  associated  with  his  Mm 
lowers  by  sujailari^  of  eondition  and  habits  of  life ;  and  in 
any  contest  we  may  engage  in>  it  will  be  v^  difficult  to 
separate  one  class  of  firedbooters  £rom  another,  uidess  the 
followers  of  Ameer  Khan  remain  aigaged,  as  at  this  mo* 
ment,  in  «  scene  distant  from  that  of  our  first  operatioos. 
Even  in  this  case,  the  Findariea  we  expel  from  Malw» 
would  find  protection  in  Marwar,  isnd  return  the  moment 
oiur  elSonts  reU»ed.  Tins  makes  it  impoasiUe  to  ^dude 
finEHU  our  consideration  Ameer  Elhan  and  his  adherents,  aa 
it  is  obvious  that  any  settlement  will  be  kkcomidete  that 
does  not,  in  some  way  or  other,  anbraoe  them.  The  whole 
conduct  of  this  chief  since  1806  certainly  gives  us  the  right 
which  Lord  Minto  assumed,  to  consider  himas  distinot  firom 
die  family  of  Hcdkar,  and  in  this  view  he  stands  the  leader 
of  a  formidable  {vedatory  band,  without  any  l^teimate 
daims  to  power,  and  whom  we  may  in  consequence  treat  aa 
expediency  shall  dictate.  It  may,  however,  eventually  be 
for  our  advantage  to  reccgidise  him  in  the  character  he  still 
assumes,  of  a  servant  of  the  Hcdkar  famity.  His  actual 
force  consists  of  about  19,000  horse,  several  indifferent  corps 

•  Captain  Close's  Letter  to  Lord  Moira^  S3d  April,  1810. 
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eiJUBisiftix^  infiMitiy,  and  betw^n  iwa,«id  tl|ryJ|yw}d|;BJ 
f»eees  of  cannon.  His  artUleryy-if  my  acoq^t  ji^t-florfig^ 
is  bj  far  more  fcrmidable  than  tfaat  of  mf  othcit.iia^ 
powwrinlAdusandithasbeenxiepresentoi  to  b^jntiJpr.aMlf 
ofder;  but  this,  coii«deriog  the  distracted  statexif  Jiis^vm^ 
seams  hardly  credible.  '^i.- 

'  Amear  Elian  is  so  far  different  fiYxn  a  Pindarie  cki^ 
tfaat  his  ascendency  has  taken  a  more  settled  shape.;  andiife 
possesses  resouroes  that  are»  in  a  certain-  degree,  co«ipete^ 
to  meet  his  expenditure,  consequently  is  not  forced^  aa  ^HST 
are,  to  make  incuraons  upon  us  or  our  allies  for  his  siy^ 
port  But  though  there  is  this  shade  of  distinctioa,,f)^s 
condition  is  in  other  respects  the  same.  His  anpy  Uvef ,  }ff 
plimder,  though  that  is  within  a  defined  ^here,  bujt  ^ 
countries  cm  which  they  now  subsist  must  beccmie  exha>is^^, 
and  the  bands  which  he  commands  are  in  training  fof{  a 
wider  range.  We  have  more  than  once  been  compdled^fo 
make  preparations  against  their  threataied  ravi^g^  and 
though  circumstances  may  dictate  some  delay,  there  i^^ffo 
doubt  that  ultimately  the  re£»rm  or  dispersion  of  thi8.fQ(ce 
is  essential  to  our  interests*  There  is  reason  to  qqnclffijie 
that  the  age  *  and  disappointed  ambitipn  c^  this  leader  Ifave 
inclined  bim  to  connect  himself  with  the  British  ^y^fn- 
ment.  His  late  overtures  to  the  resident  at  Ddlhi  f  upon  U^s 
subject,  are  in  a  very  different  strain  from  any  he  has  ^ver 
before  made.  He  appears  anxious  for  our  protection,  md 
to  gain  that,  he  professes  himself  ready,  to  be  an  instrument 
in  f<»ni7arding  our  plans,  particularly  as  these  may  ]relate^$o 
the  Holkar  family.  The  government  have  kept  t|ii^  nego- 
tiation open  ^,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  Ameer  ^ap,  if 
sincere,  may  be  of  great  use ;  and  as  both  he  and  man^  of 

,  ♦  He  18  8ix1;y-fiFe  years  of  agfe. 
t  Letter  from  Mr.  Me^ealf  to  Mr.  Adam.       ^ 
J  Letter  from  Mr.  Adain  toMr.  Metcjjf.  ,, 
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his  principal  followers  are  natives  of  our  own  provinces, 
Aat  circumstance  may  afford  us  additional  means  o(  effect* 
ing  such  an  arrangement.  I  confess  that,  in  the  present 
state  of  India,  I  have  no  alarm  at  the  increase  of  a  Mabom- 
medan  power  in  any  regular  shape ;  and  all  my  experience 
inclines  me  to  consider  that  race  to  be  much  more  manage- 
aUe  in  intimate  connexions  with  us  than  the  Mahrattas. 
They  may  be  nunre  bdd  and  turbulait,  but  they  are  neitha: 
8Q  artful  nor  so  restless.  Their  propensity  to  dissipation 
and  to  the  enjojrment  of  every  luxury  within  their  grasp 
incline  them  to  an  indolence,  a  very  short  indulgaice  in 
whidi,  though  it  may  leave  their  sentiments  the  same, 
destroys  those  habits  ^ich  rendo-  them  dangerous.  The 
simplicity  of  the  Mahratta  soldier  preserves  him  from  such 
change ;  his  clothes^  his  diet,  his  manners,  are  fixed  by  the 
rules  (^  the  class,  or  caste,  to  which  he  belongs;  he  yields 
Uke  the  reed  to  the  storm  he  cannot  renst,  but  it  is  cmly  to 
resume  his  shape  the  moment  it  is  past.  On  the  whole,  I 
should  conclude  that,  in  our  future  connexion  with  these 
two  races  of  men,  we  shall  complain  most  of  our  Mahome- 
dan  allies ;  we  shall  suffer  most  from  the  Mahrattas. 

It  remains,  in  treating  this  branch  of  the  subject,  to  say 
a  few  words  on  the  actual  condition  of  the  Pindarics.  The 
numbers  of  this  dass  of  freebooters  in  Malwa  were,  three 
years  ago,  estimated  by  an  intelligent  officer  *  at  80,000 
horse.  In  a 'very  sensible  paper  f,  full  of  information  re- 
garding this  people,  I  find  their  numbers  stated  at  41,000* 
Both  may  be  right,  for  it  is  evidently  impossible,  as  I  have 
elsewhere  observed },  to  fix  any  standard  for  a  force  that 
IS  daily  changing — whose  ranks  are  recruited  when  there  is 
a  prospect  of  plunder  from  those  of  Sindia,  Holkar,  and 

Captain  Sydenham, 
t  Memoir  of  the  Pindaries,  by  Captain  Tod. 
t  Memorandum  on  the  Pindaries,  dated  London,  1818. 
Vol.  II.  1 
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Ajoeer  Khiin^  and  who  dissolve  oa  tht  occurreAoe  of  jcer 
v^Hes  mto  the  anaies  of  these  ebids.    There  are,  however, 
a'  c^irtMn  number  of  leaders  who  have  always  a  body  ci 
atiaohed  adbefento,  who  poseess  territmes  aad  forta,  and 
even  sooae  inlEuitry  and  oanooa*  .  Heeipoo^  Kure^  Khaii« 
mA  CheetoQ  are  the  prioeipaU    Heeroo  haa  long  bem  ^ 
pmowr  of  Siadia.    Kureem  IDiaa  at  first  shared  hia  fitter 
but  obtained  his  release  by  paying  a  large  ranfiom,  iwDe- 
diate^  after  which  he  aummoned  his  old  followers  to  bis 
atandud,  and  h^gan  to  revenge  himsdf,  by  plunderiie^  the 
possessions  of  the  prince  whose  avarice  had  resUH^  him  t0 
libarty.  A  junction  between  Ch^too  and  this  leader  sfMnead 
idann  in  evary  quarter*,  as  their  oombined  force  amounted 
to  a&fiOQ  mm;  but  the  policy  of  the  Bhonaek,  whose 
country  first  Mi  their  dquredations,  divided  them^  and 
Cheetoo  soon  afterwards  aided  one  of  Sindia's  generals  in 
an  attack  upon  his  late  ally,  Kureem.    The  latter  was 
comfJetely  routed,  and  compelled  to  throw  himself  upon  the 
jsieroy  of  Ameer  Khan,  who  delivered  him  over  to  U^e 
R^^t  Toolsah  Bhye,  by  whom  he  is  still  kept  in  oon-> 
finement.     These  events  have  thrown  the  principal  com^ 
mand  of  the  Pindaries  into  the  hands  of  Cheetoo,  whom 
Sindia  rewarded  for  his  aid  against  Kureem  by  a  grant  of 
lands,  in  addition  to  those  he  already  possessed,  of  the 
value  of  five  lacs  of  rupees  per  annum.    But  this  diief  c^ 
freebooters  has  since  abandoned  this  territory,  as  inadequate 
to  his  support,  and  inconstant  with  his  views,  which  led 
him  to  desire  a  place  af  security  for  his  family  and  wealth, 
and  to  collect  his  revenue  from  fields  that  others  have  toiled 
to  render  fruitful     The  character  of  Cheetoo  seems  well 
qualified  for  the  prominent  part  he  has  lately  had  to  act 
He  is  described  as  a  man  who  adds  prudence  to  courage, 
enterprising  but  cautious,  and  as  possessing  not  only  great 

*  Captain  Tod's  Memoir. 
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artifioe,  but  political  sagadty.  TUs  chief  is  not  irhhout 
eDemies  among  his  own  race :  the  most  prominent  are  the 
near  relations  of  Kureem;  thongh,Tvlienth«reis  aprospect  of 
bootj,  these  quarrels  cease.  The  two  great  divisioiis  of 
SimHa  Shahee,  and  Holkar  Shahee,  wUdi  used  to  ieponto 
tUs  dass^  hare,  we  are  told,  in  their  late  ineurnotts  Inte  the 
fieckan  and  our  {nrovinces,  been  quite  forgotten:  all pserttea 
have  joined ;  but  die  scene  will  diange  whai  they  are  at^ 
tacked,  and  as  their  condition  alters  fhm  that  oi  piUiperiCy 
to  distress,  former  difierences  will  revive,  and  each  leader 
will  find,  in  the  recollection  of  (Ad  grievances  and  tiie  i 
mem  of  past  injuries,  an  excuse  tor  pursuing  that  • 
whidi  suits  best  with  his  biterest  or  saCaty. 

The  indisputable  fact  of  die  number  of  the  Piada* 
ries  having  considerably  increased  widiin  the  last  sevM  or 
^gfat  years,  completdy  confUtas  the  Idea  that  they  are 
entirdy  formed  of  men  whom  our  (Conquests  drove  to 
despair.  Though  many  of  the  irr^ular  horse  of  Indfai 
might,  on  the  extinction  or  reduction  of  the  govemmeiltA 
they  had  served,  have  been  compelled  to  join  them,  it  ia 
very  evident  that  it  those  had  found  it  (as  they  must  have 
done  had  die  rulers  in  Malwa  been  inclined  to  maintainr 
tranquillity)  a  life  of  hardship  and  danger,  thdr  numbers 
would  have  soon  lessened;  they  would  have  resorted  to 
another  course  of  life;  and  as  those  who  had  originally 
embraced  this  line  left  it,  died,  or  lost  their  horses,  the  ranks 
of  these  freebooters  would  have  thinned,  and  recruits  would 
not  have  been  found  to  supply  their  place.  Under  such 
circumstances  we  might  conclude  that,  as  the  Pindaries  are 
not  hdd  together  by  any  of  those  ties  which  unite  nations 
of  plunderers,  but  are  formed  of  adventurers  and  freebooters 
of  every  class  and  denomination,  early  dissolution  must  have 
been  certain.  Yet  how  different  is  thdr  condition  from  that 
which  has  been  supposed.     The  encouragement  given  to 
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th^mtif  the  chiefs  of  Malwa,  the  imputiity  witb^hidfUlef^ 
ha^e  trithcrto  made  invaidons  into  other  cbuntties^  thi^^lbdi 
der  they  haire  diitained  with  a  very  moderate  -rfiilt«K«f, 
eottirpifae,  and  with  oomparatiyely  littk  danger,  addedNur 
their  exemption  (totd  rigid  authority  and  cBscipline^aiid^a 
lieenae  to  indo^  to  etoess  in  the  gradficatioa  of  thuirpaa^ 
sidnsy  mi|l6t  render  their  life  the  most  attWa^^e  thatit  to 
possiUe  to  coneeivei  for  att  descriptimM  of  the  miitary 
diteea^hut  thefr  lawless  habits,  and  their  wvmt  of  >^iydi 
balida  which  preserve  unkm  in  adrerdty,  thcn^  it  k  a; 
oaiitae«f  their  increase^  will  facilitate  thdr  foduetiMiJi  Jtk 
agidnst  thetr  resiMcitation  we  have  to  guavd,  for  we  wist 
never  forget  that  it  is  worse  than  profitless  to  deistroy  thttU 
vermin,  wlnle  the  substance  that  produces  them  is  l&ft  ia  itii 
roUen.  and  odrrupt.  dtate  to  engender  lAore. 

The  Pindarics  ate  not  without  confidence  in  theetotojp 
holds  in  which  they  have  lodged  their  faaiilies  and  wealth^f). 
and  to  which  they  retire  when  the  season  b  uii&voutabto 
for  their  op^wdons,  or  when  they  dread  attacks  Th^se 
holds  are  almost  all  situated  upon  or  near  thetgreat.iniBga' 
of  Vindhya  mountains,  between  which  and  the  ri^  b^k; 
<^  the.Nerbuddii  there  intervenes  a  strip  of  fertile  oomM^grn 
ittt^qieiSBed  with  ridges  of  low  bills  and  forests^,. in  s^q^ 
places. twenty,  in  others  only  two  miles  in  bijeadtbi  r?"^^' 
they  ajqpear  to  deem  of  great  importance,  as  it  fagjUta^^, 
thek  incursions  into  our  country  and  those  of  ou£  allies^  ^ 
Bbonaela,  Nizam,  and  Faishwah.  The  near  apprq^b,  ^ 
our  troops  stationed  in  the  Nagpore  country  to  thjls  ,)t|^tt 
has  evidently  excited  the  greatest  alarm ;  and  we  observe, 
that  in  all  their  consultations  upon  the  mode  of  defence 
against  the  expected  attack,  they  are  no  longer  at  *^aise  i^ith 
regard  to  the  safety  of  their  baggage  and  fai&ilicsi    Ch^Joo, 

•  Captain  Tod'»  M^mirfr...,,,,,  ,.„  ,,,5^  ,j,  ^  ,^^ 
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in  4Mia(Qteiter:to  JiiodpQ  RowCAAlJ^eBhyiQae  of  ^^'s 
clml<fffi^cr8»  Jam^nts  that  that  prince  ibouldnot  coosickr  thft 
pf^smt'finm  a0  prx^per  to  break  with  the  Bagtiaht  and^prpy^ 
]«M#.tO;do  alone  (pieovided  he  reoeiTeafleeretaid)iittjibi^ 
Upowble^!  .:^But<the  Pindarie  <^ief  adda)  vmtilaplaoo 
oliff^Mge  for  the  finmlies  of  your  davj^i  ia  in  our  hai|d9»  :W4i 
anp^al^efls;  butihavipg  this^  it  wQl  tiiea  reat  with  me  M 
C9CI7  tothe  garrison  of  Cakutti  irapineand  di^aslatio*  ^.7 
The  aame  leader,  ia  a  subsequent  letter  to  Ameer  Shany^e^r 
presses^  fear  that  Sindia  will  be  deterred>^  by  aj^prebenaim 
ai  the  BxJlidi^goYeniiBent,  from  complying  with  thia  request* 
^  Tia  the  many  petitions  (he  obsarves)  that  I  sent  to  tb^ 
Hxmborf  oi  Dowlut  Row  Sindia,  the  replies  hare  been  tot 
tho  feUbwing  purport:— At  diis  time  my  fnendahipwtth 
the  English  is  strong  and  undivided ;  to  break  it  now  is  not 
advisiftle^  but  covertly  and  in  time  of  need  my  exerdbns 
sRaitnot  be  wanting:  but  to  give  a  place  for  your  familieii 
wbilld-  be  the  cause  of  immediate  rupture  with  them^'^«>«.. 
'^^h^re  is  (Cheetoo  continues)  no  help  for  this;  what  is  ta 
be^<done?  Hindu  Row,  to  the  extent  of  his  abilities,  19 
vtAiAg  ev&ty  effi>rt,  and  on  his  exertions  lies  my  expectation : 
B/t^pctaeM  I  am  looking  for  a  place  of  strength  and  diffioiilt 
aefti^  and,  being  unsuccessful  elsewhere,  have  addressed 
ttt^ltejahyMaun  Singh*  I  am  confident  that,  on  this  suh- 
j^ifM  will  also  address  him  to  this  effect, — ^that  the  place 
wfftdl  was  fbrmerly  assigned  for  the  residence  of  the  Mahft* 
rl^  Hblkair  should  be  appmnted  for  us  { ;  and  that  you 
wW;  ^o6n  intimate  to  me  its  success,  that  fSmm  it  my  heart 

I  jt;  Cap^*ui()lo8«>  Letter  to  Mr.  Adams*  January  28, 1817. 

f  Huzpor  means  pr^encei  and  is  the  common  term  used  in  speaking^ 
or  writing^  of  princes. 

X  In  1805,  when  Holkar  wag  pursued  into  tho  Punjub  by  Lord 
Lake,  be  sent  his  family  to  iMwtt. 
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may  be  set  at  eate,  and  that  I  nay  face  the  EngliA  with 
ccmfldence.  Then,  for  oboe^  by  the  bksang  <^  God  and 
the  fcMtune  c^  the  exalted,  the  tumult  shall  be  spread  to  the 
enviions  of  Cakutta,  the  whole  country  shall  be  consigned 
to  adies,  and  to  such  distresa  shall  they  be  reduced ,  that  the 
accounts  will  not  fail  to  reach  you ;  but  at  (Hresent  thiamust 
be  ddayed  tout  want  of  a  place  of  refuge*  To  whatever 
extoit  you  can  aid  me  with  a  force  in  horse,  do  send-^^this 

will  be  proper  and  necessary y 

tn  an  address  to  Maun  Singh,  Bajah  of  Joudpore,  Chee* 
too  observes,  «<  To  Maharajah  Dowlut  Row  Sindia,  who  is 
our  master,  I  have  sent  several  succesnve  letters  on  this 
subject;  to  wluch  the  replies  have  been,  that  the  present 
was  not  a  fit  season  to  break  the  bonds  of  fnendship  and 
alliance  which  existed,  but  by  concealed  methods,  and  in 
every  possible  manner,  every  asdstance  and  exertion  diould 
be  made  for  us.  But  without  a  place  of  refuge  and  safety, 
for  our  families,  our  minds  cannot  be  at  ease.  The  Mahi^ 
lajah  Sindia  cannot  give  the  widied-for  place,  as  his  inten- 
tions towards  uJs  would  then  be  obvious  to  the  English;  for 
this  reason,  considering  our  necessity  for  a  place  of  refuge, 
I  have  hopes  that  from  your  favour  the  place  you  assigned 
fbr  the  residence  of  Jeswunt  Row  Holkar's  fiunily  may  now 
be  bestowed  fbr  the  £Bunilies  of  your  slaves ;  then  it  will 
reach  your  ear  to  what  straits  and  difficulties  I  have  reduced 
the  English,  for  the  whole  of  their  country,  even  to  CalouUa, 
shall  be  consigned  to  devastation  and  plunder.  Let  the 
Huzoor*  have  reliance  on  us,  and  we  your  slaves  shall 
always  be  at  your  command.  But  if  this  is  not  to  be  your 
pleasure,  recoUect  this  tribe  (the  English)  are  wise  and  full 
of  penetration,  and  by  slow  and  iraperceptiblq  degrees  will 
root  out  every  chief  of  Hindustan.    Do  not  forget  these 

♦  Preseocs* 
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Wonb  of  joor  dare :  my  vakeel  *,  who  resides  in  the  victo- 
rious army  (SiDdia^s,)  will  send  you  by  the  hircarrahf 
aocounts  of  all  that  concerns  me.  I  remaidi  in  expectation 
of  a  teply^  and  trust  that  it  will  be  favourable.'^ 

I  have  quoted  these  genuine  documents,  as  I  am  confid^t 
the  jweseut  oondition,  feelingB,  and  views  of  the  Findaries 
ealmot  be  better  explained  than  in  the  words  of  their  prin- 
cipal leader*  In  a  recent  letter ;(  from  Hindu  Row  Ghatkeah 
to  Cheetoot  whidi  the  resident  at  Sindia's  court  concludes 
to  have  been  written  with  the  knowledge  of  that  ruler,  he 
bids  him  ^^  to  let  his  hean  rest  Satisfied ;''  and  after  inform- 
ing him  that  the  remonstrances  of  the  British  resident 
havie  compelled  Sindia  to  detach  n  force  against  him,  adds 
*^  whatever  else  is  decided  on  shall  be  duly  and  fully  com- 
municated to  you.^ 

Though  the  Findaries  have  been  successful  in  pasong 
aod  repassing  our  strong  corps  upon  a  frontier,  to  a  degree 
that  has  exposed  most  fully  the  folly  of  attempting  to  check 
this  evil  by  a  defendve  system,  the  activity  and  great 
exertions  of  our  troops  have  on  several  occassions  reached^ 
and  severely  punished  these  freebooters,  but  not  one  of  our 
successes,  however,,  is  ever  mentioned  in  any  of  the  native 
Ackbars,  or  newspapers  of  Malwa ;  while  the  exploits  of  the 
Pindftries  in  plundering  our  territcnries,  defeatiig  our  troops, 
and  murdering  European  officers,  are  blazoned  on  every 
occasion.  These  reports,  however  exaggerated  and  fEdse^ 
are  believed  by  the  parties  for  whom  they  are  written,  and 
prove  a  sufficient  antidote  to  dispel  any  impres^ns  that 
mi^t  arise  from  an  occasional  reverse  in  a  distant  ex- 
pedition. 

We  may  conclude  from  what  has  been  stated,  that  though 
the  Findarira  consider  themselves  at  war  with  the  English, 

♦  Agent.  t  Mcssengfcr. 

$  Vide  CftpUin  Closes  letter  to  Mr.  Adam,  I9th  March,  1819. 
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^l^^eM^iqppli^A  «Q'iHiaJ|a,weiy  aierticm.  they  dtt 
t^  Q«lM«i  ,«iid>itsiallia«^  ithq^-tfOBtkiue)^^ 
a^9ijyiRri(y(f9friUieei}^A^  habits  ^riU  «eeiire  .to  than^the* 
att,,iaC..the/,iWBdirtoiy//pow^w.ia  Malwii,  iral  tke  kiMt. 
a|(^Q9UJ(miprofr0.jtM  «tji>momeiitwheiiuQa»iaufy  8«Bni9fio 
e^aml^.tP Hm s^tyofi  Om  body,  they  are  distiadadibyl 
i^tm^  4Uputeai  whU^  have^  been  hudy  aggnuratedr^  b jr 
thw  ahMrt9v<wd  the  ccmsciouineBs^of  how  little ither^tcaiti 
d^p^  iMpooiiCAch  other  ^a  the  oDoiuveDoe  of  imy  eerfoilft 
eib0i?ge»iGgr*>rn.    <  .  "s*'^- 

.fjn»in>ii4itt'ha0' been  said  of  die  predatory  powers  iii 
Malwa,  it  will  be  seen  that  though  distinct  in  other  lesped^ 
they  f^rei  ftom  iwessatgr,  from  habits,  from  common  motifes 
of  »9atjon»  md- ilrom -a  icommuniom  «r  rather  €onfii0ioftv<^ 
intfereats^tso  coanfected  with  eadh  other,  and  have  thdr  pos- 
seMOQ^  so  ietorseeled,  and  their  poUey  so  interwoven,  lluift  iti 
i^rifl^pi^mblei  wfaife  they  remain  in  th^r  present  ooodkion^ 
t^  separate ilhem  fna»each  other;  and  when  wc  ae^  a*we' 
bivie  jA^ney  fer  »v«»al  years  pasti  our  provinces  and.  those 
c^oouiidiUesrwniiaUy  plundered,  our  «ubjeeU  abughfteredi 
and  our  revenues  exhausted,  by  drf(^¥e  measofes,  and  a 
display  )i<^.  our  strengdi;  when  the  only  vesolt  of  qur 
forbemmce  ia  to  make  aur  friends  lose  coniden«»  in  aur 
prptectiqn^r  aid  our  enemieaexuk  in  our  antidpatedr  ruiB't* 
wk^^jcoAM^Uon  can  k  afford  us  to  diaorimiBate  with  nioety 
the  Deapeelive' share  of  the  wnmga  done  us  that  bdonga  ti 
eaahxf  'the  differeal  parties,  whose  conduct  has  produced 
thiaieffeot.^  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ooucse  pu»* 
sued  by  Dowlut  Row  Sindia  ibr  ten  years,  has  contributed, 
anditbal  most  matei^y,  to  the  state  of  danger  .in  whidi 
westaitd.  That  of*  the  govemment  of  Holkar  has  had^diei 
saiqe  ^fect ;  Ameer  Shan  is  a  dedared  predatory  ohid^  and 
theiwhole  are  so  hl^Mted-with  the  Pindaries,  that  jre  must 
refi»]«tfroiQioflfonwe  opwilio^ 
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ctimker  alL  Of  our  right  to  adopt  that  proceeding  tipon 
thiff-  oecaalon,  which  a  consideration  of  our  honour^  our 
inltereito  and  our  safety,  so  imperatively  demand,  dler^ 
cannot,  i  think,  be  a  question.  'We  are  fiilly  justified, 
if -itanits  our  policy  to  do  so^  to  declaim  to  both  Sindia  and 
Holkar  that  theur  conduct  has  rendered  invalid  the  peace 
of  1806,  and  that  the  situation  in  which  they  have  |^ced 
the  British  government  has  absolved  it  from  those  ties 
which  it  then  contracted,  and  that  their  future  reladons 
must  be  determined  by  their  compliance  or  otherwise  with 
the  demands  w4iidi  we  felt  ourselves  authorized  to  make 
upon  them. 

With  Ameer  Khan  we  cau,  as  far  as  matter  of  right  is 
conccmtd,  have  no  difficulty ;  the  question,  as  hr  as  relates 
to  Um,  is  one  of  expediency,  and  with  r^ard  to  the 
Pindaries,  our  reputation  forUds  imy  negotiation.  In  the 
contests  we  are  engaged  in  with  them,  partieidar  chiefs  may 
by  their  actk>ns  recommend  themsdves  to  clemeni^,  and 
ev«n  reward;  but  after  what  has  happened,  it  would,  till 
they  are45ubdued»  be  d^ra£ng  to  enter  into  any  parley  or 
oontMct  with  the  principal  leaders  of  this  tribe. 

It  isfar  from  satisfactory  to  be  ob%ed  to  engage  in  a 
contest  in  which  the  enemy  is  so  intan^ble,  and  the  interests 
thitt  may  be  efifeeted  so  various,  that  it  is  alike  impossible 
to  determine  the  limits  of  the  scene  of  action,  as  the  scope 
of  measures  in  which  we  may  become  involved ;  but  unfor« 
tunatdy  we  have  no  option,  and  to  estabfish  the  necessity 
we  are  under  of  proceeding  (whether  we  are  disposed  or  not) 
to  'die  remedy  of  this  evil,  whatever  may  be  the  consequences 
that  attaid  tiie  effort,  two  questions  only  need  be  asked-*-^ 
Fitst^  IS  it  poiflsiUe  aAer  the  events  that  have  ocemrred, 
forth^'BritiA  government  to  delay  the  most  active  ope» 
rations  againM  the  PindariesP  Secondly,  is  it  possibleto 
carry  on'  Ihefe  operations  wMMmt  being  aided  by  tbedb*. 
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oided  fneodthtp,  or  opposed  by  the  open  hoetUity  of  the 
inedatory  powers  in  Malwa,  with  whom  the  Pindaries  hftve 
been  shewn  to  be  so  cxxmected  and  so  blended,  that  notfaitig 
but  their  comjdete  amalgamation  or  separation  can'aftird 
w  the  means  (with  all  our  commanding  fbroe)  of  obtssning 
More  than  a  mere  temporary  exemption  from  dangers. 

There  oan  be  only  one  answer  to  these  questions;  there 
incieed  appears  to  me  to  be  no  longer  any  ground  to  argue 
(as  far  at  least  as  this  point  is  ooncemed,)  r^;archng  the  two 
cqiposite  systems*  of  policy  alluded  to  in  the  begimrfi^  of 
this  letter.  For  let  us  suppose  that  the  one  adopted  by 
Marquess  Wellesley  was  radically  wrong,  and  that  the  een«' 
trary  course  was  wise  and  politic ;  still  thiit  does  not  alter 
the  actual  state  of  affairs,  which  is  all  that  we  have  to  di»> 
cuss.  .  Events  have  occurred  that  wese  not,  perhaps,  to  be 
anticipated,  which  hare  disappointed  all  the  viewa  we  had 
indulged  of  remaining  at  peace ;  while  those  pow^^s,  from 
alLconnexion  with  whose  affiars  we  had  carefully  abstained, 
*^  were  wa^ng  war  against  each  other,  and  wasting  their 
resources  in  interminable  conquests.^^  The  sphere  of  dis- 
ordar  has  gradually  enlarged;  the  predatory  bands  that  thb 
system  dierished  and  encouraged  have  taken  a  wider  na%e, 
and  our  territmes,  and  those  of  our  allies,  hare  been  made 
the  scene  of  their  crud  n^nne  and  devastation.  Compelled 
to  pmnish  this  aggressicm,  and  to  prevent  its  recurrenoe,  we 
must  be  guided  more  by  a  consideration  of  our  own  oftuar 
tion,  and  the  a<^ual  eonditum  of  those  wlKise  eonduot  has 
fenced  us  into  the  field,  than  by  attention  to  any  ndea  aS  a 
particular  system.  It  is  no  doubt  the  duty  of  the  Imfian 
government  to  attend  not  only  to  the  orders  but  wishes  of 
the  oontroUittg  authorities  in  En^and ;  but  these  can  only 
at  a  crias  like  the  present  prescribe  gena:aUy  the  Kne  they 
wish  to  be  pursued.  Their  sentiments  (as  f^  as  rdates  to 
this  questfon)  may  be  an&sipated:  they  will,  no  doubt,  be 
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tiie  same  at  they  hove-  been  on  MBilar  •oeaedons :  llmiigb 
avene  to  any  extention  of  onr  pofitieal  rdatknt  that  can  be 
amnded^  and  deprecating  war,  tbcy  never  viU  6hrink  feom 
Ae  sacred  dut^  of  protecting  their  sidijeots^  nor  hedtateto 
approve  of  measures  whioh  hove  no  object  but  to  punirii 
gross  and  vident  aggression^  and  to  prevent  its  recunrence. 
Tfaoi^  desirous  to  discourage  all  plana  of  ambition^  hov** 
ever  likdy  to  be  attended  with  remote  and  contingent  ad-r 
vantages,  and  justly  apprehensive  of  financial  difficubies 
ftam  increasing  disbursements,  it  would  be  eaUunny  upon 
the  wisdom  of  these  authorities  to  suppose  that  they  would 
approve  of  any  policy  which  sacr^ced  the  safety  of  tfaeic 
subjects,  the  peace,  of  thdr  territories,  the  oatdideaoe  of 
their  allies,  and  the  reputaticm  of  their  govemmeDt,  toipb^ 
tain  a  short  respite  from  evils  which  are  inevitable,  and  of 
a  natrnre  which  entail  diffculty,  and  an  expenditure  profMur- 
tiooed  to  the  delay  incurred  in  meeting  them. 

Having  thus  given  my  sentiments  in  the  fullest  mantur, 
on  the  condition  of  the  diffierent  states  of  India,  of  our  ac« 
tual  r^ations  to  each  of  them,  and  the  right  we  have  ao« 
quired,  and  the  necesnty  we  are  under  of  attacking  the  Pin* 
4aiies>  and  of  settling,  ia  a  mode  that  will  secure  the  peace 
of  our  territories  and  those  of  our  aUies,  the  predatory 
powers  in  Malwa,  I  shall  proceed,  after  a  few  general  ob'^ 
aervalions  oa  the  character  of  the  measures  we  should  adopt, 
to  ojSer  my  opinion  on  die  extent  of  our  military  prepara* 
tions,  the  positions  we  should  immediately  occupy^  the  de* 
aaanda  we  should  make  from  Sindia,  Holkar,  and  Ameer 
Khan^  ai;id  oondude  by  some  general  observations  on  the 
probdble  conduct  of  these  diiefs. 

In  oommencii^  this  part  of  the  subject  I  shall  only,  in 
this  place,  refo  to  the  opnaoo  I  before  gave,  relative  to  the 
oourae  we  dxmld  pupme^  if  compelled  to  attack  the  Pisda* 
ritSf  that  I  may  rematk  on  the  oreats  wfauh  have  since 
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thole  (iiiVMoii^  tbe.suppfrt  thc!]^  hanpeindieefidy  a3|nwed» 
fmni  iDowlttt  -^Jilow  Ski3i%   the  evasioM  andlinattfliflkNii 
with  tvhioh  /that  .pi:»ioe«  kas  irtated  our  lepsated  innttpnu 
ttmiiatac  aady  alKyTeaU^the-acoessraa.of  tiietJSbgahdCliagu 
potottci^thegiettsraldrfenaive  alUanee^  haTetsufcflhmtndlgf^l^ 
teie4  tJiiiiquaati(m»'    I  oouaidar  that  tbeie  aie  noP^moreitHU^ 
perabrercauBas:  than  .then  existed,  for  our  kitevfiMrmg  irilb« 
Btraag  band  ift  <the  ivductioii  or  setdemcMt^  wft  oaly  of-  tht 
Piwhiiea,  but  of  the  predatory  powers  in  genera]^  and  that 
oiiC/pr«spaot  of  success  in  cffectkig  tins  objeol  isv mtfcb 
gtwvidNU '  .We  aoay,  I  coneetTe,  pursue  thifit  end  by  amfi^Hfaf 
of  (three  jcauses.    First,  we  may  iostandy  deoUre  war  upon 
thetPiBdarieS)  and  those  predatory  powers  iidiowwe  oon- 
sidto!<ft»  their  supporters  and  protectors;  and  oadeta'die* 
latter  instantly  submit  to  the  terms  we  pM^ioae,  wdt  raaj^'^ 
cawfjtfft  their  country,  and  add  it  to  our  possessionsi    Se- 
condly«  .we  may  limit  our  exerdons  to  the  meref  CKpiflrioa 
of,  ^.Pindaries  from  thdbr  present  hauntey  and  trust  to  the » 
chedc  which,  the  advanced  podtaon  of  our  tro<^  wiiliimK 
pottB  on  them,  to  die  apprehensions  ot  Sindia,  H6lkar5*«tid< 
Ameer  Khan,  for  our  future  security ;    and,  lastlyy  w 
may^  if  compelled  to  war,  restore  or  grant  the  countries^we^ 
aubdue»to  our  alhes,  contenting  ourselves  withsuch-arMnge^' 
mmt^m  are  necessary  lo  defray  the  charges  wb  ineuf^in' 
the  support  of  troops,  fnrdie  estaUishment  of  tranqmllityi 
Tim&m  of  diese  {dans  cannot  be  entertained,  if  itis^sft^^ 
variance  with  the  prindiplea  of  policy  which  are  pranribed'^ 
for  theg^yemmoit  of  our  Indian  empire,  aad^  as  fia>aa(fll 
camjudge)  in  opposition  to  our  true  intesestSL    TenilMrial' 
po^pessim  wiU,  in  epile  of  all  our  efforts  to^die  oeiitAHyv 
ooip(^tOQ«fiifi&  ii|xm  us;:<and  besides  the  general  veasotU'wWdi^^ 
oppose  this>voii&yi  the*  present Jiabka  of  theiipopuktioipi?  (^ 
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M^lmmiBiiol  fiuroUmblelo  such  a  change  actib  irntoii^^ 
tBffMfMon  toAe  rule  of  the  Britkh  gorermtteiit,'  ««Mehi#Mld  • 
b»'forappUfd<xy  onakitain  for  some  years  aa^wmyiniktii* 
piovMCBj  '  It  b  ak6  no  slight  objection  to  tUs  pka>  that^ks* 
BiiapAm  i^oaM^  in  «€onaiderable  degree,  depivve  vaei  dier 
mcpttft  o£  reiuMlkig  tfaoi»^  who  may  aid  us  in  the  conttBt  >in 
wUdiiiveam  about  to  be  engaged*  The  fiKt  ifl^'ahduldi 
SindiaTCM!  Holkar  venture  to  provoke  hostUities^  itfaeil:*  pos^' 
iimiww  pKtoit  UB  with  the  beit  of  all  material8"fiNrdestley*<{ 
iag  their  power,  and  raising  other  native  andiotitieil  bkntO- 
rakiilated  to  pseserve  tranquillity.  To  aeite  the  temlbiyi 
ini  Malwa  for  our  own  use,  therefcxre,  would  be  every 'wajr 
impolkae ;  and  though  it  is  probi^e  we  riioold'tte  oUigedi 
to*OQ(tend  our  protection  to  those  who  obtained  itv  iha<^  lA' 
a  wide  difference  between  the  exercise  of  a  generai«Hi6ioul 
tbrougfa'dK  means  of  our  influence  and  the  direct  estdbl9di>^ 
meiit  of  our  goTerament.  >^*< 

Of  the  seecmd  propositioQ,  which  goes  to  the  mei^  exfail^-' 
non  of  tlie  Pindaries,  and  to  trust  to  our  advanced  positlcbi^* 
and  the  afyrehensionsof  Sindia,  Hoikar,  and  Ameer' Khiin^' 
fori  our  future  security,  I  shall  only  observe,  that  it  wduM 
be  (after  what  has  recently  occurred)  at  once  die  most  * 
insecure  and  expenuve  of  all  plans  of  o£fenave  operatuW 
wexould; pursue;  better,  indeed,  persevere  in  ouruseleM 
lines  of  defence,  ot  arm  our  vill^^,  and  Wd  d)em'to 
resisl^  the  Pindaries^  than  make  a  parade  of  encircling  tike 
weak  and  divided  predatory  powers  of  Malwa  with  th^ 
British  armies,  and  conclude  on  driving  a  few  Pindaries 
for  aseasoQ  from  their  petty  forts  and  mountain  fastnesses^ 
This  course  could  have  no  result  but  of  dimiitishing  our 
rep^tation,^  encouraging  our  enemies,  and  placing  us^ail  the 
end  oif  «Be  3^ear,  or  at  the  utmost  two,  under  the  neorti^ 
of  (renewing,  our  prepnratbns  to  revenge  freeii  aggre^on^ 
and  to  recover  the  imfffessbn  of  an  abortive  cahayaigb.  - 
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The  kst  eontWy  wUchprofnteaitonstoiedrtogruitilbe 
coQBtrits  -we  may  subdue  fo  bur  alfies,  omtenHug  cmmkn$ 
wiih  such  arrangements  as  are  netessary  to  defray  tbe 
charges  we  may  incur,  m  the  support  of  troops  fiar  tb^ 
eslaUiflliment  and  mamieiiadoe  of  tranquillity)  appears  to 
Ine  on  every  grmiad  the  best  we  em  adopt.  It  {dsces  oux 
prooeadiaguponits  true  ground.  Our  oonduct  will  shew  aU 
ladici  that»  while  we  indulge  in  no  scheines  of  amfaitioi^*** 
eberirii  no  desire  to  extend  our  poinesaionwi  we  are  naobed 
not  oi^  to  Msist  aggression,  but  to  prevent  its  rfcunraoee^ 
and  determined  to  oompd  those  whose  bad  &ith  or  bad 
rule  have  oentnbuted  to  praduce  this  state  of  aflsdrt,  to  aid 
with  their  resourees,  both  of  men  and  reveaoey  in  its  remedy^ 
or  to  share  in  tbe  evils  and  hazards  of  that  war  wfaiok  this 
systematio  poKey  has  brought  oa  us;  and  in  the  latter 
event,  this  course  will  furnish  us,  as  I  have  before  staled^ 
with  ample  materials  for  their  reduction. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  propose  any  plan  of  cperatiMi, 
before  the  conduct  c^  Sindia,  Holkar,  and  Ameer  Khim 
shall  have  so  far  developed  their  intuitions,  as  to  enable  us 
to  discover  the  quality  and  number  of  our  enemies.  We 
can  at  present  only  consider  ourselves  at  war  with  the 
Pindaries,  and  we  may  perhaps  have  none  dse  to  contend 
with ;  while,  on  the  other  band,  it  is  possible  that  all  the 
predatory  diiefs  may  combine  to  save  their  brethrcsEi  kota 
destruction ;  and  we  should  be  prepared  for  £he  work : 
besides,  in  exact  proportion  to  the  force  we  exhibit,  and 
the  imposing  attitude  it  assumes,  will  be  our  diance  of 
avoiding  war  with  those  powers,  or  if  it  should  oeour,  of 
bringing  it  to  a  speedy  and  bcmouraUe  issue. 

From  the  troops  already  in  the  Deckan,  and  the  corps 
which  may  be  added  to  them,  three  fcMrces  of  neariy  equid- 
magititude  might  be  formed,  either  of  which  would  be  equal 
to  meet  any  army  that  the  utmost  combination  codld  bring 
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agtthifit  u%  One  of  thete  forces  should,  as  soon  as  pomUe,* 
oeoupjr  a'  poftitioa  at  or  near  Hindia,  da  the  N^fiwdda^* 
This  would  advance  it  to  the  rerge  of  the  saene  of  xntonded 
oparations)  and  place  k  in  bomplete  eommunkatimv  -wkh 
Calonal  Adam^s  eorpa  m  the  Nagpote  comtrj,  wfoik  il 
woold  be  suppcMTted  by  the  force  at  ElHchipora.  The  latter 
iiH>uld»  on  die  advanoe  corps  oroBsing  die  Nerbndday  oo4 
cupy  its  portion,  j<hii,  and  co-operate  widi  it,  in  the  eveni 
of  cimimstances  rendering  sudi  a  measure  prudent  at  ad« 
visable.  The  force  in  the  Poonah  territory  could  not  ad* 
ranee  to  aid  in  any  general  plan  of  operations  in  Malwa,  till 
the  poUey  of  Sindia  and  Hclkar  was  decided^  as  it  would 
be  required  to  reduce  the  terrttoiies  of  those  ohie&  in  Can« 
deash,  if  they  provoked  hostilides.  It  is  of  oonsequenee 
this  point  should  be  decided  some  months  before  the  Heie* 
budda  is  fordable,  in  order  (should  these  chie&  be  against 
us)  that  this  €oep%  might  be  at  liberty,  after  having  reduced 
Aflseerghur,  Cbaudore,  and  Oaba,  to  occupy  an  advanced 
poeition  near  Chouly  Mi^yseer^  on  the  Ne-budda^  which 
is  in  every  view  important,  as  it  covers  the  left  of  the  corps 
at  or  near  Hindia,  cpnnects  that  with  the  Dronti^  posses^ 
sion  of  Guzzerat,  and  could  move  on  the  centre  of  Malwa«> 
Corps  would  be  required  at  the  capitals  of  Hydembad  and 
Poonah,  and  some  tro<^  must  be  left  to  aid  in  the  pii»< 
tection  of  the  provinces  of  our  allies,  lest  parties  of  free^ 
hooters  should  pass  the  advanced  line,  and  ravage  them.  But 
with  all  the  jH^arations  we  could  make,  we  should  not  be 
ab}e  to  guard  evary  danger;  and  I  completely  join  in  the 
opinion,  that  we  ought,  even  at  the  hazard  of  petty  dis^ 

*  Hindis  i&  about  sixty  miles  from  Hursingabad,  one  of  the  priiv» 
cipal  positions  of  Colonel  Adam*s  forces,  about  ninety  miles  from  Elli : 
chipore,  and  abQut  one  hundred  miles  from  Chouly,  Mohyseer,  and 
about  sixty  from  Bhopanl. 
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ordert  in  diir  6wd  terHtones  or  t^ose  6f  '^ui-'ilft^  iS^c^^ 
our  dbidT  exertion  to  the  iiUmediate  settianreAtf'itf'^tll^^^fittfi. 
test  in  whidi  we  are  engaged;'  And  I  shoiild  aid  tt'^VUb 
manner,  frotn  th6  convicdon  that  our  success  lii'^did^  *ififii 
alone  give  permanent  security  to  6ur  subj^ts.  I  HhSaot, 
however,  mean  by  this  to  recommend  any  nc^rict-rif^prtpii. 
ration,  to  guard  ligainst  an  ev9  which  it  is  liltef;^'ite4d^ 
have  to  encounter,  but  only  to  dass  It  as  stomdatjrtd^^ 
great  object,  of  striking  at  the  root  of  the  'pcf^ki  t)f^^68r 
enemies.  ,    .    ,>cio*^ 

The  government  of  Bombay,  after  furnishing  ^ach'V8r-. 
ther  aid^as  may  be  required  fc»*  the  corps  in  tlie  t^^jAles 
of  the  Paishwah,  should,  I  concave,  equip  an  efficieiiit  fieltt*^ 
force  from  the  remainder  of  the  disposable  p&rt  o^  it^  iflWf , 
to  occupy  an  advanced  position  on  the  frontier  of  Crud^rlit, 
which,  while  it  covers  that  country,  approximates,*  fey'  a 
communication  along  the  banks  of  the  Kerbudda,  the  com 
near  Chouly  Mohyseer,  and  by  the  Chumbul,^  wiln  any 
fcMTce  that  may  advance  on  that  river  from  IBihdustab. 
This  corps  would  be  also  able  to  grant  protection  i6^'the 
Rajpoot  princes  of  Oudipore  and  Joudpore,  should '^e^ts 
dictate  such  a  course  of  policy.  *  ^^^^^Jiq 

I  feel  some  diffidence  in  extending  these  general  remits 
on  the  outline  of  our  preparations  to  those  necessai^  im^i^ 
frontier  <rf  our  territory  in  Hindustan;  but  as'  far  as^my 
experience,  and  the  opinions  I  have  seen  in  the  several '^ 
cuments  I  have  been  furnished  with,  enable  me  to  jiiclge,^^^ 
think  that  political,  as  well  as  military  reasons^  recoinmSmd 
that  one  corps  should  be  stationed  on  the  frontier  of  *lfte 
territory  of  Jypore,  while  another  should  occupy  a  po^ti^ 
near  Saugur:  the  first  corps  would  have  its  communicatioa 
with  Delhi  through  Rewari,' while  it  was  supportm  by  a 
strong  reserve  near  Agrii  j  and  the  la^ef^  ^.ft,:^HP6R?^ 
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^m  H  if;  dwd^ljr  hostile)  m  the  posiUw^jij^^h^^)^ 
^  ff^piied  for  the  last  five  yefu^  near  Gyalion  ,  ^^  ^^  ^^^ 
^,,^5q^  qtrength  and  compoajdopi  of  thp  .different  99p)|^|j^t 
i(^y^b«{en  pfopos^  ipust  depend  uj)qu  qri^ui^.^c^^^JE 
;^)9u^  cpp^cfsive  a  force  con^tjng ,  of  a  rep^^pt ,  <^f  Ev^ijcj- 
jl^ns,  six  bfiUalions  of  sepoys^  afod  tvq  r^i^fjnt^  <j>f  f^^vaj^f 
.yritliit  proportioa  of  light  artillery «  and  a  body  of  irr^nilar 
horse,  as  quite  emaent  to  protect  itself,  or  to  defeat  (if  it 
^h|[  brin^  them  to  action)  any  bpdy  of  troops  whidb.  our 
epen^es,  supposing  them  all  combined,  could  bring  against 
|t^  ,  But  such  a  corps  would  be  too  deficient  in  the  essential 
brapch,  of  cavalry,  to  expect  much  success  against  the  hordes 
of  predatory  horse  to  which  it  might  be  opposed.  It  could 
reduce  forts,  occupy  posts,  aiid  force  its  way  in  any  direc- 
tion it  chose;  but  while  it  toiled  after  such  an  enemy  as 
tne  ^^indaries,  or  their  allies,  it  would  always  be  liable  to 
be  hanissed,  and  have  its  supplies  cut  ofi^.  Its  s^nere  of 
iM^n,  therefore,  if  it  was  actually  opposed,  must  be' limited 
to  the  circle  of  its  dep6t8.  We  may  collect,  and  it  will 
probably  be  policy  so  to  do,  the  principal  part  of  our  light 
iotce  into  one  or  two  corps,  and  allot  to  them  the  more 
active  operations.  But  still  ever^  efibrt  must  be  made  to 
remedy  the  defect  of  this  branch.  If  no  more  regiments  "of 
CAvalry  are  to  be  raised,  the  depdts  should  be  increased,  and 
men  should  be  sent  as  fast  as  they  are  drilled,  to  supply  the 
casiialdes  that  must  be  expected  to  occur.  It  has  "been 
woposed  (and  the  suggestion  is  excellent)  to  mount  a  pro* 
portion  of  our  infantry  on  tattoos,  or  small  horses,  the  com- 

*  Captaia  Close  has  recommended  a  position  on  the  rivey  Siad»  near 
Oiandipore*  which  is  within  the' tcrnloiy  ofour^'depcndenV,  fte  llajah 
of  i«ltteA/and  on!yHftrrtyWU<l<  fVom  Oi^  •   ''-  •   -:*•***' ^^ 

Vql.  H.  m 
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mm  animal  of  burden  in  the  Deckan  (in  HindusUn  the 
camel  is  better  for  this  purpose);  and  this  pliBtfi  mil  no 
doubt,  in  some  degree,  remedy  the  defect  n^iob  bas  beeii 
stated,  by  giving  to  an  additional  body  of  our  troc^  the 
potrer  oi  rapid  movement.  Another  mode  of  palliating 
this  evil  is,  an  increased  pK^portion  of  irregular  horse.  I 
have  before  stated  my  sentiments  fully  on  the  wisdom  of 
lidding  to  th^  numbers,  and  I  rejoice  to  s^  that  t^ 
policy  is  6ompletely  adopted.  They  may  be  contemptible 
in  comparison  with  our  regular  cavalry,  but  they  are  equal, 
and,  when  well  managed,  superipr,  to  the  en^my;  besides, 
they  are  taken  from  the  class  with  whom  we  have  to  war, 
and  I  continue  of  opinion  that  every  effort  should  be  made, 
both  before,  and  dunng  the  contest,  to  add  to  this  branch 
of  our  strength,  which  is  the  only  one  in  which  we  can 
espect  aid  from  our  allies.  It  is,  I  am  satisfied,  in  a  gp^eat 
degree  through  this  species  of  force  that  We  must  expect 
complete  success,  land  with  the  means  we  possess,  and  those 
ise  shall  obtain,  we  shall,  I  trust,  be  able  to  compel  plun- 
deiiers  to  subdue  plunflerers,  and  to  make  those  Who  have 
hidierto  promoted  anardiy  and  confiiaon,  the  instruments 
of  restcHdng  order  and  peace.  But  this  part  d!  our  (dan 
requires  more  delicate  manag^m^t  than  all  the  rest.  These 
hands,  when  attached  to  our  army,  or  co-opeiiating  with  it, 
must  not  be  judged  on  mere  military  principles ;  i^e  cannot 
expect  they  will  emulate  our  troops  in  either  their  Qourage 
or  their  discipline.  The  constitution  and  habits  are  altoge^ 
ther  opposite,  and  it  is  sufficient  if  we  can  bring  them,  by 
kindness  and  encouragement,  to  perform  cheerfuHy,  though 
in  a  very  loose  and,  to  us,  an  unmilitory  mann^ ,  those  duties 
for  which  alone  they  are  fitted.  The  services  of  this  class, 
on  any  terms,  may,  politically  speaking,  be  deemed  ii  be- 
nefit, for  it  prevents  their  being  against  us,  which  they 
would  probably  be  if  unemployed ;  but  from  what  I  have 
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teen  of  thi«  desoription  oi  troops,  in  every  part  of  India,  I 
am  ooafident  that  they  may  be  rendered  of  the  greatest  utility 
to  our  operaticns.  But,  to  effect  this,  their  habits  m«tst  be 
studied  and  their  tempar  preserved,  and  every  measure 
adopted  that  can  encourage  them  to  activity  and  exertioB. 
Plunder  is  their  legitimate  reward :  it  is  not  that  of  our 
aoldior;  and  though  he  becomes  often  entitled  to  it,  his 
discipline  is  never  in  such  haziqrd  as  when  it  occupies  his 
Attention. 

Before  I  state  my  sentiments  respecting  the  policy  we 
should  pursue  towards  Sindia,  Hoi(kar,  and  Ameer  Khan, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  remark  that  their  conduct  has  been 
one  of  the  chief  causes  which  has  compelled  us  to  arm ;  and 
0$  our  preparations  are  from  necessity  on  a  scale  calculated 
to  meet  their  combined  hostility,  we  must  consider  ourselves 
a$  past  that  stage  at  which  it  would  not  be  either  wise  or  safe 
to  enter  upon  any  negotiations.  Experience  indeed  diews 
that  sudh  could  have  no  fruit  but  procrastination,  deeeption^ 
and  disappointment.  We  must  therefcnre  determine  upcm 
0UI  course  of  proceedings,  and,  having  fixed  that,  make 
•uch  demands  as  we  are  in  reason,  in  fiiith,  and  in  justice 
entitled  to  do;  and  if  they  are  rejected,  the  non-concurring 
party  must  be  considered  in  a  state  of  war.  Our  demands 
must  be  as  reasonable  as  attention  to  our  security  and  that 
of  our  allies  will  permit ;  and  they  must  have  upon  the  face 
<^  them  that  character  of  moderation,  but  firmness,  whidi 
makes  it  alike  impossible  to  mistake  our  object  and  our 
resolution  to  effect  it 

After  all  the  consideration  I  have  been  able  to  give  this 
subject,  I  coQoeiye  that  such  a  proceeding  is  the  only  one 
that  can  be  adopted  with  the  least  prospect  of  avoiding  a 
war  with  Dowlut  Row  Sindia.  It  is  vain  to  expect  we  can 
pursue  our  plans  against  the  Pindarics  without  involving 
ourselves  with  that  chief,  unless  he  is  pledged  too  deep  to 
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make  it  easy  for  hhn  to  forsake  our  all^pf^.  i  ^p,ft^<^t^ 
like  this,  all  his  habits,  his  prejudices,  bis  wishes  ar^  agt^jpif^ 
us ;  we  have  nothing  in  our  favour  but  his  fear$«  flfs,  A)^ 
and  his  promises  cannot  be  relied  on  f9r  a^pnaipefftf  >  ]^ 
will,  if  unshackled,  be  oiur  secret  enemy»  and  projbfJb^  t^kfi 
the  first  oppcntunitj  a  casual  reverse  a£Pords  him  of  i9ffHy 
more  openly;  but  we  must  not  suffer  a  lipe|of  ac^iof^  |^^^ 
would  cramp  all  our  operations,  and  thpugb  ^t  mjghj(f^|)d 
in  the  destruction  of  this  ruler,  would  inevitftbjy.le^f,^ 
increased  embarrassm^ts,  hazard,  and  expendi^re.  ,  ,,/^rif 
.  The  ground  of  our  proceeding  with  Dowlut  l^yr  Siip4# 
is  already  laid;  he  has  been  told,  <<  that  the  Pindi^nyfi{yap 
be  no  longer  tolerated ;  all  India  demands  tbdr  suppi^^iffii^ 
and  all  India  shall  be  put  in  motion  to  effect  it.,  ^^^,'^ea^ 
(which.  God  avert),"  this  public  despatch  adds,  ^ft|ie,^^t^ 
harajah  to  afford  the  Pindaries  refuge,  or  tp  g^ve  ^^^i;^^ 
their  families,  in  order  to  let  the  armed  body  ^ye;^;<p^ 
scope,  it  would  amount  to  an  open  declaration  of  ^|l(|^r,^g||^|^f 
every  power  in  India  which  has  suffered  from  th^,.4^|^ylfaf> 
voked . and  horrible  outrages  of  those  wr^djieSf ^^ — ^,*u>TJtef 
British  govermpent,*"  a  subsequent  paragraph  of  ti^^ J^tfff 
adds,  <^  seeks  no  advantages  beyond  the  security  of  it^jT.^ij^ 
its  allies  against  future  outrages.  The  lands  possessed^  l^^^ 
Pipdaries  Jaidad  from  Dowlut  Row  Sindia,  as  us^iip^  }fjf 
them  from  his  Highness,  would  revert  to  bim;  ,any  fpffjifp. 
of  ter^tory  wrested  by  them  from  other  states, wp^l^,j^ 
again  to  those  states  respectively.  The  British  goy^^^i^H)^ 
aims  not  at  any  aggrandizement^  and  only  desh)^  ^eiqup- 
pression  of  an  evil,  which  would  speedily  becopt^^.^s  i^- 
gerous  for  Dow][ut  Bow  Sindia  as  it  has  been/it^^i^iqiff^^ 
all  1^8  nejighbours.**"  .    1 1       n  ^  i 

Thip  communication  appears  to  have  excited  ag^f)^]f\fT9i 
in  his  mindi  but  the  measures  which  be  prff^g;^^^,Ja|fe 
agwnst  the  Pindaries  have  only  furnished  further  proof  of 
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K^citfiithillkl  ev^istbn,' and  must  tend  to  cohfinQ,  ^  anv  conf 
ffi^Utiltbii'Vei:^  Voting/ the  right  we  possess  to  proceeato 
aiif^  mrem^  "  iJgafnst"  hiiia'.  Under  "  such  circumstaoces 
^hdia  tm^t-b^  caBediipon,  not  only  to  grant  us  his  cordial 
iM^  ih'  ib^  Bii|!ypr&ddon  6t  the  Pmdaries,  but  to  give  the 
BfttiAi  gdvetnDient"fur  and  reasonable  security  that  ne 
vrbiiYA  db  so.  '  The  grounds  upon  which  this  denumd  was 
iMbdedldtild  be  fully  stated:  the  tdne  of  it  should  i)e  de- 
dded/'and'  k  very  limited  period  should  be  given  for  an 
answ^.  '  The  security  to  be  demanded  is  tlie  chidf  point 
fbk^'bondd^tation:  it  should  be  of  a  nature  that  would  make 
it'dfflcult)  if  not  impossible,  for  this  prince  to  deviate  from 
th*^  liiie  h^  has  taken.  Nothing  but  the  temporary  ces^on 
6T'  ^me  forts  or  tracts  of  country  to  which  he  attached 
^n4t'^a]ue  could  bind  him  in  a  way  that  would  admit  of 
biif^lacini^  implicit  confidence  in  his  faith;  and  it  is  ob- 
iriiAxa'  thdt/  unless  we  can  place  such  confidence,  we  should 
be'tothp^lled  to  incur  more  hazards  in  the  war  with  tlie 
FiUditiies;  and  have  less  prospect  of  bringing  it  to  a  satis- 
filctory  coiiclusion  than  if  Sindia  was  our  declared  enemy. 
Rtai^nidg  on  such  grounds,  1  feel  the  positive  necessity  of 
ili^iniii^ding  security,  but  at  the  same  time  consider  thatsiicli 
A^a^A  flhouTd  be  as  moderate  as  possible,  consistent  wi^ 
(I^'bbject  in  view;  and  I  would  rather  incur  some  risks, 
fhtttl'iflriVe  him  to  despair  by  propositions  that  were  calcu- 
iiiekiti"^xe  him  alarm  for  his  future  safety  and  ihde- 
Jtetiabhce:  i 

M  W^  m^k  tiequire  Sindia  to  make  over,  till  the  Pindaries 
iWite  "subdtied,  or  for  a  period  of  three  or  five  years,  the 
fbrtk'^  of  Asse^rghur  and  the  town  and  districVof  fihurranf- 
pore.  It  could,  however,  be  settled  that  his  own  oAicers 
'ilidlfld'WjBeit  the  revenue  >veryt^here,  csccept  in  tfel^ettah, 
*t^  iiibulrbis  of  Asseerghur ;  but  that  sucli  revenue  was  to  be 
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paid  to  the  English  govemmenty  which,  after  (kducting  a 
fisdr  sum  for  the  payment  of  the  troops  necessary  to  garrison 
the  fort  and  protect  the  town  of  Bhurrampore,  should  dis- 
burse the  remainder  in  paying  a  body  of  Sindia'^s  bc^se,  to 
be  employed,  under  the  direction  of  the  British  officer  com- 
manding, in  protecting  the  couhtry  and  in  aiding  the  general 
operations  against  the  Pindaries. 

.  Th&  groutids  of  this  demand  oh;  obvious^  The  jiossc&i 
eion  of  Asseerghiir  as  a  dqj6t  *  is  very  essential  to  the  com-* 
munication  witii  thdt  line  of  corps  which  we  must  form  tkpon 
the  Nerbudda;  and  its  beihg  in  the  hands  of  Sindia, 
should  he  be  hostile,  or  pursue  a  doubtful  line^  or  secretly 
encourage  the  Eilladar  of  this'  fbrtress  to  act  in  pretended 
bppodtion  to  his  orde<l*s  (which  Voutd  be  quit^  consonant  to 
M^ratta  policy),  might  prove  a  very  serious  obstacle  to 
oUr  operations,  tad  force  us*  at  4  very  inconvenient  season 
to  detach  a  corps  to  take  it.  W«  may  with  justice  assert 
4hat  this  position,  though  of'  great  importance  to  us  in  the 
jelpected  campaign,  can  b^  oi  none  to  Sindia.  We  may 
add  that  we  have  the  power  of  taking  it  before  he  could 
possibly  afford  it  any  relief,  tad  that  our  situation  and  his 
<Sonduct  would  fully  justify  sUch  anleasure;  but  tbat  we 
<kmsider  its  voluntary  cession  for  a  short  period  will  convey 
to'  otfa^  powers  an  impression  of  his  fiiendship  to  the  British 
government  which  no  professions  ever  can.  We  can  urge 
that  nbthing^  short  of  his  compliance  with  our  demands  eta 
restore  that  confidence  which  his  repeated  evasions  have 
forrfdted ;  and  we  may  add,  thiat  as  fiar  as  these  respect 
Asseerghur,  we  are  the  more  positive^  as  experience  has 
shewn  that  we  ctadot  trust  the  officer  whom  he  places  in 
eonlmand,  the  Eilladar  of  that'  fortress  having  en  a  former 
cNccasion  dpetily  given  protection  to  the  Pindariei. 

♦  The  Ipwer  furt  of  Asseerghur  is  well  calculated  for  a  dep6t. 
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It  has  been  suggested*,  the  several  other  strongholds 
should  be  demanded  from  Smdia  as  security  for  his  conduct. 
I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  their  local  importance 
to  offer  an  opinion  on  this  point,  which  can  only  be  judged 
by  two  considerations — ^their  value  to  us,  and  their  value  to 
him.  Asseerghur  has  consequenee  in  both  views,  and  it  id 
an  additional  reason  for  this  demand,  that  should  Sindia^s 
KiUadar,  in  the  event  of  its  cession,  refuse  to  comply  with 
his  matter's  mandate,  which  he  might  do  either  from  a  view 
of  his  own  interests  or  from  secret  instructions,  we  possess 
the  means  of  its  immediate  reduction.  If  Sindi^  Consent 
to  add  to  the  temporary  cession  of  Asseerghur  that  of  one> 
or  at  the  utmost  two  more  strongholds^  we  can  require  no 
further  security  of  that  description.  It  remains  td  speak  of 
the  other  demands  which  policy  dictates  to  be  made  of  this 
prince.  He  should,  I  conceive,  be  required  to  assent  to 
our  taking  under  our  protection  the  Hajah  of  Jypore  and 
Bhondee^  and  the  Nabob  of  Bhopal,  on  the  plain  ground 
thatj  under  that  state  of  affairs  whidi  his  conduct  had 
chiefly  produced,  attention  to  the  future  security  of  our 
subjects,  and  those  of  our  alUes,  compelled  us  to  these 
measures,  Sindia  should  be  required  to  employ  the  inost 
efficient  and  obedient  part  of  his  irregular  horse  in  co-gpe^ 
ration  with  our  troops,  fbr  the  reduction  and  extinction  of 
th^  Pindarics.  He  should  engage  never  to  dielter  any  bl 
the  principal  chiefs  of  those  freebooters,  and  not  again  to 
admit  into  his  service,  or  to  employ  troops  of  that  classy 
that  is,  bodies  of  armed  men,  who  receive  no  pay^  and 
avowedly  subsist  by  spoil. 

An  English  officer  should  be  attached  to  each  separate 
corps  employed  by  Sindia  on  this  service,  whose  duty  it 
should  be  to  communicate  with  the  commander  of  any  Bri- 

*  Captain  Close's  Corresrpondence. 
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i^oac^  of  .di^twu.pi:  viUag^,  i^ve.  j^d  ;to  the  Pwi^nrie?^^ 
n^^  tpsiUfsply.jyUh.Ivoyisiqas,  of:mfipprU  «»  ftrmt^ifty 
lJ^c^;^  pQWr,,tb^  ^ojyunqt  eflNta^  pf.that  ^^ 

^rifr^,gay^omep)^^r  of.  dirtier  ^epar^tdy^.-vtl^^ul^jlj^ 

^tR?f^^I(5^^ '^1^  awl  epewues.     r,.,     ....   ,^„,,, 

The  8U]ji;&  flf,.seyep  |^c»  i^l  #gl^Ju^Te  AoNWl^w3i  pi^UBpea^ 
Jfiwh  J^  flritwb  govempaent,  is  boiwl  ty  trep^tor  tp  (pay 
WfH«4ly.t<?iSipdi^shouW,  during  the  ewwmgwutijjlt^^ 
1^4  "M^hrPonioM  md  suck  pcrioda  Ag  SiudUimay  ^f^ 
tPffl^R^PW**»deni  of  different  coflcpi  of  hia  hor^e.  fipNcgpf^ 
rT^Pg.F.^lt^  British  troops,  provided  the.cond^pt  !qf,Jtbese 
j^x)flpf  sjjjsitt hp luch  M  to mei^        .  >   ♦,  i.,, 

, ,  As,ppwlu^  ^w  Sindia  has  resided  la  his  pre^^t  eaci)c(^ 
'P^^:?}W.Pf*^T  fox  five  years^  he  should  epgffg^nejit;!^ 
tPjjl^ve  iVvithout,  the  ooosent.  and  poocuirrence  of  .the 
^y,^i:Bpr-,g^ral,,  npr  to  assembly  any  greater  ppitioo^ 
]^^  amy  .th^  i§.usMalJy  has  at  that  point.       ^  ,  .^  . 

.  y  Tl*^?  British,  gpyemmept  ni%ht  engagp  to  jcwAcw.  .to 
^i^^ia  aU  pp^sessions  jbrwerly  bdongipg  to  him,  ivhijgfe  th^y 
^f J,  ''W?yejc,  iErwi  the  Pindariea;  and  further,.  tbnfef,if 
fprced  injLo  Wi^  with  any  other  state,  they  will^in  tbi^^pve^t 
9|;jfjiccess,.,and  j^upposing  the  complete /ulfih»e»t.[qf,^ 
fjj^gagem^nts,  ma)ce  the  most  liberal  ^rrai^g^mei^  fim^*e 
cffp^n^tion  and  increa^  of  his  territories,  havii^  tbm< 
,^lyes  i^o  yiejw  beyond  that  of  security.  . ,;  .  . 

i.<?^I^Wf  Q^.%  pwcerityof  the  Bi^tiah  goveron^nt^ ,it 
Ml  ^  BF9I^  to;^g3g?..that  at  wy  peripdpf  tJbAiW4%pr 

Sn  ^(ift  VT^Ti^.^t.  fyill  emt  Do^Jut  iloH(,^4j,t,tJ,^^ 

-9ff>9,SPW^M  %^ty  of  bi^ person  px,  the.^rt^iep^^t.frf 
'hiSIf^W^ffl^^iOft f»?n(U,tb^  that^^Mll  H.n^^  ^i^j,^ 

Pfl^H^'MR9'^i(»}i»  #^.r/;evi^4i  l^  SPPlpyffCTisfi^  t||is 
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dJMs  '(VWfeh  sH^t  act  utidfer  the  usual  ferns  of  oihet  stlb^ 
&mify{ivcek)  sftdll,'  if  he  object  to  a  permaneht  arrange- 
iheaiyVe  lidiited  to  a  period  of  thtee,  five,  or  seven  years. 
Thfe'  sole  object  of  the"  British  government  beitig  td  aid,  by 
iiiy  iheanSy  liowever  foreign  to  its  usual  principles  of  policy, 
itie  settlement  of  his  government,  on  a  bdsis  that  shall  se^ 
^rate  kd  aMy  from  those  predatory  hordes  with  whom  he  is 
connected,  and  a  continued  assodation  with  whom  must 
teti'd'tb  tire'dbwnftd  of  his  family  and  government. 
'^'The  above  is  a  sketch  of  a  treaty  which,  I  think,  gives 
tib  the  bttljr  chance  we  can  have  of  the  aid  of  Dowlut  Row 
Sfafdik.  If 'he  agree  to  it,  he  will  soon  be  too  far  com^ 
riiitt^  t6  retract.  Of  his  agreement  it  is  not  easy  to  form 
^  c^dddsion  Some  of  the  terms  certainly  appear  harsh 
and  degrading  to  a  proud  and  independent  prince,  but  as 
thi^  will  hot  be  proposed  unless  we  are  determined  to  insist 
ii^it'ihem,  what  option  has  he  but  that  of  complying  with 
bUr  ^emknds;  or  complete  ruin,  supposing  him  to  refuse. 
TbeTffl  of  fais  forts  and  territories  in  Candeish,  Guzerat, 
and  aU  he  possesses  on  the  left  bank  of  Nerbudda,  is  cer« 
'tiuxiy'bttbr^  that  river  is  fordable,  and  consequently  before 
ftfe^  cin  js^lve  them  any  relief,  and  the  moment  the  season 
adnbitl^  of  operations  to  the  northward,  a  few  months  would 
'ite  him  stript  of  his  strongholds, — of  his  revenues,  sur- 
itiurided  by  rebellious  tributaries,  and  a  mutinous  array. 
White  th^  conquest  of  his  country  would  afford  us  (as  has 
hkeii  bdbre  stated)  the  ready  means  of  completing  his  rum, 
Sindia,  thus  reduced,  to  the  condition  of  a  freebooter,  might 
still  poi!»ess  mean^  of  harassing  us,  and  of  protracting  that 
^tdetiielYt  wMch  It  i^  our  interest  to  make,  but  he  could 
^^jh^ibh  *Atih6piA  of  beiilig  testoted  to  the  height  from  which 
Tle'fiM  ftllten ;  and  ive  may  rest  satisfied  he  contemplates 
kitil^ri  rtv^sifi'of'fbrtiine  with  too  great  horror  to  incur 
frii  tezArajftflt^fc^  pdssiblj^be  ivilded.    On  these  grounds 
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I  think  we  may  indulge  a  reasonable  expectation  Auct  ^ndia, 
when  he  sees  our  troops  assembled,  and  assembUiig  firom 
erery  quarter, — when  he  discoyers  from  that,  and  our 
alter^  tone,  that  we  are  determined  to  be  no  longer  trifled 
with,  and  when  all  his  attempts  at  evasion  or  procrastina* 
tion  are  foiled,  by  a  prompt  and  energetic  polity,  will  agree 
to  the  terms  proposed :  and  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  our 
coercing  him  into  this  agreement,  is  the  only  measure  that 
can  save  him  from  ruin.  For  it  is  easy  to  forsee  that,  under 
any  other  course,  we  shall  be  easily  involved  in  a  war  with 
this  prince,  which  must  terminate  in  his  destruction. 
.  An  offer  should  be  made  to  the  Holkar  family  to  jom  in 
the  league  against  the  Pindarics,  but  the  mtuation  of  that 
jEunily  rend^*s  a  negotiation  difficult*  Powerless  them-^ 
selves,  they  incline  alternately  to  Ameer  Khan,  Sindia,  and 
the  Rajah  of  Kottah,  in  the  hope  of  maintaining  a  conse^ 
quence  through  the  jealousy  of  those  who  are  rivals,  for  the 
exclusive  dire(;tion  of  their  councils,  or  rather  for  the  use  of 
the  name  of  a  minor  prince,  whose  authority  is  still  in  somfe' 
d^^ree  recognised  over  a  great  part  of  his  possession^.  If,  at 
the  period  when  the  demands  of  the  British  government  are 
made  on  this  family,  Sindia  has  established  (as  seems  at 
present  not  improbable)  his  influence,  with  Tookah  Bhye, 
the  regent,  or  has  possession  o!  the  person  of  the  young 
prince,  there  can  be  no  objection,  provided  he  agrees  to  our 
terms,  to  his  being  made  the  medium  cf  negotiation*  If, 
on  the  other  h^d.  Ameer  Khan  should  have  been  able  to 
ire-eStablish  his  power,  we  might  accept  his  proffered  ser-* 
vices  as  negotiator  for  the  Holkar  family ;  and  we  coiild 
perhaps  find  no  better  means  of  connectiiig  the  attachment 
of  this  chief  to  our  interest,  with  the  eiiicouragement  of  his 
ambition,  and  the  support  of  his  military  follower^.  Should 
neither  of  these  plans  be  practicable,  we  might  open  a  direct 
communication  with  Toolsah  Bhye,  through  the  means  of 
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a  political  agent,  who  might  proceed  to  Kottah,  c^  to  her 
petty  court,  which  probably  will  remain  in  the  yidnity  rf 
thi(t<;ity. 

The  bads  of  a  treaty  with  the  Holkar  family  should  be 
similar  in  principleft  to  that  with  Sindia,^  the  assent  to  our 
alliance  with  the  Ri^ah  of  Jypore,  Boondee,  and  the  Nabob 
of  Bhopaul.  The  temporary  cession  of  Tonk-Jtamporah 
as  a  depdt;  of  one  or  two  g{  the  fortresses  in  Condeisb *^ 
and  the  appropriation,  under  the  control  of  the  British 
goTemment,  of  the  revenues  of  the  Holkar  &mily  in  the 
latter  quarter,  to  the  support  of  such  bodies  of  horsed  as  the 
Iregent  Toolsah  Bhye  should  direct,  to  act  with  our  armies 
In  the  prosecution  of  operations  against  the  Pindaries,  and 
the  re-establishment  and  maintenance  ol  tranquillity ;  the 
revenues  of  Tonk-Ramporah,  during  their  temporary  aMai- 
ation,  might  ako  be  appropriattnl  for  the  same  purpose, 
of  supporting  a  body  of  tifoops  belonging  to  this  family: 
but  their  relative  situation  to  our  advanced  corps,  and  the 
territories  (rfjypore,  would  make  it  dangerous  to  leave  diem 
in  the  possession  of  a  power  which  might  be  hostile,  and 
which,  under  any  drcumstances,  is  too  Weak  to  prevent 
their  fidling  at  any  stage  of  the  war  into  the  hands  of  free-: 
booters.  A  refbrenee  to  th^  map  wiH  shew  that  the  same 
toUsideration  will  apply,  with  still  more  force,  to  a  great 
part  of  HcJkar^s  posse^ons  in  Candeish.  To  expel  plun- 
derers from  which,  when  the  a£Pairs  of  this  government  were 
not  so  distracted  as  at  present,  we  have  already  had  to  em* 
jSoy  our  troc^s. 

-  Toolsah  Bhye  might  be  invited  to  place  h^-self  and  the 
young  prince  under  our  protection,  by  proceeding  either 

«  Giiliia  la  tolerablj  irell  lulapt^  for  a  depdt»  and  was  used  at  sMdh 
in  1804.  It  is  faYOurably  situated  to  cover  and  receire  supplies  for* 
warded  to  the  Deckan  from  Surat,  \fy  Sonaghur  and  Nunderbar. 
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t&'  Ctedeish  dr  TMk^^Ramponib^  "or  die  «»^  i^nUt^ ftd 
IiidbtH  ^  Oboufy  Mohyfl^,  'Mmx  our  >4t<oDps  mfenufeed 
tothe'Norbuikk)  and  act  in  dktct  ecMiiiDMideattiotii  i^jtbh^fM 
6oxsAmkideT-m<kA0t  fX'  oiur  Army  ki  that  q^Mner.f'lMAtM 
«l«p  oa  herpetrt  miglit  Ited  to  a  idMire  intisxiAWMmk^J^^lM 
18  suflSdently  evident  that  this  fSamilj  nitist  «itb«r  fte  «tlf^^y 
panpffortidr  or  4ilbwod*  to  pariA.  The  settkmaut  <>fithe 
di8bvdersi«aid.diitrfK^tiitt8oftfaeH#lk«r  ^yfttiAnkm^l^^ 
which  no  derii^  ofirefraimng  £i)imth^ooiK)ernilofi#qrt!lifei|fhu 
boura  danadsaii  us  t6  evade;  &tt  8iq>pQniiig  irb''>ii«ro  HS9§i 
tetoedi  that  those  parts  of  its  lerrttode*  'whitth  iiM  .sitaafl^ 
m  Malwa  should  beoome,  eVeaa  more  iimn  theyfaaVe^-hMti 
for  sfHoe  years  past,  a  source  o£  cantentiim  4ietiteett  Amiip 
Khan^thePindaries and  Sindia^weampvepaced  «a  aUct«rtlM 
Aeitoore«nidiem  peesessions  ofthisrfftaiily^  whidii  «reifidl 
of ^^^tvongboUs^  md  which  command,:  at  vefcy  vafawwplflg 
peintSi  tlie ttitranoe  to  our  own'  ridi  district^  Attorfaf^t 
and  thecooDtnies  roaad  Surat^  :as  wett  aaeome  aC>theniBBl 
fifftt^eprotisiees  of.  the  Nioam  and.  Pudmpk  tb  iahar^rdie 
temrfliteT  WecanM]|talbw<siicha<x)odiftkmflCa£Ut8i>^ 
I^faavenp  h^ditation'  in  stating'  my  Demric*ion>^'  tlwb  unless 
tlie>  fabiify  of  HoUdbt  agree-to  the  demands ivemakidaipoii 
ki  "EadaflKittl:  mb  afior  security  that  itsijn^aohnae^jlwill  not 
be  employed  against  us,  we  shall  be  eompelledv  bgi  mffitaajs 
as  well  as  political  considerations,  to  occupy,  or  at  leastte 
establish-  a  control  over  the  greatest  part <]£  the.obi^ticies 
bekngnig  to  it  inCSaiukish.  ./uo  i.  mu^A 

it  has  been  before  stated  that  Amesr  Ebao!  haq  nuide  amBr 
tvres^^wliiefa.there  is  sem6reasoa:totUiikflnicer4  tov(daoci 
himsrif  dndevithe  pnfusAa^ti  the  Britisbgovermdeaiphii 
ptibfeMsd  object  bccDf^  to  obtain  its^gnavantoe)fiM[  histaeiteoA 
ji^ders^^ih'iMavtrai^aBd  Malwau  Aaymkmltmoce .mAiibA 
{pnnerratfrnnpossibl^.as  id|e> English  gdveramant^^poBsfassi^i 
l|ir)]fI^ltoIdiibli»4h(e)eollGeillSlofn'thdI^^ahlcff( 
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biiM^be  gtMMrfknti9&of  Seimgie)  ^aod  ^(in  the  evenl.iof'^our 
(iprmia^  a  cennexion  ^wHIi  the  go^emmeBt  of  Hdkar 
t)piy>ii|^  bis  meiMM)  4be  eiMfts  ke  hoUB  frotti  thtiUfsmly 
in  (M«^a,  could  procure  uft  the  friendship^  lof  that  d)ie4  ^ 
«|i^t  be'diesinibleto  endeavouf  to  fiiakean  anrangem^it 
v^bim  u|)m  tbat,bii«i8«       ■ 

jfiThe  iM^p)tbtbii  ni^ht  keiopened  with  Ameer  Kheftoa 
tfa^tgrpwd  that  be  mUMiidth^yinlheqppnMdiwg^xMest^ 
ai^ttbe^part  of.  a  Aieod^br  mi  euemy  to>th&  Bekitfi  golwtw 
meoti-^nd  he  might be^ told,  that  if  he  thoaetAtakvmm 
Sm^nge, aid  ^ucbof  his  actual  posseseioiis  as  lay  irifthfai* Ae 
Itmils of.our openlions,  diould  be protedt^^ . {mmdad/hla 
ofieeite  in  obar^  of:  themi  granted  us  sudi'  aidtin/  supi^iesy 
aslmight  faeoocaiaoDally  requil^d'  by  the  Bfcitish  stoops  itt 
flM3r*Ticiiiil}ty  and  reftiaedisfaeltcr.to  thePiadimSyMor'tb^ 
8itfl|ioKtte8;  Ajnetr  Khan  might  also  be  requeiA^tO' send  a 
bQ(fy)4iM  lesff  diaiiotte  thousand  of  his'  choicest  horsey 
(aailivfid'of theoompSmy's provusces,yso co-operate  widi  dor 
arinyyraiid  he  might  bti  promised  their  pay  shouIdbs^tpraH 
tUedr^f rohi  tberrordmie  -of  Took^Rampondu  With  oMpeot 
to'jiiiy  ftsrtfaevreisooiiffageimnt^  tMs  chief  might  be  infovm^ 
dmfotiireicflodBDtof  :tbe  British  ^[ovembuddt  towaoda him, 
iftomU  depend  upon  the  part  he  acted  during  the  waor^  and 
thtfihbiorthfit'.iieDampetlseiitould  be  praporttoned 'to  his 


<>/9heR  could  beinoobjeotian  tomake  the  son  of  lAmeav 
Khan  a  party  in  all  these  eBgrikgements.  Indeed^  i^  this 
seams  ^Aief' poiht«  oa  trhid<  heiUmdst  aalsb»:4tf  woild 
bo«te|vc0  be'dcfiiraUd  that  the' efieot-  o£  ^IsiB^ainubgemmit 
sUuWoberta^ secure  tfe  the  tfrienddnpcf  iAme^fEtem^as 
ttdef oef^«[  pp^daloryHamif,  *^XK}t<to>^  <i^ctach'  him>  fram^^W^ 
fiiDoibimi,  >aniti  faste<  iheta  hxmbVb  mttttlhelvknk&'fifflitn 
I^adavic^yUotf'rdcri  ^tf^;jrcitngto  ran^i'faieoqf  tnterpsaiag 
feaderbfjNolpUbi^  bi^beeaQiBBnnd^^rwldibe  nlon^kely 
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to  fuifiwer  diiB  end  i^tna  th^  ime  which  made  hiia  the  m^ 
dastof  of  an  agiweiiii»H  wilh  the  Hcdkar  fanvly*  but  this 
must  dqiaid'  upon  ev^ts  reggr4iiig  the  oociuseooe  of  whidi 
it  la  at  thif  period  usebss  ta  ^>eeuUite« 

WhateYwr  j^pfiositioii  it  may  suit  our  podic^  to  make  t» 
Ameer  Khan,  to  induce  him  to  jcin  us,  we  should  without 
resepre^  inlomi  him  that  we  owld  keep  no  tenfts  with  any 
pM,  who  diveetly  er  indirectly  aided  or  fttyoured  the  Pjuf 
darieS)  aiid  that  1ms  either  joining  them,  or  allowing  any 
pf  his  tvoops  to  do  so,  or  givii^  them  or  their  fimiUfsa 
dielter,  would  be  deemed  a  direct  act  of  hostility  against  us, 
and  expose  his  possesaioos  to  be  seised,  and  his  adfaamts 
fretted  aa  enemies  to  the  Briti^  goyemment 

Ameer  Khan  must,  if  this  proceeding  is  adopted,  be 
^aUed  upon  to  evacuate  tbu  part  of  the  territories  of  Jypore^ 
whidi  be  has  seioed^und  to  refrain  from  any  further  attach 
»  interfevenee  with  the  posaessions  of  the  Bigidi  ef 
j^Qondee  w  Nabob  of  Bhc^Moil.  We  may  howem  if  8%- 
tia6ed  of  this  chiefs  fri^dly  dispoeation,  insist  upcp  iW 
Bajah  of  Jypore,  making  him  some  indannity  either  m 
money  or  land  for  this  oession,  and  our  being  a  guarantee 
to  such  an  arrangement,  would  be  an  additional  tie  upon  his 
MIK^rtoin  fidelity* 

With  the  Bajaha  of  JyiMHre  and  of  Bhoondee,  Aould  our 
military  operations  make  it  advisable  to  occupy  a  po^itiw 
in  th^r  territories,  and,  consequmitly,  make  us  in  some  de- 
gp^  dependant  upon  them  for  supplies  and  ^id,  we  miuQt 
conclude  a  decisive  arrangem^t.  We  cannot  again  iibandeft 
these  states,  and  in  the  relations  in  which  we  shall  be  plaoe^ 
to  th$an,  it  is  not  to  be  anticipated  that  there  will  be  mucft 
difficulty  in  settling  the  terms  of  our  connexion.  They 
will  naturally  fall  into  a  dqpendance  upon  our  jHotection 
which  will  put  it  out  of  their  power,  as  it  ought  to  be,  to 
^ject  ray  engagement  that  is  formed  on  liba'al  and  equitable 
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fffiooiples.  ItButy  be  geaerally  obsorved)  that  we  €aBnot 
pevhape  leave  such,  states,  too  much  at  liberty  in  their  in^ 
temal  rule,  nor  limit  them  too  slriotly  on  all  subj^s  c^ 
fbreign  policy ;  they  must  indeed  eqlyect  their  counciJ8  oi| 
audi  points  to  oiir  ooiitvQl»  or  th^e  can  be  no  safbty  in  the 
connexion. 

The  death  of  the  Vizier  Mahomed*,  the  actual  ruW  of 
Bhfipaul,  may  be  de^ooed  a  misfortune;  he  appears  to  hare 
been  endowed  with  singulair  wisdcmi  and  courage,  and  t» 
bftve  sayed  by  luqparalleled  fortitude,  that  wrack  of  the 
lortuDiea  pf  his  family  f,  which  he  was  called  to  i»rotect* 
tils  60Q  Nuzza:  Mahommed  E3ian,  who  ha^  succeeded  to 
his  powar,  is  said  also  to  be  the  heir  of  his  good  qualities, 
This  cbi^  hac(  renewed  his  ajqdipation  to  us  for  protection, 
njid  the  aetual  »tuation  of  affairs  places  us  under  the  necessity 
of  attebdipg  to  his  soUdtaUons,  for  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
this  petty  ruler  will  grant  us  any  aid,  unless  secured  fron^ 
the  oonsaqu^K^s  to  which  such  condcbct  will  expose  him,  and 
our  operations  at  the  conuneneeipent  might  be  liable  to  the 
most  serious  obstructions  by  his  hostility,  or  even  by  his 
neutrality. 

The  substance  of  the  proposals  made  by  Nuszer  Khan> 
through  an  accredited  agent  to  the  English  re^dent  at 
Nagpoor,  weve,  to  deliver  up  die  fort  c^  Nuzzer  Ghur,  or 
Crc^oon,  to  the  English  as  a  depot.  To  aid  in  obtaining 
supjrfies  of  every  description-  for  the  British  troapB-^o 
abstiun  from  all  intercourse^  with  the  Pindaries,  or  other 
jdunderersc — to  enter  into  na  correspondence  with  any  of  the 
principid  states  c^  India,  and  cmly  to  communicate  with  the 
petty  ditelis  around  him,  r^tive  to  measures  affecting  the 
internal  rule  of  his  possessions. 

«  Died  in  March  1816. 

t  Vizier  Mahommed,  though  belonging  to  the  family  of  Bhopaul, 
never  assumed  the  name  of  Nabob. 
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Nuzzer  Mahommed  pleads  his  extreme  poTertj  ts  akme 
preventing  him  from  making  an  offer  of  a  pecuniary  subsidy, 
but  stated  that  with  the  fort  of  Nuzzer  Ghur,  several  vil- 
lages would  be  ceded,  and  that  future  prosperity,  through 
the  aid  of  the  English  government,  would,  he  hqped,  enable 
him  to  do  more. 

The  character  of  these  proportions  shew  that  the  diicf 
of  Bhopaul  is  sincere  in  his  desire  to  obtain  our  protection. 
His  object,  no  doubt,  is  the  recovery  of  the  former  poeees* 
rions  of  his  family;  our  first  operations  will  put  him  m 
possesion  of  those  districts  now  occupied  by  the  Pindarics, 
and  in  the  event  of  Sindia  placing  himself  in  the  condition 
of  an  enemy,  we  may  be  able  to  give  further  scope  to  his 
ambition.  The  troops  of  Bhopaul,  though  few  in  nimiber, 
are  reported  among  the  bravest  in  Malwa,  and  in  any  agree- 
ment we  form  with  this  chief,  it  may  be  (as  long  as  the  mr 
continues)  more  easy  for  him  to  furnish  us  with  a  small 
body  of  good  horse,  than  to  contribute  a  money-payment, 
and  it  may  be  of  equal  if  not  more  benefit  fqr  us  to  receive 
his  aid  this  way  than  in  any  other. 

It  would  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  make  at  fir^t  only  a 
general  enj^agement  with  Nuzzer  Mahommed,  by  which  ne 
should  agree  to  place  at  our  command  the  restprces  of  his 
country,  and  to  give  us  as  be  has  offered,  a  depdt.  should 
we  require  it,  and  to  furnish  us  with  a  certain  quota  of 
troops  to  be  increased,  or  pecui^iary  payipaent  suDsdtuted 
in  the  course  of  the  war  if  his  resources  were  eplargea.  \Pe 
shoidd  on  our  part  grant  him  protection,  ai^d  promise  mat 
our  future  favour  and  lU)erality  should  be  proportionied'toliis 
exertions.  With  the  chief  of  Saugur  and  other  petty  rulers 
that  may  hereafter  be  similarly  situated,  I  woidd  reccon- 
mend  similar  ensr^ements  leaving  the  settlement ^j(»  more 
mmute  pomts  to  a  final  arrangement.  We  should  by  such 
means,  obtain  more  complete  information  of*  their  condUKHi, 
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^rtoifltf  ^^leep  ^ailv6  eV^i^y-  hiotf^e'^tfit^'^lB^iilftfiaie 
teete'fo'&^^bA^nd^roinbboUrvlewk/'^  ^^'^^  ^^*^*^^^  ''^^ 
^^'WHfe  thefeajah  '6f  Odipore,  Jdudpofe,  and  TtdttMH; S^^ 
'^tef^into  no  negotiation  until  Sindia andltc^lkafi'  ^"^if^takki 
a  dedded  line ;  but  should  that  be  against  u^^  v^e  HiiiSt  Kbt^ 
*^^ 'effort  "lirttned  to  obtairi  the  active' 'assi^tAiftfe' of*  ^ese 
Mi6s.  •  1?<ie  Hajah*^  ot  Odipore  has'  t^iH/'stimt^^tkit 
^6tfetting  alliariie,  ahd'  the  otli^rs  mttSt'^pi^ret^^ift^'tb"^ 
■fctbtekble  oppression  sinA  contlhu^  wr6ilg^  WSthla^'^ffi^ 
IS^liow  Subject:  T!ie  Rajah  of  Kottah's  (JHarafetef  If^lSifeli 
ck<^6ea ;  a  fitter  instrument  for  the  'estdbMmeh^^oT'^^ 
order  oiuTd  perhaps  no  where  be  foiirid^  ai^d  Iti'  ^b'^di't 
of  our  'b^g  compelled  to  destroy  or  limit  the  pow6i^  6!!^ 'the 
l^iniratia  chiefs,  we  cannot  do  better  than  Extend' tTikt^  m 
'^  Bajpoot  pirincesy  but  particularly  of  one' n^hose^'iWe 
may  comparatively'  be  deemed  a  blessing  in  ever^  province 
over  which  it  is  established.  It  need  hardly  be  addkl^^dikt 
in  tlie  event  of  any  such  result  to  the  approaching  bdnteiitf,^^it 
would  be  but  justice  to  our  own  interest's  to  mal^e  ai'rkng^ 
iooiiis  ihai  would  repay  our  disbursemei!its,'  and  inaii/tain 
uiaft  iorce  which  was  necessary  to  ensure  '6ur^ft4tulfe  tVan- 
auimty.'  This  could  be  done  as  the  pdllcy  of  Ih^  niiofment 
*aic^fcd, 'by  the  plecuniary  payments,  oft  the  6(k?i/pa^on  of 
temtoiV  contiguous  to  our  own.  i  j  .  ■  j    •  -■/ 

n as  been  before  stated,  that  Cheetoo  hasappEeil'^o 
n  ^hgli,  Rajah  of  Joudpbre,  for'  a  place  of  ifefuge  for 
!  families  of  his  tribe;  It  may  be  necedsarV  &'  iiifoini 
tnat  riiJer  and  all  others  of  his  condition,  that  granting  pW)- 
tec^on  or  countenance  to  ttiese  freebdbt^rs,  in  aiiy  'i^,^^. 


condilct,  and*^jumsh  tliem  WitlfioUt  i'efei^rice  to'lieii^'con- 
nexions  or  dependence  upon  otnet*  states. 
Vol,  II.  n 
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If  we  are  aided  by  the  siiioere  firienddiip  of  Sindia^ 
Holkar,  and  Ameer  Ehan»  in  the  impending  contest  with 
the  Pindaries,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  speedy  tenaina- 
tion;  but  upon  this  we  can  hardly  cakukte.  It  is  there- 
Sort  of  more  importance  to  qieculate  upon  the  consequences, 
if  we  are  attacked  by  one  or  all  of  these  predatory  powers: 
should  SincUa  be  sincere  in -his  co-operation^  we  should  soon 
terminate  the  contest,  as  our  own  troops,  aided  by  his  irre- 
gular horse  and  those  of  our  allies,  would  quiddy  expd  the 
Pindarics  from  their  pres^tt  fastnesses,  and  pursue  them 
until  they  w^re  destroyed  or  d]iq>ersed,  when  arrangements 
eouldbemade  to  prevent  thdr  again  taking  shape  as  a  bodj 
of  freebooters^  which  is  throughout  to  be  considered  as  our 
chief  object.  The  aid  Ameer  Khan  might  give  them  would, 
in  this  case,  not  protract  their  fate  for  any  long  pemdf 
while  it  would  be  almost  certain  to  involve  his  own  ruin, 
for  he  could  not  bring  his  army  to  act  against,  us,  without 
abandoning  many  of  the  positions  from  which  he  draws 
those  resources  that  keep  them  together;  and  though^ 
under  such  circumstances,  they  might  swell  the  ranks  of 
plunderera,  they  would  soon  lose  that  strength  and  compa* 
rative  consequence  which  they  at  present  ^joy  from  their 
union  under  one  chief. 

If  Sindia  was  to  declare  against  us,  and  Ameer  Khan, 
with  the  family  of  Holkar,  were  to  take  an  opposite  pennty 
the  ruin  of  Sindia  would  be  certain  and  sudden.  The  pos- 
sessicms  of  this  prince  would  be  easily  reduced  ;  and'  pmt 
events,  combined  with  his  actual  condition,  ffYe  ua  a  r^t 
to  expect  that  even  his  own  chiefs  would  soon  become  as 
anxious  as  others  to  share  in  the  spoiL 

We  will  now  suppose  the  improbable  case  of  the  whole  of 
the  military  bands  in  Malwa  being  led,  by  acommon  interest, 
to  defend  that  system  by  which  they  are  supported,  and  be- 
ing induced  by  a  jealousy  of  our  increasing  power,  to  unite 
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against  us,  and  examine  the  danger  we  would  have  to  en- 
counter. The  following  may  be  deemed  a  rough  estimate 
<^ their  collected  forces:  Sindia  has  perhaps  80,000  horse 
and  15,000  infantry  of  all  descriptions,  wiUi  an  inconsider- 
able artillery.  Holkar  10,000  horse  and  4000  or  6000 
in&ntry,  with  a  proportion  of  caimcm.  Ameer  Khan  10,000 
horse,  with  some  corps  of  infantry,  and  a  considerable  train 
rf  artaiery ;  and  Ae  Pindaries  80,000  horse,  with  two  or 
three  corps  of  very  indifferent  infantry,  and  a  few  guns. 
There  are,  besides  these,  several  bodies  of  infantry,  who 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  dependant  upon  any  ruler,  but 
subsist  themselves  amid  this  chaos  of  authority,  by  levying 
contributions  on  those  parts  of  the  country  that  are  the  most 
unprotected. 

The  aggregate  of  these  may  be  estimated  at  80,000  horse, 
ot  which  not  above  40,000  at  the  very  upmost  can  be 
deemed  deserving  of  that  name,  the  rest  bdng  more  like 
icHiawets  mounted  on  ponies  than  efficient  horsemen.  The 
whole  of  the  infantry  cdlected  would  perhaps  be  25,000^ 
fuid  when  we  consider  the  change  that  has  taken  place  in 
this  class  of  troops  since  1803,  and  the  great  detmoradon 
of  their  discipline  abd  equipments,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
assume  that,  if  they  were  all  assembled  at  the  same  spot, 
any  one  of  the  corps,  of  the  strength  which  I  proposed,  would 
be  capable  of  defeating  them.  It  would  be  against  a  pre- 
datory  war  we  would  have  to  guard ;  and  suppose  (which 
t  shaD  soon  shew  is  quite  impossible)  that  the  whole  of  this 
body  of  80,000  men  were  to  act  in  perfect  concert,  in  otfensdve 
(^)erations  against  us,  what  would  be  the  consequence?  We 
should  have  aa  the  Nerbudda,  and  in  the  Deckan,  and  the 
Paishwah'*s  territories,  and  on  the  frontier  of  the  Madn» 
territories,  well-equipped  corps  supporting  each  other^ 
amounting,  in  the  aggregate,  to  upwards  of  40,000  troops, 
of  which  6000  or  7000  are  irregular  cavalry,  besides  a  body 

n  2 
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Gttrom  15,000  to  20,000  irregular  horse  belonging  to  our 
allies,  but  attached  to  our  armies.  On  the  frontier  (^  6u- 
zerat  there  would  be  assembled  a  corps  of  606O  or  7000 
men,  with  a  proportion  of  cavalry ;  and  in  Hindustan  we 
idiould,  on  such  an  extreme,  be  able  to  bring  into  the  fielcl 
at  least  40,000  regulars,  including  6000  or  7000  cavahy, 
and  a  body  of  irregular  horse,  that  cannot  be  estimated*^  at 
less  than  20,000  men.  Can  there  be  a  doubt  but  that  the^ 
great  annie9  are  quite  competent  to  subdue  any  force  which 
could  be  brought  against  them.  If  the  enemy  acted  in  large 
bodies,  the  necessity  of  providing  resources  for  thdr  sup* 
p(»t  would  soon  enable  us  to  iDome  up  with  them,  and  if 
they  divided  we  should  divide  also,  and  subdue  thiem  in 
detail ;  but  it  is  time  to  shew  the  total  impossibility  of  such 
a  combination. 

The  country  n^r  which  the  authority  of  these  predatory 
powers  is  spread  may  be  computed  to  be  upwards  of  six 
hundred  miles  in  length,  and  in  aome  parts  nearly  four  hun- 
dred in  breadth ;'  it  is  intersected  everywhere  with  high  ranges 
of  mountains  and  deep  rivers,  and  the  characta*  of  the  ruler 
under  which  it  has  been  oppressed  has  had  the  eflect  not  only 
of  inultiplying  forts,  but  of  making  evary  village  a  stronghold. 
The  natives,  from  the  Rajpoot  prince^  who  resides  within  his 
fortified  capital^  and  the  Grasiah  t  lord,  who  still  maintains 

*  The  Mjtore  hone  amoant  to  4000,  those  of  the  Nizam,  under 
£aropean  officers,  to  6000,  and  the  Poonah  gov«rniiient,  under  tli^ 
recent  treaty  we  hare  concluded  with  it,  will  furnish  a  still  more  nu- 
merous quota,  and  these  are  independent  of  the  force  of  irr^ulars 
which  the  nobles  of  these  governments  are  obliged  to  furnish,  and 
Vhich,  though  not  so  availiCble,  may  be  calculated  as  at  least  douMe 
tn  number  to  the  corps  stated.  This' calculation  is  made  on  the  sa^K 
position  that,  besides  7000  or  8000  irregular  liorse,  under  Eagfish 
efficers,  we  could  command  the  immediate  senices  of  at  least  18;000 
belonging  to  petty  rulers  and  chiefs  under  our  protection. 

t  The  Grasiahs  are,  like  the  Bheels,  original  inhabitants,  who, 
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an  independence  amid  his  inaocessible  mountains,  down  to 
the  Foteil^  or  head  man  of  a  village,  pay  neither  tri- 
bute nor  revenue  to  his  Mahratta  or  Mahomedan  lord, 
exc^t  when  the  latter  sends  a  force  powerful  enough  to 
extort  it..  The  consequence  is,  that  the  armies  of  Sindia, 
of  Holkar,  and  Ameer  Khan^  and  of  the  Pindarics,  wheti 
x^t  on  distant  expeditions,  are  constantly  scattered  over 
this  tract,  collecting  and  enforcing  their  real  or  pretended 
rights.  There  is  a  petty  war  in  every  district,  sometimes 
with  the  chief  against  his  vassal,  at  others  between  the 
troops  of  the  two  chiefs  whose  claims  upon  the  same  person 
come  in  collision,  and  not  unusually  between  the  troops  of 
the  same  ruler  whose  leaders  are  at  variance,  and  whose 
feuds  and  quarrels  he  cherishes  as  a  source  of  his  strength. 
Precarious  as  resources  collected  in  this  manner  must  be^ 
they  are  all  the  state  has  to  depend  upon  for  its  suppcHt; 
and  the  mutinous  and  disorderly  armi^  which  are  employed 
on  these  expeditions,  look  to  their  sudcess  as  the  only  hope 
they  have  of  their  arrears  being  liquidated.  The  conse^ 
quence  of  this  state  of  affairs  is,  that  each  at  the  com- 
manders of  these  corps  is  compelled  to  form  a  separate 
qonqexion  of  his  own  with  every  petty  ruler  or  chief;  whom 
he  is  either  directed  to  support  or  subdue  and  this  spreads 
through  the  whole,  not  only  a  variety  of  distinct  interests^ 
but  renders  systematic  the  prindples  of  discordance  and 
ipsubbi^din^tion  among  the  higher,  as  well  as  the  lower 
classc&iof  these  armies. 

We  may  conclude  from  this  exposition^  of  the  truth  of 
^Mdi  I  hnagine  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt,  that 

iHkeddriTcn  inm  ihflr  lands  by  Mabomedan  and  Mahratta  inraders, 
sidbsMbjr*  plandec^  «r  by  exacting!  on  the  ground  of  their  power  to 
jiliBdttrt^!ai|Murtifikio(  Iherevemie  from  ^  village.  Their  righto 
aad.iphMTt^  o£  actian  ure  muf^  \im\td  ^  the  countries  that  once 
^clonged  to  ^hcni^XW*  Cpf^rt^  fnfff^  vol.  i.  p,  508,  ^c- 
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fte  predatory  powers  in  Malwa^  from  Sindia  down  to  the 
mndarie  chief,  are  so  divided  by  their  omistant  differences 
with  each  other,  not  on  points  of  speculatftB  or  remote 
interest,  but  regarding  their  actual  subsistenee  and  ttat 
bftfieir  adherents,  from  day  to  day,  that  tiiey  are  qcute 
incapable  of  any  sndi  combinalaon  as  has  been  stated; 
besides,  let  us  suppose  this  comUnation  determined  upon, 
how  will  they  proceed  to  carry  it  into  execution,  whoi 
every  part  of  those  territories  whicb  they  rule,  or  from 
which  they  exact  plunder,  will  revolt  the  moment  the  pre* 
i^ce  offeree  is  removed. 

Where  troops  are  withdrawn  from  countiies  in  audi  a 
state  revenue  must  ceajse.  Should  Sindia  recdl  his  corps 
flrom  the  vicinity  of  Jypore,  Kottah,  Joudpore,  and  Odi- 
pore.  Ameer  Khan  would,  in  his  own  name  or  Holkar^ 
collect  all  the  ttibute.  ShouMbe  also  abandon  his  positira, 
these  Rajpoot  princes  would  pay  no  one.  This  rule  is 
aj^licable  to  every  other  petty  state,  and  indeed  to  evetj 
head  man  of  a  village ;  and  who  can  t^ontemplAte  the  rie« 
ments  that  have  been  describe,  and  suppose  that  thqr  cas 
ever  blend  In  friendly  umon,  or  that  chiefs  like  Sindia, 
Holkar,  Ameer  Khan,  and  all  the  host  of  lesser  freebootos, 
should  stifle  thdr  feelings  of  hostility  to  eadi  other,  and, 
sacrificing  every  personal  consideration  and  interest,  incur 
the  hazard  of  immediate  destruction,  in  order  that  ^ey  may 
combine  on  the  general  principle  of  opposing  our  i^gnm* 
dizement ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  they  should  abandon  aK 
the  substance  of  their  power,  foi'  a  shadow  so  uaattivctive 
as  fliat  of  a  contest  with  the  British  government.  Of  a 
oombiaation  Hke  this  they  are  quite  inciqwhle,  even  if  we 
were  todrive  tibem  to  despair  by  deolarii^  our  intentioa  (o 
conquer  the  whole  of  tfieir  possessbns;  and,  under  pntatt 
drcumstances,  when  they  see  us  relaetantly  brou^t  iite 
the  field,  by  the  most  daring  and  repeated  oppressions, — 
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when  tbey  cannot  mlMincientaBd  the  motivts  upon  whuA 
ire  proceed,  thdr  union^  r^en  in  px>fewion,  oaiinot  be  antfe 
dpated  i  in  faet  it  is,  I  conedive,  quite  impossible. 

Though,  from  the  reasoiv  aBove  stated,  I  do  not  expect 
we  fliiall  ever  have  to  encounter  the  combined  Ibrce  of  ^ 
predatory  powers,  I  by  no  means  intend  to  state  we  nay 
not,  before  tMs  contest  terminates,  be  partially  involved 
with  each  of  them.  In  the  last  Mahratta  war  the  Qajab  of 
NagpiMre  was  not  displea^  at  the  defeat  of  Sindta's  army 
at  Assye,  and  the  ministers  of  the  latter  prince,  from  a 
sense  of  this  feding>  rejoieed  when  the  Bhonsekt  suffaBed 
m  similar  misfbrtune  at  Argham.  Hdl^u^  kept  his  bordeii 
of  plunderers  aloof  tiU  he  saw  the  power  of  his  rivals  re- 
duced, and  he  tfien  ventured  to  provoke  a  war,  in  whidi 
he  sustidned  a  sinnlar  &te.  Under  present  dircumetanoes, 
llioaid  Sbdia,  in  whose  t^ritories  our  ^operations  mfost 
commence,  and  who  from  this  eSrcnmstanoe  alone  we  are 
oampelled  to  force  to  an  early  dedaration  of  his  intentfenc^ 
pursue  so  desperate  a  course  as  to  act  against  us— 4t  is  not 
hnprcAMdble  that  the  £eunily  of  Holkar  qm^  endeavomr  to 
avdd  ndxing  in  the  coatca^  leaving  their  territories  to  foe 
occupied  by  tke  strongest,  whilst  Ameer  idian  ttMty  remain 
at  a  ^stance  in  Marwar,  premiMng  finendsMp  and  sup- 
port to  both,  wfule  he  r^nmns  neuter,  but  collects  abound 
Mm  so*  abody  of  plunderers  as  would  otjMge  us,  after 
>fc  had  subdued  flilidia,  and  drfven  tfee  Pindaries  tnm 
Malwa,  to  attack  hkn.  TMs  !  deem  die  naey  went  d^ 
affidrs  can  take,  and  even  tMs  presents  no  dai^r,  wfaMi, 
with  the  cdtomanding  means  wepossete,  we  flight  not  con- 
quer in  one,  or,  at  the  farthest,  iwo  years. 

O^ough  I  have  expressed  mysctf  in  a  strain  of  eonfi- 
denoe^  and  though  I  must  beH^ve  that  ogr  success  is  cer- 
taiuif  I  feel  that  we  sjiould  pot  comi»ence  a  contest  of 
this  nature  without  b^ing  prepared  for  reverse,    ynforer 
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seen  diAtuhieg  may  arise,  and  the  pressiure  tipoD  cw 
finances  may  be  greater  t&an  is  at  present  caieolaidd ;  but  it 
18  a  80ene  on  iviiioh  we  flhoold  not  ettter  trithocit  a  ireckdit* 
tioB  to  peitoevere  tillit'  is  brought  to  an  hoaoitirable  omolu- 
son.  It  is  pi^obaMy  the  last  wtat  with  any  native  fiower  of 
ccmsequeiioe  in  whidi  we  shall  be  engaged;  and  to  be 
failed,  or  to  ban^e  Our  purpose  inoomplet^y  executed^ 
might  prodnce  A  re^^ietioii  of  no  cooonoa  tuituipe*  { 

I  think  I  may  asserti  after  a  caiefiil  penissl  of  the  ychtf 
minous  dociiments  ihrttten  upon  thn  subject,  within' the 
last  four  or  £ye  years,  that  there  is  hardly  a  plan  I  have 
proposed^ .'or  a  suggestion  I  havts  offered,  that  has  not, 
within  that  p^od,  been  brought  fcnrward  in  some  shapb  or 
olh^  to  the  notice  of  the  supreme  govemm^fit.  The  si* 
milarity  of  sentiment  of  the  pcdi^cai  residents,  whose  atua^ 
tions  g«?e  them,  beyond  all  others,  the  n^eaiiB  of  jodgifi^ 
this  question  in  a  very  remarkable  fact ;  and  though  these- 
piiUio.officers  were  fuHy  aWare  of  the  earnest  desire  of  Uie. 
government  they  served  to  abstain  from  aH  intttcfieKiwe 
wiA  the  predatory  powers  in  Malwa^  they  have  •oontmued 
to  represeiit  the  baneful  codsequences  dP  sudr  a  ooume,  «nd 
to  reeomraendthe  most  active  exertion  of  our  policy  and  our 
annS'tQ  avert  the  dangers  with  which  we  were  threadeoed, 
Tb^  have  differed  slightly  as  to  die.  mode  at  inter£ar«' 
ence,  but  they  are  cconj^ely  agreed  as  to  the  imperative 
nature  of  those  drcumstanoes  wUdi  caH  for  this  proceed* 
ing;  and  though  these  pubEc  officers*  are  alike  distm* 
guished  for  their  intelligence  and  independ^ce  of  imnHj 
the  remote  stations  at  which  they  reside,  the  differanoe  of 
scenes  in  which  they  are  placed,  of  their  per^cmal  cha« 
meters,  the  opposite  views   which  men    of  talent  often 

♦  The  Honourable  Mr.  Elphinstone,  Mr.  Russdl,  Mr.  Jenkins, 
Mr.  Metcalfe,  Mr.  Strache^,  and  Captain  Close,  arc  the  puhlj^  olicers 
here  alluded  to. 
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take  of  Hbesame  SMbject,  and,  abojire  all^  when  that  is  one 
of  fsp^ulative  policy,  renders  it  impowfale  to  account  for 
tlnir  extraK»di]iary  agreeiaent;  on  tbis  pcnnt  on  any  ground 
hiit^Hie^.  ^^its  plain  and  obvious  necessity.^  I  certainly 
think  thttli  tbeconunuHicatioDB  wbich  these  able  officers  have 
made  oib  tbis  subject,  wbfetber  we'jconsider  the  information 
tbey  have  ccflectBd>  or  the  light  thrown  upon  that  by  their 
experience  and  judgment^  form  a  body  of  the  most  condu* 
siye  evidence  that  it  is  possible  any  government  eould  re- 
quire^ to  form  its  decision  upon  a  political  question  of  mag<- 
nitudeJ 

.  'With  respect  to  myself,  I  can  only  say  that  I  brought  a 
mind  Uy  the- consideration  of  this  question  that  had  nabias 
but  that  which  it  had  recently  imbibed  from  a  knowledge  of 
the  anxious  desire  of  the  public  authorities  in  England  to 
fv^oid  war^  and  if  that,  from  the  outrages  of  the  Pindarics, 
should  beeome  inevitable,  to  narrow  its  sphere  as  much  as 
posrible,  and  to  bring  it  to  a  conclusion  as  soon  as  we  could, 
coBMtenlly  with  our  honour  and  security.  I  could  not  but 
concur  m  the  general  principles  whidi  dictated  this  desire, 
as  «o.oQe  was  ever  more  aware  than  I  am  of  the  positive 
evil  thai  must  result  from  any  measures  that  produce  even 
a  temporary  derangement  of  our  finances.  Under  sudi 
impressions,  nothing  could  have  induced  me  to  recommend 
the  Tigefous  course  of  proceedings  I  have  done,  but  the 
pevsuaskn  that  it  aSbrds  the  only  raticmal  h<^  we  can  en- 
tertain of  avoiding  war  with  those  powers  who^  fixmi  the 
cbaiaoter  of  their  government,  are  likely  to  support  the 
Pindarics ;  or,  if  that  proves  inevitable,  of  bringing  it  to 
speedy  and  honourable  conclusion.  After  all,  it  is  not  un- 
lUiely  my  qpinioas  may  be  erroneous— I  can  only  say,  that 
every  fact  and  argument  upon  which  they  are  grounded 
has  been  freely  stated,  and  that  I  have  communicated  my 
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wfjitiiiitptt  wHh  that  sinoeritj  and  fi^eedoBiy  wUdi  yonr 
liOTdbUp^s  kindiieM  andoonfidenoe,  and  the  natttte  and  im- 
pertaaae  of  the  aabjeet  demanded. 

I  have  the  booour  to  be, 
MyLoid, 
Tour  Lordflhip*s  moet  obedient 
bumble  servant, 

J.  Malcoi>m> 

Fort  St  George^ 
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NaEBATITE   of  the   PaOCBSDINGS    of   BHieADIEE* 

GnnsKAL  Malcolm^ 

From  ike  16rt  of  January  iia  fhe  90tt  of  June,  1818, 
tnehiding  those  connected  mik  tke  submission  aind 

abdication  Of'^  PaISHWAH   fiADJBROW. 

To  render  this  narrative  more  clear,it  is  necessary  to  preface 
it  with  some  short  remarks  on  the  condition  of  Central 
India,  which  bad  been  recently  subdued  and  occupied  by 
the  British  troops. 

After  the  peace  with  Mulhar  Row  Holkar,  wUdi  took 
place  on  tibe  6th  of  January,  1818,  die  Commander-in- 
chief,  Sir  Thomas  Hislop,  proceeded  south,  lea^g  Briga- 
dier-general Makohn  in  command  of  all  die  troops  <^  the 
Madras  army  north  d  the  Taptee.  That  officer  first  em- 
ployed himsdf  in  efforts  to  promote  the  tranquillity  of  the 
western  fronder  of  Marwar.  Jeswunt  Row  Show,  the 
rebellious  chief  6f  Jowud,  submitted  to  him,  when  encamped 
«t  NiBiahera,  upon  the  14th  of  Felmiary ;  and  Kurreem 
S3ian,  tihe  celebrated  Pindaric  leader,  gave  himself  up  on 
die  foHowing  day.  Brigadier-general Makolm, cm  theSSrd 
of  FcSbrusry,  sent  the  principal  part  of  his  force  to  Mahid- 
pore,  and  proceeded  lumself  with  a  Eght  detachment  to  die 
ooort  of  Mulhar  Row  Holkar.  After  the  object  of  his 
▼int  to  that  court  was  ccnnpleted,  he  inarched  to  Mahidpore, 
and  jomed  the  ^Bviaon.    From  diat  he  moved  to  Oqeen, 
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where  the  Bombay  troops,  under  Major-general  Sir  William 
Eier^  were  then  encamped.  On  the  ISth  of  March  the 
latter  force  moved  for  Guzerat,  leaving  Brigadier-genend 
Malcolm  a  strong  native  brigade,  and  some  battering  guns. 
The  Brigadier-general  immediately  made  arrangements  for 
restoring  tranquillity  to  the  country,  which  continued  to  be 
infested  by  loose  bands  of  freebooters,  and  by  those. here- 
ditary bodies  of  plunderers  who^  driven  from  their  lands  by 
the  Mahrattas,  had  taken  shelter  in  forests,  mountains,  and 
atroDgholds,  and  for  half  a  century  had  continually  disturbed 
the.p^aace.  of  the  country  by  a  petty  and  harassing  warfare 
upon  its  inhabitants*  The  most  dreaded^ of  these  tribes  in 
this  part  of  Malwa  were  the  Sondees,  or  inhabitants  of 
Sondwarrah,  the  name  given  to  the  tract  which  stretches 
from  Aggur  to  the  Chumbu],  cast  and  we&t^  and  from 
n^r  BiMupoorah  to  Oojeen,  north  and  south.  The  poMtioa 
of  this  tract,  and  the  number.^  *  and  fame  of  dicse  pluiu 
d«9?9rs9  rej^uijTcd  that  a  serioii^  effort  should  be  made  to 
reduce  them.  The  country  they  infested  belonged  to  Hoi- 
kar,  Sindia,  Zalim  Singh,  Rajah  of  Kottah,  and  Tukoje^ 
Puar  I^)ah  of  Dewass.  Every  arrangement  was  made  to 
secure  th^  benefit  of  a  combined  and  simultaneous  attack  on 
these  fred)ooters.  The  few  troops  Ilolkar  could  give  t^ 
this  service  were^t;  our  dijjposal  From  Sindiaj  wiio  fartn- 
nately.  had  onJ^  one  province  in  Sondwarrah,  (that  of  A^. 
gur,J|  much  was  not  to  jbe  expecietl :  but  Brigadier-gcnerid 
Mal(x>lin  loolfed  for  every  ai3sistance  from  Zaltni  Singhj 
Bajah  of  Kottah,  who  j[)ossessLd  several  of  thq  finest  of  those 
districts  that  were  to  be  rescued  from  the  predatory  incur- 
flions  o^  the  Sondees,  apd  who  had  prepared  a  most  efficient 
force,  under  one  of  his  b^vest  ofilccrs,  for  co-operition  ii| 

'    *  mi.     r.      J  .t*    '     '••'■•  'if»'i'..    Irrri--    -,i|r    u,    Irijiicf 

•  The  Sondcca  qould  asg^mble  i^rly  two  thmsand-hone,  roaiw.of 
whom  were  remarkably  well mounteZ     '"  ''  '^ "''^  -r'<--ntj"1T.a,'» 
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this  object.  The  Rajah  of  Dewass  was  alike  destitute  of 
power  either  to  obstruct  or  forward  this  measure;  but  his 
disposition  was  quite  friendly. 

Brigadier-general  Malcolm  assigned  the  reduction  of  Soild- 
warrah,  and  of  those  chiefs  in  the  vicinity  by  whom  its 
plunderers  were  likely  to  be  assisted,  to  the  Bombay  brigade, 
with  six  hundred  irregular  horse  under  Lieutenant-colonel 
Corsellis,  who  was  directed  to  move  down  the  Chumbid 
from  Nolye,  and  to  attack,  if  they  were  riot  giVen  up,  the 
strongholds  on  and  near  the  banks  of  that  river;  while  a 
detachment,   consisting  of  a  battalion  of  Madras  sepoys 
commanded  by  Major  Moodie,  after  being  joined  by  some 
battering  guns,  moved  from  Mahidpore  oh  the  11th  of 
April^  in  co-operation  with  Mehrab  Khan,  the  commander 
of  the  troops  of  the  Eottah  Rajah,  agzunst  those  fbrtresses 
which  were  more  in  the  centre  of  the  province.     Lieutenant 
Low,  first  political  as^stant  to  Brigadier-geiferal  Malcolm^ 
with  a  troop  of  cavalry,  one  company  of  Sepoys,  and*  1000 
of  Holkar'^s  horse,  was  sent  to  aid  in  these'  operations,  and 
to  negotiate  amicable  settlements  with  such  of  the  cbiefs  ais 
were  disposed  to  submit.     The  principle  upon  which  these 
settlements  were  directed  to  be  made,  is  distinctly  stated,  in 
the  letter  from  Brigadier-general  Malcolm,  to  the  Grovemor- 
geperal,  under  date  the  10th  of  May,  "  The  engagement^** 
he  observes,  ^'entered  into  through  our  mediation,  by  Holkair 
and  ^alim  Singh  with  the  chief  of  Lalghur,  the  principal  of 
the  freebooters,  I  deem  the  most  important,  not  frdm  its 
reducing  that  formidable  leader  from  a  state  of  dangerous 
power,  but  as  it  exhibits  the  consideration  with  which  w^ 
are  disposed  to  treat  those,  whose  habits,  however  indefen- 
sible  in  an  abstract  view,  are  to  be  in  a  great  measure  attri- 
buted to  the  general  condition  of  that  lawless  society  of 
which  they  formed  a  part.  Where  the  ntler  that  claimed  his 
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obedfence  drew  his  resources  from  acts  of  violence  and  nu 
pinet  oppoation  became  legitimate,  and  retaliation  could 
hardly  be  condenmed.  It  was  the  practice  of  the  superior 
govemment,  wfaenerer  it  had  the  power,  to  plunder  and 
destroy  all  Aoae  who  had  usurped  upon  its  weakness,  while 
the  latter  waited  a  moment  c^  returning  imbecility  or  divi- 
•ioD  in  its  ooondls  to  take  their  revange.  I  found,  when  I 
flnt  coolemplated  the  setUement  of  Soodwarrah,  our  allies 
n^yr;^!^  that  we  diould  become  the  instruments  of  extirpat- 
ings a  tribe  whom  they  represented  to  be  (and  who  actual^ 
w^re  upon  the  principles  they  acted  towards  them)  incorri- 
fpkie;  but  I  have  endeavoured,  and  not,  I  trust,  without 
-suooesi^  to  instil  into  their  miiids  the  seeds  of  a  bettar 
^tystsm,  which^  whfle  it  puniAes  hardened  offenda^  with 
umeknting  rigour,  throws  wide  the  door  to  those  who  are 
disposed  to  change  their  hahits,  and  to  partake  of  the  be- 
nefits wUfji  utt  offered  to  fdll,in  the  prospect  of  general  and 
^pannanent  tranquilKty.^ 

The  various  attacks  upon  Ae  Sondees  who  refused  to 
^bmit  were  attended  witlf  complete  success.  In  the  space 
of  six  weeks  thirteen  stronghcMs  were  taken,  and  five  of 
them  rased  to  die  ground.  The  freebooters  had  no  safety 
but  in  ^jiig  to  a  distanee,  but  wherever  they  went  they 
found  themselves  pBoscribed  as  enemies  to  the  English  go- 
vernment, and  to  protect  them  was  to  provoke  its  vaigeance. 
-This  produced  sodi  mis^y,  that  they  came  in  one  after 
anotbei^  giving  up  their  horses,  accordmg  to  the  teims 
prescribed,-  and  obtaining  leave  to  cultivate  those  fields 
which  diey  had  so  long  left  sterile,  to  follow  what  th^y  had 
jEbimd,  in  troubled  times,  the  more  profitable  pursuit  of 
phmder. 

Thb  service,  on  which  the  English  displayed  their  usual 
discipline  and  coun^  was  marked  by  a  most  gallant 
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acbievaoeiit  of  the  troops  of  Zalim  Singh,  tiie  Biyah  o£ 
Kotta|i,  in  an  attack  upon  the  village  and  fortress  of  Nar« 
niUa.  They  had  vary  light  artillery  *,  and  the  breach  was 
very  ii^pevfeot,  but  their  bmve  and  veteran  commanderj> 
Mthrab  (haHf  fearing  the  garrinn  ought  esci^pe  during  the 
ni^t,  ordered  a  storm.  The  resistance  was  deqpcxatei  the 
breach  proving  almost  impracticable;  but  the  attack  was 
continued  jbf  two  hoursi  and  all  obstacles  at  length  oveiw 
oi^me  by  the  persevering  courage  of  the  assailantsi  more 
than  two  hundred  of  whom,  with  several  officers  of  rank« 
irere  kiljed  and  woiinded*  Nearly  the  whole  ^f  the  garrison 
yrere  put  to  the  sword* 

*  ,  Kauder  Bufcsh,  the  principal  of  the  Holkar  Pindarie% 
with  sereral  of  the  other  chiefs  of  that  tribe^  had  given 
thems^ves  up  to  Brigadier-gai^ral  JMakolmi  and  had  been 
9ent  iprith  l^uneem  Khan  to  Hmdustan,  to  be  settled  in 
Gimickpoor,  far  from  their  fonaet  haunts  and  adhe* 
rents.  Accounts  had  been  received  that  Cheetoo  and 
m^iini  the  two  only  remaining  leaders  of  any  consequence^ 
hadgone  toBhppauI^  to  deliver  themselves  up;  but  this  was 
soon  fioUowed  up  by  intelligence  that,  not  liking  the  terms^ 
they  had  fled,  and  returned  to  the  woods  and  fiEUtnesses  on 
tt^banksof  the>Nerbudda«  Brigadiei^general Malcolm eon- 
•iderii^  that  their  re-essemUing  U9j  foUowers  would  be  at- 
tended with  the  worst  consequences,  moved  south,,  m  the 
)^  of  .April,  with  three  ba^alioosof  ^qpoys^  a  rqgimeBt  of 
cavalry,  and  two  thousand  irregular  horse.  He  advanced 
hii^^self  on  Banglee,  dirept^  Colonel  R*  Scojbtp  with  a 
strong  detachment,  on  Indcwt  from  whence,  aa  well  as 
Bapglee,  detachipents  were  pushed  into  the  forests  in  all  di* 
rections.    Rajiin  gave  himself  up,  while  Cheetoo  succeeded 

*  Tke  hurgett  csUbre  was  a  fottTHnd-hslf  peondsr. 
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wMi  great  difficulty  ia  eacaptng  across  the  Nerbudda^  widi 
ten  or  twelve  adherents.  •  i  ^ 

The  diiefs  who  rule  the  tribes^  or  radi^r  the  ioUber»that 
iidiabit  the  banks  of  the  Nerbudda,  from  HilMlea  to  Mab|^- 
ser,  had  long  aided  die  Pindaries,  and  the  armjT  of*  Sk 
Thomas  Hislop  had  been  attedced  as  it  passed  their  faiUs. 
On  its  march  to  the  southward  every  pains  were  taAuaifat 
this  period  by  Brigadi^-^general  Mi^hn,  and  the  offieers 
under  him,  to  oondliate  thdr  diiefs  and  these  foUowers;  at 
the  same  time  they  were  threatened  with  esemplary  punidi- 
ment  if  they  continued  to  protect  the  Pindaries,  or  ecai- 
mitted  the  slightest  outrage,  dther  upon  the  camp-ibl- 
lowers  or  the  inhabitants-  of  the  country.-  T%e  success  of 
these  measures  was  complete.-  Many  of  the*  Findaries, 
whom  they  had  concealed,  were  cMivered  up  with  thdr  &•> 
mihes  and  horses ;  and  though  our  troops  and  convojrs  tra- 
versed this  country  in  every  direction,  and  in  the  smaBest 
parties,  not  one  instance  occulted  of  attadc  <nr  even  rob- 
bery, and  every  chief  came  into  Biigadieiugeneral  Mai- 
cdm's  camp,  to  endeavour  to  cultivate  his  friendship,  and 
to  establish  the  claim  of  early  submission  to  the  BritiA  go- 
vernment. 

The  extinction  of  the  Pindarics,  the  great  success  of  our 
arms,  the  change  made  in  the  predatory  government  of 
Holkar,  the  expulsion  or  conversion  into  peaceable  sulijects 
of  the  Sondees,  and  the  complete  intimidation  c^  the 
plunderers  on  the  Nerbudda,  had  raised  the  reputation  of 
the  British  government  in  this  quarts  as  high  as  it  was 
possible ;  and  the  return  of  the  inhabitants  to  villages  whieli 
had  been  deserted  for  many  yearsj  and  the  csommencement 
of  cultivation  in  every  quarter,  proclaimed  the  character  of 
that  confidence  which  had  been  established. 

The  dispersed  plunderers,  and  the  discontented  part  of 
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the  mUitAT^  i^pulation  were  at  thb  period  (the  beginning 
of  May)  gratified  by  a  report,  apparently  6n  a  good  found- 
ation, that  th^  Paishwab,  aided  by  Ram  Been,  a  k^bd 
^nef'of  theHolkargorrehHnentv  and  many  oChen,  memt  to 
enter  Maiwa.'  Brigadier-g^fiei^l  Makolm  immediately  le- 
inforced  th^  con^Dy  that  was  marditn^  to  the  Deckan  from 
IHndia  with  the  guns  <»q)tured  at  Mahidpore,  and  die  re- 
msiidng  kick  and  bounded  of  the  Comlnandn'-iD-chiefa 
army ;  aad^  at  the  same'  time,  sent  «  battalion  of  sepoys, 
under-  Lientenant-colonbl  Smith,  Ui  Muiidlesir,  m  small 
ftrt  (beknging  to  the  Paidiwah)  on  the  Nerbudda, 
^thin  tfared  mileB  of  Chouly  Mohyser,  directing  hint 
to  take  •  poetosion  of  it,  and  place  posts  at  the  fofds  id 
its  TicMty.  '  This  settice  was  effected  without  opposi* 
tfov,  and  g^e  sli«ng4h  at  an  essential  point.  Thought 
certain  accounts  i^  been  rfoehnedithat-Badjemw^a  army 
was  letraating  in  a  north-westerly,  direction,  JBrigadier- 
^emlHalooim^^rected. die  escort  with  the  guns,  which 
lie 'had  etrengthen^  to  twelve  companies  of  natiye  infantry, 
Smr^dd  pieces,  And  siaiten  hundr^  irr^^uli^  horse,  to 
ppotfeed .  by  Burrbwfeflafoie  to  Javli¥ilu  He  ixmsidered 
that  in  the  state  the  Paishwah's  army  must  be  in 
.«fter  their  defeat  and  fligbty  they  could  not  venture  to 
attack  such  a  corps*  The  event  proved  that  the  ccm* 
dttSMm  inras  correct*  Badjerow  was  within  a  short  ctis- 
timce  of  this  foroe  on  the  6th  of  May,  but  evidently 
too,  solidjUms  fi>r  his  own  safety  to  tlunk  of  endangering 
that  of  others;  and, the  distance  which  in  his  rapid  fli^t 
he.luid  gained  upon .  Bdgadier-general  Doveton's  forced 
placed  him  for  the  .mon^nt  at  ease,   and  he  encamped 

*  Badjerow  had  been  routed  by  Colonel  Adams,  and  obli|fed  to  By 
from  the  territories  of  Nag'pofe.  He  was  doselj  |nir8lied  by  Brigadier- 
freneral  DoTeton. 
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,0011  KABmATTTB  A«  [AW. 

4Mir  DboUuilc^  where  he  b^ipn  to  refresti  and  to  r^pci^H 
ibis  l^k^  md  dispirited  troops.  Brigadier-ganeiral  Mai* 
«d<a  1^^?^  this  iDtdligeooe  op  bis  airiyal  at  Mbfv»  a 
j^lao^  twelve  imle#  south-west  of  Indore^  which  he  had  fixed 
jqpoa  lor  his  pciocipal  cantonments  dut^ig  the  rornainyig 
pan  of  the  hot  season  and  the  iqyw)tinhing  rains.  He  im* 
jnediate^  ordered  lieut^iaiit^pQlQnel  Busselly  wfi^  a  xtiff^ 
jnmi  (4  ^^ahy^  to  proceed  to  Ilindia,  m^a:^  himt  aff 
Jwr  bdng  jaioed  hj  i^fi^  coiatisnies  of  tha  liattalion  in 
ganipon  at  that  M*  wd  three  hundred  Mysore  ^rae,  to 
^orm  a  detachment  ready  to  ac|  as  ^drpumstanoss  might  di? 
I3^t.  $ix  oompanies  of  sap<Qr»  ware  at  the  Mne  tipi9 
movfd  |o  Qpchpdi^  a  commanding  i^pot  on  tl^  t(^  of  the 
firhaut:  two  m^%  to  r^nforqe  Hindia;  oqe  to  guard  tJm 
paai  of  Peopqlda,  about  thirty  miles  to  the  weat  of  On- 
^bod^  i  wbilf  a  detadbment  of  tlnre^  companWa  was  ordimd 
to  guard  the  Ghauts  in  the  Dhar  eountiy,  and  a  ford  at 
Cbikulda*  on  the  Nerbudda»  about  fifly-Ave  milaa  wast  of 
|y(obys«r. 

,  l^hmei  anangonents,  and  th^  state  0f  alertneiis  in  wl»sb 
Itrifiidier^nm^  Malcohn  k^  the  remahider  of  his  leeesi 
made  it  abnast  iaqpossiUe  thatBadjeraw  aould  enter  Malw* 
m feroe ataay  pmnt on  this lioe»  wiiiiout  bei^g  atliDkedi 
and. to  secuM  against  bis  making  Mn  attenpl  to  oioai  thr 
N^iidda  to  the  eastwaad,  Biigadfer-^onecal  Watsoai  waa 
rf^quested  to  smd  what  he  could  spare  of  his  fi|^t  troa|m.. 
7he  gpnoral  complied  with  the  reqnisitian,  and  an  aflfeiiiit 
B^t  ecrps»  undsv  Major  Coaiing,  advanced  to  KotMy 
a  pbce  about  forty  miles  west  of  Huanqgabad,  omaqpleted 
tha.defmsive  arrsng^nents  to  cover  the  southern  frontier  of 

*  Dholkote,  a  place  six  or  seven  miles  west  of  Asseerghur*  and. 
twelve  or  Uiirteen  north  of  Bhurrainpore. 
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v.]  BADJBROWS  S17BBSND£B.  'CPH 

Malwa,  from  the  eastern  parts  of  Bhopaul  to  the  west  g^ 
the  territories  of  I>faar« 

Therevtved  hopes  of  the  fiEbebooterft  vhp^  though  sub* 
dtted,  were  sdll  scattered  over  Mahra— the  du^coatoul 
Irindi  the  late  fSaamgea  had  create^  ia  mirehcrni  iHiyii 
«lx>v6  all,  the  imcertamty*  of .  the  Ifaie  of  poKey  thai  Siiul4 
mtgfat  pursue,  and  the  knowlec^e  that  ti^e  greats  f^ 
it  Ms  pro^ndal  gOTOmors,  aod  aheicBt  every  Mft))ri|$ta 
oAe&t  either  m  his  or  H<dkar%  ^^erttumt^  dM»|»h04 
iwDiiaaeats  hostile  to  oiiir  hiterests^-^-Hrendensd  H  pf  t^ 
utmost  impcmadoe  that  smry  effort  lAt^idd  be  ma4(»  tQ 
prevent  the  Faishwah  eHtering  a  oaunttj  ^i  l^hiish  Ms 
presence  was  cortam  to  spread  ag^io  ftho  flam«  (tf  diMpr4 
and  war*  * 

Bi%adier^fieiieiiBl  Makolm  reei^iiml  toBptiuts  that  vm- 
keels  or  envoys  from  Ifae  Fassfawah,  wkb  m^MOf^  tm 
peaee,  wer^  witMn  two  marches  of  his  dEimp.  HehnioeH 
diati^  direetcd  that  he  should  be  penattted  to  ndvan^ 
Imd  Anund  Row  Jeswunt,  and  two  other  vabe^  <^harg^ 
with  a  letter  from  Badjerow^  reached  the  Br^adieir-geperal'f 
eaaap  at  Mhow,  late  at  night  on  die  16tb.of  May.  T^ 
letkr  was  erpresdveol  the  Faidiwah's  wish  for  peace,  an4 
sequestmg  particularly  that  Genecal  Malcolm  (whom  l^p 
styled  one  of  Ms  oldest  and  best  friends)  would  findertakf 
Ae  oAee  of  re-establishing  a  good  amder$tmding  betwem 
him  and  the  British  ge^ermpent. 

Brigadier-general  Maleohn  had  a  Iqng  private  copfer^m)^ 
wMi  Ae  vakeels,  in  wMdi  th^  dueiy  endeavoured  to  per:^ 
i^de  him^  thaft  tiie  Paishwah  personidty  bad  alimys  b^n 
averse  to  the  war*^,  and  next  to  urge  as  mudi  as  posfliM^ 
that  the  IBirigadier-general  would  comply  with  Bad}eit>wV 

*  They  carried  this  arg^imieiit  to  the  extreme  of  adducing  his  eow-^ 
ar&e^  as  a  proof  of  Badjerow*8  aTersion  to  fight  the  Ecf^ish. 
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f^ti^t;  1)y  gditig  to  Me  him  in  his  camp.  .  With  thk  tlie 
Brigadier-geaeral  refused  to  comply,  because,  io  the  fysik 
pl*!^'  h6  tfidii^t  that  his  doii^  io  migfat  giVe  iu.  impfesr 
M&  of  a  solicitude  on  our  part  for  peace,  ivfaioh  vould  h«i6 
an  injuriowi  tettd^y ;  and,'  in  the  aeoondvit  would  poeveoi 
his  bdiig^iA)le  to  diit«ct  those  dispodtianft  of  his  troops  that 
^tste  necesttirf,  ehher  to  intunidate  Badjeiow  into  suhwi^ 
tttM,  oiP  to  pursue  his  amy  with  success,  in  the  eveUt  ^ 
ihli  iiegotiiUioiK  bebg  broken  off.  With  {he  view,  hoirfvett 
of  shewing  due  consideration  fear  diis  princess  {eelings,  and  fif 
giving  him  confidence  to  act  upon  die  overture,  as  wdla^  to 
jgMn'die  best  information  diat  could  be  obtamed  oC  th^ 
li^tttel  state  of  his  army,  he  determined  on  sending  Idem 
fenaritliOW,  hisfirst,  and  Lieutenant  Macdonaid,  hislee^ 
eond  political  assistant,  to  the  Paiahwah's  camp<  He  ba4 
fiM3«idt(^  iiiformed  the  vakeeb' t^  then:  master  nHvslfire^ 
p4ii  iumsdf  to  abandon  hk  Arotie,  and  to  quit  tteDeekani 
tis  i^haf  had  ocettrred,and  partknilarfy  the  prockMnatM  whiA 
tiadfecentfy  been  iaslied  (and  under  whidi  we  bad  oooi^ied 
bis  country,)  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  Eiq^  gfi^r^m^ 
itieAt  to  recede  firm  a  measure  quite  essenljajl  to  Ute'pea^ 
of  India.  Brigadkr-^^enetal ,  Makohn  wrote  to  the  PfW^ 
wahf  that  he  had  eommunicated  fully  with  his  vake^.ai^ 
re^li^sied  him,  if  he  was  sincere  in  his  piMfeBsed  wish  fpr 
pea^e,  to  come  forward  Smmediatdy  with  Li^utenaat  I^ 
towards  the  Nerbudda,  accompanied  only  by  his-prinqyial 
^diieftj  and  proboBing  that,  on  his  doing  so,  the  brigRdie^ 
general  would  meet  him  unattended,  if  he  requiredat„4n4 
idilMaif  all  metiers  rs^pectkig  the  terms  mUfk  the  fiotj^ 
goverfltnant  were  willing  to  grant  to  him.  .h  r 

Th0  d^itf  .<d))ect  of  Lieutenasit  Low's  misgion  ^9^1%^ 
4^seertaiilb  the  actual  condition  of  the  Faishsiab,  aod>  thei^- 
verity  of  his  professions,  and  to  endeavour  to  haeten  his 
advance  t<^  meet  Brigadier-general  Molccdm ; ,  but  that 
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p4lk«r  Waft*  cU^ected  to  state  in  tbeftilktt  jopaniierjta^  ^a^tflff^^r 
thifr  ^rineiples  upon*  whkb  alone  the  brigadierTfj^Band  PQ^ 
agri^tb  negotiate.  These  waw^finit,  that  JBUi^epX)W(^hmhI 
liharidbtt  iiis  oontBtion ^ a aovcre^gn priace:  .mcoodiy^  ibat 
Im^ooqU'  not  bealbmed  to  leade  la  the  JDaokaiu 
"It'waa^also  tobe  stated  tfwt  he  would  be  exp^ct(^3Srf» 
pMtf  ^hls4skceiTtyy  to  give  up  (if  he  had  tb^  pow«r  t^ido 
fi(d)  Trimbucl^  IMngtia,  and  the  mitrderecs  of  Qapf^ 
¥aiighan  and  his  btotber,  two  (Aoers  who  had  bef^a  }pim^ 
teanly  massacred  at  Telligaum  *. 

'  Lieutemnt  Low  proceeded  on  the  18th  of  May,  afxaomr 
panied  by  the  vakeels.  He  took  the  route  of  Hundley 
in  otder  to  have  an  opportunity  of  taking  a  small  esco^ 
ftom  the  battalion  of  that  place,  under  the  command  of 
i^uteilanti^solonel  Smith* 

'-Onf  the  night  of  the  18th  intelligence  reached  Bciigadier^ 
gen^nd  Malcohn  of  Appah  Sahib  (the  Ex-Bigah  of  Nag; 
^^  hffving  escaped  from  confinement;  and  conceiving  it 
Yery  likely  that  this  event  might  make  some  alteration. in 
the^Paishwah^s  intentions)  further  instructions  were  sent  on 
^-(HMi  instant  to  Lieutenant  Low,  directing  him  to  «end 
Badj^row's  vakeds,  accompanied  by  one  or  two  native  agents^ 
In;  advance,  and  only  to  go  on  to  his  camp  in  the  event  of 
the  vakeels  returning  within  a  short  period  and  inviting 
bim,  on  the  part  of  their  master,  to  do  so.  Lieuteqapt- 
celonel  Smith  was  also  directed  to  cross  the  Nerbudda  with 
his  battalion  and  some  native  horse ;  and  Lieutenant  I^w 
was  ordered  to  accompany  diat  detachment  by  easy;  stagies, 
insteflfd  of  taking  only  a  few  men,  as  was  at  first  intended. 
The  object  of  this  change  was  to  enable  Lkutrnanl  lookwicl 
Smith  to  eo-openite  with  Brigadier-general  Doveton^  and 
Lientenant-colond  Russell,  in  pursuing  and  deslBoying 

*  Telligaum  is  a  village  wiUun  fifteen  milf  ?  of  Poonab. 
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Badjerow,  in  the  ev€td  of  Ms  resolTlng  agahi  t^  ttj  IM 
{brtuhe  in  tiie  field.  BrigacBer-general  MlJecAttl)  In  IM 
mem  time,  biititig  eontpleted  mme  inilitary  atnttigeditftiti 
fcir  pnerentitig  Badjerow'd  entering  Mdwa,  mcnred  #!tfi  A 
small  detachment  to  Mtincllerif ,  where  he  arrired  on  tiM 
iOtad  of  May. 

Sir  John  Malcohn,  fai  the  event  df  BadjeroVs  aAvandig 
^topos^  to  rcmdn  Aeat  Mundlerir,  and  keep  Wd  other 
corps  ((Except  Lieutenant-colonel  Smith's)  in  the  poritioiiB 
they  then  occupied ;  but  he  was  won  continced,  by  th* 
delays  of  the  vakeels  and  the  evasions  of  the  Faidiwafa, 
that  this  course  must  he  abandoned.  Re  had  heard  ci 
iSrigddier-general  Doveton's  airival  vrith  a  <^nadenlble 
force  at  Bhurrampore,  iVithin  fourteen  miles  of  Badje* 
row,  and  of  the  consequent  alarm  of  that  prince ;  >^rho^ 
Wowever,  instead  of  moving  at  once,  as  was  expected,  in 
the  dh'ection  of  Mundlesii-,  had  ohly  mardied  a  fe\^  mffes^ 
to  hiduce  Subadar  Syed  Hussein  •  (Sir  John^s  native 
id!de-de-camp)  to  forwahl  a  letter  to  BHgadier-general  Dov» 
ton,  Requesting  that  officer,  In  the  event  of  the  Paishwah^i 
tooving  towards  Brigadier-general  Malcolm,  to  refrain  frottk 
ttttabidng  him.  These  circumstances  made  the  latter  officeir 
determine  to  advance ;  and  he  at  the  same  time  dire^ed 
Lieu'tenant-colond  Russell  to  move  from  ChaJrwah  (the 
^plbsition  he  first  occupied)  to  Borgham,  tnearfng  his  corps 
te  guard  Against  any  attempt  of  Badjerow  at  esci^  to  (he 
north-east. 

'  Early  on  tfife  morning  of  the  SVth  of  May  Sh-  JcJiti 
^alcclhn  reached  Bekungong,  by  a  fortei  tnarch,  the  day 
aft^  the  arrival  of  Badjerow's  valceeJs,  who  had  been 
sent  in  advance,  and  had  returned  with   assurances  of 

*  This  gallant  and  sensible  native  officer  is  now  Subadar-major  of 
the  bod^-guanl  mt  Madras. 
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thflbr  mastet'B  toAcerity,  and  of  his  aiiidely  that  Lieutefiant 
Low  sboold  pvocead  to  hit  oaipp.  I'hiB  the  Brigadier 
gBOml  direstod  that  dBcer  to  do  immediataly,  and  aftet 
jtpMiBg  what  h*  bad  bafors  sUted  to  th«  irakada,  he  lokL 
tbem  they  might  see  from  Us  prdceedhig  that  there  was  tkb 
titiia for  dclay,aiid  lihat,  as  a  sincere  friend,  he  wMied  Bad- 
jacow  to  OGRKM  to  a  resolution  at  once^  eitheir  to  continue  the 
war^  Or  to  throw  hhnself  upon  the  clemeney  and  genefodty 
of  tiia  British  gof  ernmenty  as,  under  the  ciroumstances  in 
which  he  was  placed,  any  middle  course  was  destruction. 

Lieutenant  Low,  in  at&  interriew  he  had  with  Badjerow 
on  the  d9A  of  May,  the  day  of  his  arrival  in  that  princess 
camp,  found  he  omtiimed  to  expect  much  better  totns  than 
It  "wm  pofiedUe  to  grant  to  him.  He  was  stiH,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, c(»ifident  of  being  permitted  to  retain  the  name 
at  lemt  of  Fddiwah,  and  of  being  allowed  (though  with  very 
ijfcumsoribed  power)  to  reside  at  Poonah.  He  appeared  in 
A  state  of  great  alarm  about  his  own  personal  safety  in  the 
ptiposed  meeting  with  Brigadier^general  Malcolm,  and 
entreated  most  earnestly  that  the  troops  of  the  latter  might 
all  be  withdrawn  to  a  considerable  distance;  but  finding 
the  Br^dier-genend's  resolution  to  refuse  compliance  with 
these  demands  was  not  to  be  shaken,  he  at  last  consented  to 
come  to  Ehairee  (about  half  a  mile  on  the  plain  to  the 
north  of  the  mountain*pass  of  that  name)  on  the  1st  of 
Jfune^y  on  the  fdQowing  conditions  r^^ 

That  be  was  to  bring  two  thousand  men;  that  Bngadier- 
general  Makdm  was  only  to  bring  a  small  escort,  leaving 
Mb  finree  at  Metawul,  about  tennnles  off;  and  that  he  (Bad- 
jerbw)  should  be  permitted  to  retire  again  in  safety  to  hlsr 
own  camp  after  the  meeting,  if  be  should  widt  to  do  so. 

*  Tliis  meetios:  was  firdt  fixed  for  the  Slit  of  May,  but  afterwards 
put  off  hy  lautual  coii«eDt« 
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hii?.,|l;f^f^,a$,{tI>f),pUK^.anpdiiled  Amiit  Are^cAcbikwAiiOfl 
i^^^cf^Bftf .  P4glMdie|vftm«iSal  Malodm  anented-iiocii  HftHL'H 
w^ir^fKli^^lQpMttQdJ^y  the  t<4Kc«v»  o£  httl  fiiiii])y»^«^(  ht 
esocNTt  of  two  companies  of  Sepoy  $4'  .-•.•.      v^  i-tii" 

.T%  fff^  W^^  Tcpcmed  in  ^pen  Duitiaiv  wkfisi  )fe& 
pafi^^^oQiJ  tbe  coppluneotary  inquirie^rUfimdi  an^flflichc 
ooji^^^flpi^,    ^tf{c  afew  quout^  jBadjeyoy  iieyms^  Briffi  t 
die^^^^p^i;^  ifi^ccim  vould  r^re  with  hio&  tOiWoAMVTlsii(&rri 
This./^^(^];^ice  farted  hetween  two  and  three  hoiisei/dtifii^  ^. 
whii|9ti  Jbe,  .P;|isl^>(ri4),  d)?^   upon    Us  0ui|fartmie%i  ^and . 
the.jsitpa^on  to  which  he  was  reduced,  and  uncd  all  hi**^; 
elo(}i}^^.  (wluch.;ia  co^^der^ble)  to  exdte  pity  gb.  itbfir' 
mind  of.  Sir, Jc^Q  Malcolm,  by  app^^Uiig  to  their  fqw^/ 
friendship.  ^^He  ^pne  (he  observed)  remwned.«f  hift  thiw  . 
oldest  and  b^t  friends :  Colonel  Close  wag.dei^d,  andJC^nft- 
ral  ^jVellesley  in  a  distant  ^land.     In  this  hour  of  .diil^qp]^ 
and  distress,  flatterers  (be  said)  fl^>  and  old  tadhereotj^  evei^  >  .^ 
were  quitdng  him:,a  real  friend  wa&»  ihenefore»  hV(,f|i4y,^ 
stay.    jH^  believed  (he  added)  he  possessed  tjiat  trefm^>  * 
in    General  Malcolm,  and  that  he  had  sought  A.^nyetif^.., 
with  ^him  on  the  present  occasion  with  an  anxiety,  ffjcyx^ 
tioned  to  the  importance  that  it  had  in  his  mind  r  . .  jQ^nwL  ,  • 
Malcoli^^s  reply  to  his  address  went,  in  tb^  first  pla<£|  to 
explain  to  him  peraopally  (as  he  hi^  done  before  tbro^i^ . 
others)  the  only  terms  which  could  be  grontefdl,  ^iqing  e[fi^  * 
argument  to  satisfy  hi^  ^udgmient  that .  his,  LACSCqftaoK^;  (rf 
these^tern^s/^as  the  wisest  course  he,  could  pursu^^    H^fU;   • 
the  s^e  time^^t^ted^thflit  the  dedaoit  of  the  .Irtish  ^g^esf^ 
mentp,  as  ^t^  hfs  ^ahajodoning  all  claims  to  sovereigii^y^.  |Km  ,. 
irrevocable ;  and  that  it  would  be  completely  inocmastent 
with  the  character  of  a  true  friend,  if  he  was  to  fl^^ta*  Ba^- 
j^ow^s  "hopes  with  prospects  which  could  nev^,^]bie  ]cjf^j«^^  .- 
Briga<iier-general  Malcolm,  after  remarking  «<  that  thiftjHrAj; 
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A  mM^in  hniitt  ^Im»  Badjerow  must  shew  to  iHmt  degree 
l)9(pofflefltai  the  cdurage  and  tii*tQei  of  a  man,  hj  resigdng 
hinoelf  tM>  the  sHnidoii  to  wlfich  he  had  redact  hnnself,'* 
ooododfldby  dkftmotly  inf onnEing  him  that  no fhrther delay 
whatever  could  be  admitted. 

:(rhe  Hmks  at  this*  iiamidve  do  not  admit  of  a  ftrl  detail 
of  tins  leonftrenoe;  suffice  it  to  say  that  erery  point  was 
disoMEPedy  and  it  end^  in  Badjerow^s  entreating  that  they 
mighc  meet  again  next  day.  This  was  resbted  by  Briga£er- 
geodral  Mdoolro,  whopercdved  from  it  and  other  expres- 
sidnH  that  tlie  Paishwah^'s  mind  was  not  yet  made  up  to  sub- 
misiiott;  and  this  circumstance,  added  to  the  fact  of  his 
haVihg  the  day  before  sent  the  whole  of  his  property  into 
Asseerghur  *,  satisfied  the  Brigadier-general  that  not  a  mo- 
ment'was  to  be  lost  in  bringing  matters  to  a  close. 

Brijgddier-gen^ral  Malcolm  returned  to  his  tent  about  ten 
o^di6ck  p.m.^  and  thePaishwah  immediately  re-ascended  the 
ghaut,  where  he  had  some  guns  placed  to  protect  his  retreat. 
So  strotig  were  his  fears  of  an  attack,  notwithstanding  all 
the  endeavours  that  had  been  made  to  set  his  mind  at  rest 
on  that  pcHttt. 

Brigadier-general  Malcofan  immediately  sent  to  Badjerow 
the'fi^kming  schedule  of  an  agreement  foir  his  signature : — 

*^  1st.  That  Badjerow  shall  resign,  for  himself  and  suc- 
cessor, lOl  right,  title,  and  claim  over  the  government  of 
PoOnafa,  or  to  any  sovereign  power  whatever. 

**  Sod.  That  Badjerow  shall  immec&ttely  come  with  his 
famUy,  and  a  small  number  of  his  adherents  and  attendants, 
to  die  camp  of  BrigacBer-general  Malcolm,  where  he  shall 
be  received  with  honour  and  respect,  and  escdrted  safe  to  the 


,    ;f         .  '    ,    - 
♦  Jeswunt  Row  Bhovr,  the  governor  of  Asseerghur,  had  aided  the 

PaisliVah  ihyoiighout,  and  evinced  at  this  period  a  very  forward  aeal 
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oty  ^  BtMurflB,  or  taj  other  sacred  phoe  k  Hkrin^twi  liiflt 
Uie6oT«niar-gciieral  may,  at  hisrcquei^  fix  fae  hitimdAod 

«<Ml  OiiAooouiit  of  the  pcaot  of  the  DeAai^  aodilbe 
•dtanoed  alate  of  the  season,  Badjeroir  must  praeeed  t» 
Hindustan  without  one  day's  ddiy ;  but  Genecal  Makoha 
engages  that  any  part  at  hk  fiunily  that  may  he  left  behind 
shall  he  sent  to  fahn  as  eariy  as  posstblei  and  ercry  Ihai^ 
ginreD  to  render  their  joom^  speedy  and  coiiT«iiait»       . » 

<<4th.  That Badjerow  shall, on hiavduntarUyf^prfdngta 
this  arrang^nent,  receive  a  liberal  pennon  boon  &e  Com^ 
pair's  goyemment^  £01:  the  support  of  himsetf  and  family 
The  amount  of  this  pension  will  be  fi:(ed  by  the  GoTeiaMi-t 
gisneral;  but  Brigadier^genoral  Malceha  takes  upoa  hiiasqlf 
tf>  engage  that  it  shall  not  be  less  than  eight  laca  of  nqMs 
per  annum. 

^<Ab.  If  Badjerow,  by  a  ready  and  complete  fulfilaMit  of 
ifab  agreement,  shews  that  he  reposes  entire  confideMeia 
the  British  government,  tus  requests  in  favour  of  prinGJpal 
jageerdars  and  old  adherents,  who  have  been  ruined  hg 
their  attadunent  to  faun,  will  meet  with  liba:al  attentieik 
His  representations,  also,  in  favour  of  Brahmins  of  remade? 
abhr  oharaoler,  and  of  rel^us  estaUiAments  founded  or 
8U}^>ortedby  his  family,  shall  be  treated  with  regard* 

<<  6thi  Theahove  propositiomi  must  not  only  be  aoeepled 
by  Badjcnyw,  but  he  roust  pecsGoally  eome  into  Brigadie»« 
general  Malcohn^s  camp  within  twenty-four  hours  of  tUs 
period,  or  cbe  hostilities  will  be  reeosnmenced,  ahd  no  Ibr- 
tfaer  negotiation  will  be  ent^ed  into  with  him.^ 

These  propositions  were  forwarded  to  Badjennr  eariy  on 
the  morning  of  the  first  of  June,  with  a  messi^  that  no 
alteration  could  take  place,  and  not  the  slightest  delay  could 
be  permitted. 

As  twenty.four  hours  only  were  granted  to  Badjerow  to 
come  to  a  final  resolution,  every  arrangement  was  made  ta 
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Miick  him  8l  die  eKpimtioB  of  diatpificidf  indw^toittlif 
Jibi  bMddi^  off  th^  AegDlkdiHi. 

Thh  day  (dii  9d  of  June)  paned  in  conttMit  mMtogero 
ftom  the  Faiihwahy  atid  &om  hie  pdndpal  dlioer«  The 
hMtw^  as  the  onae  af^xwdied^  beeame  mamm  about  tkifr 
individual  iateroBtS)  attentioii  to  whicb^  Sir  John  Maloolm 
jnfimned  them,  conUl  alone  be  giytn  on  their  plramotii^ 
the  gtmt  objeet,  the  nilmiieiion  of  tiie  Paifhvah,  and  the 
teimiination  c^the  war. 

I'he  etate  of  afflurs  at  this  period  is  deeeribedin  Brig»- 
dler^general  Malcelm^s  despatdi  to  Mr«  Secreftfy  Adam, 
of  the  4th  of  June,  in  which  he  abo  gtres  an  aoooont  of 
Badjerow's  submisnon.  <^  It  would  fill  a  irolume,*"  he  ob- 
eerres,  '<  to  detail  the  particulars  jof  all  the  intrigues  wUeh 
occurred*  I  have  never,  in  the  course  of  my  dxparimcB^ 
witnessed  a  scene  hi  whidi  every  shade  c^  the  Indian  dui^ 
iBoter  was  more  strongly  displayed.  It  is  honourable  to 
die  Yinchoor  Jaj^eerdar,  tothe  Furrender chief,  and  the  mii^ 
nager  of  the  interests  of  the  Gbklafiunily,  tihat,  though  they 
profesKd  themselves  hii^less  of  every  success,  and  were 
oonvineed  by  my  arguments  that  Badjerbw  had  no  ehoiofe 
but  submission,  they  took  care  to  make  me  disttixstiy 
understand  (when  I  informed  them  that  their  only  claim 
MMed  on  the  soocess  of  their  influence  in  ptomoting  this 
meamure,)  that  though  they  would  use  every  means  of 
persuanon  and  remonstrance  to  efieet  the  end,  harrimese 
or  coercion  they  would  never  resort  to  \  I  told  them  sucAi 
conduct  was  not  required  of  them ;  I  respected,  I  adde4 
their  spirit  of  alli^pance,  but  the  mom^t  was  comewlmi 

•  TIm  vakeel  of  the  ViBcboor  chief  aai4»  tiiat  his  inttter*8  family  had 
served  that  of  the  Paishvah  for  five  generations,  and  bad  aliva^ 
spoken  boldly  to  him  and  his  ancestors,  but  noiv,  he  added,  that  fate 
(bukht)  is  upon  him,  ••  we  must  be  silent,  unmerited  reproaches  even 
have  remained  and  most  remain  unanswered .*" 
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tbcnrifaMttvitiiaiid'thbfieof  their f^rineeafikii  iisqttimi^M 
Mieddsbdiildbeputtoaniiiioiitaiid  ineftcttBJ>gliiifelfli 

mttUmmiid  wktod  nM,  ipAo  hid  bmigfat  B^emp  t4 
UtLpfeMUt  ilite^  to  oiwtpleie  Ms  dwlnustioB^  AniiriQMiQMj^ 
^wOd  be  Penned  imbecility,  and  'Um  tkejf^cbuld' 
irwd  neMiM*  eapcct  gnttiiude  fronr  their  ^rincey  mvcu 
deraddB^ftDmut ^  and,  to  oondude,  I  lold  tbenv-ffaipfal^ 
iiat  iftnleM  be  tame  to  mj  camp  nektt  day,  I  deansd^flle^ 
to<Uwwtiioreof-theiiiorth«irdaims.  AisiiidmdhHdfi'tfMf 
w«ft  I  ndthiag^  as  attached  adherents  to  a  M«  ptitiier^^^ 
migkit  hy  their  firmness  save  him  and  themsdrea  firatni  4oUd 
lidtt,  tliey  had  importance  for  a  moment,  bvftl  tkaly  tf 
tost^  woidd  never  retnm.  As  the  Takeeb  of  lAk^ViaAaot 
diief  and  Abba  Purrender  were  leavinj;  me  at  'uiuifln 
fitek^k^  on  the  night  <rf  the  Snd,  I  tddiheml  bum^ladje- 
vmr  iiad  sent  «ome  of  his  most  yahiAbk  pnpetty^^idl^ 
Aflseerghur  the  day  after  I  mrinred  at  Metawd^  which  %as 
■O'ppdaf  bf  confidence^  fieport  said  lie  meant^o  taheaefiagi 
there,  i  If  he  did  it  was  hn  last  stake,  uad  tf  they  pertatacd 
fano  Jk>  adopt  such  a  come,  they  and  their' fialrailiwrwdald 
merijtiall  the  min  that  would  fall  npon  their  )ieadi<  i'  When 
these  vakeds  left  camp,  I  permitted  one  of  my>9tkerft>ii^ 
^vethem,  secretly  and  as  from  himself,  a  copy -of  my  letter 
ef  die  day  before  to  Badjennr,  and  of  tiie  proposltienBtl 
had  aftred  for  his  aooeptanee.  They  perusfed  Aettii  U 
told  nMd^>  with  eagerness,  and  the  knowledge  of  tke'eaiialdai- 
ration  meant  to  be  giren  to  them,  in  the  ev«at  of'  a  aMie^ 
ment,  appeased'  lo  quicfctn  their  seal  in  ne  %K|^  de^soci 
Wlien  I^smissed  these  Takeels,  I  sent  fet^^an  agert^'tif 
'MnS^etoWf  whom  I  had  on  my  first  arrival  at  'Mete^iil 
ihvitedito  my  esmp,  and  permitted  to' lay  dawk^*  slid -send 
hiikamAiibt'in  >svery  dkciction,  in  order  to  alky  th^  kats  ttid 

♦  Po8tB.  "   f  Messen^rs, 
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f m^idom .  ei  Badjerovr v  vhh  r^inrd^  to  m^  kileiidtd  tnov^ 
mtiito  lindiaitadls^ffo^ilheve  >was  no  ground'  iokiiiiibidi}  I'  haii 
£n»fothe  first  More  featofiidure  €b8l)hi»exoMivtt1amKKljni 
It  Qmit'*toUi  tbbiiaaii  th(«t  he  mual  retutra  td  hb-BMit^ 
befOMildiiorJboger'l^efiiamiiiiiny  OMiipi  but  that 'iseaiiglif 
mite)n»'  say  that  I  didnoi  mean  ta  moirQ' tSl alifi'IcTcb^ 
matmcomiog*  I  should  them  tuav^  |o  near  Kbainie,riaB4 
BAd^ttf w^  if  he  iattnded  toaooept  the  term^muitkaffe 
tha-jhillBrtmd  encamp  iiaar  «^  Ic^fce  by  tiTielve  o\dbek.t  i 
atidie^Baae  tfane  told  him  to  inform  Bad|er6i<ry  that  Ckdodel 
Bteadl  had  mdiv^d  to  Bc»^«ni,  to  attack  iEmy  of  Triioo 
faud^jee'a  foUowers  in  that  quarter^  and  that '  Bi^ad^eOf 
geofwd  IHoiretoiH  whom  I  bad  infonned  of  B«4jer«w^s  muh 
Cor  Ibat  Iraebooter  beiiig  destroyed^  would  no  do«bt  mardA 
i^faaatt  faiin  to-momxw.  {         . 

xffr.i  had  Ju^t  heard  from  my  aanstant^  Lieuteiiailt  L«kv 
^Hkiom  I  <bad,  to  fiwnlitate  my  communication^  kq^  a  few 
nnlea  in!  advance^  that  the  messengerii  he  bad  sent  wilh  4it^ 
klA^andfiropontitmshad  retumedond  reppetuntedDad^'ow 
aaAiB  iofprdcMonfl^  but  in  a  very  vacillating  state  of  mind/ 
Uid^anxious^btfyondalldescrit^tioafer  another  diiy^s  debyj 
aartbi  Srd  of  June  was^  he  said^  an  unlucky  dajf  and^he 
badi  fldigiaut  oarenxmiet  to  perform  ci  the  moit  iBdis4 
penflJUe  natuo^  be&ce  he  could-  cmae.to  my  eamp^'^^I 
affimted-  lobe  very  indignant  at  this  oendnct;  I  dedmd 
XieutenantiLow  not  only  to  send  sway,  but  turn  biick  an^f 
fMKmMhciBg  to  >oi>mmubk»te>with  hjm.  from  Baa^^yt?^ 
bamp*  •  ItatTthesameorderedpartiea  of  horse  tOfOcimpy>tha 
roa4ft>to  mycamf),  to  (Nrevent  thera{^»rDfu:h4>f  any  m^sseo^sr 
irhat^ff^.  iHavi^g  adopted  tbese  8te|)6,  abeut^tfvd  <fdadk 
c^^t)^>Pi0Yai9g  ^.  theigird^  in  a  maim^  ap^blio.  Ibftt*  i 
Hm^lt^y  wp^yiirff^]iBi^ti9w>thrmigh  many.abanbeby^ 
g^^f^  i^lldy^cTi^kN^k^fand  ^apbed  .this  ground  ^'abou^nikift'' 


jj,'  ♦  Near  Kairec. 
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^•ikmi  «fter  Asmnd  Row  Jeswunt  eame  nesr  iM,  iii  a 
8t«te  of  modi  trepidttdoii;  I  wAxd  him  where  wefe  hti'ph>* 
niiMBdf  dnoerky,  aad  bade hiin  return.  He  Midt  ^  Thk  iiim 
uBltleky  Aay.^  I  i^ed,  ft  woald  pio^  a  moat  uiilfBeky 
6M  ibr  Ma  iiifisiH*»  HhediAhdl  eome  in^  <  I  melui  evoy. 
thing  kind/  I  added,  ^  to  Badj^tiw,  but  be  foreea  me  te 
these  extrankiesf  and  fkom  his  diaraetar,  notUng  short  of 
iAmb'  wiil  brhig  Mm  to  a  resolatlcm  that  b  so  obviood j  jibt 
the  httercBt  ci  hfan,  and  all  that  mte  peraoodly  dejpeikbat 
upon  him/  He  begged  me  to  send  eome  person  to  asBorehb 
mindy  <  for  beisat  this  mooient/  he  added,  *  m  diegratoit 
akm.*  <  Atwhatii  he  alarined/  I  asked,  <  at  the  (ink 
po(riCion«F*  He  rej^ed  he  would  consent  to  diera.  <  Does 
ho  tootf)eet  me  of  treadiery  P^  I  demanded,  with  some  d^eee 
of  anger.  ^  No !'  he  said,  <  but  the  ovdos  ct  the  €kiveiw 
nor^genand  might  oompel  you  to  put  guards  and  sentries 
mmt  hcta,  and  then  he  woqU  be  diagraoed  fo  erar.**  ^  Yoa 
may  ratcnhn,^  t  vej^ied,  ^to  Badjerow,  and  tdl  him  ftom 
me,  that  I  have  no  such  ordos;  that  the  setdnment  I  had 
VBOtured  to  m^ke,  in  anticipation  of  di^  GovdrDor-genaaPa 
approbation,  was  too  liberal  to  make  me  think  it  posaBile 
any  human  being,  in  Badjerow^s  situation,  would  erer  at* 
tempt  to  escape  from  it,  and  if  he  did,  he  would  forfeit  aH 
jfciture  ekimn  whaterer,  md  the  Ei^iBih  gofenmeut  woold 
be  fiK«i  from  a  krge  disbursement  whieh  it  has  agreed  to 
hierease,  more  from  a  feeling  of  what  was  due  to  itsown 
d%idty,  than  to  any  claims  which  he  had  to  its  ccaisideE&. 
tfon.^  Ammd  Row  seoned  pleased  with  this  aasw^,  and 
g8lk^>ed  off.  I  sent  a  respectable  Brahmhi  to  hasten  Bac^ 
row ;  and,  at  the  saoso  time,  to  deek^  that  die  Mahhitta 
mrdars  akme  should  aecompany  him  to  the  groimd  near  my 
camp.  This  was  complied  with,  and  Ram  Dpn  mi  a 
body  of  infantry  ware  directed  to  encamp  in  the  rear.  Tbe 
firing  of  some  guns  in  the  quarts  of  Asse^  (probdbly 
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ttqim  Bing«diar-g9Deral  Dovcton's  Attack  of  Tflmbiielgee*) 
$enred.n«t  $l  little  to  quioken  the  march)  and  atdcfTM 
o'clock  Badj«N>w  came  naur  my  camp.  Liaotenatit  Low 
irant  to  meet  him,  and  ve{iorted  him  in  better  aphita^lhati 
1^  ha4  yet  aten  him.  I  meant  to  jp^y  my  peepects  in  the 
^emi^i  botwia  fMrtvented  by  a  Teiy  vicdant  ttonn.*^ 
\  The  fbaoethataeomipaDied  fiadjerow  to  Brigadievugena-^ 
laL  Mateolm^t  camp  was  between  four  and  five  thoueand' 
I^one,  mid  about  three  thousand  infan^ ;  of  these  twdye 
]|andredwere  Arabs,  whose  nmabera  wore  inoreased  two 
(bjni  afterwards  to  nearly  two  thousand,  by  the  juaietion  of 
partiesthat  had  been  left  to  guard  the  passes  m  the  hills. 
StrJolm  Mai^xJm  was  determined,  as  he  wrote  to  the  €lk>* 
KcrBor-geoeralf,  ^<  not  to  disturb  by  harsh  intevftraoee  the 
last  mom^ts  a£  intercourse  between  a  fiiUoi  prince  md  his 
i;amaining  adherents.^'  His  experience  led  him  to  expeet 
tliat  this  fence  wmild  gradually  dissdlT%  and  he  knew  in  its 
aatual  state  it  possessed  no  means  of  combined  action* 
'  Badjerow  proceeded  towards  the  Nerbudda  wi^t  ^Ge-- 
daral  Hakolm'a  force  for  several  marges,  without  any- 
tiiiiig  rery  particular  having  occurred,  beyond  that  of  some 
of  his  followers  leaving  him,  to  return  to  their  homes  in  the 
HedLaxL  A  large  body,  boweveti  still  remained,  in  spite 
cf  the  friendly  remonstrances  of  Sir  John  Malodm,  ndio 
pointed  out  Ae  imprudence  of  keeping  together  stidi  a 
iipmfaar  of  arm^  men  {  the  great  proportion  of  whom  must, 
from  their  situation,  be  discontented.  He  partictdarly  ad- 
wsrted  to  the  Arabs,  from  whose  yiolenoe  and  desperation' 
the  worst  ooQsequetices  were  to  be  dreaded.  The  Pmshwah 
and  thoae  about  Urn,  to  whom  this  advice  was  addressed  at 
diffsrent  times,     always  admitted    its    truth,    but  Kttle 

*  The  ctetacbment  sent  to  intervene  between  Badjerow  aod  Asser. 
was  ilred  upon  by  the  fort,  but  no  one  hurt. 

t  Letter  to  Uie  Oovemor-genentl,  Jane  19,  1811. 
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irttoitiMi  'mm  pMd'to  it;  Bi4j«ow  aeoMd  .to 
the  Aacbw  of  tfitt  power  he  oace  posseseed.  Ife  \ 
as  if  afraid  to  own  to  hknad^  or  to  olhen,  hm  aaUtaLf*^ 
ditkn;  and  tUs  ooaduet  w«i  sdM  fiurtber  iiiftiMBOMl.lqr 
that  Aupicioo  and  timidity  wfaii^  marks  his  charaotet^  imd 
whidi  Sir  John  Makohn  knew  he  oouU  aloae  omcone  bf 
an  absence  of  solicitude^  and  a  conduct  diat  shewed  thal>te 
apprehensiims  were  entertained  of  his  acting  contrarj  to  his 
engagementSk  If  fiadjerow  had  real  lears  ^  tccaelisl|y, 
sudi  a  course  was  the  mil j  wvj  to  remove  them,  if  he 
c^eriihed  plans  of  deceit,  his  pursuit  of  them  was  not  lifcaiy 
to  be  encouraged  by  an  indi£Per«ice  which  he  could  aktoe 
re&r  to  a  conseiousness  of  strength.  Acting  iipan  ibsK 
connderationsBTigadier-generBl  Malcolm  induced  Bad^esMr 
in  his  hours  <^  mardbing,  and  in  his  desire  to  encamp  atH 
dirtanee  from  the  English  force,  always  giving  his 
as  a  friend^  of  the  daiqpers  to  which  he  exposed  himsdT,  by 
continuing  to  repose  in  die  mercenaries  by  whom  be  was 
acCMnpmiied.  An  occasion  soon  occurred  that  ma4e  the 
Paishwah  tensible  to  all  the  value  of  the  ootmdls  he  had 
nq;lected,  and  threw  him  comfdetely  upon  the  pioliecrion 
of  the  Brigadier-general. 

The  Arabs,  amounting  to  about  two  thonMod^  irbo 
had  been  hired  some  months  before  by  Tridibuciigae 
Dingha,  demanded  their  arrears  from  Badjaxyw.  That 
prince  was  willing  to  pay  them  for  the  period  duong 
which  they  had  been  actually  with  his  camp,  bid  .^ 
Arabs  insisted  upcm  pay  from  the  date  tfafey  irete  hiasd 
by  Trimbuckjee^  and  on  his  refusing  compKaaoe  with 
this  demand,  they  surrounded  his  tent,  and  wonld  ast 
allow  him  to  move.  This  occurred  on  the  9th  of  Jfme, 
on  which  day  a  march  had  been  ordared,  and  a  connder- 
able  part  of  Sir  John  Malcolm's  force,  with  the  whole 
of  the  baggage,  had  gone  on   to  the  next  stage.      The 
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^Bi^s^ier'gdAflral  faittselffaHl,  as  usual,  miafaMd  hMmAio 
^#6«  Balijetfow  off  the  gnband ;  and  he  hiul  thb  dajy  ite  Ae 
^ffpMMMioii  that  sonethkig  might  occur,  kept  iriAk  Hata 
y^aeat  iof  cdvaliy,  t#o  gallopen,'  sad  ut  oompsDaea  bf 
'kiuiliy.  From  the  first  aceovmts  of  tins  mudaj  he  was 
'Hdtoexpect  Bad^erow  woald  beiMe  to  setdetbe  malAer 
MamM.  The  'vrfiole  di^,  however,  pasiad  wkhout  any 
pkt)flpect  dT  afidrs  being  brought  to  a  condotknii'  ^Elie 
Aof^M  seemed  deterimned  to  uiinst  upkm  their  osigiaiatide- 
4naiiids,  nor  wfts  it  certain  they  would  be  satisfied  with  them; 
^a»d  to  fitiritt  affiurs  worse,  their  exsimple  had  exfabtod  *aili« 
^ksy  among  some  BohiUas,  and,  indeed,  all  the  in&litiy 
4»  temp.  Badjerow's  alarm  for  his  life  was  excessire^  but 
■wMhi  he  continued  to  call  on  Brigadier-general  Mak^m  fcr 
nKef,  he  sent  messi^  after  message  to  oitreat  that  ndt  a 
man  should  be  moved,  as  he  thought  that  the  least  stir  in 
Ae  English  camp  would  be  the  signal  for  his  murder. 
'  Under  these  drcumstances,  Sir  John  Malcohn  diveoted 
4hat  )plMrt  of  his  force  which  had  mardied,  to  return  to 
*  Soonee.  He  had  some  communications,  in  the  course  tkf  the 
«vening)  with  the  chiefs  pf  the  mutinears.  These  appe^ned 
reasonable,  but  said  they  could  not  contrdi  their  men. .  He 
-fltet  t«>  Badjerow  to  entreat  he  would  compose  hinuelf  during 
'^  nig^t,  assuring  him  that  he  should  be  rdiieved  early  in 
*tfi^  morning.  Brigadier-general  Malcolm  also  seat  mes- 
^mgtB  to  the  Arabs  and  RbhiUas,  warning  them,  as  they 
-dredded  eoctirpaticm,  from  proceeding  to  violence;  tad  at 
tha  same  time  stating^  that  he  would  guarantae  thait  those 
pR^misea  wMch  had  been  voluntarily  made  to  them  by  the 
Paisbwsh  abonld  be  faithfully  performed.-  These  measures 
h^  aU  qdkt  for  the  ni|^t. 

•  M  da^igkt  Brigadier-general  Malcolm  had  inteUjgence 
-of'4he'troqf>9  which  had  proceeded  in  advance  being  on  the 
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retnm^  and  within  a  yery  short  distance.  He  had  ahready 
personally  reconnoitred  Badjerow's  camp,  which  was  irregu- 
larly  pitdbed  along  a  nullah  (or  ravine),  the  banks  of  which 
were  very  uneven^  and  covered  with  trees  and  bushes  that 
v^pe  &vourable  for  the  irregular  infantry  that  he  had  to 
oo^rfie.  The  country  to  the  west,  however,  rose  gradually 
from  the  ravine,  and  he  found  on  that  ade  a  oonmwndiag 
ground,  upon  which  he  drew  up  his  force,  within  three  bun* 
dred  yards  of  the  front  of  Badjerow's  camp.  He  hadonlyi 
when  all  were  assembled,  four  hundred  native  cavalry,  seven 
hundred  sepoys,  three  brigades  of  six^pound^rs,  and  six 
l|imdred  irregular  horse;  but  his  confidence  in  the  tried 
Qour^ge  and  disriplinft  of  this  small  body  of  men  was  too 
oomi^ete  to  leave  a  doubt  upmi  his  mind  as  to  the  result* 
aboul4  matters  have  come  to  an  extremity*  He  was,  how- 
W^9  very  desirotts  to  avoid  such  a  result.  The  troops 
were  ordered  to  take  the  most  op^i  distance,  and  the  cavalry 
to  fiarm  in  single  rank,  that  the  extended  appearance  <^  the 
line  JBoif^  intirnidate  into  submissicHi  those  to  whom  they 
were  opposed. 

TbenoiBeatwa^  one  of  great  anxiety:  tb^  olgect  was  to 
itaducc;  the  mu^neo^  to  ord^ ,  without  coming  to  action ; 
bf  a  ibi^  took  plaee,  it  teemed  nexi  to  certain  dii«t  Badje* 
now,  wboie  teat  thmr  poation  ^idrcled,  must  have  lost  hia 
lifek  eitbei  1^  aceideni  or  &om  th^  violence.  The  htter, 
6om  the  charaptar  of  the  Araba^  waes  the  most  ini»bable:  it 
was,  besides^  obvious  that  almost  aU  Us  £mily,  and  a  gieat 
Biunber  cf  defencdess  p^rsoiis  (inoludii^  women  and  cUL 
dron),  wottki  have  been  killed.  The  mutineer  calculated 
w  the  strength  therf  derived  &om  this  eifcumstaAei^  and 
would  not  allow  a  angle  person  to  move  from  their  camp. 

Though  the  guns  w&^  loaded  with  gn^,  and  matdies 
lighted,  the  strictest  cesnniands  were  given  not  to  fire  till 
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cftAered.    The  Arabs,  who  advanced  near  to  the  right  of 
the  line,  opened  a  fire  imd  wounded*  sdme  8epo^«.     The 
troops,  though  eager  to  attack,  remained  steady  aild  obe-' 
dieht  to  their  orders,  which  were  Repeated  by  the  BrigadieTw 
general  in  person  when  the  casualties  Were  reported.    At 
this  moment  Sjred  Zeyn,  the  prindpai  Arab  cMef,  who  iW» 
evidently  alarmed  at  the  formidable  appearance  of  the  Hne^ 
oame  in  advance  to  request  a  parley.     Sir  John  Malcohn, 
before  he  would  listen  to  him,  commaiided  him  to  stop  the 
fite,  at  the  hazard  of  an  instant  assault.    He  despatched  one 
of  his  attendants  to  do  so,  and  came  forward  himself  witii 
an  earnest  entreaty  that  matters  should  be  settled.     Bsdje^  . 
row  had,  he  said,  paid  the  greater  part  of  their  demands  r 
there  were  remaining  but  a  few  trifling  pmnts,  which  if  Brf- 
gadier-general  Malcolm  would  oidy  inquire  into,  all  parties 
would  agree  to  abide  by  the  award  of  his  justice.     The 
required  promise  was  given,  and  Syed  Zeyn  galloped  back 
to  his  men  to  remove  them  from  Badjerow's  tent.    He 
returned,  without  effecting  this  purpose,  accompanied  by 
all  the  leaders  of  the  Arabs.     *^  These  men,^  he  said  to  the 
General,  **  must  have  each  your  hand  given  to  them  that 
you  will  not  attack  them  after  they  have  released  the  Paish* 
wah.**    Sir  John  Malcolm  gave  his  hand  to  erery  ieaddat, 
and  the  assurance  they  asked.     They  returned,  and  the 
Arab  flags  were  immediately  seen  moving  towards  their  own 
tents.    A  few  minutes  afterwards,  Badjerow,  attended  hf 
some  horse,  came  in  front  of  the  Engli^  line;  Brigadier^ 

*  Two  or  three  of  the  grenadiers  of  the  l4th  native  fnfiintry  were 
wotmded.  A  natire  officer  of  the  company  asked  General  Makchht 
as  ke  wis  lii&ng  past,  whether  he  would  allow  his  tepojs  to  b« 
shot,  without  returning  the  fire  ?  *'  If  I  permit  you  to  fire/'  said  the 
General,  "  the  Company's  good  name  may  suffer  injury.'*  "Let 
twenty  grenadiers  die,"  said  the  fine  fellow,  in  an  animated  tone ;  "  it  is 
for  you,  Genera],  to  take  care  of  the  Company's  good  name.** 
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gaaiBteX  .Maleolm  compUmented  him  with  a  genei^  JadMAs. 
Thi^  was  done  to  increase  the  eflfect  which  it  ws^-.  hoped 
wbat  l&ad  passed  wouM  have  upon  bis  .imiid,  and  to  «tfiif:e 
deeper  the  ccmtrast  between  the  disgraoe  and  danger  4^1.^ 
atuatienfrom  which  be  bad  escaped^  and  t^t  safety  wd 
iMHAouraUe  treatmait  which  he  secured  by  relying  aoldy  ^m 
the. protection  of  the  British  government.   .  •{ 

Never  was  a  result  mare  happy  than  that  which  attended 
the  events  of  the  day.  Badjerow  was  profuse,  in  his  ^€9^- 
pressions  to  Brigadier-general  Malcohn,  who  was,  he  said, 
tbs  friend  decreed  to  save  his  honour  and  liis  life.  He  had 
eqred)  he  added^  for  the  last  time,  and  would  now  do  anything 
the  General  wished*  He  was  desired  to  move  on  immediately 
ten  miles  on  the  route  to  the  Nerbudda,  with  those  adherents 
that  were  to  accompany  him,  while  Bngadier-geoeral  I^fal- 
cohn  stayed  behind  to  grant  passports  to  the  remainder,  and 
to  sse  that  the  Arabs,  Bohillas,  and  others,  fulfilled  itt^r 
aqgagements  of  dquurting  towards  their  respective  holies. 
AJUi  this  was  effected  with  the  most  perfect  good  tempen  in 
a  hw,  how^  and  the  chiefs  of  the  mutineers  were  hacd}y 
less  giatef ul  than  Badjerow  for  the  manner  in  which,  thejr 
had  been  treated.  Their  astonishment  was  greatly  .ea^cited 
by  th/e  forbearance  of  the  Englidhi  troq)s,  who,  indeed) 
bd^ved  admirably. 

Sir  John  Malcolm,  in  the  Division  Order  which  he  after- 
wards issued,  thus  expressed  the  sense  he  entertain^  of 
the,  conduct  of  the  Ibrce  under  his  covnmandy  on  this;^- 
ing  occasion :  ^^  Brigadier-^^eneral  Malcc^  congratulates 
the  force  under  his  command  upon  their  reorossing.  the 
Merbudda,  and  the  termination  of  a  campaign  rend^flrcd 
glorious  by  great  political  events  and  q^lendid  military 
achievements.  The  corps  which  compose  -this  foi:ce  qb- 
tained  in  the  beginning  of  this  war  the  highest  applause  for 
their  distinguished  gallantry,  and  during  the  lost  six  months 
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Atttf  th*y  have  4)e^n  inceflsaMtly  empldjred  hi  reAtyrfilg  oi!»cter 
*ittlii*tra»iqirilHty  to  countries  long  subject  to  anarchy  aAd 
^^tifFea^oto^  they  have  shewn  all  the  qualities  of  good  sokBers. 
'l^rtdni^lMs  given  them  a  part  in  the  last  operatitos  of  1}^ 
'<M[]]toignr,  and  they  have  had  the  gratification  of  iiHtnessing 
•%he  6ui>&iismon  of  the  Paishwah  Badjerow,  the  only  enemy 
that  remsdned  to  the  British  government.  The  eours6  of 
^thin^  service  has  afibrded  no  opportunity  for  signalisdng  their 
^ferurage,  but*  in  all  the  measures  whieh  Brigadier-general 
Malcdm  thought  it  his  duty  to  adopt,  and  particukriy  in 
'lMse6f  the  10th  instant,  when  he  had  to  qudl  a  dangerous 
4ilutiny  in  Badjerow^s  camp,  he  proceeded  with  a  confidence 
^bat 'Nothing  but  complete  reliance  upon  those  under  his 
dbnlmand  could  have  inspired.  The  awe  with  which  their 
brdtt  and  ;iq)pearance  struck  a  lawless  soldiery,  was  increased 
*lyf  that' coolness  which  ever  accompanies  determined  intre- 
ipMity.  The  moment  was  critical — a  body  of  insubordinate 
men  whom  they  could  easily  have  destroyed,  opened  a  fire, 
'Whidi,  had  it  been  returned,  might  have  involved  conse* 
^U^ft^es  injurious  to  the  British  fame,  and  distressing  to 
'htinulHity.  The  troops  saw  their  comrades  wounded  aiid 
'retaained  unmoved — ^they  attended  only  to  orders.  The 
-ii^estih  was  all  that  could  be  wished,  and  on  this  occasion 
discipline  obtained  a  triumph  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
valour!" 

**  Badjerow,  subsequent  to  this  event,  complied  with  every 
wish  expressed  by  Brigadier-general  Malcolm,  with  respect 
to  his  marching,  place  of  encampment,  and  indeed  on  all 
otho!'  points.  His  attendants  were  reduced  to  between  six 
^  and  seven  hundred  horse,  and  two  hundred  infantry,  and 
he  himself  became  daily  more  reconciled  to  his  condition. 
There  was  indeed  every  reason  why  he  should  be  so.  The 
iproyipion  made  for  him  was  most  princely,  and  far  beyond 
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irtuit  ke  hftd,  from  his  treadteKtu  ccmduot^  any  right  to 
expect)  but  the  consideratioDs  whidi  kd  todiis  arraBgeiaait 
hid  little  reference  to  his  peraonsl  character  or  merits ;  it 
was  grounded,  first,  on  the  .pdiey  of  terminating  the  wmv 
iFhich  included  the  necessity  of  paying  an  adequate  price 
lor  the  submis&on  of  a  sovereign,  who,  whUe  he  ccmtinued 
i0  oppQfiitioD>  kept  all  India  agitated  and  unsettfed.  The 
seeond  consideration  referred  to  what  was  due  to  the  digmty 
of  the  British  government,  whose  conduct  on  all  omilar 
occasicms  had  been  marked  by  the  utmost  liberality ;  and, 
lastly,  it  appeared  an  important  object  to  make  an  hnpres* 
akm,  that  while  it  reconciled  all  ranks  to  the  great  diange 
that  had  occurred,  left  a  sentiment  of  grateful  feeling,  in  the 
minds  of  the  Paishwah^s  former  adherents,  towards  a  go. 
venunent  which,  in  the  hour  of  victory,  forgot  its  own 
wrongs,  and  respected  their  prgudices  in  its  treatment  of 
their  fallen  prince. 

With  respect  to  the  effect  this  liberality  is  Ukdy  to  have 
upon  Badjerow  himself,  though  gratitude  cannot  be  looked 
for  from  a  prince  towards  the  power  which  has  dethroned 
him  ;  yet  he  must  be  expected  to  act  even  in  his  reduced 
state  from  motives  that  are  influenced  by  the  treatment  he 
receives,  and  the  better  his  condition,  the  less  he  wiD  be 
mclined  to  hazard  a  diange.  The  annual  sum  granted  to 
Badjerow^  though  princely  for  the  support  of  an  individual, 
is  nothing  for  the  purposes  of  ambition ;  but  suj^KMUig  his 
halnts  of  intrigue  so  inveterate,  and  his  ambition  so  uncon* 
querable^  that  he  should  make  another  attempt  at  sovereignty 
«;-rwhat  hopes  can  he  entertam  of  success  ?  He  has,  by 
beooming  a  voluntary  exile,  emancipated  his  subjects  from 
%h&r  allegiance.  His  former  and  oldest^adherents,  r^eased 
from  their  duty  to  him,  have  been  left  to  form  new  ties,  and 
to  pursue  the  path  of  their  individual  interests.     W^re  he 
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even  of  a  different  character,  success  in  sudi  an  effort  would 
be  impossible  ;  as  it  is,  there  can'  be  no  hesitation  in  con- 
cluding with  Brigadier-general  Malcolm,  '^  That  Badjerow 
has  unstrung  a  bow  which  he  never  can  re-bend  *J** 

*  Letter  to  Mr.  Adam,  19th  June,  1818« 
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No.  VI. 

Sp££CH  of  Sift  John  Malcolm,  G.C.B.,  8^c8fe. 

Delivered  at  a  General  Court  of  Proprietors  of  JB^f:, 
India  Stocky  on  Friday y  July  dth^  1824. 

Sib  J.  Malcolm  rose  and  said^-*^  It  certaonly  was  tn^ 
my  intention  to  have  spoken,  unless  personally  aUnded  tO'M 
tlus  course  of  the  debate.  What  the  honourable  proprietik' 
(Mr.  Kinnaird)  has  said  regarding  my  sentiments  on  public 
cation  in  England,  would  not  have  made  me  depm^  fiiMh' 
die  resolution  I  had  taken ;  but  I  cannot  sit  patiently  and 
hear  the  abuse  (I  must  call  it  so)  that  has  been  larishl^ 
upon'  Mr.  Adam.  The  honourable  proprietor  has  gived 
high  -euloghuas  to  Mr.  Buckingham,  and  he  has  tflosed 
thatti  with  a  profession,  that  all  he  thought  of  diat  genttof 
mon^s  diaraoter  from  his  writings  and  actions,  had  been  oout* 
irmed  by  his  personal  acquaintance  since  his  arrivtd-^ii^' 
England.  I  can  speak  of  Mr.  Adam  on  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  tlmty  years :  he  is  as  remarkable  for  mildness  and  hu*- 
nuDiity  as  6x  firmness  raid  judgment ;  he  is  from  birth  and 
educatkMi  a  lover  of  the  free  constitution  of  his  coontiT, 
and  all  he  has  done  in  the  case  now  before  us  has,  I  aiti 
assured,  proceeded  solelyfrom  an  imperious  senaeof  piiblio 
duty.  It  n,  however,  trifling  with  the.great  subject  before 
us,  tb  waste  our  time  in  discussing  the  respective  merits- of 
Mr.  Adam  and  Mr.  Buckingham ;  but  even  to  tmdd^stand 
this  imsXt  pan  of  the  question,  we  must  first  consider  the 
seene  in  wbicii  they  acted.    Let  us  commence  by  )o6king  at 
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the  character  of  our  Indian  government,  and  then  deter- 
mine how  far  such  a  free  press,  as  that  which  is  the  boast 
of  England,  can  be  transplanted  to  that  distant  possesion. 
This  is  the  real  question,  and  it  should  be  met  openly  and 
decidedly.  The  facts  appear  to  me  only  to  require  to  be 
fairly  and  boldly  brought  forward,  to  convince  every  rea« 
sonaUe  man  of  the  nature  of  the  measure  (proposed.  To  en- 
able us  to  judge  of  the  probable  operation  of  this  measure, 
we  must  take  a  near  view  of  the  component  parts  of  that 
body  called  the  Public,  in  England,  whose  character  mak^s 
the  good  outweigh  the  evil  of  a  free  press.  Will  the  ho- 
npuraldfi  pioprietor  (Mr.  Einnaird)  who  has  made  the  mo- 
tigi>,  QcJwft  by  whom  it  was  seconded,  (Mr.  Hume,)  admit 
th^4)0icers  of  his  Majesty's  army  and.  navy,  that  secreta- 
ri^.uj^d&c  seoretaoes,  and  clerks  in  public  offices,  or  men 
iqEU)9f^At^  dependent  on  the  favour  of  government,  (x 
iipon /that,  cf  the  paid  servants  of  the  state,  are  essential 
parts  of  that  body?  Certainly  not:  but  I  will  go  further; 
J.  assert  .tJtot  those  nobkmen  who  form  the  House  of  Veecfiy 
apd  Ihe  g^mtry  of  England  who  sit  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mOTf)^  though  they  are  a  part,  are  not  the  most  essential 
onoy  of  tibe  public  of  whom  I  speak.  They  must,  in  some 
d^gteei  be  swayed  by  their  connexions,  their  interests,  and 
titfir  political  parties.  Far  less  can  we  number,  as  men  who 
ougbt  :,to  have  superior  waght  in  this  body,  the  lowest  ot- 
dbfls  of  this  community,  who  are  too  uninstructed  to  judge 
paUlical  questions,  or  the  demagogues  who  lead  them,  or 
ihosd  daily  periodical  writers  who  gain  popularity  and  profit 
by  flattering  the  self-love  and.  the  passions  of  the  lower  or- 
d&c$^  as  well^  that  of  the  party  feelings  and  pride  of  the 
bigh^*.  All  these  mix  with,  and  are  parts  of,  what  I  un- 
decstand  by  a  British  public :  but  the  essential  component 
part  of  that  body,  that  which  gives  gravity  and  steadiness 
to  the  wboki  lie^^  mb  the  ballast  of  tlie  vessel  ought,  in  the 
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centre.  It  is  that  numerous  daas  who  occupy  the  nnddk 
ranks  ct  Ufe,  whose  education  and  knowledge  places  them 
abore  being  misled  like  the  lower  order,  and  who  are,  from 
their  occupation,  free  from  many  of  those  motives  whidi 
influCTce  the  servants  of  the  state,  and  all  who  can  be  be- 
nefited by  its  favour,  or  injured  by  its  displeasure ;  and  who 
are  also  in  a  great  degree  removed  from  the  pas&ions  and 
fedings  which  g^ves  so  strong  a  bias  to  the  lowest  and 
highest  orders  of  society.  It  is  the  minds,  and  the  chanus 
ter  cf  this  middle  class,  which  give  them  that  decided 
weight  they  have  in  a  British  public.  Though  less  forward 
and  mudi  less  heard  than  the  other  classes,  they  govern 
them :  it  is  their  moderation  and  good  sense,  combined  with 
their  habits  of  thinking  and  of  forming  a  judgmait,  on  aU 
points  connected  with  the  constitution  and  the  prosperi^  of 
theif  country,  that  enables  it  to  have  a  press  free,  in  a  de^ 
gree  unknown  to  other  nations!  Without  tins  class,  k 
would  be  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing.  Now,  I  will  ask, 
harve  we  one  of  the  dass  I  have  described  in  India?  (I 
speak  now  of  the  English  in  that  country :)  there  is  not  an 
individual.  The  English  community,  I  will  not  call  them 
a  pubUc  (in  the  saise  that  term  has  been  used,)  are  almost 
all  in  the  employ  of  government,  and  the  few  that  are  not, 
are  persons  who  reside  there  for  a  period  by  lioense,  under 
the  covenants  and  legal  restrictions  which  we  have  just  heaid 
read,  and  the  value  of  which  was  wdl  explained  by  an  aUe 
proprietor,  (Mr.  Impey.)  If  it  is  wrong,  from  oonsidenh 
tions  of  state  poK<gr,  to  deprive  these  persons  o£  any  of  die 
privileges  which  they  would  have  enjoyed  had  they  remained 
in  their  native  land,  why,  it  is  assuredly  the  law  that  it  k 
wrong,  not  those  who  act  under  its  authority.  Let,  there* 
fore,  this  subject  be  taken  up  on  its  true  grounds;  let  an 
effort  be  made  to  alter  the  law  ;  but  this  is  not  the  pfaice« 
There  are  present  those  who  have  the  jx>wer  to  bring  it  b^ 
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fare  the  parliament  of  the  country,  where  it  will  be  ftiUy 
diicusfled;  and,  in  my  ojnnion,  the  more  discussion  it  re* 
eeives  the  better.  The  good  sense  of  the  pec^le  of  Eng* 
land  will  not  be  alow  to  decide,  whether  a  bee  jnress,  audi 
aa  they  ^oy,  can  be  established  and  exist  in  a  eountcy  go* 
vemed,  as  British  India,  by  absolute  power.  But  there  are 
ports  of  this  subject  on  which  I  must  not  be  mistaken;  I 
hare  stated  that  the  English  community  in  India  ndther 
are,  nor  ever  can  he,  a  body  resembling  the  public  in  Eng* 
bad:  but  it  is  a  happy  effect  of  our  constitution,  dutt  a 
portion  of  that  spirit  of  liberty  and  independence,  which 
giyea  life  and  vigour  to  the  moih^-oountry,  is  spread  to 
her  most  distant  colonies;  and  all,  even  to  her  armies,  par« 
take  so  mudi  of  the  blessing  as  is  consistent  with  their  eoi> 
dition,  and  with  the  safety  of  the  state.  Though  such 
oommunitiea  may  be  so  ntuated  as  to  render  a  free  presa 
dangeious  both  to  themselves  and  government,  they  have  a 
right  to  expect  from  the  latter  aa  much  of  information  and 
of  firee  oommumcation  as  is  consistent  with  the  pubUe 
aafe^ :  the  t<me  and  temper  of  an  English  society  can  he 
preserved  in  no  other  mode.  I  am,  and  ever  have  becs^ 
the  advocate  of  publicity  in  all  affairs  of  goverom^t;  I 
hate  concealment  and  mystification :  good  and  wise  saea** 
sures  will  ev^  gain  strength  from  daylight.  For  such  tea* 
sons,  though  a  dedded  opponent  to  a  firee  press  in  India,  by 
which  I  mean  one,  that,  b^g  restrained  only  by  the  lawa 
made  for  the  press  in  England,  could  publish  a  series  of  such 
articles  as  we  have  heaird  read  from  the  Cidcjatta  Journal; 
whieh,  thoi^h  not  punishaUe  by  law,  must,  if  penoiitted, 
prove  deeply  injurious  to  the  reputation  xid  strength  of  the 
local  government.  Though  I  am,  I  say,  an  enemy  to  such 
a  press,  I  am  friendly  to  any  puUication  that  refrains  from 
thoae  subjects  that  have  been  prop»ly  prohibited.  We 
have  had  these  prohibitions  read,  and  the  honourable  ii^vei; 
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e^itheqmstMm  Ims  (kpioted  them  ab  oikiilMed  to  di^faAs 
idl:to.wlumthey  appfy;  but  dus  »  ncrt  th»hr  0|MtttSM. 
Xhbtt  have  been  no  coinphints  bat  diose  foundin  tte^pt^ges 
lof  Air.  Bnddngham^s  paper,  winch  it  has.  suited  tli«^tt«e 
«f  theliowMioUe.pro^eter  to  represent  a^  the^exditttve 
-oigaii  of  the  puUk.  This  gottleman,  from  the  tocRhent 
he  laodad  ia  India,  beoaaie,  aooccdhigto  him,  the  i»ikdry 
npholdev  {£  English  hbsrtj  in  that  enslafed  <soMtrf ^  M 
Ais  aidttous  task  he>i8  represented  to  have  tinde^tak^  -and 
peciMcmedifrani  the  most  pure  and  disintarested-  inothfies ! 
JEIe.lbund'tlie  office  of  censor  removed,  and  the  resfarktiotts 
which  were  unpoted  when  it  was  dene  away  he  ccMidkred 
as  waste  paper^  These  restrictions,  howeter,  \thi<^  wete 
fitdarsicf  government,  were,  in  ray  mind,  more  seveteon 
;the  press  than  the  censorship.  I  decidedly  prefin*  the  latfe^ ; 
£oc  where  it. is  estdbhshed,  its  responsiUlity  rests 'wh^re^it 
^a^ht^  with  those  who  have  the  aotoal  power  tofrestMin 
and  to  punish;  while,  in  the  other  case,  it  is  left  t6f  tfiose 
who  imay  harve  less  knowledge  and  discretion,  and  whb  are 
move  likdy,  through  indiscretion,  inadvertence,'  or  fMei 
motives  of  feeling,  or  of  interest,  to  offend  against  the  ^ 
'venunent.  There  is  somediing,  no  doubt,  odious  iQ  the 
name  of  censor ;  but  it  signifies  not,  if  it  is  necessary ;  and 
if  4be  law  authorizes  such  a  check  upon  publication,  it  can- 
♦noty  for  the  good  of  all  parties,  be  too  openly  and  too  dte- 
€»dedly  exercised.  As  for  myself,  I  have,  from  att  ^ 
knowledge  I  have  of  the  scene  and  of  the  society,  no  "fear  of 
>any  harsher  unwise  exertion  of  this  power :  but  to  be* sa- 
tisfied that  we  are  safe  upon  this  and  all  other  matter  af- 
Cacting  the  rights  and  privileges  of  our  countrymen  dbrbad, 
let  us  pause  to  look  at  the  actual  condkion  of  tht>se  tyrelnts 
and  despots  (as  they  have  been  termed)  under  who^  au- 
tfiority  they  live.  The  Governor-general  of  India,  and  go- 
veroors^of  th6  diflferent  setttements    are  cither  nbbJemen  or 
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dett  fieoi  f rooi  Eoglandy  or  persons  wba  iuwe  ittdsed 

tfa^Di^elyes.by  their  s^vioee  in  Indu^and  the  kiter  fill  tdl 

,tjb^r  high  offices  under  government.     The  race  of  nabobs 

,who.«%  said  to  have  onee  existed  (I  nerer  knetv  aAyni 

them)  are  extinot, .   Those  who  fitt  the  highest  dtuatidiis 

iadndia  are  seldom,  if  ever,  elevated  to  any  fdrgetfodnees 

>a£  their  character  as  English  geotleiiien.     They  proceed  tb 

'li^  execution  of  their  important  dttties,  as  men  go  in  this 

.country  to  those  of  an  oflice;  their  minds  are  neither -cdr- 

riipted  by  intrigues,  nor  disturbed  by  dreams  of  •  irraitianial 

aoobition.     They  enjoy,  it  is  true,  great,  andin  some«ases, 

as- 1  haive  said,  absolute  power :  the  situation  of  the  country 

th^  govern  requires  it,  and  the  law  of  England  sanctions 

it : .  hut  there  never  were  men  who  exercised  power  nilder 

sq^hi  checks*  ,  Leaving  out  of  the  question  that  natuval 

^  .dosice.to.  stand  well  with  the  community  of  tbeir  country- 

m^9  over  whom  they  are  temporarily  placed,  and  not:  adU 

VfEqfting  to  their  views  of  returning  as  early  as  ihey  can  to 

their  native  land>  and  of  enjoying  that  fair  esteem  and  eon- 

sijdioration  in  England  to  which  any  cruel  or  uiriiecesssory 

^ji^er^ise  of  arbitrary  powers  would  be  fatal ;  leavings   I  -say, 

t^i^e^  motives  (powerful  as  they  must  be  in  the  breast  of 

.^y^ry  .Englishman)  out  of  the  question,   let  us  examme 

i^hat  are  the  other  checks  under  which  they  exercise  power: 

fii:st»  their  measures  in  detail  are  submitted  to  the  Court  of 

J>irectorsf ;  we  all  know  the  composition  of  that  court ;  las- 

.axir^yit  is  not  probable  it  will  support  despotic  ac^i^hvlt 

suppose  it  was  to  do  so>  its  proceedings,  whenever  eallod 

for,  must  be  laid  before  the  Court  of  Prc^rietora,^  ]«d, 

ju4gWg  Sfxtm  the  two  last  meetings  of 'that  body,  those; .  who 

exe^Tci^  power  in  India  must  expect  rou^  handling  lia  it. 

Thqr  p^t  ordeal  is  the  Board  of  Control,  whi^,,  tboi^h 

H$saf?iatevlf  "wi^h  the  Cpurt  of  Dir^orsiin  the  adjQJ«)i^imtion 

ofo^  ,e^^rn,/^iinpiFe,  is,  \^y  one  of  those  iiafipytAnomaJies 
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which  eharacteriae  erery  part  of  our  eonstitutioD,  compoied 
of  petBons  whose  situatiODs  and  yiewB  must  lead  them  to 
judge  questions  oa  very  diffisreut  giounds  from  the  Direeo 
tors ;  but  their  confimiation  even  of  the  measures  adopted 
by  die  Indian  gDvemments  is  not  final ;  the  vigilailoe  of 
Parliament,  the  unbending  sevaity  of  the  law  (should  they 
have  ofiended  agamst  its  letter),  and  the  freedom  of  the 
English  presB^  all  hang  over  them,  and  form  a  oomfainatloa 
of  eheoks  duit  could  exist  in  no  other  country.     I  do  not 
enumerate  these  cheeks  to  complain  of  them  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, I  recognise  their  utility,  even  when  carried  to  an 
extreme,«-^they  may  pain,  and  sometimes  inflkt  tempotaiy 
injury  on  an  individual,  but  their  tendency  is  to  benefit  the 
public.     Power  is  always  intoxicating,  and  though  I  voO 
not  allow  that  those  who  exercise  it  in  India  are  like  sultans 
of  the  east,  who  require  the  flappers  (which  an  honourable 
proprietor  mentioned)  to  remind  them  they  are  men,  I  will 
readily  admit  that  the  oftener  they  are  reminded  they  sre 
Englishmen  the  better.     But  while  I  admit  this,  it  is  with 
a  full  conviction,  that  if  those  appointed  to  your  govam- 
ments  abroad  should  ever  permit  these  diecks  to  have  an 
nndue  influence  on  the  performance  of  their  public  duties, 
if  they  act  under  dread  of  reqx>n8ibility,  or  seek  popularity, 
your  danger  from  their  measures  wfll  be  greater  than  any 
that  could  result  even  from  tyranny;   the  latter  can  be 
checked  and  punished,  but  that  weakness  which,  in  con* 
sidering  its  own  safety  or  gratification,  forgets  the  interests 
of  the  state,  evades  all  remedy,  and  the  mischievous  effect 
is  produced  before  the  cause  can  be  removed.     It  is  useful, 
nay,  roost  essential,  that  the  checks  I  have  noticed  should 
remain  in  full  vigour;  but  they  must  dwell  in  England — 
they  cannot  be  coexistent  with  absolute  power  in  India. 
We  have  heard  much  of  the  press  in  that  country  being 
first  restricted  by  Lord  Wellesley  establishing  the  oflice  of 
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c^Q9or»  To  imctersCand  whether  this  is  the  fact  or  Bdt,  kit 
mly  neoesaaly  to  take  a  ahdrt  retrospect  of  the  history  6f 
it4  newspapers..  Thes6  have  been  known  in  India  Itttk 
more  than  half  a  century.  About  forty*fiye  years  ago, 
when  his  Majesty'^s  courts  of  law  had  an  extended  jurisdie* 
tion  in  Bengal  (which  it  was  soon  found  indispensable  to 
hwit),  some  of  the  judges  came  in  vident  coUisicm  with  the 
lopal  goremment,  and  the  free  press^  as  it  is  termed,  whidi 
in  such  a  society  is  exactly  suited  to  create  and  support  such 
divisions  of  authority,  became  Very  licentious.  A  paper 
edited  by  a  Mr.  Hickey  was  put  dowti,  as  that  of  Mr. 
Buckingham  has  now  been ;  and  its  editor,  like  him,  declined 
tp  go  to  law.  Many  years  afterwards,  when  Secretary  tot 
the  Marquess  Wellesley,  it  became  my  duty  to  peruse 
and  abstract  a  petition  from  this  individual,  who  represented 
himself  as  a  martyr  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  he  com« 
plained,  as  Mr.  Buckingham  has  done^  of  Englishmen  being 
ruined  by  oppression  and  tyranny.  Amongst  others  he 
diarged  with  having  denied  him  justice,  was  that  wise, 
moderate,  and  great  man,  the  late  Lord  Comwallis.  *'  I, 
applied  to  the  Noble  Marquess  £ot  redress,'^  said  Mr.  Hic- 
key in  his  petition,  ^'  but  he  only  advised  mc^  if  I  thought 
myself  aggrieved,  to  go  to  law.  The  Noble  Marquess,^  he 
added,  *^  might,  in  his  condescen^on,  have  as  well  advised 
me  to  £ght  one  of  the  Company ''s  elephants,  as  to  go  to  law 
witlx  their  gDvemment."  The  fact  probably  was  in  that 
case  as  in  the  present, — Mr.  Hickey  published  what  com- 
pelled the  local  government  to  suppress  his  paper,  and  as 
he  could  prove  no  malice  or  illegal  exercise  of  authority,, 
he  could  obtain  no  redress,  at  law.  After  this  period  I  never 
heard  of  their  existing  anything  like  a  free  pre&.  Articles 
were  occasionally  published,  more,  I  imagine,  through  in- 
advertence than  design,  which  called  for  censure  on  the 
publishers ;  and  it  was  an  imprudence  or  inadvertence  of 
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differ^  a^,  to^y^efher  that^  vas^tbe4>^  iJApd^^  ilfJiif^nft^m 
d^ce^  9id  pr  :P<*5f  it  isrouly  of,  v^Ja^  ffWirthiijAh* 

®S?b^^  ^.  i^??ii^  ^*^*?^  socie^jr  ^^ji^cofi^^^q^  \igats4ltb 

I  am  satisfied  i<j  wpuld  excite  diss^f^n^  f^ttWISb^i^lAMtf 
^ld(ml'^d  weaketv  autb<xity,  £^^,pn>d^^.eyJ]/|^g^u|lH 
^  fef  .^T!*^'^  than  aay  gpod  it  f^d.,?%ct^,^u|i^ 
efieOs  oq^  the  European  part  of  the  ccyim iij}jf y  M^JeSBA 
small  part  of  thisi  question.  Ajnoiffpt  t|i^  /QQ^^v^Pg^mb 
olfuie  poptdation  caljed  half-<;aate,.  th^  sona, ^pCtlFmaii?^ 
f^ithersand  native  mothers,  it  wo^ld  do.in^^e^^giif^^'iU^flt 
clas^must  be  yiewed  and  treated  ^  an  an^uj^  ^^VMtffiidB^ 
an  ffie  hopes  we  entertain  of  their  »^yay|^Tiyff*^»  ifiljfrflBfc 
the  adoption  of  gradual  measures  for  th^^  i^^S9i96^flB»  IVifil 
be  disappointed^  if  we  adopt  the  free  pr^ffg.t^  Q^Wmrfb 
etfectiug  that  object.  I  have  for  many  yea^g^^gn^  fjljHf 
coqsideratioh  I  could  to  the  unfavoural^JlQ,^^^^e|y^^|g^ 
condition  of  tliis  class.  I  entertain  c})iniQfis^^w^^j:y||i)8^ 
not  .the  moment  to'  state)  regai'ding  the  pp}|(iy{y5)f{7|^^ 
introduction  to  particular  branc)\es  of  t]^^ijpfl^^[^f^^utgjj[) 
entertain  no  doubt  as  to  that  of  every  ^J^Q^It^iingcfiJg^/cig 
their  improvement, — pf  ev^ry  menuQ  that  T^Tj^lnjlMlfld^ 
being  opened,  fcr  the  en^ouragemei^t  %  i;^ii\#\Sfiabfl9d^ 
^ent  which  manjr  of  them  possess  in^y^^^^yjOB^^Ij^gga^ 
Tjiere  Ire  men  in  .this^class  of  ^S9c^ty^>h9g^  IM^^^^f^ 

'are  tne  regard  Fhave  for  Colonel  fSkinQor.  whp-Jbft&gci* 
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Me  dd9  part'  of  the  popalitkMi  enoodra^  ami 
9t$fM,iiyl  deem  it  essentSd  for  their  good  that  th^jyro- 
gMi  ehorid  lie  gradual,  m  order  that  they  nuiy  bfe  ^tted 
ia^'thie  |daoe  tiiey  are  destined  to  occupy  in  oar 'empit^  in 
tbtf^M^  Mttdi  ha^  been  of  late  done  for  them,  and  par- 
iMmAf  by  ihoee  regidadons  wfaidi  entitle  them  ih  possese 
Itod  in  every  part  of  our  territories.  There  are  many  of 
dtfselass,  however,  who  ate  prone  to  impatience  and  du'« 
ooMtet  at  thor  condition ;  and  these,  who  naturally  se^ 
-taflkttAie  cohrerts  to  their  opinion,  will  be  found  amongst 
tile  loudest  of  the  advocates  for  a  free  press.  'But  "bbtK 
.Aesfe  Masses  of  the  European  inhabitants  of  India  unk  into 
eofenpacadve  insignificance,  when  we  contemplate  the  eflfect 
ofmidi  a  press  upon  a  native  population  of  eighty  miiUonq^ 
1)d  wlMn  the  blessings  or  the  evils  that  it  may  carry  in  its 
ttaih  are  to  be  imparted.  Passing  over  the  impossibility  of 
cMldbKidiing,  or  at  least  maintaining  for  a  short  perioci,  a 
press  redly  free,  in  an  empire  governed  by  fordgners  who 
iMve  conqnered,  and  who  have  not,  and  cannot,  from  the^ 
JMTeteuee  of  language,  habits,  and  religion,  amalgamate 
wMi  ^  niatives, — let  us  examine  the  character  and  am** 
^tibn  of  the  latter,  that  we  may  discover  what  would  be 
the  dibet  of  die  boon  it  is  proposed  to  griant  them.  They 
i^  divided  into  two  great  classes,  Mahomedans  and  Hin-< 
dbs ;  ihe  higher  ranks  of  the  former,  who  possessed  almost 
all  tndia  before  our  rule  was  introduced,  are  naturally  dis- 
eotttented  with  our  power.  They  bear,  however,  a  small  pro* 
portion  to  the  Hindus,  whose  condition  and  character  it  is  of 
moreconsequence  to  examine.  From  the  most  remote  period 
tin  the  present  day,  we  find  the  history  ci  this  unchanged 
people  the  same ;  and  there  is  one  striking  feature  in  it — all 
the  religious  and  civil  dasses  are  educated,  and  as  prompt  and 
skilful  in  intrigue  as  they  are  in  business.  From  their  intellec- 
tual superiority  they  have  ever  influenced  and  directed  the 
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h)^  tfte  intniducfioii  of  aur  pow^)  fear^  aod  }«ntfy4  IMNIb 
l^ogirmwiUitilltlidredl^i^crthMii  THq^ttiM^fiMlMli 
.teiiaefl)  bate  ft  faofttfle  feding  towsM6  u%  aiiddidU  ^ 
'ib  de^ireaae  from  Ulb  neeeink^  ttej  este  ttnder  of  MoeeAUlf  it 
Th^  #ill  flrite  every  bpportuiiity  of  injuring  Mtf  pd^i^'iid 
Aia^y  tbtist  be  ftfibrded  them.  They  kre^  toiny  iMnmiud^, 
adepts  in  spreadifi^  disconient^and  excilfaig  tedilfen  AMtift- 
JNlUon.  The^  know  irdl  hdw  to  awUien  th^  fe^  «»  MaMi 
thief  shpersdtioli,  or  to  muse  the  pride  dT  tiMethey  MdMH. 
Key  atMhtioa  has  been^  durihg  the  lai^  ti>4iiily^m'y¥lit, 
jpartteyarly  directed  to  this  dangerous  species  ttf  secM  lAir 
^gfainsi  our  authority,  which  is  idirays  (Atrpi^g  «dr% 
tiumerdus^  thoiigh  unseen  liandt.  The  spMt  is  kept  trfi  i^ 
ktfers^  fa^  exaggerated  reports^  and  by  ^etemkd  |miplia> 
foH^  When  the  lime  appears  TaTourable,  ftttm  i)M4mQr> 
r^nce  of  misfortune  to  our  anns|  from  rebeUbtr  )q<M»  fn- 
Tinoesi  or  from  mutiny  in  our  Itodps,  drculaif  lettMriU 
proeliimations  are  dispersed  ovet*  the  obuntry  tHAr  ft  ilkril^ 
tha<is  incredible.  Such  doeumentl  kre  ItimA  witfimWHj; 
Th^  5onlent^are  in  most  eases  tiie  lismei  The  Si^Mi  nIH 
de^ct^as  usurpers  of  low  ca^te,  and  aii  iyfMtSrWiJC^'haft 
sought  India  with  no  Tiew  biit  that  of  d^Htdhig  IH^  lufeill^ 
biiants^  and  of  fobbhig  them  of  th^  wealthy  tM^rlMijf 
seek  to  subvert  theiil  Usages  and  thiAt  HV^n*  l^h^'MM^ 
VMery  are  dwdys  appealed  to,  kbd  the  iid¥i«e  td  ilim#^ 
k  all  instances  I  have  met  With,  the  Mhi^^*'  Y^ttf  4M»^ 
^ican  tyrants  are  fe^  in  numbel",  mUrter  thferi^^'  '  *-*■'*• 
The  eflbH^  made  by  tiie  palt  dt  ihe  ItidtMf^HiIi^«'<I 
have  mentioned,  ftnil  their  success  iii  k^epdlf^fVM  ^|Ap(t 
which  plac^  ud  dways  in  d^nget*^  ate  foct^  thit  ^^M  totfbe 
d^ikl  by  any  mtak  ^lidluted  tHthf  tfie  sul^i^^^ffwrl 
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mA  inyilUitjr  to  iNir  rule  WQuU  not  be  cho:^^ 
liy^/ttif ^  mkmt^  conaideaitioxii  wefilib^  aad  powerf  must  b* 
MuMdibyroiirsucceaii^  IsitUkdjto  ab^te?  and  if  i^t^ 
.  iirU  foUtiivit  h  wiB«^  to  put  fu<^  meani  lit  n  £^ 
4s  itas  hdea  4Mcribed)  iptD  their  hapcUP  It  cauU  wly  b« 
Mid  io««rdi  cm otgect^  tha(  of  Jinir  d^ftnictioti;  but fthaty 
Wh^n4ff«lad|  would  be  but  a  prelude  to  a  gniAcoc  ?yjiJ*r^ 
IbMoBtrudum  of  tbenmlTei*  Sirery  iSw  hope  thf^  can  bio 
im$mi  tji  apesdering  this  vail  popuktkm  worthy  of  tht 
UMioga  that  iti^f  be  g;eadua%  imparted,  would  fetidiyW^ 
Hhef.msuM,  be  tephmgediiito  a  wone  atate  of  triarchy  thaii 
ibalfiMa  which  we  haY6  relieved  thenk  That  this  wiU^bo 
tha  robult^  if  we  give  th^,  in  their  present  stage  of  aocie^^ 
(he  banaftd  pioient  that  has  been  proposed,  I  croicientirnudy 
bi0^aiviB»<  Btttit  if  here  neeeasary  to  ask^  for  what  ate  w^to 
i<ia«MOia»eh  haaaicda^  both  to  the  European  and  niitivA 
aoDioiutiity  of  India?  The  object,  we  are  ttdd>  ia  to  pro* 
tiia|te<knawkdge»  Do  we  miatroat  our  local  goven^entaf 
i»  wemiatruat  tluM  ubdar  whose  ordiard  ihtj  aat^  and  thoai 
hffr  iibiom  Ibey  are  controlled^,  that  we  are  to  take^t)m  thdi> 
IriH^  the  ac^omplirfun^t  df  that  great  object,  that  wb 
Aoald:  place  tt  in  tha  hands  d  editors  of  papers  and  nf 
pariodieal  publications?  Are  we  to  ^(Mde  almost  exclu** 
aivdiy  to  the  latt^»  and  to  their  'fiii<myniouB  oc^nespondaita^ 
tho  tefton  ^  abuses  and  the  impkidveDiait  of  our  eastern 
airi^^ectssf  The  eioqu^iae  of  the  honourable  mova^  has  been 
^^^iCiiUy  eicerted  to  make  us  do  aoi  The  general  ten^ 
danoy  of  his  arguments  has  gone  to  express  a  belief,  that 
those  who  are  educated  for  pubUc  dutie^  in  India,  ^nd  who 
I  har^  superadded,  to  the  early  instruction  they  received,  iaag: 
a^  approved  feervice,  are  not  the  fittest  instruments  fbr  this 
gnM  \^fA  !g0od  putpose.  To  bnng  their  knowledge  and 
f  l«bal<fexp^fi^ttf3e  tpi  1^  Iftvdl  with  the  comparative  ignorance  or 
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]y)M|»o^(tf,  t|;e:t4ghiw  tt^^iqa^.  ci.  gqrii^r^uqqf |; .  .^^^jlftlf 
^i;^]^  flpctpB*;.  it  ex^igporynce  ^%p^ ^  ||^)()f^ 

the  cue.  That  high  and  respectable  body  of  men,  th^ff^ 
9fairrV!ff9,i4,  ,In4»  (wi*  »hom,.I  pi  pi|ou4  to.^^^q  jpf». 
t^T^iH^i'ofwV  ?ifeJ»veas8pdatedw)»Wj9.|t>fi^Jli^ 
Ty^fofd  d,fiffNpittedf  that  a  aiost  dis^uigiydsbed  I^pift^  4^ 

'W-fflPS'S'-  .?*»«  prejuicliwp  Mr.  Adam,  M-inAiW  ffiyj^ 
Vff^^denoi  io  Ifldia,  'were  alluded  tp  a4,1%.c4^  ^Ms 
^prfa)fia^tiot.}Sif,  Bucking^.  Bm  ^rhat  ffOfffff  pfjff,l 
l«^  -^^f^  f»  nohle^pan  who  is  a(lmi)tt<9)4o(]7f^^p|)jf|, 
Wft^l^e'l?  flenaUd?  and  just,  and  whom  aU««|pH}^]|^jjg) 
bf^^^^^^lfqed.ivrith  the  lecjipgv  and  sLiitimciiu  of  i^ 
f^iff^^n^,  jhardl^  arriTev  in  India  before  hf  finds  hi|Q««l^ 
ogt^l^f^  to,«fdopt  t^e  aame. principle  mmi  which  jii^  pr|»^ 
dfp^8«f)if,})^iy:te(jir.»Qd.to.aend  to  ;Engiand  Mr.  Airti«t|, 
iirj^  h^;.j}^\ffpp^  Mr,.  Buckingham  as  editor  of  tht  C^ 
c^t^fffjijaj(^,^,.'P(pf;  this  apt  of  jiutbority  LprtJAm}'^ i"'  i> 
W5f^  Wi^:ifPJ^  *)»*?*  ^7r»int;  he  has  alJowfed  himwlf^^ 
Ijtp^.t}!^  t«}J  .sjf  Qjaots,  who  b»ve  taken  the|advantjj 
bj^  lp^t^o(,(ajpeJie^^Q«.^  Wh^t  does  .all  this  n\ean  ?  oof^ 
ymtfif^x^J^  i^dei^jfred  unfitt^ for  bis  office  be 
'^q%!ifev?;fis^^».''P^^=  Sther  l^.uj«.  he  wants^.^;™* 

3H^5P'ifl?^K?ri?#i^r'?°Tr^H^  iwerwlikh  ,1k  ky^ 
^^^.^m^*^!  %mf^f^,F^  ''"^  atwck  «;l^ch  wf^ 
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flMf  fli4t  toilch  bfthfe  to9  ot'lndSi,  to)tUik,'^  Whfmpi. 

M&ritf,  iifetd'-ib  'inii»t>v«i  thtf  sbtae^f  vhiM  'adfl'  Madl$% 
^fj^^jl)  .t;..ii  :,.  /I;.ti   ,   •,  .    .,.  .,..,:  tjiilT  „•  •j?ix>ot» 

-"'ISfef-tisiiiqtktib  tli«  ibeiimr  M*  thy  li^cHMi^tHlif^itt 
W  'BMAightfofwi^  'Ab  aii  Sample  of  Irhaf  hitf^^ 
k  a6k  by  Mibh  dnlnicters.  When  he  dan^'fli>k  l^l<Uil£ 
aM'^tiiyera  the^ro^us  bf  hit  I'rtt^lr  iA'Fikl^k 
£tih^i!t'<hi8to)dtitaie  ooiaameneed  a  irews^|)er 'bh'tdt  Mi 

6A(elfiaitf,'aim&tt  o^  enterprise  andtal^nti  bdt  h^i'V^ 
^(ift'peribi);  tevcral  paiit^phs  appeared  in  hti^pffp^  4/RScA 
^^^Od  liie  of  the  course  he  meant  to  poi^ie^  iiid'ikaiA;^ 
^^'lufopiidbtadndte  pibbable  tenniliatiiinfi '(if  hi^-'it^t^' 
#Mfi'iiu1)eeti  verified  by  the  result.  1  shall  ttOt"|8''4Jt6 
fH¥Wtai1  of '  the  offences  he  committed, 'M^  '  ^ikHfigflM^ 
]i^(^"&is  promise  of  amoidment;  nOr  shiiR  1  i«4y^''liitd 
tn^  'cAlJhct' character  of  that  o£fence  Which  compelled'  lii'i 
J^ciam'ib ^thdraW'his  license.  It  was  the'  aggregate'  of  iA» 
fences,'  and  the  priniaple  upon  which  he  continue'  iH^ket^ 
V^Ji'^UBei  the  severe  but  necessary  measure  Of 'WhM' K^ 
OM^pluns.  Jte  Icnew  Mr. 'Adam's  sentiments,  h^lib^jf  6)K 
rcsoliition ;  but  instead  of  benefiting  by  sucti  knoWledje^e^tb 
avoid  that  ruin  in  which  we  are  itAii  he  is  inVol^'ed^li'e'WfiJ 
severed  in  the  same  bold  and  oantumiKaous'courif/lij^  Ited 
so  long  followed.  Ho  ch'(Me,  no  'doutJt/fer  tlie  fersl ^'i^ 
sirensth  witli  the  new  Governor-general,  a  popuW  subjit^t^ 
He  judjjed'  that  Mr. 'Adaitij  Ihoiigli  ple<Wd'^8' fet' Mi' 
p^'r^  Wti  the  first  d<^ui«'  fi^W'tfae  'i^eiitHtf^'iouI^ 
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bemtate  before  he  acteS,  in  a  caae  wh^re  he  was  or  ini^t'tte 
thought  to  be.  pejnpnally  interested;  but  he  shewed  Htflk 
jBaoemment  in  his  apppedation  of  the  character  wltli  wl^btii 
he  had  to  deal,  or  he  would  have  known  that  no  perwmftt 
oonflideratioDl  would  induce  him  to  evade  a  pub&s  duty; 
Hr«  Adao)^  vested  with  the  highest  authority  in  India,  was 
f^r^ed,  by  this  course  of  conduct^  to  i^^iear  in  ocmtiest  wi& 
Mr.  Buckipghams  the  8el£^a«ated  ehaniinosi  of  Iri^ 
liberty,  while  not  only  the  English  community,  biit*  thil 
natives,  were  lookers  on  at  this  tmJ  el  strength*  WaslUe 
issue  of  ^ttdb  a  <x)ntMt  to  be  1^  doiditful  fol^  a  tnoraent  ? 

It  has  often  be^n  »aid>  iM&d  it  has  been  repeated  to-day^ 
jkhat  yowr  eDppir<e  in  Xndia  is  one  of  opinion.    It  is  so,  biil 
U  {s  not  HP  ^pinicoi  of  ypvur  rights  but  of  your  power.    Thk 
^dhabitants  dT  India  see  thut  limited  by  law  and  regulationS| 
fnd  the  spectacle  increases  thieir  confidence ;  but  shew  them 
the  person,  who  exercises  an  authority  they  deem  supreme 
|ira¥ed  and  defeated^  by  those  under  him,  and  the  impressum 
which  creates  the  charm  will  be  broken.    This,  at  least,  'k 
my' view  of  the  subject;  I  am,  however,  I  confess,  TenAerei, 
tisiid  by  experience.    It  has  made  me  humble,  and  t  Ibok 
with  awe  and  trembling  at  questions  which  the  defenders  ef 
^  free  press  in  India  treat  a^  mere  bugbears,  calculated  io 
alarm  none  but  the  weak  and  ihe  prejudiced.    The  hoaouiw 
able  mover  of  the  resoludon  now  b^ore  Court  has  asked, 
if  the  press  is  restricted  in  the  manner  it  is  at  presait^^ow 
Wfi  are  to  obtain  infbrmatibn  of  the  merits  and  chanicyr  of 
our  servants,    I  bad  befc^  thought  that  might  be^'^ouad 
OP  th»  !rec<^  of  the  govemments-^in  die  opinfiion  of '^o!|a 
Wi^eat  l^hom  <^cers  acted;  but  these  are,  it  woiild'seieni^ 
tojteHect  souroe^,  as  are  ail  pap^s  of  documents  putiUsl^od 
li^er  the  restrictions  now  placed  upon  the  Indian  weu. 
It  Js  fr<«^  the  pages  of  the  Calcutta  Joumai,  and  the  ^oim. 
ments  Qf  an  editor  who  has  been  three  or  four  years  m'l^iiSM^ 
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mf^^efejp  beyond  the  preciads  of  a  preddency-T-lt  is  from. 
l^  iible  and  disinterested  view  of  ^n  and  raeasuroi^  and 
iffffk  that  of  hi^  anosiynious  e<»!re^pdents,  that  ve  cap 
aj^pe  d^ve  Mi  and  impartial  information  on  this  ii^portant 
point*    But  enough  on  tl^s  part  of  the  subject.  ,         . 

We  have  heard  a.petition,  said  to. be  writteq,  and  1  have 
no,  doubt  it  is,  by  that  respectable  native,  Ram  Mohun  ^oy, 
whom  I  know  and  regard.  I  was  one  of  those  who  eafnestjiy 
wished  his  mind  could  have  been  withdrawn  from  useless 
schemes  of  speculative  policy,  and  devoted  to  giving  us  his 
useful  2ud  in  illustrating  the  past  and  present  history  of  his 
countrymen ;  for  that  knowledge  (of  which  we  are  yet  im- 
perfectly possessed)  must  form  the  basis  of  every  ration^il 
plan  of  improvement.  We  have  had  comments  from  the 
honourable  mover  of  the  question,  on  those  parts  of  the 
regulations  by  Mr.  Adam  that  relate  to  native  newspapers, 
^hich  might  lead  to  a  belief  that  he  had  robbed  the  natives 
of  a  freedom  they  had  long  enjoyed,  of  a  free  press ;  but 
there  never  was,  until  very  lately,  any  native  newspaper 
priqted  in  India,  and  they  are  now  only  subject  to  the  same 
}ic€|n9e  and  regulations  as  those  in  the  English  language. 

I  Qould  say  much  more  upon  this  subject,  but  feel  I  have 
ab;eady  intruded  too  long  upon  your  indulgence.  Allow 
me,  however,'  to  repeat  my  sentiments  of  Mr.  Adam,  who 
is  an  individual  not  more  distinguished  by  his  temper  and 
virtue  in  private  life,  than  by  his  zeal,  integrity,  and  talent 
as  a  public  servant.  He  is  incapable  of  malignity  to  any 
liuman  bemg.  On  the  present  occasion  he  has  come  for- 
ward  to  expose  himself  to  obloquy,  to  save  the  public.  The 
best  testimonies  to  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  his  conduct 
,will  be  found  in  the  corresponding  sentiments  of  those  he  is 
associated  with ;  in  the  measure  of  the  same  character  which 
Lord  Amherst  has  found  himself  coippelled  to  adopt ^  in  the 
approbation  of  the  Court  of  Directors;  in  that  of  the  Board 
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of  CoQhxJ.  It  only  remains  that  he  should  receive,  as  I  am 
assured  he  will,  the  support  of  this  Courts  tdio,  I  cait  have 
no  doubt,  will  shew,  by  their  Tote  oo  the  {nresent  oocasion, 
that  thqr  will  never  give  up  to  clamour,  or  abandon^  in  any 
shape,  a  public  offioerj  whfj^,, performed  his  duty  in  ail 
able,  faithfiili  and  conscientious  manner. 


'10     T/  il/ii-'IKVO   > 


hOtr.lTlI/"'!  .  {i'   J.I     '-■' 
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i  J    I  :  *■•  vir;(K>  -^dT 
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'  t/  t  .  i>hiod  m9ias3 
■  '  *  'J  -'-nit  /iLfinoiaiDDo 
'.  ♦  -]••  .ift*"'  jiMuq  LkkJ 
^■^%n\\         Htrw  bsnidinoD 


uj  ^^oi^onn  *ifli  J'"rni*  oJ   L/Iui'l  -us^A  )<»/!  bluov  ^isdJo  docs 
iBw  ni  IriJnnitmoi  i/Bfi  rhifl^r  ,^.itijq^ib  ^(qq6d^I/  aaodi 
I'ood  <iBri  in^rnmsvoT)  A^,\%hS.  sdJ  lo  JDubfloo  srit  alxdV/ 
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oifi  I  aB  ^07X95^1  bluodtf  Off  T£(f»  amr.fn'.^T  '(Ino  tl      loii.pO  "io 
tfloizBOOO  JH'^'^iq  ^f^^  (j^   .vo     -".-'•"  /d     ^■^(^''  'h  "  ,t^Ig)b'jfi 

PftOCLAMATION  PBEYIOUS   TO  THE   CoMMENCEMEllt  OF 

Hostilities  with  the  Rajtah  of  Nepaul. 

The  Britidi  goTernment  having  been  compelled  to  take  up 
arms  against  the  Nepaulese,  his  Excellency  the  Rig^t  Ro« 
nouraUe  the  Governor-g^eral  has  judged  it  proper  to  make 
known  to  the  powers  in  alliance  and  friendship  with  the 
Honourable  Company,  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  tnins^ 
actions  which  have  terminated  in  this  crisis,  in  the  full 
conviction  that  the  exposition  will  establish  beyond  dispute 
the  extraordinary  moderatioiuuidibtbearanoe  of  the  British 
goveipmentt  and  the  injustice,  violence,  and  aggression  o£ 
the  state  of  Nepaul. 

The  course  of  the  Grorkah  conquests  having  approximated 
their,  frontier  to  that  of  the  Honourable  Company,  and  ef 
its  ally  the  Nawaub  Vizier,  and  the  protected  Seikh  chief* 
tains,  throughout  an  extent  of  country  stretching  from  the 
eastern  border  of  Morung  to  the  banks  of  the  Sutlege,  it 
was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  differences  should  not 
occasioQally  arise  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  contiguous 
distritcts  belonging  to  the  two  states,  and  even  among  the 
local  puUic  officen^  of  each  government;  but  a  just  and 
firm  line  ci  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  two  governments, 
combined  with  a  sincere  dispo6iti<Hi  to  maintain  uninter^ 
rupted.  the  relations  of  amity,  and  to  req>ect  the  rights  c^ 
each  other,  could  not  have  failed  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
those  unhappy  disputes,  which  have  terminated  in  war* 

While  the  conduct  of  the  British  govemmeotha^  been 
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mnlbniiljiT^iiiated  b  its  relations  with  the  Nepnulme  I9 
thd  sani*  scnipulous  adher^ice  to  the  piriooti^oCr|}iiiailii)9^ 
SEdd  mtxienUiofi,  diere  is  scarcdy  a  sing^  di^riot  wit^Hftin^ 
Brtlisb  frontier,  throughout  the  whole  of  theexleBHVQ.U^^ 
above  ilescribed,  in  which  the  Gfaldchaa  have  not  usiwp^ 
and  ap^Topriatod  lands  fonning  the  ascertained  danwiras 
og tfia  Hongiiwhla  Cojapanyo  ,  .      1^* 

QuaslioDii  (iri^^uiti«gin  tiiQ  ^isurp^tMWt^  tbf  N«p«ukfi(» 
have  kriaea  im  Puraea,  Tirhoot,  Sarun^  Goruckpove^  and 
9ffE«l]jp^  as mU  aa miha  pnlt9aled  tmitqry  b^wM^  ^ 
iiitlegi^and  the  Jimnai  wd  eaoh  onse  flight  teijptniiA^ 
to'te  imiof  of  tha  sAodsmtiaA  |Mo4  iort^^ 
gofmment^  and  the  aggresaive  and  inadiapt  q^|  9^  1^ 
(iqwikK.  It  wiU  beanougb,  bowfv^  t^ad?^  iu  d«M 
la  two  JDsttooa^  anly,  nm^tly^  tbP09  whic}!  Iviv^  ^o^iUiH^  jJA 
iavQn  aad  in  fioruickixxe,  whioh  m«ir^  p«^c«lairl9(  d^mwr 
alrata  the  i^wteiaatk  daiign  of  tb^  Nq[Mlul^  (o  miMWKll 
a^  tlvadknQvkd^ed  pasQewcH^a  ctf  th6]ElQ|iouir^Coipg4q^ 
and  fav^e,  in  &ct,  been  the  proxinuite  mwm  Qf  tii^  iw$r 

laitha  £naar  diatrifitf  th^  bi^Y^^dtlTfieilllHiieiiM^ 
Wiflhad  thdif  mKiiaiity  e^m  poftiow  of  <^  tmitffyi,^ 
JMlaiA;  hut  Iba  British  govQnmeiit,  «bidi^.l^  ^^m 
|Mfani|Jcw  <rf  nodiiiition  and  fi^cbfWWQfi^  fo^iiqMJiMiiJi 
all  in  iHMaaiaona  with  th«  K^pa^d^s^^  (9<»Mei^4t8itf tfe 
a  aonsidanble  pMod  wUh  r^roonstronoe^  Md  iiipwiy^nt^i 
^bM^  inuiting  tinit  thd  :)iifiace  ^f  U»  mm  m^^s^gsffm 
lo  Oif  Napau^  gov^mf^epi,  aiidiV^^fWiiilfk 
fifiactoa  tba«»do{tbaB4^aAdim>lii«sli^ 
'J^ha  npsatod  oanpbdnta  of  «tesufe|)a«ts»  mdthefiPfMnWtt 
«f « «Mr  watenaa^f  eMMMhnttM  m  die  TufBt^ifUiim^ 
Maai  M^ining  a  pwlite  df  Battalh*  ubiah  If^t^i  Wlktfimi 
la  whisk  Sohih  liunlrngbi  an  Mtm  Df  ihf  JH#wl«^ 
govflwMM,  was  4tani»  atrim  itid»9«d  the  Sntiibl sawih 
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WM  it)«l'%-4^ti0i!fifoni>tbd  state  of  Ntftoid;iiii>aoiiteA 
wiA'^<lfti'|irpoettd|ng»  wee  ^eU  nd  «ridepre>liilHtov  i* 
aifi'ptirjfkiiieof  asterlMfeg  th«>cUiit  of  tkdfiyrtMi^^'  i^ 
sflHOlt  1^  no  doubt  of  ttie  right  of  thp  Biitiah  gwwmitfiti 
«iidJofilie  uBjiM  aod  viofont  {NKK^edu^ 

A'kttiHr^^  (itriki^  proof  of  the  1^ 
i^igppMioiibyvbich  the  Nqpaule«owpfO»«i}tusloioiiiiiri;ibo 
«tio^  than  «b0  lnot  tlM,  atfito  hfliringi«g«ta^'  lo(4he 
iMe«d|$ilion  refcrrid  to  fd>oto^  wd  aftvi^  <tb«  o^uot  d^piiM 
itiih  nf offiMNbyMih  gofwumen^  tho  NefiMd«tao  wOidai^ 
MM4  w  odditioiaaltmst  of  country  bdoiigii^ 
IMWjMit  n viry  4M»idbt4pooftom  tba  Mino  of  ttmrAtvWir 
iggre$«ioii$,  "  ;■  ^'o... 

'  Th]«  violent  imd  unjuat  juxioodiwo  wouid  hive  "^immim^ 
«i  ttniofdiflfte  demand  Ibr  TesttiutvHi)  or  ofen  A0  w}to4'i% 
owdotNUion  of  iheladdfl  by  ItNw;  tad  it  may  nqiw  Im  <t 
tiAi^of  i«grettotbeB»tiths«^ftmma^  tfartttiawimo 
iiatnot  ptoued.  Far,  however,  fnm  retmdmg^jpvifidfkM 
iQg^thla  dadbg  eotragoaa  it  deeei^ved,  the  Ba^Mh  igt^igm 
ment  MM^ved  to  persevere  in  the  anc^odde  Maim  wbieh  it 
bad  pAMed  in  othfi^  catet,  aad  pmaiMad  Mi^  VaAogv 
tfieg^itlenum  deputed  to  aaeet  the  W qfiaukie  iwwnnriirtfuwi, 
«i>f«t()l9d  hieiiiquiriee  lor  the  landa'Aewly  aeiaed,  ae.abem 
Mated,  aa  w^  aa  to  those  whioh  lomed  the  oiigiMl  dgaii 
ftfhie  dotation, 

qrto^  preMet  by  wbidi  ihQ  K^paulaitt  aMnqitsd  to  j^^ 
ibebroeeupatioA  ^  thalanda  in  NuQiioro,  whidh  comMMirf 
^k^4^*antw«i|ty.|riro  vil^jei^  wai>  Aat^  t^ 
teft^O'iippik^tf  Bioldh|it,fawh|(r«  BaKgnmiah 

fM^MirwHi  ifMck  T^n^  ^iriaTOi»B^»>.ti»ilitepaiik^iiit 
Ihe^sa^  17aS^  witk  th&tr^et  rf  ttioT«9ia|HN(^^ 
|MN<>M^lgck  had  beM  eonqwtredhy  thtfiBiaAiihst^ 
HtVj^HSd)^.    Tbe^iwtter  girtmdtoiMkwfc3#f.<<Wrpe**^ 
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limfnu.  'Bw<lwa-it<beto^ott»#t«^tkfetiB^'Ms^^ 

faMs^lMettt  •alie.«fani]^cwfd<ti<tMWlikiill(i^'4h  •««i&^ 

piHfeairttfi«iib  HdtManMs  Ckittpa»f8'44Mt(d^^t«»^if^ 
tbey  have  at  any  time  pretended  a  nj^i''>Jiim'iM^tajSk^ 
Bdf^tttitf'-dlat'fkey ihmtd  have  r«firUiMtf;  dtiH^sl'iib )4g 
a-p^Mj'^ftoM  ddibg-tfieriaadtes  jtrMice  M'the  iptiAiW^ 
iNlley<liad:fth Motefeus of Itbe TaEdfity  df tH^dl&biC''  *!¥«' 
«VidMWii'KMliftlM>«hd<i  teikiur  ofth^  ]i«toiUi!fii%i,'B)tti 
tla^tifcttdltottiiatipfMMdkMed  systetii  (^piAtAWi^tik^ 
meat,  which,  owing  to  the  unexunpled  'Mrtle«i4ib6i '^IMll^ 
ilihilkii  «>f<r<to'BiWA  goveiMiflM]t;'tiM^<  Utf^'Ul^j 
ftiiii^«oib^MicbMbfid<4>  and  th«  t]li>aMmie«i>{^«e=«<fJ3^ 
H«)iviBageaihai»irig  teen  iddodediil  A<^  •G^4ippali>tf  'IWeP' 
liiUiynni  tenei^'bKia^  ibMayd  to  ^^  t^tJoui''  td%^ 
nAMMAt^lfle.  lart -trtodi  they  had  tiomUi^i  ofAed")^ 
b^oaaKnMdsssaTtrtsian^BaiwoMwIlM^thieir^ed^  '^'^'^^ 
.r11h0:itltpaiikwi  have  attempted  tofix  oA' (he<^ul$«»EI^> 
tlteiMMiufiU»>  Gofspnty  the  guilt  «#> tlM>  anttil!t'<ijr fi^IMH 
Ttr>w#rt  .wdhave  sUted  <t.aww.Utiiitf  Towhpyrfw'i^afaf ' 
thedNlUbr.gct«nwBe*ti,4lHt«hti>  R«)tdv«f  <6eM4li  ^iaHii^ 
Mtumt  hmr  mi  beeoifmondied  >ft^i  diat  WrMT^fflc^' 
hmfiimdMnmiA'M  fifamdwtUtitbiii^A  $«fkil)eiti«tt#=> 
t]Mr,«R^a(ibto<{<i^f^»M>edb^.  <»  nfitt^b^yftiideaHitolS^ 
W«M«>  ibir(NM(muafthlK>iUika4%)  ^fUSaaafia^'i^^ 
pmi9ya]gt(teA^eoailtr«iKM{»f'th<9a4tayt|fi»(liAfli[l  M^fl^,"^ 
pQ«e««drUtold£|er«tB»l«iii%fl»fa 
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t]^ej|ii^pj^eiit <qf  1  tbp^^r  ft^nioM^  f(UR  ant  mrt^ipgoil^i^wbieljfi 

T^gj^^^^j^^^  UWn?^  Jwds^in  B«M^i  IWB  w^.^a^rfeilift^ 

Vizier,  fjf)|;^f9ri?f9^if$4^r^  aoteoadBnt^te^rtlitc^Trau^ 

€ffP^f9^if#iiin.,^      attd*thiBtkinurlraMlta«d(«P^Oi 
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btiif  paottMUOTra/nwrtmi  to  iim. 


■■nyid  bji^tbt  NtpftiilMe  ilii  iifafKly  to  Ike  mw<mn  ^hmt 

i^ift«i>faHO«rt«B4uA^ftifMa]itt4<oetlic«iri^^ 

tlKlM^juri^  #QB8thflt  with  d»Mt  of  t^^ 

th^^illiUlItt  Ikfi.dia^t  of  aam«kprtre»  mh$^A  iiy.  i>» 

(  fSfa^MepadltMpntended  to.  fctmd  ihnr  iMiiAB  Bpii» 
vil.iMdthmnig^  aiid  to  the  odkr  j^ortlQiis  «f  Jkt  laa^ 
lisknrthe  hiUi,oiithe  circmnBtMice.^  Aar  Iwriiig  ftitujH 
ibe^tMum^  or  lowkndH  of  the  hill  ooontiieB  o£  F^iffk^ 
00tiBmm^  Tfmtam^  Xoniebee^  fce^  mhhh  At  NipMiJlfW 
hMeo^nqiMTML  .  Adnlittny  tfaol  tko  kwladdi  wecoupo** 
MPtdbb/  the  ^acfs  of  the  ncighiMiilrisg  hill>iiiiii^<iiitiMj 
tJir.odiMMrfQb4fliteiiot  lAcI  thaqu^ 
tittCNqrtAip^  ^h^#  ^  &  consideraUe  period  btfovo  tbe  CfaMK 
lUdMM^VMBt)  ilM^ Amed  a  pari  ci  the  jboiinioa^og  Qilfe; 
ifid  tht  ioiHiqiieii  thndSariB  o£  the  iidepeDdeo^  UU«pmMi« 
fiiKtm  CRQOD«  gite  to  thoooijpieriag  potior  igrjagtiiiim 
to  other  Itedti  whiei^  though  in  the  oodupotiQaof  the  flwo 
fhkXH  ^ne  hdd  on  dependent  tenure!  frooi  onodierieMttf 

To^dhow  the  little  oenfidfence  tJiatthe  Nepanleee  hii  itt 
tb^ olafan of  mretaBJgntj  cvrer' tfaeeehnds^ it isAiffioMilfi^ 
^beanre^  that  soon  aflnr  their  usurpatioii  of  thtetev  tk^ 
MwUjjpitdi  an  o^  to  bold  Bootwul  in  fiunn  fiooU  the 
BrilMh  igofOtyisient^  on  ^  tame  teane  ob  the  B^gib^iof 
FjAlp^gi,  a  propoeitioo  ,ta  i^uofet  this  gorenuaenl  didi  mft 
Alidft  ptoper  to  accede^ 

;  ;  The 'qratan of  jt^wd^and attinies abiioelinipehie|iCihte 
tocroechment  pursued  bj  the  N^paulei^  we  odbtfMedTto 
do^Ti^rthe  AritiBhigovcronHttiwidi  0Mpeotto4beif  nHiHiate 
Tiewi^.  and^iconlbiaed  jwitk-iholjBit  dnd  pwdftwre  ^Mtoe 
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iliibMimgiX6Kt\mm  awidw  whkdb  irauidttt  oBpehimokrpnHnid 
Aliiiiuth^^  tlie  Nepautese,  mA  i^^eslablMbed  i«<MNi 

^pttlAitie  ifif4bui<4ualt6tv  dentknaed^  with  b«}ii«aii4nMiii^ 
4itov^lbt»  aiMenod  dfiotte  ^r%/li»tegj#h]di  ll»  MqfibuUie 
cmititiued  to  ttrail  themfliBlires  of  erery  f aVMiable  mmimk 
<rf AttlHug  Jtlwfe  wnarwrihiipeatBi  liirt  kngtii  s^pfofNtftidti 
%iii  made  ^r  4fae  iU^ali  of  N^mhU  Vkat  tstmtiaMidmn 
Adttlli^appciitilid  to  mm  on  iha  tpot^  Md  JnV^eidijjirftt 
ibidMdMlfe  tfa^  fnpettbre  idaiuA  cif  lh«  poniei)  mAh*  ^ 
<tii^piraii><Dndlt]iHi  that»  wturierar  im^t  be  t|ic  iMtt«4tf<«B^ 
in)ufinf^  bodl  ^g^&amimtte  wmld  .abide  %  it  NptivilMa^ 
IMidilig  ite  jpofiart  ooHftiitiati  of  Ibc  jusdfee  ol^lM  ^Mm 
ittdtitt^  di0  Ailnh  gorenment  did  not  bcBitftbteriMibiiit 
##  ^  «Uft7«Ml  exptMBe  iMBccsBttrily  attindiiigi  th*  fWpMid 
M^i^gttlfm^  iXttdlidUag  ift  the  UkittMtte)  d«migH>  ^ImMI]^^ 
aiktri^on  cfitB  right!  by  the  N^idne^  and  «n»hiii6  ito 
iitoditti  ^mqidfiMl  proof  of  th»  ModeratiDit  of  cits  tiaMkiet 
•aid  the  justfeo  itf  it«  caaiet  The  pi^jairitien  »f  iho  Bajah 
^H^ttttl  <«nitiatt»ldiiigly  afloeded  to^  and  ^it/em  BrwlihA# 
tprtti:  dilrettted  to  fiiMGed  to  Bootwul^  and  enter  ont  th^ 
inireetigtttion,  in  concert  inth  eommissmieta  to  be  iqj^ 
fMifate^'b|f  the  Nepaqfce^  gotimuMttt 
'  The  commissioners  of  the  two  governments  met^  MH^ 
ftfUnriAtldi^ky  and  {voemctinatiott  on  tfao  part  bf  the  Ne- 
(Mttkde agents^  tfie  procee^gswei^  brought  «a  a  dofte^  ikM 
the  right  of  the  Briti^  governm^t  to  th^  i^hote  ef  t\m 
IdiAMds  «ohfemed  b)r  ^  most  irr^At^able  prmft^  both 

dral^^tod  deeutaent^.  p    .-,i.f. 

ill  !Q?her  Ni^ulese  eomii&noaenv  uHable'tx^  iMsrst  the^latfae 
afftbie  etidcMe>  tod  dearly  itesttlOBed'bjrtheotioni  of  thdi* 
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«cM  ^Mofi^ULktMiM  nttrioirt  to 


c*». 


MonfioRiidmttiagthe  nf^  of  tiie  JfcitiUi 
jpiflnMkd  thtt  tbejr  wcie  not  audkoriaed  to  eoMe  W«. 
mm,  ^  nfamdi  the  cate  to  the  BjMk't 


Tim  Mbanofd  period  of  die  mmm  i^n  4ba 
aiMcn  chMcd^  tbcir  prooocdivjny  ffcndosed.  it.  j 
lit  Isht  mj  •tCM  fMindfid  od  tbttB^  .until  tbo  i 
Hkb  twiifndiitf  pcocedm  of  tlie  Boftiili 
Alwfac miifapA lo a drnttuniaitMi  tolheJU§di,i 
jbt  gMifird  teniM  the  coaclnwenii  mtoemmilfr 
the  proceediiigs  of  the  oonmiiMMtv,  end 
Jftiflh  to  l^ve  up  the  laiidsi  eooording  ter  die 
iHliehdMi  iBTcetigatioii  was  aoeeded  lo^  ok  the 
ihtB  Mriiwypppodfef  its  nght,  ettihlithfJ 
oetdi^^  TotUsjuitaDdlairdnBBMl  tWSigahflf  N». 
petti  ■tplM»  by  rrpiitfing  all  dbote  argtUDente  m fciewirf 
hk  own  dehn,  vhieh  had  bem  entirely  oY9S0umm  bj^.lhe 
adduced  to  the  coBfwmnnioners»  and  nteed  ee 
the  knck  In  this  state  the  affidr  otoeeBari^r  f» 
i  until  the  ensuing  season,  1818«14 

In  ike  meaniinie  Major  BxaddMtwfifoeeededt  na  aeannt 
the  stale  of  the  comitry  admitted  of  hie  marahhug,  lo  the 
Uratkr  of  Betteah,  where  he  was  to  he  net  by  ODnnriBntete 
Imn  Nepaul,  empowered  to  adjust  in  concert  wMi  himllie 
dependfaig  daims  in  that  quarter;  no  praiBtieid  nMasiMa 
having  yet  resulted  £rom  the  inquiry  condueted  ilf '  Msv 
Tonng. 

Major  Bradshaw,  soon  after  his  arrivaly  retie#ed  a  4l»% 
mend  which  had  be^  mack  by  the  BttttAyyyq'nBrtnt j  ht 
not  cnfcroed  at  the  time,  fer  the  netrtoradon'of  the  twtniy* 
two  ▼illagfs  of  Nunnore,  preTiously  to  any  ezaaunatiatt'ff 
^  question  of  z%bt.  This  deaiand  was  acceded  t^rhgr 
the  Nqpaidese,  and  die  villages  were  tewocci^ned  Ivf  ike 
of  the  HoBOunMe  Conipni^,  ftdb^fiei  to  the  ttili- 
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the  result  of  an  inquiiy  sought  by  itself  in  the  case'*'4f'^fie 
^fteMsoi^tnttii  -fh  TJrorffttAptjne,  uibt'^iQinatvcBn]^  'tllfe  fmfand 

'in^od^ikil^f^  I)ktt^4fie^(M  V^^mSMt^'^ 

«RfllHkNuhai^)aMed ;  ^^m  the  adCwal  proof  <l^<ttf4clto^|gf 

>«iitidfiiit!f^/«rhkiieiiibiaeed^.lte  oh  o«li|pdNA 

Tdii>Tftiiong.:iAo  C8idd' be  siqipoMi  toi^poMig^ldieUlMft 
jdtatdkawghiflggi  and  winekk«d;.]nonB9«Wy  tUriEidb^ 
«ikrdrjKeil6iy  MbsequAt  iinnMl%atioB,  that  it.tt^g  }mtknk, 
^fjajfciJbiaoBiuA  naarer  to  the  dme  of  th#  <ni8»diaB^  awL 
on  the  presumptive  pioof  of  mir  riflht^  nririhjji  ■iiti  rf  ijhr 
iwfcf^aclttiojrifljigeri  by  'die  Nepwda^  ithfwrif  fljftpfe  t>ur 
tdUnitrnipitdtpDMeBaion  ducuig  tUrfy  yMrs  t:^lMtanNlii 

litotaifui!ttor;M(Y««tigatioii  <^  »(?Pi>AV9ul44)e:^,i|9|)fi^ 
riih>gitfr;nf  tiymai  and  that  the  u(ioosf  tb^^jb^  NgMH^f 
9lifen^4i^«p^  in  jEakne^  ,exp^r'«^«»;,tlw^  tji^c^mmst 
doners  of  both  governmcaits  should  meet  for  the  purjg^^ff 
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Odviii  PEOOLAHATIOy  PRWI^tTS  TO  (Arr. 

the  purpose  stated,  and  to  prodoee  doemnents  irhidi  he  had 
obtained,  confirming  the  correctness  of  the  conekuaons 
drawn  from  the  evidence  fbrmerly  taken,  the  ConumonMen 
dedared,  that  they  irould  tot  meet  him,  nor  hold  any 
municattoii  wilh  him ;  and,  reroking  the  conditieoal  i 
&r  of  the  usurped  lands,  demanded  that  Mi^  BMidshaw 
ahouU  instantly  leave  the  frontier.  They  immd^ately  aS- 
tcrwardft  returned  to  Nepaul. 

This  insulting  aiid  unpcovoksd  dedaiatimi  ooidd  be  m» 
ferred  to  no  other  cause  than  a  prerious  dttenanination  not 
to  fulfil  the  obHgationa  of  justice  towards  die  British  go* 
Tenunent,  and  left  to  it  no  course^  but  to  do  itself  that 
light  which  was  refused  by  the  government  of  Nepari. 
Acting  on  this  principle,  the  Gov^rnor-genefal  addiusaod  a 
bttcr  to  the  Bajah  of  Nepaul,  revie^f^ng  the  condnot  of  his 
eommissionerB,  and  claiming  the  full  renuneialion  of  the 
disputed  lands;  addmg,  that  if  it  were  not  made  witkfa  a 
given  time,  the  portions  <^  these  lands  still  in  thefaandsef 
the  Nepaulese  would  be  reoccupied,  and  the  twenty4wo 
idllages,  which  had  been  conditionally  transfisrved  to  the 
Britifih  government,  dedared  to  T)e  finally  reannexed  to 
Ae  dominions  of  the  honourable  Company.  This  demand 
not  having  been  compHed  with,  the  resumption  of  the  lands 
was  carried  intoeffi^t,  and  the  authority  ci  the  British  go> 
Temment  re-estaUished  throughout  the  ttactin  dispute. 

White  these  occurrences  wiere  pasinng  in  Sorun,  the 
Britidi  government,  perceiving  tec/m  the  tenour  of  the  whole 
conduct  of  th^  state  of  Nepaul,  and  from  the  answer  to  its 
demand  for  the  restitution  of  Bootwul  and  Sheoraj,  that  no 
faitention  existed  on  the  part  of  the  Rajah  to  restore  those 
lands,  was  compelled  to  prepare  to  take  possession  of  them 
by  force,  if  that  necessity  should  arise.  Previously,  how- 
cver>  to  ordering  tiie  troops  to  advance  into  the  disputed 
temtory,  the  Govemw-general  in  council  made  one  mora 
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yii4  T]»  ir«r4t7i.BHI  WA^  cdix 

tfibrt  to  induce  the  Bi(3»h  to  reptpr^  tl^em,  by  renewing  the 
dioUuid,  fouBdad  wx  the  remilt  6f  the  iaveBtigatian,  and  de« 
cbced  at  dbe  aame  timei^  diat  if  the  orders  ci  surrender 
wme  not  r^rahred  mdiin  a  Unuted  tune  (which  was  speci. 
fttd)  the  British  troops  wonld  proceed  to  OPOfQqr  the  landa. 
The  specified  period  havii^  expired  without  the  adqjvtiixi 
of  any  iBea$ure  on  the  part  of  the  Nepaulese  govermnent 
tofwards  a  compIiaDoe  with  the  just  requisition  of  the  British 
govttnmenty  the  troops  were  otdered  to.  mw<ih ;  and  the 
Nepaulese  forces,  and  the  puUic  officers  of  thut  govern^ 
ment,  retkmg  on  the  advancedf  the  British  tfoops^  the  dvfl 
oiieean  of  the  honourable  Company  were  enabled  to  establish 
their  authority  in  the  disputed  lands. 

The  commeneement  et  the  rainy  setaaon  shortly  roidered 
it  necessary  to  withdraw  the  regular  troops,  in  order  tha( 
they  iQight  not  be  exposed  to  the  periodical  fr vers  which 
rdgn  throiij^iout  the  tract  in  that  part  of  the  yeair.  The 
defence  of  the  reebvered  bnds  was,  of  course,  unavoidably 
uitmsted  to  the  police  estabBshm^ts,  The  appiirent  ao« 
qniesoencSff  however,  of  the  Nepaulese,  in  what  had  t^ken 
pkoe,  left  no  room  tat  iqpprehenaon ;  eqpedally  a*  no 
real  violence  had  been  used  in  obliging  the  NQMiulese  to 
retire  from  the  district  On  the  monung  of  the  29th  c^ 
May  last,  the  principal  'polioe  station  in  Bootwul  was  at* 
taeked  by  a  large  body  of  the  Nepaulese  trooDSa  headed  by 
an  officer  of  that  gonremment,  named  Munrdj  Foujdar  *,  md 
driven  out  of  Bootwul,  with  the  loss  of  eighteen  men  killed 
md  idx  wounded.  Among  the  former  was  the.  Darogah, 
or  pfiTirapgl  poKee-officer,  who  was  murdered  in  cold  blood, 
with  dronmstances  of  peculiar  barbarity,  in  the  presence  of 
Munraj  Foujdar,  after  surrendering  himself  a|  prisoner. 
Another  police  tannabt  was  subsequently  attacked  by  the 

♦  Conunander  of  the  army.  +  Post* 
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Nepaul^  trix>pi,  ind  diWcn  out,  ^Wfli*  ftelW^^^»^fW* 
persons  WUfed  and  wounded,  fii'  &^6^^c^mt^  iX'^e^tiSiP. 
practicability  of  guppoflpting  ibk  pdfite  tJWniltt'bjr»4nailg 
troofw  into  the  coiintty  at  Aat  uAealtfiy  rieaabn,  H^befeai^ 
necessary  to  withdraw  ftem ;  and  ihe^fepiulete  i*^^  tibm 
enabled  to  reoccupy  the  whole  of  the^dispfttiMl^tiswitiiiiyF 
which  they  have  once  retained.  Thfe  Bwtkh  jgoVcM^feA) 
had  not  ceased  to  hope  that  an  amicable  adj^mmtioiiim 
differences  with  the  state  of  Nepaul  ittiglit  «»  »l*  «cedn- 
plished,  when  the  perpetration  of  this  stmgwMty^Htsibkikasi 
dous  outrage,  by  v^ch  the  state  of  TJepAwl  4<t  xM^f  plamdf 
itself  in  the  condition  of  a  public  enemy  of  the  \titWAife#i 
vemment,  put  an  end  to  the  posfiibaKy  of  any  wsbtiMfiittb^. 
tjon,  except  on  the  baas  of  uhqualifled  ftitbmiaiittif  ^aft* 

atonement.  ,  ,        .     LumcJ 

Still  the  Grovemor-general  would  not  pifeceWl  'fti  »iran 
hostilities,  without  giving  to  the  Rajah  of  Nepiul'ate  iiim 
opening  for  avoiding  so  smous  an  issue.  IherdkHii  U^  «• 
cellency  wrote  to  the  Rajah  of  Nepaul,  to  apprize  hfatt^^tif 
what  must  be  the  consequence  of  the  insolent  outra^^  Wfelffi 
had  taken  place,  unless  the  government  of  Nepaiii  '^^^ilt 
cnconerate  itself  from  the  act,  by  disavowal  and'  ^Uiiifii^ 
ment  of  the  perpetratcars.  This  letter  recdved  it  laiW# 
wholly  evadve,  and  even  implying  menace.  * ' "  '^''  '"^J 
The  requisite  submisaon  and  at(»iement  haviti^  r'iSm 
beai  withheld,  the  British  government  had  no'dudf^VA 
but  an  appeal  to  arms,  in  order  to  avenge  its  iibotieili  ififbi 
jects,  and  vindicate  its  insulted  dignity  and  hotldihf.V^^^^ 
unfavourable  season  of  the  year  alone  prevdoted'it^l^ 
having  instant  recourse  to  the  measures  necessary  fbrSHSfi^ 
tising  the  insolence,  violaice,  and  barbarity  6f -^^N%fitd^ 
lese,  whose  whole  conduct,  not  only  iii  the']f)articbdi^'ci(ife§ 
above  detaUed,  but  in  every  part  of  theiPyfdcMJto^ 
towards  the  British  government,  for  '6  i^tfeb  ^'^fi£tt§,^1iite 
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iMf^qunjIcM  by  M>  entve  di^r^^  of  the  printiples  of  ho- 
i«l}r„|ju«ice,  wd  gppd  fwfb,  agpmvated  by  ^e  most  fla- 
g^MM,«BS9l^^>.pTa6>WBipt>oq,  and  wdiuaty, . and  has  mani- 
Sfffil4,,ihi  QxJsteDc^  of ,  a  lopS^determined  resolution  on  the 
ftflti  ofnrt»e  (ppMi*  f^<}»tiiwdhpp  tojr^ect  aU  the  just  de- 
iMMdAof;  tbe.%iti8h^vs?n9»ept,  and  tp  iiefer  the  dedsion 
of  I  di«  <queadon$  diqpend^  between  the  two.  states  to  the 

inuii-.i^  «<Y)ar..  .■    •       ■■■.;,..,...;.„ 

.iBvar  »»«« the  saiiUrdar  of  the  polic^fficers.  in  Bootwul, 
aodiilariQg-tbe  unavoidable  interval  of  inaction  which  fol- 
Ibmdi^  the  NefMuljese,  with  a  baseness  and  barbarity  peculiar 
tO:thi»n4dtre8»  have  endeavoured . todestroy  the  troops  and 
tt^,$u|t^t»of  the  Company  on  the  fix)ntier  of  Sarun,  by 
|y,Moi^  the  water  of  the  wells  and  tanks  in  a  tract  of  con- 
siderable extent.     The  fortunate  discovery  of  this  attempt 
\f(ffki^  the  infemous  design,  and  placed  incontrovertftle 
jf^  .9|f  it  ^p  the  hands  of  the  British  governniCTt. 
.,:yjjp  ippiedimwit  to  military  operations,  ariang  from  the 
^fOffn  of  the  year,  is  now  removed,  and  the  British  govern- 
fl«9(t  is  prepared,  by  the  active  and  vigorous  employment 
^  iti,re^urce^  to  compel  the  state  of  Nepaul  to  make  that 
ati^ent  which  it  is  so  justly  entitled  to  demand.    The 
]P;jtjpb  government  has  long  borne  the  conduct  of  the  Ne- 
paulese  with  unexampled  patience,  opposing  to  their  vio- 
lence, insolence,  and  rapacity,  a  course  of  procedure  um- 
Syjuft  and  moderate.     But  forbearance  and  modern- 
riTmust  have  their  limits;  and  the  British  govermnent 
Wg  been  compelled  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  its 
^Z^  iteinterests.  and  its  honour,  will  never  lay  them 
dZ^untilits enemy  shaUbefor^dtp  make  ample  submis- 
SjS^^i^e-^t.  for  his  outrageous  conduct    to  mdem- 
^S?*^  expense  of  the  w.»r,  ,and  to  afford  fuU  s^nty 
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tf  the  misguided  coudcUb  at  the  state  of  Nepaul  ihd) 
lead  It  obstinately  to  persist  in  rejecting  these  just  demands, 
it  will  itself  be  responsiUe  Icn*  the  oonsequaices.  Tht 
British  government  has  studiously  endeavoured,  by  every 
efert  of  condUalion,  to  avert  the  extremity  <tf  war,  but  it 
can  have  no  apprehension  of  the  result;  and  ft  relies  Irtth 
confldeiice  on  tie  justness  of  its  cause,  and  on  flie  skiD, 
discipline,  and  valour  of  its  armies,  for  a  speedy,  honoup- 
able,  and  dedsive  termination  of  the  contest  in  whidi  it  is 
engaged. 

By  command  of  his  Excellency  the  Grovemor- 
General, 

,  (Signed)  J.  Adaic, 

Secretary  to  Grovemment 
Lucknowji 
'November  1st,  18l4i. 
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Ijjstuttcmoks  *  BT  Majtob-geneeal  Sir  JtoHU  Malcolm, 
G.C.B.,  K.L.S.,  to  Officeks  acting  undee  tois  Oe- 

MtES  rS  CEKTEAt-  tSDIA,  IN  18^. 

Ttf  E8B  iMttucdons  are  grcrtinded  upon  priadple*  wWA  It 
has  been  my  con»tant  effort  to  incuioate  \spaA  A\  dBcm 
acting  under  my  oraen;  *nd,  at  a  period  when  I  am  leaY- 
im?  Centna  +  India  (pethapa  not  to  teturo),  I  fed  it  a  duty 
I  owe  to  them,  to  myself,  tod  to  the  pubBc  Bcnrice,  to  en- 
ter into  a  mow  full  explanation  of  my  sentimeftts  upon  the 
sulgeet  of  our  genei-al  and  local  rule,  than  could  hare  been 
neceasiuy  under  toy  other  drcumstances. 

Almost  aU  wbo,  from  knowledge  and  experienccj  ha:ve 
been  capable  of  forming  any  judgment  upon  the  questioii, 
are  agreed  that  our  power  in  India  rests  on  the  gencMl 
opinion  of  the  natires  of  our  comparative  «iperionty  In 
La  faith,  wisdom,  and  strength,  to  th«&-  owii  rulers. 
This  important  impressioi  will  be  improved  by  the  consl- 
deration  we  show  to  their  habits,  institutions,  tod  religion, 

♦  The.e  iBBtructions  were  published  in  the  Appendix  of  ".Centna 
f „d5^  iir  «r«published  fr^^  of  their utnrty.inwh.^ 

Sn^;^  that  every  pubBc  officer,  for  ^how  use  they  are  Intended. 

nomination  of  the  Subah  or  government  of  Maiwa. 
of  Centfnl  India,'  vol.  I.,  page  !• 
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—Iby  the  moderation,  temper,  and  kindness,  with  wjt^^)^,^^, 
cwidiict.ocpipdJ^eS' towards  them;  and  injured  by  eyj^  ^| 
thiib  oflRmdtf  •their  bdSef  or  superstition,  that  shows  d^siii^gnf^; . 
or  nq^lect  of'  Individiads'  or  communities,  or  that  .^vipp^^ 
our , having,' -with  the  iurrogance  of  conquerors,  forgotten 
those  naadmB  by  which  this  great  empire  has^  beeq^^e^Sn^, 
blished,  and  by  which  alone  it  can  be  preserved.  . .'  > 

The^want  fii  union  of  the  natives  appears  on^e  qfitbe 
stEcngtst'  ftNibdotionS  of  our  power ;    it  has  certamly  ^onn  . 
triMitolv"l>^i^'  ^  6thers,  to  its  establishment,      ^ul^.,. 
whfBi  swev'taao^  this  cliuse,  we  find  it  to  have  originatefl  jn 
the  Qcwditibnlin'wlnch  we  found  India,  and  the  Uoe,,^^,, 
adc^iMd' tMrflnb  its  inhabitants:   that  it  will  continue  jtQ.  . 
opemte'Whtn- the  condition  df  that  country  is  changed^  ai^ 
un4^  any  akcsation  in  our  course  of  proceedings,  is  nif^../ 
thaii  can^  be  assumed.     The  similarity  of  the  situation  ,<^ 
the  great  proportion  of  the  people  of  this  continent  now 
8ul]jeet  to  our  rule^  will  assuredly  make  them  more  acoesfflr 
ble  to  common  motives  of  action,  which  is  the  foundation  of 
all  umoa ;  and  the  absence  of  that  necessity  for  conciUation, 
whidi  chaages  have  efiected,  will  make  us  more  Ukely  tp, ,  , 
forget  its  importance.  '  Our  power  has  hitherto  owed  niiucb. ., 
to  a  contrast  with  misrule  and  oppresdon ;  but  this  strength 
we  ax^  daily  loosing:  we  have  also  been  indebted  to  «^. iff?,.  . 
definite  impression  of  our  resources,  originating  in  i^f^ ,    , 
ranc^.cC  their  real  extent;  knowledge  will  bring  this  fe€^|jf)g ., , 
to  a  I  xeduced  standard.     We  are  supported  by  the  gop^ ,  i,> 
opinion < of : the  low^  and  middling  classes,  to  whom  ouur  .,,: 
goverwient  is  indulgent;   but  it  has  received  the  r^^^t  „.,( 
shocks  ifmm  an  impression  that  our  system  of  rul^e  is,|at( 
variaA(^e<witiithe:p^man^nt  continuance  of  rank,  au,thorj[jtj,,./h 
and  4i^nclioaJin'toy  native  of  India.     This  belief, ^.w&fph,,,,  , 
is  not.,mtbfml'ioimdation,  is  general  to  every  class,  a^d  jte,,  ,^i. 
action  leaves  but  an  anxious  and  feverish  (existence  .i^pjafl,() 
""^^  Ql\)9g»i8tatll)AisridlWgK'nain6';— ili^  feelmg  wh|<^j(^  l^t, 
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cotifdi^idn  excites,  exppses  those^  who  have  any  portion  of 
power  and  independence^  to  the  arts  of  the  disoontented,  the 
turbulent,  and  the  ambitious :  this  is  a  danger  to  our 
power,  which  must  increase  in  the  ratio  qf  its  ^ctenty  unless 
we  can  counteract  its  operation  by  a  eommenaurate  im« 
provement  of  our  administration. 

Our  greatest  strength,  perhaps^  and  that  which  gives  the 
fairest  hopes  of  the  duration  of  our  rule  ov^  India^  arises 
out  bf  the  singular  construction  of  the  frame  of  both  the 
controlling  and  the  executive  government  Patronage  in 
all  the  branches  of  the  local  government  of  India  is  ex- 
ercised under  much  limitation  and  check:  favour  effects 
less  in  this  country,  and  competency  more,  than  in  any  other 
scene  of  equal  magnitude.  There  is  an  interminable  field 
for  individual  exertion ;  and,  though  men  high  in  station 
are  almost  absolute,  (and  the  character  of  our  rule  requires 
they  should  be  so,)  there  is,  in  that  jealousy  of  such  power 
which  belongs  to  our  native  country,  a  very  e£Scient  shield 
against  its  abuse.  This  keeps  men  from  being  intoxicated 
with  their  short-lived  authority ;  and  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples which  discourage  colonisation,  prevent  pubUc  servants 
taking  root  in  the  soil,  and  make  them  proceed  to  the  duties 
of  government,  as  they  would  in  other  coimtries  to  the 
routine  of  an  office,  which  employs  their  talents,  without 
agitatii^g  their  personal  feelings  and  interests,  in  any  degree 
that  can  disturb  or  bias  their  judgment.  This  absence  of 
baneiFul  passions,  and  of  all  the  arts  of  intrigue  and  ambi- 
tion which  destroy  empires,  produces  a  calmness  of  mind 
that  cat!  belong  alone  to  the  rulers  of  a  country  situated  as 
the  English  employed  in  India  now  are,  and  gives  them  an 
advantage  which  almost  balances  the  bad  effects  of  their 
want'  of  those  national  ties  that  usually  constitute  the 
strenMh  of  governments. 

Out  successes  and  moderation,  contrasted  with  the  misfoile 
and  vlolenc^  to  which  a  great  part  of  the  population  of  India 
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have  ffar  niote  tfami  a  century  been  exposed,  hare  at  th& 
moment  raised  the  reputation  of  the  British  nation  so  high, 
tliat  men  have  forgotten,  in  the  eontem{dation  of  the  security 
and  prosperity  they  enjoy  undar  strangers,  theit  fbeUngs  df 
patriotism^  but  these  are  feelings  which  that  tery  know- 
ledge that  it  is  our  duty  to  impart  must  gradually  letrire 
and  bring  into  action.  The  people  of  India  must,  by  a  re- 
curring sense  of  benefits,  have  amends  made  them  for  the 
degradation  of  continuing  subject  to  foreign  masters ;  and 
this  can  alone  be  done  by  the  combined  effiirts  of  eveiy  in- 
dividual employed  in  a^tatibn  of  trust  and  responsibility,  to 
render  popular  a  government  which,  though  not  national, 
has  its  foundations  laid  deep  in  the  prindples  of  ^toleratidn, 
justice,  and  wisdom.  Every  agent  of  government  should 
study  and  understand  the  above  facts.  He  should  not  con- 
tent  himself  with  having  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guages, and  of  the  customs,  of  those  with  whom  he  has 
intercourse.  All  his  particular  acts  (even  to  the  manner  6f 
them)  should  be  regulated  by  recurrence  to  the  foundatioii 
of  our  rule,  and  a  careful  observaticm  of  those  principles 
by  which  it  has  been  established,  and  can  alone  be  main- 
tained. Of  the  importance  of  this  t  cannot  better  state  my 
opinion,  than  by  expressing  my  full  conviction,  that,  kide- 
paident  of  the  prescribed  duties  which  eveiry  qualified 
officer  performs,  there  is  no  person  in  a  situation  of  any 
consequence  who  does  not,  both  in  the  substance  and  man- 
ner of  his  conduct,  do  something  every  day  in  his  life,  which, 
as  it  operates  on  the  general  interests  of  the  empire  through 
the  feelings  of  the  circle  he  controls  or  rules,  has  an  unseen 
effect  in  strengthening  or  weakening  the  government  by 
whieh  he  b  employed.  My  belief  that  what  I  have  assum- 
ed is  correct,  will  be  my  excuse  for  going  into  some  minute- 
ness in  my  general  instructions  to  those  under  my  orders. 

The  first,  and  one  of  the  most  important  points,  is  the 
manner  of  European  superiors  towards  the  natives*     It 
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would  be  quite  out  of  place,  in  thi$  papct,  to  speak  of  the 
necessity  of  kindness,  and  <rf  an  absence  of  all  yiolence ;  this 
must  be  k  matter  of  course  with  those  to  wboak  it  is  ad- 
dressed :  there  is  much  more  required  from  them  than  that 
couciKation  which  is  a  duty,  but  which,  when  it  iqipears  aB 
such,  loses  half  its  e£^t»  It  must,  to  make  an  impresairni^ 
be  a  habit  of  the  mind,  grounded  on  a  favourable  eonal- 
deration  of  the  qualities  and  merits  of  those  to  whom  it  ex^ 
tends ;  land  this  impression,  I  am  satisfied,  every  person  wifl 
have,  who,  after  attaining  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
real  character  of  those  with  whom  he  has  intercourse^  shall 
judge  them,  without  prejudice  or  self-conceit,  by  a  standard 
which  is  Suited  to  their  belief,  thefr  usages,  their  habits^ 
their  occupations,  their  rank  in  life,  the  ideas  they  have  kU'- 
bibed  from  infancy,  and  the  stage  oif  dvilisatfen  to  which 
the  community  &s  a  whole  are  advanced.  If  he  does  s6 
with  that  knowledge  and  that  temper  of  mind  which  are 
essential  to  render  him  competent  to  form  an  opimon^  he 
win  find  enough  of  virtue,  enough  of  dodlity  and  disposi* 
tion  to  improvement,  enough  of  regard  and  observance  of  all 
the  best  and  most  sacred  ties  of  society,  to  create  an  esteem 
for  individuals,  and  an  interest  in  the  community,  which, 
when  grounded  on  a  sincere  conviction  of  its  being  deserved, 
will  render  his  kindness  natural  and  conciliating.  AH  hu- 
man beings,  down  to  the  lowest  links  of  the  chain,  inclusive 
of  children,  are  quick  in  tracing  the  source  of  the  manner^ 
of  others,  and,  above  all,  of  their  superiors ;— when  that  is 
regulated  by  the  head,  not  the  heart — when  it  proceeds 
from  reason,  not  from  feeling,  it  cannot  please ;  for  it  has 
in  it,  if  at  all  artifidal,  a  show  of  design  which  repels,  as  ft 
generates  suspicion.  When  this  manner  takes  aiiother 
Siape,  when  kindness  and  consideration  appear  as  acts  of 
condescension,  it  must  be  felt  as  ofifencive.  Men  majr 
dread,  but  can  never  love  or   regard,    those  who  are 
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.^[  ^iwye  /reoMUHicndai  tbofte  icy w4iitiouft  ofnmwmBXiAsin 
WKBi9ihftma$jffrm  of  Iiidi%  upon  wUck  Lfa^^4»y.^ii;te(ll^ 
gwMadfid.  I  eanreeoHeft  (and.  I.  <)q  itiwkl^  dMin^  d^ 
pdio^  A^hed  I  thought  I  waa  vetj',  mlpeiior  t^tJiKiiio  inllt 
idxNQiiiBjtidtttjr-iilade  meaisadMler.ibut  m  q^  Ifoo^lfdgl^ 
ofiAlHfmxjuld^of  ngottlf  inqmyvedt.llie  distaoc^  .belimiM)^ 
grdhn^tlesMied...  >  I  hare  stjea- and  be^d  miiph  pfifmf) 
boasted  adnaslfgts  otverthumi  but  oaonot  tbipk.tkft^ilf  j|)|, 
tbenmb^Hif  die-diffinwnt  commumtks  ctf  £laropeiaiidnIf^ 
aittkMiEipimtttrefy  Tiavrac^  them  k  j^«trgipimd7f(|?jiHP9[j^f€r]n 
avtogantifeoling  <in  thtfwrt  of  the  iokaluMiatf  ^  fimjof^ 
ipeD:ijaar!caiiI  jmnia  that  eomoiop-'iibice  o{nn|^i^.^ifb)fib, 
doDd/^moBf  ia  a  nwt^fkig,  way,  the  wWive?  oC  tte  coffj^^.^ 
Hmi^  staking  tibe^ft  rf  thqw,  jiot..pnljr  ww^rttor.ipfc^trjj^, 
awl  devioid  of  ptiiidfk,  but.  of ,  too  limited  ii|te}i|gf|^p^,|u[^ 
reach  aC/tfaoiigbty  to  allow  pf  £iirppean%,  iv|^  1^(^]W4> 
hbfoiti  miads  ud jeducAtjoo,  baying  JUrfjiQQ^^q^i.f^^pfii^ 
taKjTi  intoncoajpae  Yfith  them*  Sqch  imfHr^^s^aiii^j;  ji|f  i^n^^t}!^ 
niliflt.f»oye;¥ijtal  a$  to.the  ajmn^r  of  tir^ting  tl)e  ij^idyef^.f^ 
India:  J  «ha}L jdM^opie  9ay  a,  few  i^rordd  upon  the j^sf^ 9^ 
t]kegrouBdi:u{iDnwhich  they  re9t*  Tfaejadan  whpoq^ii^^ 
themtiq  thialig^  can  grant  little  or  no  eredit  ti^.tli^fl)^ 
ob8ractei%'and  the  eiilqgiea  which  axe  givei|^|ii^yp|0yfi^ 
and/gnat  bodies. of  inen»  in  .their  own  hisftmnii  tfyd^jtyopygn 
addirecdtda.  He^nost  thenjudge  them  by.(hb>i9«Ai§li9fa|n 
"Mkliind  and  Imawkdge,  and: hia  opinion  wi)U>in  riL^fffJH^ 
]]ty,.beibnnBd^  not  eonparatirely  with  EMfgp^ailftipf  ^4|^j 
ofaaatditsa^ilttfe^Jautiwith  iJmi  public  senwutp  of^jg^v^iff?^ 

bition  ia  atimnlete^.by  ih§  higher .  pp^isEppflS^iljf  iprefemfiBti 
and  whose  integiitjriis  i:piee*fred|,b)f  #4flW«te,n»frM5^ 
&ifaugbare»yi«raa©ol:thdri#^Yi<{^  ,.;Sgftro,4ifl5  JfrtiPT*^ 
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d{)l0^ab>inttf0AiGed  (khkA  i»iiMeiii)cMi^idiMthitfy:yeaini)v 
the  European  servants  of  government  were  in  the  habit^cif 
vu/kh^^imndjr  itfintd^  n6t  SisHnihitto'Am&'vre  mmke- 
pt^Mh^  Ale  iibiiv^  iti^dor  iHiii^o^timih  doingv  aiidiit^hiiajr 
fe^  be  Mfcedy  '•''If  thd  «ab6  ei^dffvdufs  'hav«  been  niade  t^r 
idl^f'  theiliaMt^  bf  >the  latter  alth^  fdrmei^r^'  I  bHie^>tlMi 
^Met^  «mtirm^  to;  b6>  th^ftict^  aftdthattlie  v^nrjnnceiiiv 
tMdUoed  Has  i«ot^^>pevked  imn«  to  d^^ 
thm^ixy^tAk  knd  dej}i«8s  the  nftdvi  charaoter^I botr^AfeiB 
iik(he:{^^*fbr^the'discaiirion'o£thbfau*geii|^^  t^^^ 

^'^^Any'<rf  the  tiiohil  defects  of^thfe  natfrte  oP  IncMi  ore  Mt 
W nfetimeA 't6^^mt  misnile  and  oppreBsion  ^rDm>wliick  thtjr 
ai>^%ib^,  kaigtMtd^grde>  eniail«jpated.<  1  do  ik»t  knovths 
^tith{>Ie'^  any  great  pcipttktio*^  fa  abnilar  Icgcunnfanoesy 
phiset'fft^)  ttffoi^gh  sodi  a  period  of  tbaaagt  and  QPTonilioal 
i^UF,'s(Vtoii^of  <tkttie  imd  ^Mmy  good  ^quafities^ab  ace  t9 
li^'foti^^  ih  a  great  proporiioit  of  ti»e  inhahitaiQls'of'llMi 
cUlHfitijf*.^ ' '  Ttiis  k  to-  be aocoiinted' fer^  in^ tKAned^gjIrec^ 'bjrf 
thi^-Hfedik^  iMhlMibn^  partio^rly  that  of  Caste^  iriikhl 
B^p^kb  9iairef  raisi^  them  to  their  preoeikt  rdnk  hi>liuaiaiif 
mMyyid  ii'Terf  remote  period;  but  these  have'oecitiliiiijr 
^di^^  tb  k^^them  statkmaty  at  that  pd^tf  of^diil  0cderf 
tl]^4Wdi  fhfey  Were  thus  olsriy  adKauotd.  WitbajuitiadH 
idttiiiioii  dPthe  eAcU  <rf  many  of  tbeiv  faadtutionfa,  particui. 
h^y^tl(<^^lMM«  tif  them  irhicb  cause  in  vast  dastts^aMlt 
m^i^'W  dbi^6fk»  of  the  oommonririoes^of  thiaft^  druq^cto^ 
n^i  ^aoAflAokxice^  bot  preserve :  the  vvtnoiis  tie»  a£  *iBas6if, 
aiiif4^lAM3itdAtk>nfii  we  nrast  ali.d»(^6re  sbme^olldicfe 
iMd^^'lmd' i^iedk  6U)[)e»stHton8;  b«tf  what  ibdmriddab,,  xiil 
irfOtt'^Wc^*  of 'ttien,  are  without  great  aikddoiitdifSc^ieriPVft 
^H^ih^e^tiMl^Pttdd  ^vfaAt  imi^  Aefiwrnbt  featifiMUirMii 
^fBHffitift^^^ ^pria^MdlKflV  Ob  >si:Nlth  g^diwas^'eoknertti^aisfivcfiei 
jIHjgi^t^i^iftl^'li  p^pbttke^lliatr^f  IttdiaBi^     '  od  r    j,,,, 
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founds  unkai  in  a  few  caseB  where  knowMga  had*Bot  a¥»^ 
come  BBitM&dency  and  arroganee,  that  in  proportiQnas 
EuFopeiui  offioera,  dvU  and  miUtaiy,  advanced  in  their 
acquaintance  with  the  language  and  customs  el  the  natives 
of  India,  they  became  more  sincerely  kiad  to  them;  apd^on 
the  cQOtrary,  ignoranee  always  acoompaaied  tbi^  selfish 
pride  and  want  of  consideration  which  held  them  l^t,  or 
treated  thsm  with  harshness. 

I  am  qnite  satisfied  in  my  own  mind,  that,  if  there  is  one 
cause  more  than  another  that  will  impede  our  progress  to 
the  gaieral  improvement  of  India,  it  is  a  bdilef  formed  by 
its  popolatioai  from  die  manner  of  th^r  Englidi  superiors, 
that  they  aie  viewed  by  them  as  an  inferior  and  d^raded 
i:ace:  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  pearscms  em{^yed  p  every 
branqh  jol  the  admiiustratkm  of  this  gveat  country,  while 
their  conduct  marks  those  rigid  {Hrincif^  of  virtue  and 
justice,  imder  the  d)eck  of  which  they  act,  eompoit  them* 
selves  towards  the  people  whom  it  is  their  duty  to  midce 
happy,  with  that  smcere  humility  of  heart  which  always 
bdongs  to  real  knowledge,  and  which  attaches  while 'it  de- 
vateSy  they  will  contribute  by  such  manner,  more  dian  any 
measures  of  boasted  wisdom  ever  can,  to  the  strsi^Ch  and 
duration  of  their  government. 

It  is  of  importance,  before  I  conclude  this  part  cf  the 
subject,  to  ^ate  my  opinion,  that  in  our  manner  to  tihe 
natives,  though  it  is  dur  duty  to  understand  and  to  pay 
every  proper  deference  to  their  customs  and  tisages,  and  to 
oonfomi  with  these  as  far  as  we  can  with  propriety,  particci* 
larly  on  points  where  the  religious  prejudices  or  the  rank  ef 
those  with  whom  we  have  intercourse  require  it,  yet  we 
should  always  preserve  the  European;  for,  to  adc^t  their 
manners  is  a  departure  from  the  very  principle  on  which 
every  impression  of  our  superiority  Akt  rests  upon  good 
foundation  is  grounded.    We  should  take  a  lesson  on  such 
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poipto  f]X>m  what  we  Bee  occur  to  native  piinoeft4iad  otbars^ 
wbo  ape  £i^Iiib  habiU  and  modefi:  they  lose  ground  wkb 
one  class,  that  to  which  they  belong,  without  gaining  with 
the  otberi  that  to  wJbick  thcywiflh  to  appvoiiimate.  The 
hfit  is^  they  ultimate]^  loae  with  the  latler;  (at  evw  their 
attaohmait  is  uaelowt^  when  they  oease  to  have  influence 
with  th«ir  own  tribes  The  Eunqpean  officer^  who  assumes 
jQative  manners  and  usages,  may  please  a  few  indiriduidf^ 
who  are  flattered  or  j^xriited  by  his  depafrtuse  from  the 
haluts  of  his  country;  but  even  with  tbese^  familiarity  wiH 
not  be  found  to  increase  reqpect;  and  the  adoption  of  such 
a  course  wfll  be  sure  to  sink  him  in  the  estimation  ot  the 
laass  of  the  oammunily«  both  European  and  Native,  amopg 
whom  he  nesidai. 

The  intercourse  to  be  maintained  with  the  Natives  within 
jTour  Girde  is  of  two  kinds, — ^private  and  official.  The  first 
ahould  extend  as  muoh  as  possible  to  all  ranks  and  classes^ 
and  be  as  fiumliar,  as  kind,  and  as  frequoit,  as  the  difference 
of  balnts  ai¥l  pursuits  will  admit. 

There  is  a  veil  between  the  Nadves  of  India  and  their 
European  superiors,  which  leaves  the  latter  ignorant,  in  an 
extraordinary  d^^ree,  of  the  real  character  of  the  former* 
He  can  only  judge  his  own  domestics  by  what  he  sees  of 
their  conduct  in  his  presence;  of  the  manner  i^  which  they 
perform  their  other  duties  in  life,  he  is,  if  not  ignorant,  but 
imper£sctly  informed :  so  many  minute  obstacles,  grounded 
upon  caste,  usages,  and  religion,  expose  an  approach  to 
closer  acquaintance,  that  it  can  never  be  generally  attabed; 
but  in  private  intercourse  much  may  be  learned  that  will 
facilitate  die  performance  of  public  duty,  and  give  that 
knowledge  of  the  usagea  and  feelings  of  the  various  classca 
of  the  Natives,  whidi  will  enable  ita  posseswm  to  touch  every 
diord  with  effect.  In  joining  with  them  in  £ield*q>orts,  in 
an  unceremonkMis  intenduoige  of  visits  with  the  most  re* 
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spectable,  and  in  seeking  the  society  ct^ttmbiklsuihiAi 
the  £ur(q)ean  public  officer  witl  not  only  gain  mudi  iiif- 
formation,  but  impart  complete  confidence^  and  b^  the 
grounds  of  that  personal  attachment  wUich  wH  '^ef*  'ht 
found  of  the  greatest  aid  to  his  public  iabourii;  He  mO 
also  obtain,  by  such  habits  of  prirate  intercourse,  die  means 
of  elevating  those  he  esteems  by  marks  of  notice  and  r^tdi!^ 
but,  in  pursuing  this  course,  he  must  beware  lest  he  lotie  bis 
object,  by  fSalling  into  the  weaknesses  or  indulgences  of  Ihe 
persons  with  whom  he  thus  associates.  It  is  in  the  per- 
formance of  this  part  of  his  duty,  when  all  the  pide  of 
station  is  laid  aside,  that  he  must  most  carefuBy  guard  ihat 
real  superiority  which  he  derives  from  better  knowledge  and 
truer  principles  of  morality  and  religion;'  for  it  is  fitMn^ 
impree^on  made  by  the  possession  without  the  ostentation 
of  those  higher  qualities,  that  he  must  expect  the  benefits  I 
have  described  as  likely  to  result  from  a  familiar  and  pmate 
intercourse  with  the  natives  under  his  direction  and  control. 
In  all  official  intercourse  with  the  natives,  one  of  the  :6rst 
pcnnts  of  importance  is,  tnat  these,  whatever  be  th^  ra^k, 
class,  or  business,  should  have  complete  and  easy  access  to 
personal  communication  with  their  European  superior.  The 
necessity  of  this  arises  out  of  the  character  of  our  rule,  and 
of  those  over  whom  it  is  established.  It  is  sufficiently  galling 
for  the  people  of  India  to  have  foreign  masters:  Uieivw 
pression  this  feeling  must  continually  excite,  can  oiify  be 
mitigated  or  removed  by  a  recurring  sense  of  the  advanti^s 
they  derive  from  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  their  European 
superiors;  and  this  can  alone  be  effected  by  direct  commu- 
nication with  them.  Though  native  servants  must  b&  em- 
ployed and  trusted,  and  though  it  is  quite  essential  to  l|^l)ajre 
to  all  witk  kmbcss,  and  to  raise  the  higher  cksaQajifiAhwit 
by  a  treatment  whkb  ootmbiatB  oon«dei«lio«  aadinfMMft, 
yet  they  can  never  without  hazard  be  used  as  elA^CMiVe 
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q^^i^is^Qf.poKOviiinH^Qii:  tJbeir  red  or  sigpppaed  ioi^i^^ 
i^t^l^  ^pder  whatever  dircumstanc^  they  mm^  allo^wed  Ir^^ent 
tfprqiifh  tp  an  £uvcf)ea9  offleer  in  theexe]?ci«^;9f  au^piity^^ 
l^e^  ,t^em  opp(»tunkie$  of  abusdng  his  €0|Dfide«ce,  if  they 
deiberk;  and  a$  our  8»nra]ijt$,  who  are  seLi^un  select^  from 
tl|e  higher  dasaes,  cannot  be  supposed;  to  have  evon  the 
same  i)Qqtives  mth  natiire  rulers  for  good  condiicl^  much  less 
ll^  9a*ie  title  to  regard,  men  under  our  povei^  wjUhf^yei,!^ 
i^^fiiayatioix  of  the  feeling  ariaii^  out  of  spl^ficd^  ipifq^^gpi 
r^]^  .that  of  being,  to  a  certain  extenti^  at  th^  jn^^.of 
p^rdD^s  of  their  own  nation,  whom  they  ndjtl^r  tr^ist  ppx 
req^ect*    There  is  no  remedy  for  such  an  evil^  ^bc^t  being 
eon^plet^ly.  easy  of  access;  but.  this,  however  much  the 
smperior  9aay  desire  it,  is  not  to  be  established  without 
£fficulty  and  perseverance.     It  affect^  the  interest  aiid  con-* 
aeqpen^ ,  of  every  man  in  his  employ,  from  the  behest  to 
t^e  Jpwest ;  but,  in  proportion  to  their  efforts  to  counteract 
it,  so  must  his  be  to  carry  this  important  point,  on  which, 
move  than  all  others,  the  integrity  of  his  personal  adminis- 
tration and^  the  good  of  the  country  depend.     No  native 
s^ant,  hi^  or  low,  must  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  either 
in^jodqcing  or  stopping  an  applicant  or  acomplaiiumt:  all 
^v^l\  vfwxst  ocHne  with  confidence  to  the  Europew  superior, 
or  to  such  assistant  as  he  may  spedfically  direct  to  receive  or 
he^  them.     It  requires  much  temper  aqd  patience,  constant 
ac^ivit^,  and  no  slight  sacrifice  of  personal  comfort,  to  main- 
tain an  intercourse  with  the  natives  upon  this  footing;  but, 
unle^  it  be  doixe,  (I  speak  here  from  the  fullest  experience,) 
die  government  of  control   now  established*  in  Central 

*  In  consequence  of  the  success  of  the  Pindarie  war  in  1818 
and  1819,  our  power  was  established  over  almost  all  tfa^  country  eiCfe^ 
GentHiMtidifi ;  bat;  with  the  exc«^n  of  a  feir^clliMcU,  iVfirovkices 
renmmA  wkii  iht  mld%4.friaoe%smi  dHoft  niiojbrforg  ymiOTnod  thesa. 
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India  cannot  be  cwrled  on  for  any  p^iod»  and  the  rhangw 
which  mutt  enaueirom  relaxation  in  this  partieuliar  will  ba 
brouf^t  about  m  the  manner  moat  unlkTomaUe  to  oui 
character  and  rqpuUtion. 

In  fftlahlithing  thia  direct  personal  intcroounMW  i^  ia  (em 
htup^  better,  when  the  habita  are  ao  fc^rmed  aa  to  admit  txfky 
that  the  i^Tea  of  all  claaKt  a|)d  ranka  should  bare  admia* 
sion  and  be  heard,  at  whaterer  hour  of  the  day  thqr  oome^ 
except  those  of  meals;  but,  where  auch  conatant  inlruaiaB  ia 
found  to  inteimpt  other  busineai,  as  it  may  with  many* 
certain  portions  of  every  day  must  be  aet  aaide  to  hear  r^ 
presentatioos  and  complaints,  imd  to  see  those  who  desire  to 
be  seen.  The  establishmait  of  direct  intercourse  i%  in  my 
opinion,  a  primary  and  indispensable  duty/--one  no  moro 
dependent  upon  the  inclination  or  judgment  of  the  indm* 
duals  to  whom  the  charge  of  managing  or  controlliiig  theaa 
countries  is  intrusted,  than  it  is  to  an  o£Scer  whether  he 
shall  attend  his  parade,  or  to  a  judge  whether  he  shall  at  a 
certain  number  of  hours  in  his  oourt;  indeed,  I  consider 
that  kte  events  have  so  completely  altered  our  condition  m 
India,  that  the  duties  of  almost  every  officer  in  the  pohtioal 
d^artment  have  become,  in  a  great  d^ree,  magistefialy 
and,  as  sudi,  must  be  more  defined,  and  sulgect  to  more 
exact  rules,  than  they  formerly  were« 

Our  right  of  interference  (as  will  be  shown  htfeaftei)  ia 
so  limited,  that  it  is  not  In  one  case  in  a  hundred  (rf"  those 
that  are  brought  forward,  that  an  officer  can  do  more  than 
state  calmly  and  clearly,  to  the  party  wKo  seeks  redresS)  die 
i^easohs  and  principles  which  prevent  him  from  attending  to 
his  representation  or  complaint    He  will  have  to  repeat 

These,  with  hardly  what  can  be  called  an  exception,  became,  under 
different  treaties  and  enj^agferaents,  dependent  on  the  protection  and 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  British  ^rernmcnt. 
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thfe  perfa&pft  Hfty  timed  in  one  day;  but  he  must,  in  com 
templating  the  good  that  wiU  be  ultimately  produced,  be 
content  to  take  this  trouble.  The  natiTet  of  India  canrtOt 
persuade  themselves  that,  pc^fSsessibg  ais  We  do  the  means  of 
estaUitliing  out  direct  fule,  ^e  shall  longrefhdn  from  doing 
flo.  This  imptesslofl  we&keni  thos^  prfncus,  chief^)  aiid 
ministers^  whom  it  Is  our  policy  to  support,  in  a  degi'ee  that 
idmost  tmflts  them  for  being  fnsttuments  of  goveminent. ' 
We  can  only  counteract  its  bad  efifects  by  making  oursdren 
tmderstood  by  all,  even  to  the  lowest,  upon  lUs  point:  it  is 
one  on  which  they  wiD  never  trust  to  a  communication  ftrom 
any  native  agent  or  servant,  nor  indeed  will  they  be  ooA- 
Vinced  of  our  sincerity  till  they  observe  for  years  that  out 
words  and  actions  art  in  unison  i  and  they  must,  to  satisfy 
them  that  there  is  no  prospect  of  those  fluctuations  to  which 
they  have  been  so  haUtuated,  SeC  that  everything  originates 
with  and  is  known  to  the  superior.  This  knowledge,  added 
to  the  right  of  approaching  him  at  all  moments,  will  gradu* 
ally  tranquillize  their  minds,  and  place  them,  as  far  as  they 
Can  be  placed,  beyond  the  power  of  being  made  the  dupes 
of  artful  or  interested  men. 

It  has  been  before  said,  that  native  servants  of  all  classes 
diould  be  treated  with  that  atta)tfon  and  respect  to  whidi 
they  were  from  their  station  and  character  entitled.  These 
will,  of  course,  have  at  all  times  the  freest  intercourse  with 
the  superior,  but  they  should  never  have  the  privilege  of 
coming  to  any  conference  between  him  and  other  natives, 
to  which  they  were  not  specifically  called.  But  these  ser- 
vants (whatever  might  be  their  inclination)  will  have  little 
power  of  doing  harm  when  a  direct  intercourse  (such  as  ha$ 
been  described)  is  well  established,  and  its  princiides  an4 
objects  generally  understood.  Indeed,  one  of  the  best  effects 
of  that  intercourse  is  the  check  it  consthutes  on  all  nefarious 
proceecKngs  of  subordinate  agents,  and  persons  of  every  de. 
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scription;  as  such  must  act  in  hourly  dread  of  discoyery, 
when  every  man  can  tell  his  own  story  to  the  principal  at 
any  moment  he  pleases. 

The  next  important  point  to  be  observed  in  offidal  inter- 
course with  the  natives,  is  ^<  publicity.^  There  can  be  no 
occasion  to  expatiate,  here,  upon  the  utility  of  this  {nnnciple. 
It  is  the  happy  privilege  of  a  state  so  constituted  as  that  of 
the  English  in  India,  to  gain  strength  in  the  ratio  that  its 
measures,  and  the  grounds  on  which  they  are  ad(^ted>  are 
made  public ;  and  this  is  above  all  essential  in  a  quarter 
of  India  where  we  are  as  yet  but  imperfectly  und«:stood. 
There  are,  and  can  be,  no  secrets  in  our  ordinary  proceed- 
ings, and  every  agent  will  find  his  means  of  doing  good 
advanced,  his  toil  lessened,  and  the  power  of  the  designing 
and  corrupt  to  misrepresent  his  actions  or  intentions  de- 
creased, in  the  proportion  that  he  transacts  affairs  in  public. 
He  should  avoid,  as  much  as  he  possibly  can,  private  con« 
ferences  with  those  in  his  employ  or  others.  These  will  be 
eagerly  sought  for;  they  give  the  individual  thus  admitted 
the  appearance  of  favour  and  influence;  and  there  is  no 
science  in  which  the  more  artful  among  the  natives  are 
greater  adepts,  than  that  of  turning  to  account  the  real  or 
supposed  confidence  of  their  superiors.  I  know  no  mode  of 
preventing  the  mischief  which  this  impression,  if  it  becomes 
general,  gives  men  the  power  of  effecting,  but  habitual  pub: 
lipity  in  transacting  business.  This  will,  no  doubt,  be  found 
to  have  inconveniences,  which  will  be  purposely  increased 
by  those  who  have  their  game  to  play,  and  indeed  others; 
ibr  luitives  of  rank  and  station,  even  when  they  have  no 
jcorrupt  views,  are  from  habit  and  seif-importanoe  attadied 
to  a  secret  and  mysterious  way  of  conducting  both  great  and 
small  affairs^ 

A  public  officer,  placed  in  your  situation,  must  always  be 
vigilant  and  watchful  of  events  likely  to  affect  the  peace  of 
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the  country  under  his  charge;  but  no  part  of  his  duty  re- 
quires such  care  and  wisdom  in  its  performance.  He  cannot 
rest  in  bUnd  confidence,  nor  refuse  attention  to  obvious  and 
wefl-authenticated  facts;  but  he  must  be  slow  in  giving  his 
ear,  or  in  admitting  to  private  and  confidential  intercourse, 
secret  agents  and  informers,  lest  they  make  an  impression 
(which  will  be  their  object)  upon  his  mind;  for  there  is 
no  fSsdling  of  human  nature  to  which  the  worst  part  of  the 
natives  of  India  have  learned  (from  the  shape  of  thdr  own 
government)  so  well  to  address  themselves,  as  any  disposition 
to  suspicion  in  their  superiors.     From  the  condition  of  Cen- 
tral India,  abounding  as  it  must  with  discontented  and 
desperate  characters,  intrigues,  treasonable  conversations  and 
papers,  and  immature  plots,  must,  for  some  time,  be  matters 
of  frequent  occurrence  and  growth ;  but  such  will,  in  general, 
be  best  left  to  perish  of  neglect.     Established  as  our  power 
now  is,  men  cannot  collect  any  means  capable  of  shaking  it, 
without  being  discovered ;  and  it  is,  I  am  convinced,  under 
all  ordinary  circimistances,  wiser  and  safer  to  incur  petty 
hazard,  than  to  place  individuals  and  communities  at  the  ' 
mercy  of  artful  and  avaricious  agents  and  spies,  or  to  goad 
unfortunate  men  to  a  state  of  hostility  by  continually  view- 
ing them  with  an  eye  of  torturing  and  degrading  suspicion. 
In  the  intercourse  with  the  natives  of  your  circle,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  advert  to  the  subject  of  giving  and  re- 
ceiving presets.  The  recent  orders  upon  this  subject,  which 
have  been  communicated  to  you,  are  very  defined  and  strict; 
but  there  is  a  necessity,  in  this  government  of  control,  for 
every  agent  to  maintain,  on  a  high  ground,  not  only  the 
purity,  but  the  disinterestedness  of  the  English  character;  and 
yon  will  avoid,  as  much  as  you  possibly  can,  incurring  any 
obligation  to  local  authorities.     These  will  sedulously  en- 
deavour to  promote  your  convenience  and  comfort,  and  will 
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pvess  favours  upoa  yoUi  \wth  from  desiga  and  good  fedingn^ 
but  there  is  a  strei^ith  in  frmermg  compkXs  ipdepeniteiw 
cm  all  mch  poiiUSy  that  inu9l  oot  t^  abaodoaed»  Our  poli* 
tical  guperioritja  to  be  efficiroti  muAt  be  unmiyed  with  anj 
im>tiv6s  or  owcienM,  eitbi^  coBmrfay^  with  our  peciooal 
2Dtere«t  or  that  of  otbffrsi  that  4:ta;i  soil  <v  teubso  that }»» 
faremm  o»  whkh  its  lucceifif ul  wmi^e  d^nds. 

Tbe  forms  of  ths  official  iptaroourfe  b^wew  Euiqpeaa 
^igapts  and  natives  of  rank  weroi  before  ym  obtained  para* 
DQount  poweTi  a  matter  of  more  woment,  and  one  on  which 
we  could  less  relax  than  at  pres^t»  because  omt  motiTea 
were  at  that  peiiod  nore  liable  to  be  niirtaken.  Though  it 
Is  flsseptialy  in  our  intercourse  with  natioDs  who  are  attadied 
to  md  give  value  to  ceremonies,  to  understand  such  per- 
^ctly,  and  to  daim  from  aU  what  is  due  tQ  our  station,  diat 
we  may  not  sink  the  rank  of  the  ^lurqieeo  supemr  in  th» 
^stipiation  of  tiiose  subject  U>  his  cootrd;  it  is  now  the 
duty  of  the  former  to  be  much  more  attentive  to  the  reqpeet 
which  he  gives  than  what  h^  receivesy  perticidarly  in  his 
intercourse  with  men  of  high  rank*  The  princes  a^d  chiefs 
of  India  may,  in  different  dfigraes^  be  said  to  be  aU  de* 
pendent  on  the  Briti^  gov^mnent:  many  have  little  mcare 
than  the  pame  of  that  power  they  bef(»«  epjoyedi  but  tbsy 
fieem,  as  they  lose  the  9ubrtanc0,  to  cUng  to  the  fbrms  of 
stiitk)^.  The  pride  of  reeaon  may  smile  a|  stieh  a  fedlhig; 
but  il  exists,  and  it  would  be  aMke  oppodite  to  thepriaoi]^ 
i4  humanity  and  pohey  to  deny  it  gvatific^icHii. 

In  offidal  intercourse  with  the  lower  classes,  the  lalt^ 
should  be  treated  according  te  the  usages  of  ibe  oouDtry, 
is  praetised  by  the  most  indulgent  of  ikm  nidve  suptriors. 
It  will  be  found  that  they  requnre  pftrsnnal  notice  and  eoo- 
sideratiooi  ki  proportion  as  thebr  state  is  ranovad  itoBi  tkalt 
knowledge  which  bdbngs  to  cinlintbn;  and  it  is  on  this 
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grqqnd.tbat  tlw  Bkael  *  uuist  hava  in^re  attentim  pud  hiia 
ttmn  th^  ]^yo^  It  is  9»art  difficult  to  give  congdeiuse  to  Us 
mod,  |u^  to  make  him  b^ve  ia  the  sincerity  4Qd  penuHr 
teape  of  l^  kiodoess  wit^  wbioh  h^  is  treated » bec|iv9e  he  is 
In  A  oonditJtfMi  mo^  remote  from  the  party  with  whotn  he 
fiommunicates;  aqd«  b^re  he  can  be  reclaimed»  he  must  be 
approximated* 

The  i^terlereBce  of  agents  employed  in  this  country  with 
natiTe  fj^wce^  or  courts^  or  their  local  officers^  cannot 
b^  ^xaptly  defined*  ib^  there  will  be  shades  of  distinction  ia 
every  oise,  that  will  require  attention ;  but  all  must  be 
wbject^  and  that  in  the  strictest  degree^  to  certain  general 
ffly^  welloupderstood  principles^  founded  on  the  nature  of 
Qur  ppwer,  our  objects,  our  political  relations  with  the 
different  sta^  the  personal  oonduct  c^  their  rulers,  their 
peoBSsity  for  pur  aid  and  support,  aud  their  disposition 
ta  lequire  or  reject  it  in  the  ccmduct  of  their  internal 
^dwnistration.  The  ki^diog  principle,  and  the  one  which 
yiuat  be  continually  referred  to,  is  grounded  op  the  cha^ 
ffictisr  c^  our  controlling  power  and  its  objects.  It  is  the 
meowed,  and  I  am  satisfied  it  is  the  true,  policy  of  the 
^ritiah  fttat^,  while  it  maintains  the  general  peace  of  the 
cMU^iy,  to  ke^9  uol  only  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  high 
xnk,  but  in  the  active  exercise  of  their  sovereign  functions, 
the  di&feirt  princes  and  dnefs  who  are  virtually  os  de^ 
dnyedlydep^ndent  on  its  prot^tion*  The  principal  object 
^tttbg  asBe  the  obligatiofis  of  faith)  is  to  keep  at  a  distance 
^at  crisis  to  wbich^  m  q[ute  of  Our  efforts,  we  are  gradually 
appriMK^gr-of  having  the  whole  oi  India  sulogeet  to  our 
disect  fula    There  is  m>  intei^ion  of  dkicusaing  here  the 

♦The  Bheete  are  monntain-robbers.  For  a  particular  acconnt  of 
Mt  lemarkMs  rMS»  vids  Memoir  ^nCkniral  IndiOy  vol.  i.  pp.  116 » 
^yfa  anA  voL  iL  p.  17f  . 
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o9A0eqiieiioea  hktiy  to  result  bom  such  aii>eT«iit«'  It  is 
mrfSgjcnjfe  ISnr  MeeutiYe  and  flubordmale  oflkers  to  kno^, 
l^tit  is  ;tbe  deaireof  the  goTormnent  thejr  strve,  to  keep 
it  at  a  distance,  to  render  it  their  duty  to  oontiftiite  their 
irbide  effnrts  to-pnMote  the  aocomplishmait  c^  that  objM; 
wd  on  the  manner  and  substance  of  their  interference  Ae 
local  success  of  Ais  policy  will  greatly  depend. 

Oaall  paints  where  we  are  pled^d-  by  tre^  to  Rapport 
states,  er  t0  naediate  or  interfere  between  them  and  others; 
Wie  must  oi  course  act  agreeably  to  the  oUigations  coti« 
tmeted ;  and,  in  such  case,  no  instructions  can  be  requiredl 
U  may  iiot>  however,  be  unuseful  to  remark,  that,  on  aH 
occasions  where  they  are  rderred  to,  treaties  and  engage 
mentB  should  be  interpreted  with  consideration  to  the 
praice  or  diief  with  whom  they  are  made.  There  is  often, 
from  opposite  education  and  habits,  modi  diflerence  betMreai 
their  ocmstruetion  and  ours  of  such  engagemebts^  but'  no 
loose  obserration,  or  even  casual  departure  from  the  letter 
of  theui,  ought  to  lead  to  serious  consequences,  when  it 
appeared  there  was  no  intention  of  violatittg  the  spirit  of 
the  deed,  or  of  acting  contrary  to  pledged  faith.  When 
any  article  of  an  engagem^it  is  doubtful,  I  think  it  should 
be  invariably  explained  with  more  leaning  to  the  expec- 
tations originally  raised  in  the  weaker  than  to  the  interests 
of  the  stronger  power.  It  bdongs  to  superimr  authority 
to  give  ultimate  judgment  upon  all  points  of  this  nstore 
which  come  pnder  discussion;  but  that  jndgaMiit  must 
always  be  much  influenced  by  the  colour  of  the  information 
and  c^ioion  of  the  local  agent.  My  desire  is  to  convey 
how  inqsortant  every  subject  is  that  connects  in  the  re- 
motest d^ee  with  that  reputation  for  good  faith,  which 
can  only  be  considered  our  strength  while  it  exbts  unim- 
paired in  the  minds  of  the  natives:  in  this  view  the  most 
scrupulous  attention  should  be  paid  to  ttieiT'iiaidetstaiidiog 
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<^  every  artide  of  the  agreements  we  make  with  them ; 
for  DO  local  adrantage,  nor  the  promotion  of  any  pecuniary 
intifest,  can  compensate  tor  the  slightest  injury  to  *<  this 
oomer-stone  of  our  power  in  India.^' 

With  the  govomment  oif  Dowlut  Row  Sindia  *  (a  great 
part  of  whose  poseessidns  are  intermixed  with  those  of  our 
dependent  allies  in  this  quarter)  we  have  only  general 
mhtions  d  amity  ;  and,  howe¥er  virtually  dependent  events 
0iay  have  rendered  that  prince,  we  can  (except  insisting 
iqpon  the  exact  performance  of  those  settlements  whfeh  we 
have  mediated  between  him  or  his  delegated  officers  and 
some  of  his  tributaries)  claim  no  r^ht  of  interference  in  any 
part  of  his  internal  administration ;  nor  should  there,  unless 
in  cases  of  unexpected  emergency  which  threatened  the 
general  peace. of  the  country,  be  any  disposition  shown  to 
iatarference,  ex)eept  on  specific  requisition  from  the  resident 
at  Gwaliort.  Without  interfering,  however,  we  have 
htdierto,  aed  shall  continue  to  exercise  a  very  salutary 
Qontrol  both  over  Dowlut  Row  Sindia  and  his  local  officers, 
by  the  terms  on  which  we  communicate  and  act  with  the 
latter.  When  these  are  men  of  good  diaracter,  and  study 
the  hqpfHness  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  improvement  of 
the  country,  we  can,  by  the  cordiality  and  consideration 
with  whidi  we  treat  them,  and  the  ready  attention  we  give 
to  the  settlement  of  every  petty  dispute  they  have  with  the 
sttlgeets  of  our  allies,  as  well  as  other  friendly  acts,  grant 
them  a  countenance  and  aid  which  will  promote  the  success 

f  T1m4  Mah»^  prince  (for  a  |Nirtictilar  account  of  whose  family 
aqd  possessions,  vide  Memoir  on  Centra!  Indian  vol.  i.  p.  116)  is  the 
only  one  who  maintaios  anoaunaliodependence  of  the  British  gorern* 
mcnt ;  but  he,  in  fact,  now  relfes  as  much  on  that  power  as  tHose  chicfii 
who  can  ckim  its  protection  by  treaty. 

t  GwaUor  is  the  capital  of  Dowlut  Row  Sindia^  with  whom  a  reprc* 
sentstire  af  the  BiiUsh  government  resides. 
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of  their  loea)  adminisUifttiM.  Tb«  sswe  {NriMtple  loatfb 
lo  dbdftiBeiifie  frcHQ  all  eowttgnmimtiap,  iu4  to  omt  keBpmg 
aloof  (giceBpt  whore  the  g^m4  petee  is  at  baiM4)  finom  all 
intercourse  with  thoee  ci  SJiHfia*a  mofinyis  vho  ave  aotad 
fbr  miarule  or  bad  faith*  This  Uii«  of  aoHbi^Bt  lomwda  the 
)aittev»  gyoi»K)e4#  a«  U  pvMicl;  Awid  ha»  or  iW  *fqrw4 
pmniple  of  keafiiiig  fmr  cbai»pt^  frea  c^  aoil  frooa  tMr 
pr^a^iflga,  wiU  ioareaaa  9Uf  local. rqputaiioo*  wUkithaa 
Iha  al&et  of  raadarijig  the  aonplpyviaiit  of  audi  xtum  iotom- 
wwiff^  $oA  unpNifitabla  to  tba  aM^  nod  tbua  oaiatifulw 
pna  of  Urn  chief  means  we  bava  of  working  « telonm  in  ka 
i^tmiaiadflafaiiatratiim:  ly^  is  ita  slight  one;  for  the  ip^ 
{HfaasJoji  of  our  power  ia  aa  greatt  thai  the  haHef  of  a  kiaal 
afioar  poasftwing  our  good  opinion  and  feiandAim  is  of 
ksdf  auffioant  to  represa  qpppaitioD  to  his  authpRty»  wfa^b 
hia  fbifieking  our  favour  ia  sura  to  raiae  hiai  phwimsj  faodi 
in  his  distcict  and  at  Gwittor. 

With  the  cx)urla  of  Hidkar  ^  Dhar,  I)ava«»  and  ahmat 
aU  Aa  f0tty  Rajpoot  states  weat  of  iho  Chanbui  nuri». 
lationa  are  diffisi^i^.  Those  haye  been  raiaad  fipom  a  weak 
and  fallen  condition,  to  one  of  afficienqr^  Amugh  our  aAata 
But,  though  compelled,  at  finft,  lo  aid  tbem  in  aknpat  evatj 
aettlcnwmt,  we.have,  aa  thejr  attained  tha  power  of  aotisf; 
for  thamadvas,  gradual^r  withdraim  ftnn  miaute  : 
aneeion  pobis  connaeted  wkh  their  inlamal ; 
limiting  ouraehaa  to  what  ia  naaesaarjf  Ibr.tha  i 
of  the  pdblio^  tranqnillity  • 

There  is  so  strong  a  feeling  in  the  minds  ci  the  princes 
and  chiels  abofe  attndad  to,  and  in  tboae  of  idl  theit  <^oers 
(from  their  prime  minister  down  to  die  lowest  agent),  of 

'  •  For  an  aeeoant  of  the  MskraiAts  funiUes  of  H Asr»  Dliaiv  and 
Dewass,  vide  Memoir  on  Centred  /ndin,  roi.  I.  pp.  140;  aV,  and  119. 
A  detailed  aceomit  of  ^ke  Rsjpoot  chiefs  here  alluded  to  is  girtm  in 
p.  463  of  the  same  volume.  • 
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tbeir  actiwl  depeodsnc^  upoa.tbe  Brkidbi  govemMUt^  fbat 
k  is  Akaofit  iiapomble  to  make  Uvm  uocUratiuid  lbi4  Hmy 
am,  ift  th^  conduct  of  that  u»t^iMl  AdoriwitrtttJM^  deM«d 
aai  #i:p«:tid  to  act  iad^piod^y  of  it«    Tbw  dtf(c«% 
«f  iMmprobencbog  and  ^ni^tif^  di#  pc^y  wUdi  diotttei 
our  co^dtiet  ia  tU«  partioukF>  l«3«4»  W^ 
to  «U  their  b«bb«  wd  kp^mledi^^    Timo  akm^  aad  tfat 
smt  «iW4te  oiie  of  every  Sur«|)Mi  agoni  ampk^j^it.  ma, 
impart  to  them  that  confidence  which  is  essential  to  AHat 
hocomii^  QQinpetant  f oootionariea  of  nila    To  eftd  this 
olgect,  Ihe  priMi|^  hilbarto  iaoakated  and  aetad  upoa 
wust  be  steadUy  pursued,  and  wa  mutt  daeUna  all  intefftfw 
aBoe,  au)epl  un  ^asea  vb^re  flraaiiihg*,  Bhada,  ar  oAar 
plundeiiers  aa«  oonaaread.    Tbeie»  from  their  skualioii  anA 
atre«gtb>  can  only  be  kqpt  in  order  by  the  povrcr  of  tfaa 
Britidi  government)  but  we  muat,  in  auch  eases  cv«^  haw 
the  limits  of  our  inter£eaaMe  exactly  defined,  that  no  baliif 
mayeixist  of  our  poasessing  the  pow«r  of  departing  from 
the  rsMrietiDOi  we  bare  imposed  upon  oundives;  ftv  on 
such  impgossiooa  bei^g  ganetialt  and  b^ag  oonfimasd  by 
MTupiilous  conaisteney  of  action,  depsnda  our  suoeasa  in 
giving  that  efficiency  to  the  yarioua  naiivft   anthnritisa 
an^}^  ^  <Mtif  control,  which  is  neoessary  to  enabb  them 
to  perform  the  diffnent  duties  allotted  to  them. 

In  cava  of  interference  with  lesser  mlera,  auch  as  tbe 
refiannfd  Rajpoot  fdanderera  and  Bheel  chieb,  we  asay  bo 
compelled  to  ent^  mos^  minutely  into  their  aflUrai  but  tiie 
fvinaiples  obs^ryed  should  be  the  same;  and  wUk  we  take 
aare  to  represa  every  diqioskion  to  a  ratum  to  predatory 

*  The  Oruvshs  art  Eajpoot  ehiefs,  who  wibslat  hf  extordBf^ 
^rou^  force  or  intiRiidation^  »  jjfurt  of  the  produce  of  those  districtB 
thej  OQce  poBsetsed*  hut  from  which  they  ha?e  been  expelled  hy  Mah- 
ratta  invaders.  For  a  particular  aeeouni  of  these  chiefs,  vide  Memoir 
an  i{>fieraf /ikfa'Oi  vol.  i.  p.  506»  and  voL  ii/p.  n4i. 
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habits,  and  Me  that  men  who  have  long  cherished  such 
possess  themselves  of  honest  means  of  livelihood,  we  most 
Tespect  their  prejudioes,  and  not  hastily  break  in  upon  the 
rude  frame  of  their  internal  rule ;  but  leave  (down  to  the 
Turwee,  or  head  ot  the  Bheel  Parah  or  cluster  of  homleCB) 
the  full  exercise  of  his  authority  over  those  under  Inn, 
aocordiog  as  that  is  grounded  on  the  ancient  prejudices  and 
usages  of  the  tribe  to  which  he  and  his  family  or  foUowen 
belong. 

The  feelings  of  imtation  and  hatred  with  which  almost 
all  the  princes  and  chiefs  of  this  quarter  r^;ard  the  6i«s- 
siahs  and  Bheels,  and  the  total  want  of  confidence  of  the 
latter  in  their  nmninal  superiors,  have  and  will  omtkiae  to 
reader  calls  for  our  interference  very  frequ^t :  but  how- 
ever  high  the  character  and  condition  of  the  one  party, 
and  however  bad  and  low  that  <^  the  other  may  be,  we 
must  never  grant  our  name  or  support  to  measures  of 
ooeonon  or  violence,  without  fully  understanding  the  merits 
of  the  case,  nor  without  having  had  direct  communicatioB 
with  the  party  or  parties  inculpated ;  otherwise  we  may  be 
involved  in  anbarrassment,  and  become  unconsciously  the 
instruments  of  injustice  and  cq[q>ression. 

Many  questions  will  occur,  deeply  connected  with  our 
reputation  for  good  faith,  which  cannot  be  dedded  by  any 
exact  niks^  but  whenever  that  is  concerned,  the  tone  of 
our  feeling  should  be  very  high*  It  is  the  point  upcm 
which  the  moral  part  of  our  government  of  this  great 
empire  hinges;  and  in  these  countries,  where  our  rule  and 
control  ave  new,  and  in  which  the  inhabitants  cannot  yet 
understand  any  ^planations  that  do  not  rest  upon  broad 
and  obvioua  grounds,  the  subject  requires  much  attentioii. 
There  are  many  cases  in  which  our  faith,  though  not 
specifically^  is  virtually  pledged  to  individuals :  ministers, 
for  instance,  of  mipor  or  incompetent  princes  or  chiefs. 
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who  have  been  brought  f(»rward  or  recognised  bj  us  in  the 
exercise  of  authority,  have  a  clidm  upon  our  support  and 
oonsiderationy  which  nothing  but  bad  conduct  on  their  part 
can  forfeit  We  should,  no  doubt,  be  most  carrful  <^  any 
ioterfefaice  that  leads  to  such  obligatioi».  They  are  only 
to.be  incurred  when  a  necessity  that  involves  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  the  country  calls  for  them :  but  they  must  be 
sacredly  observed;  for,  with  a  people  who  look,  in  all 
questions  of  government,  more  to  persons  than  systems, 
the  abandonment,  except  from  gross  misconduct,  of  any 
individual  who  had  been  raised  or  openly  protected  by  us, 
would  excite  stronger  feelings  than  the  breach  of  an  article 
of  a  treaty,  and  locally  prove  more  injurious,  as  it  weakens 
that  reliance  upon  our  faith  which  is  the  very  foundation  of 
our  strength. 

We  may  rest  satisfied,  while  we  pursue  the  course  I  have 
stated  (and  it  is  the  one  to  which  our  faith  is  almost  in 
every  case,  either  directly  or  by  implication,  pledged),  that 
we  have,  from  our  paramount  power,  a  very  efficient  check 
over  states  and  tribes,  whose  rulers,  officers,  and  chiefs  will 
soon  discover  that  they  can  only  gain  our  favour  and  sup- 
port by  good  conduct,  or  forfeit  it  by  bad.  With  sudi 
knowledge  and  with  means  comparatively  limited,  we  can- 
not expect  they  will  be  disposed  to  incur  displeasure,  when 
the  terms  on  which  they  can  gain  approbation  are  so  easy ; 
at  least  no  men  possessed  of  common  sense  and  discernment 
(quaUdes  in  which  the  natives  of  India  are  seldom  deficient) 
can  be  expected  to  act  in  such  a  manner ;  but  we  must  not 
cGOoeal  from  ourselves,  that  their  conduct  in  this,  as  in 
all  other  particulars,  will  rest  chiefly  on  the  value  of  that 
condition  in  which  they  are  placed,  or  rather  left ;  and  in 
proportion  as  we  render  it  one  of  comfort  and  dignity,  so 
will  their  care  be  to  preserve  our  good  opinion  and  to 
merit  our  confidence.     It  is,  indeed,  upon  our  success  in 
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•upportiag  thtir  tt&ptcttiAlitj,  Aat  the  perBumeiKSe  of  a 
8}«lem  of  oontrol  over  graa  and  svudl  mthre  states,  such  as 
ire  have  esliUUied  in  tbis  quartet  of  Indfa,  wiU  dapeoAt 
We  htkVit  no  chuioe  of  m^ans  in  the  perfbrfliaiice  6l  tUs  de^ 
Hoate  aad  aixlitous  pert  of  oor  doty.  Tbou^  the  dieck 
irast  be  eAeient,  it  should  be  afanost  unseen:  the  dteA 
edgbt  to  be  pMduced  mora  hj  €b%  faiqiresiion  than  the  tt« 
eteiae  of  sis|)Gnor  power.  Oar  principal  objeet  must  be  to 
eleipate  the  atttboritns  to  whom  we  hove  left  the  administr»» 
tion  of  thtir  reqwctive  territonet ;  we  must,  in  all  cases  cf 
iaterfertoee^  bring  them  forward  to  thor  own  subject^  as 
the  prominent  ob}eots  of  fespect  and  obedience;  sofsrftom 
the  ^cnt  attracting  notice  to  himsdf,  he  should  purpos^ 
lepdi  it,  that  it  may  be  gfren  to  the  quarts  where  it  is 
wanted,  and  to  which  it  belongs. 

When  we  aid  any  prince  or  chief  agmnst  his  own  subjects, 
his  MH9se  should  be  exclusiTely  used;  and  we  abould  be 
most  careful  in  making  our  natrre  agents  and  senrants  pay 
the  full  measure  of  respect  to  every  branch  of  his  admhns- 
tiBtion,  and  continually  be  on  ^  watch  to  dieck  that  dis- 
position which  is  inherent  in  Ihem,  to  sUgfat  local  authori- 
ttes^  that  they  may,  in  the  name  of  their  master,  draw  tfutt 
attentfcm  to  themselves,  which  it  is  quite  essential  should  be- 
long to  the  officers  of  the  native  government.  It  is  evident 
ihat  our  control  can  only  be  supportable,  to  any  human 
bemg  who  has  the  name  and  aippearance  of  power,  so  long 
as  it  is  exercised  in  a  genial  manner,  and  regulated  by  the 
prindples  above  stated.  When  it  descends  to  minute  checks 
and  interference  in  the  collection  of  revenue,  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  Mstens  to  the  complaints  of  discontented,  or 
evea  aggrieved  individuals,  and  allows,  upon  system,  its  own 
Wkivife  agents  t»  interfere  and  act  in  the  name  of  the  para- 
mount stale  ;  the  eonthiufflice  of  independent  power,  in  inj 
sbapi^  to  diAer  prince  or  chief,  is  not  only  impolitic  but 
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dtfQgeiDUiy  4B  his  tDadition  muM;  be  lelt  by  bkaself,  mud  hy 
all  attached  to  his  person  or  family,  as  a  modcery  and  de^ 
gradaticm;  aud  the  kUst  ^ect  6f  such  fetelings  wiH  be  the 
fftttiBi«ati0a  of  all  sootive  to  good  or  great  lictioBs,  For 
whe&  opntrid  is  divested  ct  its  l^rge  and  libeial  charaeteTf 
and  takes  a  mfare  minute  Aap^  whaterier  mdrit  belongs  to 
the  administratkm  becomes  the  due  of  the  pcrsoil  by  vhena 
it  is  exercised,  or  his  agents,  and  the  nominal  ^)fiiioe  ilnd  lii# 
ofiicers  are  deglnded  into  suspected  and  likknipetent  insttu- 
m^taofrule. 

Iq  this  general  outline  of  our  interference  with  the  nder% 
great  and  small,  of  this  p^t  of  India,  I  have  dwelt  miidt 
upon  the  political  consideradoiis  upon  wbkh  it  is  groundedf 
because  I  am  convinced^  that  thisre  is  do  part  of  the  subject 
that  reqiiires  to  be  so  deqply  studied  and  so  fully  imderstood^ 
as  this  should  be,  by  every  subordinate  agent;  for  there  is 
lk>point  of  his  duty  which  is  at  once  so  delicate^  and  arduous^ 
or  in  which  success  or  failure  to  much  depends  upon  indivi* 
dual  exertion.  He  will  be  prompted  to  deviate  from  the 
course  prescribed,  by  the  action  of  hk  best  feelings,  and  by 
hopes  of  increasing  his  personal  reputation;  but  he  will  be 
kept  steady  in  that  course  by  a  knowledge  of  the  importance 
q£  those  general  princqdes  on  whkh  the  present  system  rests. 
It  is  in  the  performance  of  this  part  of  his  duty,  that  all 
which  has  been  said  regarding  manner  and  intercourse  must 
be  in  his  memory;  for  men  in  the  situation  iii  which  those 
are,  with  whom  he  must  in  all  cases  of  interference  onne  in 
contact,  are  not  to  be  conciliated  to  their  condition,  nor  kept 
in  that  temp^  wi£h  the  paramount  authority  which  it  ia 
necessary  for  its  interests  they  should  be,  bjrnlere  correet« 
neis  or  strict  attention  to  justice.  The  native  governments 
ifx&uat  be  courted  atid  eneoun^^  to  good  oondoct,  and  the 
earnest, endeavour  of  the  British  agent  must  be,  to  give  their 
rulers  a  pride  in  their  administration:  to  effect  this  object,  he 
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must  wia  to  his  ude,  iK>t  only  the  rulers  themsdvest  but  the 
principftl  and  most  respectable  men  of  the  country.  In  his 
efforts  to  gain  the  latter,  howev^,  he  must  beware  of  de- 
priying  the  loeal  authority  of  that  puUic  opnion  which  is 
so  essmtial  both  as  a  check  to  misrule  and  a  reward  to  good 
gOTenment,  but  which  would  cease  to  be  fdt  as  either,  the 
moment  the  ties  between  prince  and  subject  were  seriously 
iigured  or  baokai. 

Where  the  public  peace,  of  which  we  are  the  avowed  pro- 
tectors, has  been  violated,  or  where  murders  or  robberies 
have  been  committed,  we  hove  a  right  to  urge  the  local  au- 
thorities (whom  we  aid  with  the  means  both  for  the  pre- 
ve&tioD  and  punishment  of  sudi  crimes)  to  purser,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  usages,  the  course  best  calculated  to  pre- 
serve the  safety  of  perscms  and  of  property.  In  other  cases 
connected  with  the  administration  of  justice,  though  there 
is  no  right  of  interference,  it  will  be  for  their  interest,  and 
for  our  reputation,  to  lose  no  opportunity  <^  impressing 
generally  the  benefit  and  good  name  that  will  result  from. 
attention  to  ancient  institutions,  particularly  to  that  of  the 
popular  courts  <^  Punchayet,  which  have  never  heea  discon- 
tinued, but  in  periods  marked  by  anardiy  and  oppresMon. 

The  practice  of  Suttee*  is  not  frequent  in  Malwa,  and 
that  of  infanticide  is,  I  believe,  less  sa  The  first  is  a  usage, 
which,  however  shocking  to  humanity,  has  defenders  among 
every  class  of  the  Hindu  community*  The  latter  is  held  in 
d>horrence  by  all  but  the  Bajpoot  families,  by  whom  it  is 
practised,  and  to  whom  it  is  confined;  yet  many  of  the  most 
respectable  diiefs  of  that  tribe  speak  of  this  crime  with  all 
the  horror  it  merits.  You  cannot  int^ere  in  the  prevention 
of  either  of  these  sacrifices,  beyond  the  exercise  of  that  in- 
fluence whidbi  you  possess  from  paginal  character:  indeed, 

*  Suttee  it  a  Hindu  term  for  the  self-sacrifice  of  a  fismjile  at  the 
fttneral-piie  uf  ber  hiubantL 
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to  alfempt  more,  would  be  at  the  hazard  oCmatang^Wfimg 
impressions,  and  of  defeating  the  end  you  deslt'^d  to»iittahi. 
Praise  of  those  who  abstain  from  such  acts,  and  litgl^ct  of 
those  who  approve  or  perpetrate  them,  is  the  best  remedy 
that  can  be  applied.  It  is  the  course  I  have  pursued^  and 
has  certainly  been  attended  with  success. 

That  the  line  of  interference  which  has  been  described' !s 
diflBcuh  will  npt  be  denied;  but  what  coursfe'  can  we  dis- 
cover for  the  future  rule  and  control  of  the  different  naWe 
states  in  India,  which  does  not  present  a  choice  of  difficulties? 
Men  are  too  apt,  at  tha  first  view  of  this  great  ^ubject,'to 
be  deluded  by  a  desire  to  render  easy,  and  to  simplify,  what 
is  of  necessity  difficult  and  complicated.  Moral  iionsidera- 
tions  come  in  aid  of  the  warmest  and  best  sentihientsof  ^e 
human  mind  to  entice  us  to  innovation;  we  feel  ourselves 
almost  the  sharers  of  that  crime  and  misrule  which  we  thhik 
our  interference  could  mitigate  or  amend ;  and,  uilhe  fer- 
vour of  our  virtue,  we  are  too  apt  to  forget,  that  temporary 
or  partial  benefit  often  entails  lasting  and  generid  cvBi^-^ 
that  every  plan,  however  theoretically  good,  must  be  prac- 
tically bad,  that  is  imperfectly  executed.  We  forget,  in  tbe 
pride  o^  our  superior  knowledge,  the  condition  df  othei^ ; 
and  self-gratification  makes  almost  every  man  desiris  to  crowd 
into  the  few  years  of  his  official  career  the  work  of  hidf  a 
century.  Thus  measures  have  been,  and  continue  to  be, 
brought  forward  **in  advance  of  the  community"*  for  whose 
benefit  they  are  intended.  Of  what  has  passed,  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  speak:  the  future  is  in  over  power,  and  I'catmot 
conclude  this  part  of  the  subject,  whidh  relates  to  to  hitefr- 
ference.that  is  [calculated,  according  as  it  is  mmagedfio 
tasten  or  retard  the  introduction  of  our  dilrect  rule^  trfthout 
impressing  upon  every  officer  employed  imdef  itlydfders 
tlte^iiwpiwlande  «f(a4xmduct.calcuWd.to  |)rei3erv^.iKJI»le  it 
improves,  the  established  government*  «ad  native  utidio* 
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ntiea  of  the  ooiu^«  To  these  it  is  his  duty  to  ^ve  such 
iiapidse  as  he  can,  without  injuriog  their  frame,  towards  an 
ammdmant  suited  to  their  atuaticK^  to  the  character  of  the 
lul^v^  aiid  to  that  of  the  Yarioua  classes  under  their  rule. 
I«»iside»»  and  th«  cpuiQii  k  the  result  of  hoth  experi^ioe 
and  reflection,  that  all  dangers  to  our  power  in  India  are 
alight  in  comparison  with  those  which  are  likely  to  ensue 
bom  oiur  to^  zealoua  ^orts  to  change  the  oonditioai  of  its 
inhabitants^  with  whom  we  are  yet,,  in  my  opinion,  but  tcej 
impcvfeeftlj  acquainted,  A  person  who  entertains  such  aentir 
ments  as  I  do  on  this  question,  must  appear  the  advocate  of 
icay  slow  relbnn;  but  if  I  am  so,  it  is  frcmi  a  full  conviction 
that  anything  like  precipitation  in  our  endeavours  at  im- 
pioveittM^  isi  likely  to  terminate  in  casting  badk  those  we 
dedre  to  advance:  on  the  contrary^  if  instead  of  overmarch* 
iogy  we  are  oontent  to  go  along  with  this  immense  populationa 
and  to  beingood  tesaper  with  thdur  pr^udices,,  their  re%io% 
and  usages,  we  must  gxadually  win  them  to  better  ways  of 
tanking  and  of  acting.  The  latter  prooesg,  no  doubt»  must 
be  one  of  great  time;  but  its  success  will  be  retarded  by 
averj  haaly  step. 

Ih^e  are  few  points  on  whidi  more  care  is  required  than 
the  selection  Kod  employment  of  native  servants  for  th^ 
public  service.  Thehigherdasse8ofthese»  such  aa  Moon* 
aheea*,  Mootsuddiest,  and  Writars,  should  he  m^  of  re« 
gisdar  habits  of  hfe^  intelligent,  and  of  good  dharacteaca  ia 
their  own  tribes*  There  is  no  obfectkig  to  an  offica^  con- 
tinning  to  keep  in  service  a  person  he  has  brought  from  a 
distant  prormce,  who  has  been  long  with  him,  and  oe^  whos^ 
flddUty  and  competence  he  can  rqx)se;  but,  gencraiUy  qpeak* 
iBg,  it  ia  mudi  better  to  entortam  reqiectable  natives  or  oU 
reodents  of  the  country  in  which  keisempbyed;  aufib  may 

•  Moonshee— Mahomedan  secretary  or  writer, 
t  Moot8uddie«-Hindu  writer. 
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have  hoatr  habits  and  be  test  attached^  but  tbe  former  his 
vigilance  will  cbecl^  and  <f»fiG^,  and  atU^hment  will  aocn 
be  created  bj  kindness  and  cOnsideratkn^,  Their  adyanti^ea 
over  fcordgnem  are  very  niuoerous*  The  priDcipal  axc^  thnr 
acquaintance  with  the  petty  kitercats  of  the  country^  and 
their  knowledge  of  aU  the  prejudices  and  the  jealousieB  of 
the  different  claases  of  the  community  to  which  ^ey  beloiig. 
On  all  these  points  the  superior  idiould  be  minutely  informed^ 
and,  if  he  employs  men  not  personally  acq^akrted  wid^ 
the  disposition  and  condition  of  those  waAee  his  charge  or 
omtitd,  his  informaticm  on  such  subjects  must  come  tlurough 
multiplied  mediums,  which  h  in  itself  a  serkxia  eriL  But^ 
independent  of  this,  the  employment  of  the  natiTet  of  a 
distant  ptoYince  is  always  unpopular^  and  they  are  gencnlty 
viewed  with  dislike  and  suspicion  by  the  h^jher  and  more 
respectable  dasses  of  the  country  into  which  they  asre  intro- 
duced. This  excites  a  feehng  in  the  minds  of  the  fonnofy 
which  either  makes  them  keep  akiof  from  all  connexion  wkh 
the  inhabitants,  or  seek  the  society  of,  and  uae  as  instruments, 
men  who  are  discontented  or  of  indifferent  charmoter.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  whidi  of  these  causes  has  the  worst  effect. 
The  one  gives  an  impression  of  jmde,  if  not  oontetnpt,  and 
the  other  of  design  and  an  indination  to  intrigue;  and  both 
operate  unfavourably  to  the  local  reputation  of  Jhe  master. 

I  have  bbserred,  that  the  natives  who  ai^e  least  infomeet 
of  the  principles  of  our  rule,  are  ready  to  grant  respect  and 
con£ulence  to  an  English  ofScer,  which  they  refuse  to  persons 
of  their  own  tribe;  but  they  are  apt  to  form  an  unfavomv 
able  epinion  of  his  dispositicm  and  character  ttom  any  bad 
conduct  of  his  native  servants,  if  foreigners:  on  the  Con- 
trary, when  the  latter  are  jnembers  of  their  own  community, 
the  exposure  of  their  errors  or  crimes,  while  it  brings  shame 
and  conveys  a  salutary  lesson  to  th«  dass  to  which  they 
belong,  is  attended  with  the  effect  of  raising,  instead  of  dew 
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pressing,  the  European  in  thdr  estimation.  To  all  these 
general  reasons  might  be  added  many,  groimded  on  the 
particular  condition  of  Central  India.  The  oppression  the 
inhabitants  of  this  quarter  have  recently  suffered,  both  from 
Hindu  and  Mahomedan  Natives  of  the  Deckan  *  and  Hin- 
dustant  niakes  them  naturally  alarmed  at  these  classes. 
There  is  also,  in  the  impoverished  state  of  many  of  the  best 
families  of  the  country,  a  strong  additional  reason  for  our 
giving  them,  in  preference  to  strangers,  what  little  we  can 
of  salary  as  public  servants. 

In  the  above  observations  there  is  no  deare  to  exclude 
any  member  ot  Deckan  or  Hindustan  families,  who  have 
settled  for  life,  or  for  several  generations,  in  Malwa;  such 
objection  would  proscribe  from  our  employ  some  of  the 
most  intelligent  and  respectable  inhabitants  of  that  province. 

It  has  been  before  mentioned,  that  «'  publicity"  in  our 
transaction  of  business  is  most  essential,  chiefly  as  it  puts  at 
repose  an  alarmed  and  agitated  population,  and,  beyond  all, 
their  princes  and  chiefs.  We  may  greatly  promote  this 
object  by  the  selection  of  servants.  I  early  observed  a  very 
serious  uneasiness,  if  not  alarm,  in  Holkar's  ministers,  re- 
garding the  course  I  meant  to  pursue  towards  that  court ; 
and  as  one  means  of  removing  it,  I  chose  as  a  principal 
native  writer  an  intelligent  Brahmin,  whose  family  was  at* 
tached  to  that  of  HoJkar,  in  whose  employ  I  found  him; 
and  who  could,  I  knew,  from  his  connexions,  have  no  per- 

*  The  term  Deckan  means  South,  and  is  given  to  the  southern 
parts  of  India ;  but,  in  a  limited  sense,  is  now  ^>plied  to  the  territories 
of  the  Nizam  or  Prince  of  Hyderabad,  and  to  those  above  the  moontains 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Paishwah  or  head  of  the  Poonah 
govemment. 

t  Hindastauy  in  its  local  and  limited  sense,  comprehends  the  large 
and  rich  prorinces  which  form  the  western  parts  of  India,  from  Luck- 
now  to  the  Punjab,  and  frcmi  the  country  of  Rajpootana  to  the 
Himalaya  mountains. 
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manent  interests  separate  from  his  duty  to  that  state.  I  was 
conscious  of  having  nothing  to  conceal,  but  I  knew  the  im- 
portance of  Tantia  Jogh  *  and  others  being  satisfied  that 
tiiis  was  the  case.  No  measure  I  have  adopted  has  tended 
more  to  tranquillize  their  minds;  and  I  state  the  fact, 
because  its  application  may  be  suited  to  cases  of  daily 
occurrence. 

In  the  employment  of  the  higher  classes  of  native  servants^ 
they  should,  as  much  as  possible,  be  restricted  to  their  spe- 
cific duties,  and  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  take  a  lead, 
or  mix  (unless  when  directed)  in  the  occupation  of  another. 
The  keeping  of  these  persons  in  their  exact  places  will  be 
found  difficult,  from  the  habits  of  the  natives  being  opposite 
to  such  rules;  but  it  is  essential;  for  errors,  if  notguilt, 
will  be  the  certain  consequence  of  a  confusion  of  duties^ 
which  destroys  that  pride  which  good  men  fed  from  pos- 
sessing confidence,  and  enables  bad  to  evade  that  persoMl 
responsibility  which  constitutes  the  chief  check  upcm  their 
conduct. 

The  emplojrment  of  the  lower  classes  of  public  servants 
requires  much  attention.  These  should  be  selected  on  the 
same  principles  that  have  already  been  stated^  with  reference 
to  the  duties  they  are  to  perform,  which  ought  always  to  be 
exactly  defined,  and  th&r  conduct  vigilantly  watched.  It 
will  indeed  be  found  useful  to  render  as  public  as  poadble 
the  nature  of  their  emplojrment,  and  to  call  upon  all  local 
authorities  to  aid  us  in  the  prevention  of  those  unauthorized 
and  odious  acts  of  injustice  and  oppression  towards  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country  which  this  class  will,  in  sjnte  of  all 
Qur  efibrts,  find  opportunities  of  committing. 

I  speak  from  the  fullest  experience  when  I  state,  that, 
though  the  natives  of  India  may  do  full  justice  to  the  purity 

♦  Tantia  Jogh,  the  minister  of  the  minor  prince  Mulhar  9^^ 
Holkar. 
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of  oar  intaitioDS^  and  the  exceUenoe  of  the  prindples  of  our 
rufe)  tfaey  are  tmdugiiiaed  in  their  saxdments  BeganUng 
those  parts  ci  our  administration  m  which  die  very  dregs  of 
their  own  caammoky  are  employed.  They  cannot,  indeed, 
bat  see  "widi  feelings  of  cUtestadon  and  resentment  a  man 
xnisti  .from  the  lowest  of  their  oim  ranks,  and  decorated 
with  the  official  badge  or  sdck  of  a  dvil  or  political  EngiiA 
offioer,  become  die  Tery  next  mcnnent  imolent  to  poMHis  to 
whom  he  and  hts  family  have  been  for  ages  submisnve,  or 
turn  the  extorttoner  of  money  from  those  tribes,  among 
whidi  he  has  before  lived  as  an  humble  individiuil. 

The  power  of  this  class  of  servants  to  injure  our  reputa- 
tation  is  evetywhere  great,  but  more  so  in  propcntion  as 
,  the  datives  of  the  country  are  ignorant  of  our  real  cha- 
racter,^ and  where  their  dread  of  our  power  is  exoessive^  Of 
the  nrischief  they  have  done,  or  rather  tried  to  do,  in  Malwa, 
I  can  speak  from  a  perfect  knowledge.  I  have  endeavoured 
widi  unremitting  solicitixde  to  counteract  their  impo^ons 
and  oppressions,  by  publishing  proclamadons,  and  giving 
high  rewards  to  all  who  informed  i^ainst  or  seii^  any  of 
my  savants,  when  attempting  the  slightest  interference,  in 
the  country,  or  affecting  to  have  any  business  beyond  that 
of  carrying  a  letter^  or  some  specified  or  limited  duty;  but 
I  have,  neverthdess,  been  compelled  within  three  years  to 
punidi  puMldy  and  discharge  one  Moonshee,  two  Moot- 
suddies  or  writers,  three  Jemadars*,  and  upwards  of  .fifty 
Hircairahs  t ;  and  almost  an  equal  number  of  die  s«ne  class 
belonging  to  other  public  officers  have  been  taken  and 
punifdied,  or  banished  the  country. 

*  A/teMdarit^^ehasdorpriadpaioftkeHircanalis. 

-^  Hkearrali  means  HbsrsUf  <<a  mw  of  iill  work,**  bat  ig  eomaoDly 
applied,  as  in  the  text,  to  messengers  who  are  distinguished  by  pard- 
cular  dresses,  bj  bearing  a  stick  or  pike,  and  bj  wearing  badges  whicb 
denote  the  names  of  those  by  whom  they  are  employed. 
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These  eumpka  will  sbew  the  dniger  <^  being  templed) 
bj  an  J  coayenieiice  of  senrioe,  or  a  desiie  to  aeorioate  the 
^^comfiaBbmtxA  of  oar  objects,  to  emploj  such  instnioie&to 
widi  any  ktitade  of  action. 

The  impMtance  of  eneouniging  the  dependent  statee  c^ 
India  to  do  their  own  work,  and  to  lean,  on  points  of  internal 
adnimstnUjoB,  as  litde  «i  possible  upon  its,  has  been  before 
aotieed;  aad  as  long  as  we  manage  to  keepdear  of  that 
spedes  of  interference  which  weakens  and  unsettles,  without 
any  proportionate  good  to  balance  its  evil  effi^sts,  we  shall 
have  credit  in  general  opinion  for  all  the  good  measures 
iHneh  the  state  under  our  protection  adopts,  and  our  impu- 
tation will  be  ben^ted  (from  the  comparisons  that  are 
drawn)  erai  by  its  acts  of  folly  and  injustice.  But  the 
latter  advantage  will  be  lost  by  any  half  and  impolitic  mix- 
ture in  its  concerns,  and  thom  is  no  mode  in  which  this  will 
be  found  so  isgurious  as  that  df  granting  it  the  aid  of  native 
servants  in  oar  employ.  Allowing  the  higher  dasses  of 
tibeee  to  enter  into  the  affiurs  of  such  governments  in  any 
shi^,  would  be  destructive  dT  every  principle  that  has  been 
incidcated;  but  the  giving  their  rulers,  ministers,  or  local 
officers,  the  aid  of  lower  servants,  would  be  still  more  to  the 
injury  of  our  reputation ;  for  among  the  higher  c^isses  we 
might  find  mai  of  virtue  and  firmness  of  character  beyond 
what  could  be  expected  from  the  others,  when  exposed,  as 
tJiey  would  be,  to  such  temptation.  They  would  be  used 
for  purposes  of  coercion,  if  not  oj^ression ;  and  there  would 
be  sufficient  art  in  those  who  thus  employed  them,  to  throw, 
when  that  was  their  object,  the  odium  of  what  these  instru- 
ments did  upon  the  English  government.  But,  in  general, 
their  desire  would  be  limited  to  have  the  aid  of  the  British 
name  to  alarm  into  compliance  with  their  demands,  indivi- 
duals or  communities.  They  would  be  aware  that  the  Hir- 
carrah  or  servant  sent  to  assist  their  authority  was  a  check 
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upon  4hw  ^roceedingSy  and  this  wovdd  lead  to  iik  besng 
bribed;  Mdi  if  be  didnotbecomeahinstirumeiitQf  vicdeoee, 
it  would  ooly  be  because  he  reoeired  h%ber  wage^  from  the 
party  he  was  sent  to  oppress.  I  have  seen  sueh  manifold 
instances  of  the  bed  effects  resulting  from  the  em|doyment 
pf  this  class  in  the  manner  described,  that  I  have  for  more 
than  three  years  paremptorily  reused  any  such  aid  to  native 
chiefs,  and  must  require  all  those  under  my  (urders  to  do  the 
ifame.  The  best  answer  to  all  applications  upon  this  suibjfeot 
\^  t;hat  comptiance  is  at  variance  with  the  system  ordered 
to  be  pursued ;  and  that  the  usage  of  grantiilg  such  aid, 
though  it  n^ght  be  found  convenient,  and  in  some  eases  ac- 
celerate the  accomplishment  of  good  measures,  must  in  the 
end  produce  much  evil,  and  be  attended  with  loss  of  re- 
putation to  the  British  government,  whose  good  name  could 
not  be  intrusted  to  low  agents  and  menials  acting  beyond 
the  strict  and  vigilant  observation  of  the  European  officer. 

The  right  we  have  to  act,  when  the  public  peace  is  threat- 
ened or  disturbed,  has  been  generally  noticed  under  the 
head  of  interfera^^ ;  but  it  will  be  useful  to  say  a  few  words 
on  the  mode  of  exercising  that  right,  particularly  as  it  re- 
lates to  points  which  are  connected  with  the  internal  admi- 
nistration of  police  and  criminal  justice. 

In  countries  which  have  been  long  in  the  condition  of 
Central  India,  there  is  a  connexion  formed  between  the  most 
powerful  and  those  who  are  apparently  the  most  insignificant 
of  the  disturbers  of  the  public  peace,  which  will  for  some 
time  require  a  vigilant  attention  to  every  act  of  the  latter  to 
prevent  the  revival  of  a  disorderly  or  predatory  spirit.  In 
common  cases  we  shall  only  have  to  prompt  the  local  au- 
thority to  exertions.  But  when  our  aid  is  required,  and 
troops  or  any  persons  acting  under  our  orders  apprehend 
delinquents,  they  should  invariably  be  given  over  to  the 
ruler  or  chief  in  whose  countries  the  crimes  were  committed^ 
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by  whon  they  will  be.  examined,  and  punished  according,  to 
estaldiflhed  custom.  I  have  usually  limited  my  interfn^ence 
in  this  part  of  the  administration  of  the  native  states  of 
Malwa  to  two  points.  The  first  is,  that  in  cases  of  robbery, 
but  particularly  cattle  (the  common  booty  of  Bhedb  and  other 
plunderers),  there  should  be  restitution  to  the  owners  the 
mcnnent  the  property  was  proved;  leaving  those  persons 
through  whose  hands  it  has  passed,  by  real  or  pretended 
sales,  to  have  tbar  disputes  and  recriminations  settled,  and 
to  redbver  fnmi  each  oth^,  according  to  usage.  This  prac« 
lice  is  now  general,  and  its  enforcement  for  the  last  two 
years  has  done  more  to  put  an  end  to  Bheel  and  oth^  rob- 
beries than  all  the  other  measures  that  have  been  taken. 
The  second  point  on  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  a 
change  in  the  practice  of  the  administration  of  justice  in  the 
native  states  of  Malwa,  is  that  of  preventing  the  crime  of 
wilful  murder  being  commuted  for  the  payment  of  a  pecu- 
niary fine ;  but  in  all  cases  of  this  nature,  where  circum« 
stances  compel  us  to  interfere,  it  is  desirable  that  no  execu- 
tion should  take  place  till  guilt  has  been  clearly  proved. 
The  observance  of  this  rule  is  more  necessary,  as  in  cases 
where  the  criminals  are  of  a  plundering  tribe,  such  as 
Bheels  and  Baugries  *,  the  native  ruler  or  chief  will  be  dis^ 
posed  to  deem  the  mere  accusation  enough  to  warrant  the 
punishment ;  whereas,  it  is  exactly  with  such  classes  that  it 
is  of  importance  to  us  to  be  more  particular,  lest  we  lose  the 
impresaon  we  desire  to  make  upon  them,  by  becoming  in 
any  way  accessaries  to  acts  of  violence  or  injury. 

On  all  occasions  when  the  local  power  is  sufficient^  it  is 
most  desirable  to  bring  it  into  action,  that  it  may  cease  to 
be  dependent  upon  us  for  the  maintenance  of  the  internal 
peace.     This  is  particularly  advisable  where  excesses  are 

•  Baugries,  a  tribe  of  robbers. — ^Vide  Memoir  on  Central  India^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  18S. 
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oommitted,  that  have,  eitlwar  as  llieir  real  or  professed 
causes,  superstitious  <ir  rdigknis  feelngs.  In  such  cases, 
except  mhexe  the  mixture  of  pc^tical  motives  is  nMoifest 
and  awired,  or  the  danger  insniBeiit,  ire  dyrald  caU  upon 
the  native  govemment,  hjr  its  duty  and  all^;iaaoe  Ho  the 
panunoant  state,  to  piit  down  all  disturbers  of  the  peaoe, 
poEttcuIarlj  wbm  fuiaties,  like  those  at  Pertanbgorii*, 
oomfaine  with  their  atrocities  the  avowal  of  sentknents  faoa- 
lik  to  cur  role.  The  actual  condition  of  Central  India 
mskos  it  Ekelj  that  i^udi  cfibrts  as  Aose  above  alluded  to 
■H^  be  repeated,  and  they  will  always  (bowers  oontempt- 
ihle  they  nay  eeem)  require  to  be  treated  with  mnch  d^* 
ca^«  It  diould  be  deemed  a  guiding  prina[4e  not  to  act, 
if  we  can  avoid  it;  and  when  absolutely  oompeBed  to  do  so, 
it  is  essential  that  we  should  appear,  not  as  principals,  but 
in  support  of  the  local  govenunent :  fer  the  spirit  diat  en- 
genders such  excesses,  wheth^  they  proceed  from  intrigue 
or  ianatidsm,  will  oaly  attain  strength  by  opposition ;  and 
any  violent  measures  on  oiir  part,  however  justified  by  crime 
or  outrage,  might  make  the  most  uirfavouraUe  impresfflons 
upon  an  iguorant  and  bigoted  popuktibn,  yiho,  while  diey 
confess  all  the  benefits  of  our  general  rule  and  contrd,  are 
easily  excited  to  a  dread  of  our  success  ultimately  leacfing 
to  attempts  at  chaining  the  rdigion  and  insdtutbns  of  thefar 
forefathers. 

In  cases  of  rebeb  or  ]dunda:erB  collecting  in  snch  force  as 
to  require  British  troops  to  suppress  them,  you  YnHH  (ji  the 
emergency  prevents  reference  to  superior  authority)  make  ar 

*  The  name  of  a  town,  which  is  the  capital  of  a  •mall  piindpafitf. 
The  fanatics  here  alluded  io^  under  the  direction  of  a  female  who  de- 
clared herself  an  incarnation. of  one  of  the  gods,  committed  scTeral 
murders ;  and  while  these  were  perpetrating,  she  exhibited  to  her  su- 
perstitious followers  a  mirror,  in  which  was  reflected  the  tnumpli  of  th^ 
Rajpoots  and  the  defeat  of  the  English. 
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requisition  for  aid  from  the  nearest  commantKng  officer  that 
can  furnish  it. 

The  rules  for  such  requisitions  have  been  generBfly  noti-- 
iied  :  the  poKtical  agent  will  gire  the  fullest  information  of 
the  service  to  be  performed,  the  nature  of  the  country,  the- 
character  (rf  the  enemy  and  his  resource?,  leaving  the  mifi- 
tary  officer,  when  possessed  of  such  knowledge,  the  selection 
of  the  force,  both  as  to  number  and  equipment,  that  is  to  l)e 
placed  at  his  disposal.  But  it  is  to  be  strohgly  impresseil 
upon  both,  that  in  a  country  like  Central  India,  the  meamf 
employed  should  always  be  above  the  object  to  be  accom- 
plished, as  failure  or  defeat  in  any  entOTprise  or  action 
would  be  attended  with  very  bad  consequences. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  repeat  what  bas  been  sedu- 
lously Inculcated  upon  you  as  a  primary  duty  during  £he' 
last  three  years,  the  adoption  of  every  preventive  measure 
to  avert  the  necessity  of  the  employment  of  force.  Its  ap- 
pearance has  hitherto  been  almost  in  all  cases  sufficient  to 
produce  the  required  effect ;  and  in  the  few  instances  wher0 
it  has  been  employed,  the  moment  of  success  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  that  of  conciliation.  To  act  differently,  and  to 
pursue  those  wild  tribes  who  are  the  common  disturbers  of 
the  peace  with  retaliation  of  outrages  beyond  what  is  necefri 
sary  to  evince  our  power,  is  to  confirm  them  in  their  habtts, 
and  to  add  to  their  other  motives  of  hostility  those  of  resent- 
ment  and  despair.  When  engaged  in  warfare  with  sudi 
classes,  we  should  be  cautious  how  we  inflict  summary  pu- 
nishment on  the  individuals  who  fall  into  our  powet.  Theae 
are  often  the  mere  instnnnents  of  crime,  and  act  in  its  c6m« 
mission  under  as  strong  an  impulse  of  duty  to  their  supe- 
riors as  the  soldier  in  our  ranks ;  and  it  is  as  unreasonable 
to  expect  dieir  habits  can  be  changed  by  making  examples 
of  such  men,  as  it  would  that  we  could  subdue  the  spirit  of 
a  nation  by  putting  to  deadi  every  scddier  belonging  td  it 
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that  we  found  fighting  against  us  in  action.  The  in«  * 
creased  danger  in  which  this  placed  indiriduak  would  only 
strengthen  that  powerful  feeling  by  which  they  were  at- 
tached to  their  leaders,  while  it  added  that  of  revenge 
against  those  who  treated  them  widi  what  they  deemed 
cr4ielty  and  injustice.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  agents  of  the 
British  gove  nment  to  direct  their  efforts  to  effect  a  diange 
in  the  fraiae  of  these  savage  communities;  instead  of  com- 
m^Mang,  in  imitation  of  un^mncipled  and  despotic  native 
rulers,  an  unprofitable  and  interminable  warfare  upon  indi^ 
viduals,  who  can  hardly  be  termed  guilty  when  tbey  act  by 
the  express  order  of  chiefs  to  whom  and  thdr  predecessors 
tbey  and  their  fathers  have  ^ven  implicit  obedience  for 
centuries.  The  nature  and  strength  of  the  ties  which  sub* 
sist  in  these  societies  were  fully  discovered  in  the  trial  of 
Nadir  Singh  •,  the  celebrated  Bheeklah  chief  of  the  Vin^ 
dhya-  range.  No  one  has  questioned  the  justice  of  his  pu«> 
nishment ;  but  that  of  the  persons  who  committed  by  his 
cHrder  the  barbarous  crime  for  which  he  was  exiled,  would 
have  been  deemed  an  act  of  oppression. 

One  of  the  most  effectual  means  that  you  have  to  main- 
tain the  peace,  is  that  of  exerting  yourself  to  render  all 
(even  the  poorest  and  wildest  classes)  sensible  of  the 
benefits  they  derive  from  your  protection.  There  is  no 
point  in  which  this  is  more  required  than  against  the 
excesses  of  our  troops,  camp-follower,  merchants  who  have 
passes,  and,  in  short,  all  who  on  any  ground  use  the  Bri- 
tish name.  The  governments  of  the  different  presidencies 
have  been  long  sensible  of  this  evU,  and  have  endeavoured, 
by^  the  strictest  orders  and  proclamations,  to  correct  if. 
The  pressing  of  b^aries*  and  hackeries  t  has  been  posi- 

♦  For  a  particnlar  account  of  this  remarkable  chief  of  robbers,  Tide 
Memoir  of  Central  India,  vol.  i.  p.  550. 

^  Begaries  are  a  class  of  natives  of  low  tribe,  whose  occupation  is 
labour.  t  Hackeries  are  a  spedes  of  carts. 
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tivdy  forbidden;  but.  these  orders  must  be  enfinxied  with  a 
i^orous  and  uncompromising  spirit  by  the  civil  and  politic 
cal  authorities^  otherwise  they  will  prove  unavailing.  '  This 
is  a  point  of  duty  in  which  I  consider  those  undar  my 
orders  to  have  no  option  or  latitude.  In  the  present  condi- 
tion of  Central  India,  it  is  one  of  too  much  importance^ 
both  as  it  relates  to  the  temper  of  the  inhabitants  and  the 
reviving  prosperity  of  the  country,  to  warrant  any  devia- 
tion, either  for  •  the  accommodation  of  individuals  or  the 
public  service.  The  former,  when  no  longer  encouraged  by 
improper  or  unwise  indulgence  to  trust  in  any  way  to  the 
country,  will  soon  learn  to  be  independent  of  its  aid; 
public  departments  will  in  like  d^ee  become,  from  pro* 
viding  f(X  their  own  wants,  more  eflBcient;  and  when  tihe 
inhabitants  are  satisfied  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any 
person,  whatever  be  his  rank,  to  press  them  or  their  cattle, 
they  will  be  inspired  with  a  confidence  that  will  lead  to 
their  furnishing  more  resources  to  troops  and  traveUars, 
from  a  desire  of  profit,  than  has  ever  yet  been  extOTted  by  ' 
an  c^presMve  system ;  which,  according  to  all  natives  I 
have  heard  speak  upon  the  subject,  has  been  carried  to  as 
great,  if  not  greater  lengths,  in  countries  subject  to  our  rule 
and  control,  than  in  the  worst  of  their  own  governments. 

There  are,  I  fear,  many  omissions  in  these  notes  of 
Instructions ;  but  an  anxiety  to  render  them  comjdete  has 
ah'eady  made  them  far  longer  than  was  at  first  intended.  One 
of  my  chief  objects  has  been  to  impress,  in  the  most  forcible 
manner,  the  great  benefits  which  are  to  be  expected  from  a 
kind  and  conciliating  manner,  and  a  constant  friendly  inter- 
course with  those  under  your  direction  and  control.  It  is 
the  feelings  and  knowledge  which  such  habits  on  your  part 
will  inspire,  that  can  alone  give  effect  to  the  principles  of 
action  that  have  been  prescribed  for  your  observance.  You 
are  called  upon  to  perform  no  easy  task :  to  possess  power^ 
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but  seldom  to  exercise  it ;  to  witness  abuses  whidi  you 
thiDk  you  could  correct ;  to  see  the  errors,  if  not  crimes,  of 
superstitious  bigotry,  and  die  miseries  of  misrule,  apod  yet 
forbear,  lest  you  ixgure  interests  far  greater  than  any 
within  the  sphere  of  your  limited  duties,  and  impede  and 
embarrass,  by  a  rash  change  and  innovatian  that  may  bring 
local  benefit,  the  slow  but  certain  mardi  of  g^eral  impror^- 
ment.  Nothing  can  keep  you  right  on  all  these  pcwts  but 
constant  effsrta  to  add  to  your  knowledge,  and  accustoming 
your  mind  (as  I  have  before  urged  you)  to  dwell  iqpon  the 
charaotei:  of  the  British  power  in  India,  and  that  of  the 
empire  over  which  it  is  established.  The  latter,  compre* 
bending  mimerous  tribes  and  nations,  with  all  their  various 
institutioDs  and  governments,  may  truly,  though  metaphori* 
caUy,  be  viewed  as  a  vast  and  ancient  fabric,  neither  without 
shi^  nor  beauty,  but  of  which  many  parts  are  in  a  dilapi* 
dated  state,  and  all  more  or  less  soiled  or  decayed;  still  it 
isawhol%  and  connected  in  aU  its  parts;  the  foundations 
are  deep-laid,  and  to  the  very  summit  arch  rests  upon  arch. 
We  are  now  its  possessors;  and  if  we  desire  to  preserve, 
while  we  improve  it,  we  must  make  ourselves  completely 
masters  of  the  frame  of  the  structure  to  its  minutest  oma* 
ments  and  defects:  nor  must  we  remove  the  smallest  stone 
till  another  is  ready,  suited  to  fill  the  vacant  niche,  other- 
wise we  may  inadvertently  bring  a  ruin  on  our  own  heads, 
and  those  of  others,  otk  the  spot  whore  we  too  eagerly 
sought  to  erect  a  monument  of  glory. 

JoBK  Malcolm* 

Camp  Dhooliahj  28<A  Junej  1821. 
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